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INTRODUCTORY. 


,  Washington,  February  19, 1876. 

Sib  :  The  preparation  of  the  report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  has  been  attended  by  some  unusual  difficulties  in  addition  to 
those  which  beset,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  collec- 
tion of  trustworthy  information  from  an  immense  and  sparsely-settled 
region  concerning  the  condition  of  a  constantly  shifting  industry.  The 
principal  trouble  has  arisen,  duriug  the  past  season,  from  the  lack  of 
means,  under  the  reduced  appropriation  placed  at  my  disposal,  for  em- 
ploying resident  correspondents  who  could  furnish  me  with  complete 
and  recent  information  concerning  special  localities.  This  obstacle  has 
been  measurably  overcome  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  many  gentle- 
men upon  whose  services  I  had  no  other  claim  than  that  which  their 
own  personal  friendship  or  public  spirit  inspired ;  and  I  feel  justified  in 
believing  that  the  present  report  will  be  found  not  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessors as  a  trustworthy  review  of  the  condition  of  mining  and  of  metal- 
lurgical science  throughout  the  States  and  Territories  to  which  it  refers, 
I  regret  to  say  that,  failing  to  obtain  the  information  promised  me  from 
New  Mexico,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  chapter  on  that  Territory — 
an  omission  which  I  hope  to  make  good  next  season.  Wyoming  has  been 
similarly  treated,  but  for  a  different  reason — ^because  the  explorations 
now  on  foot  in  that  Territory  will  supersede  what  information  I  could 
at  present  give  with  reference  to  the  Black  Hills,  while  from  the  Sweet- 
water district  there  is  nothing  to  report. 

The  product  of  the  precious  metals  in  1874  may  be  estimated,  from 
the  best  attainable  sources  of  information,  as  follows: 

vl874. 

Arizona $487,000 

Califomia -• 20,300,531 

Colorado 5,188,510 

Idaho 1,880,004 

Montana 3,844,722 

Nevada * 35,452,233 

New  Mexico 600,000 

Oregon $609,070 

Washington 154,535 

703,005 

Utah 3,911,601 

Wyoming  and  other  aooroee 100,000 

72,428,206 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  exhibit  of  the  estimated 
product  of  former  years  is  subjoined : 


states  and  Territories. 


Arlwna 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Moutana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon  and  Washington . .. 

Wyoming 

Utah 

other  sonroea 


Total. 


1869. 


II,  000, 000 

22,500,000 

M,  000, 000 

7,000,000 

9,000,000 

14,000,000 

500,000 

3,000,000 


t500,000 


61,500,000 


1870. 


$800,000 

25,000,000 

3,675,000 

6,000,000 

9,100.000 

16,000,000 

500,000 

3,000,000 

100,000 

1,300,000 

525,000 


06,000,000 


1871. 


1800,000 

20,000,000 

4,66J,000 

5,000,000 

8, 050, 000 

22,500,000 

200,000 

2,^,000 

100,000 

2,300,000 

250,000 


66,663,000 


1878. 


1625,000 

19,049,098 

4, 661, 465 

2, 695, 870 

6,068.339 

25,548,801 

500,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

2,445,284 

250,000 


63,943,857 


1873. 


1500,000 

18,025,722 

4.020,263 

2,500,000 

5, 178. 047 

35,254.507 

500,000 

1,585,784 

50,000 

3,776»QeO 

250.000 


71,642,523 


1874. 


$487,000 

20,300,531 

5, 188. 510 

1.880,004 

3,844,722 

35^452,233 

500,000 

763^605 


3,911,601 
MOO,  000 


72,428,206 


*  Indading  Wyoming. 


t  Indading  Utah. 


The  great  event  of  the  year  was,  of  coarse,  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  large  bontmza  in  the  Gomstock  lode.  I  hope  to  obtain, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Lnckhanlt,  before  the  present  report  is  finally 
printed,  a  summary  and  analysis*  of  the  operations  on  that  lode,  en- 
abling me  to  give  a  very  dear  account  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. 

Of  equal  economical  importance  with  new  discoveries  of  valuable  ores, 
though  of  a  less  sensational  character,  are  the  steady  improvements  in 
the  art  of  metallurgy,  by  which  it  is  becoming  possible  every  year  to 
treat  with  profit  a  larger  proportion  of  ores  extracted  &om  onr  mines. 
I  have  continued  to  give  much  attention  to  this  subject,  being  ably  sup- 
ported by  my  assistant,  Mr  Eilers,  with  whom  it  is  a  specialty }  and  the 
efforts  which  I  have  put  forth,  through  a  series  of  years,  to  famish  ase- 
ful  records  and  suggestions  to  American  metallurgist's  are,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  not  unfruitful.  A  class  of  men  has  gradually,  but  surely,  come 
into  the  management  of  important  works  in  this  country  to  whom  such 
information  is  welcome,  because  they  know  how  to  make  nse  of  it ;  and 
in  return  for  such  a  service  they  freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  him  who 
renders  it  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  as  the  means  of  still  greater 
usefulness.  The  pages  of  my  reports  bear  very  gratifying  evidence  of 
this  reciprocity  of  feeling — a  condition  indispensable  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advances  in  any  art  involving  the  application  of  sdence. 
Very  respectfully,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  EAYMOND, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Beistow, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


*  Since  receiyed.    (See  chapter  on  Nevada,  under  the  head  of  "  Gomstock  lode.") 


P^RT     I. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

CALIFORiriA. 

Mr.  Skidmore,  with  his  usual  industry  and  discriminating  judgment, 
has  collected,  by  correspondence  and  personal  observation,  so  large  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  mining  industry  in  this  State  that  I  feel  scarcely  justified  in  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  present  chapter  by  any  introductory  remarks.  A 
few  brief  observations  of  a  general  character  and  references  to  special 
information  under  the  headings  of  the  different  counties  must  sufiice. 
The  ditches  and  gravel-mines  of  California  were  more  extensively  oper- 
ated, for  a  longer  season,  and  with  a  larger  supply  of  water,  during  the 
X>ast  year  than  ever  before.  Large  undertakings  which  have  been  years 
in  progress  are  now  commencing  to  bear  fruit.  Among  the  important 
mining-ditches  completed  or  advanced  toward  completion  during  1874 
may  be  named  the  Amador  Canal,  in  Amador  County ;  North  Fork  and 
Maxwell  Ditches,  in  Plumas  County ;  the  El  Dorado  Canal,  in  El  Dorado 
Connty,  and  the  Milton  Ditch,  in  Nevada  County.  Detailed  accounts 
of  these  undertakings  and  of  drift-mining  enterprises  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  The  gold-quartz-mining  industry  of  the  State  pre- 
sents little  change.  The  following  table,  carefully  prepared  by  Mr. 
Skidmore,  gives  the  particqlars  of  those  mines  in  California  which  have 
produced  more  than  (100,000  each  during  the  the  year,  so  far  as  the 
information  could  be  obtained. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY— CALIPOBNIA.         13 

The  prodaot  of  gold  and  Bilver  in  California  is  given  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, the  superintendent  of  the  express  business  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
as  follows : 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $16,015,568 

Gold  dnst  and  bullion  by  otiher  conveyance 1, 601, 556 

Silver  bullion  by  express 967,857 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight .*.      1, 715, 550 

Total 20,300,531 

In  silver-mining  there  has  been  considerable  excitement,  constituting, 
perhaps,  the  special  sensation  of  the  year,  concerning  the  Panainint 
district,  in  Inyo  County,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  another 
place. 

The  mining  and  reduction  of  quicksilver-ores  have  been  stimulated  to 
great  activity  by  the  high  price  of  the  metal,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  although  many  of  the  quicksilver-claims  will  be  abandoned  as 
prices  fall,  yet  some,  in  which  during  the  period  of  prosperity  valuable 
deposits  have  been  developed,  will  continue  with  profitable  production. 
Considerable  information  concerning  them  is  given  elsewhere  in  the 
present  report.  At  this  point  I  will  quote  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
subject  from  the  San  Francisco  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  January 
23,  1875 : 

Qnicksilver  has  become  a  metal  of  even  more  importance  than  ever  of  late,  on  ac- 
connt  of  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price.  The  qaicksilver-excitemeut,  as  well 
ftB  its  price,  may  be  said  to  have  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  during  the  whole  year. 
The  valne  of  the  metal,  the  accessibility  of  the  localities  where  it  is  fonnd,  the  broad 
area  of  country  where  it  is  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  value  of  a  good  mine  are  all 
incentives  which  combine  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  It  is  confined  to  no  particular 
locality  in  the  State,  and  all  classes  of  people  have  turned  prospectors  to  find  it. 
Honest  farmers  have  dropped  the  plow  and  taken  to  the  pick,  and  even  the  female  part 
of  the  population  in  some  places  have  obtained  prospectors'  outfits  and  scoured  the 
hills  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  It  has  been  selling  at  (1.55  per  pound  for  some 
months  past,  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  before  it  falls  lower.  Our  mines  must  be 
actively  worked  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  which  the  immense  mills  and 
heavy  mining  operations  at  present  conducted  require.  Only  a  few  of  the  new  mines 
are  yielding  quantities  of  any  moment,  though  many  of  them  are  beins  steadily  de- 
Teloped.  A  great  many  small  claims  are  being  rapidly  developed  which  will  in  the 
fiiture  add  to  the  production.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  quicksilver- 
claims  in  California,  but  after  some  difficulty  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  follow- 
ing list  of  prodMdng  mines,  and  add  to  it  a  list  of  a  number  of  others  which  are  likely 
to  become  good  mines  when  further  developed.  We  give  in  this  list  also  the  number 
of  retorts  and  furnaces  in  use  at  the  producing  mines,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
Btyle  of  furnace : 

PRODUCING  QUICKSILVER-MINES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Almaden  mine  (Santa  Clara  County)  has  six  ''Almaden"  furnaces;  building  one 
more.  Mr.  Randol,  the  superintendent,  informs  us  that  the  product  of  the  mine  in  1874 
was  9,064  flasks. 

Sedington  mine  (Napa  County)  has  two  Knox  &  Osborne  and  two  Almaden  furnaces 
running.  Building  two  more  Knox  &,  Osborne  furnaces.  The  mine  is  supposed  to 
yield  about  1,000  flasks  per  month,  exceeding  the  product  of  the  Almaden,  and  pro- 
ducing more  than  any  other  mine  in  California. 

California  Borax  Company's  mines  (Lake  County)  has  two  Luckhardt  furnaces,  a 
Elnox  &,  Osborne  furnace,  a  Wallbridge  furnace,  and. five  large  retorts.  Will  erect 
another  Knox  &,  Osborne  lumace  iu  the  spring. 

Great  Western  (Lake  County)  has  one  10-ton  Luckhardt  furnace ;  also  one  known  as 
the  Groat  Western  or  Green  furnace — 30  tons. 

American  mine  (Lake  County)  has  a  10-stamp  mill  for  crushing  the  ore,  twelve  re- 
torts, a  Luckhardt  furnace,  a  Wallbridge  furnace,  and  a  Perschbacker  furnace. 

New  Idria  mine  (Fresno  County)  has  two  Almaden  furnaces  and  a  Maxwell  furnace. 

Monterey  mine  (uear  New  Idria)  has  a  small  Almaden  furnace. 

Guadalupe  mine  (Santa  Clara  County)  has  two  small  Almaden  furnaces  and  building 
a  Maxwell  furnace. 
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Enriquita,  (Saota  Clara  Connty,)  hoisting^  ore,  which  is  reduoed  at  the  Almadenmine. 

North  Almaden,  (Santa  Clara  County,)  building  a  Neate  furnace. 

Cerro  Bonito  (Fresno  County)  has  a  Knox  &.  Osborne  furnace. 

California  mine  (|on  line  of  Napa  and  Yolo  Counties)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

Oceanic  (San  Luis  Obispo  County )  building  a  Louis  Janin  furnace. 

Keystone,  (San  Luis  Obispo  County,)  just  completed  a  furnace. 

Bnena  Vista  (San  Luis  Obispo  CouDty)  has  a  very  small  Almaden  furnace. 

Sunderland  (San  Luis  Obispo  County)  has  a  Luckhardt  furnace. 

Manhattan  (Napa  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

PhcBuix  (Napa  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

^tna  (Napa  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

Ida  Clayton  and  Yellow  Jacket  (Napa  County)  have  a  Knox  &,  Osborne  furnace  be- 
tween them. 

Abbot  mine  (Lake  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

Buckeye  (Colusa  County)  has  a  Knox  &>  Osborne  furnace. 

Rattlesnake  (Sonoma  County)  has  a  Luckhardt  furnace  and  retort. 

Annie  Belcher  (Sonoma  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace,  just  completed. 

Geyser  (Sonoma  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace  just  completed. 

Clovordale  (Sonoma  County)  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace  just  completed. 

Josephine,  (San  Luis  Obispo  County,)  small  6-ton  furnace. 

Livermore  (Sonoma  County). has  a  modified  form  of  the  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma  County)  has  a  Luckhardt  furnace. 

Missouri  (Sonoma  County)  has  five  retorts. 

Oakland  (Sonoma  County)  has  five  retort-s. 

Excelsior,  (Sonoma  County,)  just  completed  a  Winterburn  furnace  similar  to  the  Green 
or  Great  Western. 

Saint  John's  (Solano  County)  has  a  Neate  furnace. 

Kearsarge  mine  (Lake  County)  has  retorts,  but  no  furnace. 

Eastern,  (Sonoma  County,)  erecting  a  Wallbridge  furnace  and  will  put  up  a  Knox  Sc 
Osborne. 

Western  or  Mount  Jackson  (Sonoma  County)  has  one  small  Almaden  furnace  built 
by  Winterburn. 

Washington  mine  (Napa  County)  has  an  Almaden  furnace  with  a  Colt  condenser. 

Oakville  mine  has  three  Luckhardt  furnaces ;  no  work  done  during  1874. 

Amarillo  (Sonoma  County)  has  one  retort ;  commenced  running  in  December. 

Comstock  mine  (Santa  Clara  County)  has  one  retort. 

Elgin  mine  (Calusa  County)  has  one  retort. 

X  Stay  ton  mines  (San  Benito  and  Merced  Counties;  this  is  a  group  of  twelve  mines 
consolidated  in  one  company)  have  one  retort  running,  and  will  erect  a  Knox  &  Os- 
borne furnace  in  the  spring. 

The  following  list  of  quicksilver-claims  give  promise  of  being  mines  when  developed, 
and  will  have  furnaces  or  other  reduction-works  this  year ;  the  list  is  not  supposed  to 
embrace  one-half  of  the  good  prospects  which  will  be  so  improved: 


Todas 
Quien 

County ;  Socrates,  Sonoma'County ;  is  well  opened  and  ready  for  furnace.  Flag-staff, 
Sonoma  County ;  Mercury,  Sonoma  County ;  Wall  Street,  Lake  County ;  Columbia, 
Lake  County ;  London,  Lake  County ;  £1  Madre,  Napa  County ;  Georgia,  Sonoma 
County  ;  Cedar,  Napa  County  ;  Montezuma,  Colusa  County ;  Empire,  Colusa  County ; 
Cochrane,  San  Luis  Obispo  County:  Live  Oak, Sonoma  County;  Hercules,  Sonoma 
County;  Emma,  Sonoma  County;  IlliDois,  Sonoma  County;  Peerless,  Napa  County ; 
Thompson,  Sonoma  County ;  Central,  Napa  County  ;  American,  Lake  County ;  Yosem- 
ite,  Napa  County  ;  Bacon  mines,  Sonoma  County ;  Pilot  Knob,  Lake  County  ;  Alice 
Cross ;  Brandt  mine,  Sonoma  County ;  Ly  ttle.  Trinity  County ;  Boston,  Trinity  County ; 
Edith,  Sonoma  County ;  Empire  mine,  Mendocino  County ;  Gibson  &,  Phillips,  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 

There  are  many  other  claims  being  worked,  which  have  yet  assumed  no  prominence, 
and  which  are  not  mentioned  above.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  figures  oi  the  quick- 
silver-product of  the  year.  Most  of  the  metal  is  consumed  at  the  mines  in  the  differ- 
ent mining  States  and  Territories,  the  Comstock  mines  using  the  largest  amount  of  any 
one  section.  The  item  of  quicksilver,  at  its  present  prices,  is  an  important  one  to  the 
mining  interests.  How  much  we  have  consumed,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  It  all  goes  out 
of  the  State,  and  none  of  it  ever  returns.  When  our  mills  lose  from  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  for  every  ton  they  work,  it  does  not  take  long  to  use  several  tons  of 
mercury.  By  the  statistics  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  we  see  that 
432,635  ponnds  of  quicksilver  were  shipped  from  this  city  as  through  freight,  ( .rhich 
means  that  it  went  out  of  the  State,)  and  36,444  pounds  were  shipped  from  San  Jo86. 
As  local  freight  they  carried  47,007  pounds.  Our  exports  by  sea  &om  this  city  from 
1859  to  1874,  inclnsivej  were  as  follows : 
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QUICKfilLySR-EXPOICrS. 
Tear.  Elaaks.  Yalae. 

1859 3,367  |126,2e2 

1860 8,962  318,320 

1861 35,218  1,112,654 

1862 :....  35,707  1,169,197 

1863 26,060  966,748 

1864 37,252  1,527,963 

1865 41,256  1,733,283 

1866 30,789  1,082,940 

1867 28,824  929,726 

1868 43,507  1,330,054 

1869 23,365  747,671 

1870 12,959  402.051 

1871 11,244  852,125 

1872 14,721  875,414 

1873 6,169  462,495 

1874 5,388  539,586 

Totals i 365,788    14,226,441 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  the  qnicksUver  shipped  by  sea : 

Elaalu.  Yalne. 

New  York 2,502  $253,300 

Central  America 347  54,472 

China 1,150  94,500 

Japan 83  11,930 

British  Columbia 2  220 

AustnOia 50  7,500 

Mexico 1,146  119,654 

New  Zealand 31  3,834 

Totals 5,504         498,330 

Qaicksilyer-mining  is  destined  to  become  even  more  important  to  California  than  it 
has  ever  been  before,  for  we  have  the  only  mines  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  compact  statement  concerning  the  qaicksilver  bearing 
and  producing  territory  of  Oalifomia  has  been  prepared  from  notes  of 
personal  observations  fnmished  by  0.  A.  Lnckhardt,  esq.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  belt,  extending  over  three  hundred  miles  in  a  general  north 
and  sonth  direction,  is  occupied  by  very  massive  beds  of  slate-courses, 
accompanied  by  g^bbro,  siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks,  and  often 
broken  by  syenite  and  dikes  of  trachytic  rocks,  which  cap  it  over  in 
places  for  miles.  In  and  near  these  slates  quicksilver  is  found 
wherever  they  come  to  the  surface,  usually  either  native  or  as  cinnabar. 
The  so-called  liver-ore  (Lebererz)  and  the  selenide  of  mercury  occur 
only  as  varieties.  The  black  oxide,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
has  never  come  to  Mr.  Luckhardt's  notice. 

These  slates  extend  from  San  Luis  Obispo  Oounty  to  the  north  of 
Sonoma  County,  and  re-appear  again  in  Trinity  County.  They  consist 
principally  of  talcose  slates,  carrying  siliceous  and  calcareous  slates  snb- 
ordinately,  and  are  in  places  over  one-half  mile  in  width.  Accompany- 
ing them  at  the  south  are  calcareous  rocks  of  various  ages,  and  occa- 
sionally magnesian  rocks,  while  near  the  center  and  at  the  north  are 
found  sandstones  and  serpentine.  The  latter  seems  frequently  to  have 
interpenetrated  or  replaced  the  slates,  causing  much  irregularity  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  hills,  and  also  an  apparently  distinctly 
recognizable  disconnection  of  the  slate-belt. 

This  belt  near  its  southern  terminus,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  shows 
the  slates — that  is,  where  their  character  is  still  recognizable — standing 
vertical  or  dipping  from  6(P  to  S(P  north  and  northwest.  Farther  north 
the  same  dip  is  discernible  until  Ifapa  County  is  reached  and  Mount 
Saint  Helena,  where -they  lie  more  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  north 
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and  northwestern  portions  of  the  belt  show  them  for  miles  to  dip  as 
much  as  40^  to  the  south  and  southeast.  Thus  they  form  an  irregalarly- 
shaped  oblong  basin,  of  which  Mount  Saint  Helena  and  a  portion  of 
Sonoma  County  appear  to  be  the  center. 

The  interpenetration  of  the  slates  and  their  accompanying  rocks 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  metamorphism  of  the  former,  which  has 
in  many  places  advanced  to  such  a  high  grade  as  to  destroy  entirely 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  rocks.  To  this  cause  chiefly  Mr.  Luck- 
hardt  attributes  the  occurrence  of  the  quicksilver  in  so  many  apparently 
different  rocks. 

Traversing,  and  in  some  instances  running  parallel  with,  the  slates — 
that  is  to  sa}',  imbedded  in  them — are  found  calcareous  rocks,  (compact 
limestone,  calcareous  slate,  spar,  &c.,)  and  also  siliceous  rocks,  (siliceous 
slate,  quartzite,  &c.,)  inclosing  a  stratum  of  talcose  slate,  bearing  some 
evidences  of  motion  on  the  planes  of  contact ;  and  this  has  been  often 
mistaken  as  a  sure  proof  that  fissure- veins  exist,  although  a  great  deal 
of  irregularity  appears,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  ore  through 
what  would  be  called  the  vein-matter.  The  walls  are  frequently  as 
rich  in  ore  as  the  vein  itself,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  a 
fissure  is  erroneous,  and  that,  although  the  slate  incased  as  above  de- 
scribed differs  very  much  in  appearance  from  the  slates  which  form  the 
main  belt  itself,  it  is  nevertheless  part  and  parcel  of  the  same,  only 
more  highly  metamorphosed. 

Quicksilver-ore  occurs  throughout  the  above-described  territory  as 
impregnations  in  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  rocks  and  as  beds  or  de- 
posits in  the  slates,  the  bodies  of  the  latter  class  being  in  some  instances 
so  firmly  inclosed  in  the  rocks  accompanying  them  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  veins.  This  distinction  between  impregnations  and  beds  is, 
in  this  case,  not  really  founded  in  nature,  since  all  the  deposits  may  be 
conceived  as  the  result  of  impregnation  by  sublimation  or  infiltration. 
What  are  here  called  impregnations  in  a  narrower  sense  arc  of  com- 
paratively lower  grade  in  richness,  and  of  doubtful  profit  (or  profit 
with  small  margin,  dependent  on  the  market)  in  working.  The  loca- 
tions and  mines  situated  on  or  near  this  belt  of  country  are  very  numer- 
ous, (the  stimulus  of  the  high  price  of  quicksilver  and  the  increase  of 
consumption  having  caused  quicksilver-mining  to  be  carried  on  vigor- 
ously, in  part  for  speculation,  in  part  for  actual  production,)  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  been  opened  within  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Many  adventurers  have  been  successful  in  finding  deposits,  but  most 
of  them  are  working  on  impregnations,  and  these  will  cease  operations 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  quicksilver  declines.  Although  a  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  all  these  mines,  principally  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
Oounty,  Santa  Clara  County,  Solano  County,  Napa  County,  Sonoma 
County,  Lake  County,  Mendocino  County,  and  Trinity  County,  but  few 
of  them  have  attained  a  sufficient  depth  to  permit  definite  conclusions 
whether  the  quicksilver  will  occur  in  veins  or  in  beds  or  deposits,  and 
which  of  the  various  rocks  now  carrying  quicksilver  will  become  in 
depth  the  true  gangue  or  metal-bearing  matrix.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  quicksilver  will  be  found  to  be  deposited  with  more  regularity  in 
depth  than  appears  to  be  the  case  in  this  ore-bearing  belt  near  the 
surface.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mercurial  ores,  penetrat- 
ing by  sublimation  or  otherwise  all  clefts,  openings,  fissures,  porous 
rocks,  &C.,  would  impregnate  also  those  rocks  which,  though  not  now 
I)orous,  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  metamorphism,  and  there- 
fore the  true  quicksilver-bearing  rock  (if  any  exists  at  depths  within 
the  reach  of  mining)  will  have  to  be  determined  hereafter.    For  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  Idria  and  St.  Anna  mines,  in  the  Austrian  province  of 
Carniola,  where  argillaceous  slate  exists  as  overlying  rock,  and  where 
the  quicksilver  penetrates  sandstone,  slate,  lime-breccia,  and  bituminous 
slate,  with  gypsum  and  compact  limestone  near  the  surface,  the  bitumi- 
nous slate  became  at  a  depth  of  320  feet  the  only  mercury-bearing  rock. 
Also,  at  the  Almaden  in  Spain,  where  near  the  suiface  the  quicksilver 
was  thought  to  exist  only  as  an  impregnation  in  quartzite,  and  a 
dark  slate  imbedded  in  graywacke,  it  was  found  at  800  feet  depth  in 
quartz  67  feet  in  width,  divided  only  by  yarrow  ribbons  of  slate,  (also 
metal-bearing,)  and  eventually,  at  1,100  feet  depth,  quartz  was  the  only 
metal-bearing  rock. 

Now  all  along  this  belt  of  slate,  quicksilver  is  found,  in  some  locali- 
i  ties  in  metamorphosed  limestone,  having  a  brecciated  appearance,  again 
in  talcose  slate,  in  quartzite,  in  serpentine  rocks,  in  sandstone,  in  sili- 
ceous tufa  near  the  thermal  springs,  (in  which  the  country  abounds,) 
and  near  extinct  craters  in  a  species  of  ferriferous  lava,  in  bituminous 
slates,  &c.  But,  as  far  as  developments  permit  investigation,  the  various 
slates,  from  a  blackish  bituminous  to  the  compact  talcose  and  siliceous 
slate,  constitute  the  metal-bearing  rocks,  and  of  these  varieties  the  tal- 
cose slate  predominates. 

Explorations  have  shown  that  in  this  territory  the  ore-impregna- 
tions, wherever  found  of  considerable  dimensions,  stand  in  connection 
with  ore  beds  or  deiK)sit8.  As  examples,  the  New  Almaden,  New  Idria, 
St.  John,  Great  Western,  PhcBuix,  and  other  mines  may  be  cited.  In 
some  cases  both  the  impregnations  and  deposits  (to  follow  the  imperfect 
distinction  here  used  for  convenience)  seem  to  have  been  formed  simul- 
taneously, i.  e.,  the  processes  by  which  the  materials  which  formed  the 
ore-beds  were  deposited  affected  the  surrounding  rocks  to  some  extent, 
removing  and  depositing  minerals  where  the  character  of  the  rocks  per- 
mitted such  changes.  In  such,  cases  the  distance  which  divides  the 
impregnations  from  the  true  ore-bodies  cannot  be  great,  and  their 
respective  percentage  in  quicksilver  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  so 
^nkiually  as  not  to  permit  a  sharp  distinction.  But  it  is  otherwise  if 
the  impregnation  is  of  a  later  date.  Owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  quick- 
silver it  may  have  penetrated  (long  after  the  original  deposits  were 
formed)  so  far  into  the  surrounding  territory  and  in  such  small  proportions 
as  to  form  outlying  impregnations  of  no  practical  value  to  the  miner, 
either  in  exploration  or  in  exploitation.  These  impregnations  occur 
mostly  in  greenstone,  calcareous  and  siliceous  rocks,  but  not  often  in 
the  metamorphosed  slates.  They  bear  from  traces  to  one-half  per  cent, 
of  mercury.  In  some  localities  hills  of  various  rocks  free  from  quick- 
silv^  are  found  to  be  capped  with  calcareous  or  siliceous  rocks,  bearing 
metal,  over  a  large  territory,  and  carrying  narrow  seams  and  nests  filled 
with  ore.  From  these  large  bowlders  have  been  detached,  and  have 
fallen  into  the  ravines  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  with  their  d6br%s.  Such 
bowlders  are  mistaken  for  outcroppings  of  rich  veins,  and  locations  have 
been  made  on  them  in  all  possible  directions  for  many  miles  along  this 
slate-belt.  These  impregnations  are  generally  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  greenstone-dikes  have  penetrated  the  syenite  rocks  of  the 
mountains,  and  present  large  masses,  of  very  irregular  dimensions. 
There  is  no  line  of  separation  visible  between  the  ore-bearing  and  ore- 
barren  rock.  The  quicksilver  occurs  in  them  principally  in  very  thin 
flakes  of  cinnabar,  and  where  crevices  are  found  they  contain  native 
quicksilver.  Iron,  as  oxide,  not  as  sulphnret,  appears  to  be  the  only 
accompanying  metal. 

The  beds  or  deposits  are  found  generally  in  the  slates,  and  the  higher 

H.  Ex,  177 2 
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the  state  of  metamorphism  in  tbem,  as  a  general  rale,  the  more  abun- 
dant seems  to  be  the  ore.  The  most  compact  bodies  have  been  met 
with  at  or  near  the  line  of  contact  between  the  slates  and  immediately 
overlying  rock,  which  is  mostly  greenstone  and  sandstone.  They  vary 
from  1  to  40  feet  in  width,  carrying  from  2  to  35  per  cent,  of  quicksilver 
as  cinnabar ;  but  close  to  the  surface,  in  those  places  where  magnesian 
rocks  are  found,  native  qnicksilver  also  occurs.  They  follow  in  their 
dip  and  strike,  with  few  exceptions,  the  general  position  of  the  main 
slate-belt,  but  in  different  localities  they  conform  in  their  inclination 
and  course  to  the  local  direction  of  the  slates.  Throughout  the  quick- 
silver-territory the  metamorphosed  and  compact  talcose  slates  inclose 
the  most  metal.  Siliceous  slate,  greenstone,  and  sandstone  occur  as  in- 
truding and  accompanying  rocks,  but  their  percentage  of  metal  is  gener- 
ally below  that  of  the  talcose  slate.  Calcareous  breccia,  met  with  near 
the  surface  and  imbedded  in  the  slate,  also  carries  metal,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  St. 
John  Mine,  at  Yallejo,  where  the  sandstone  carries  more  than  half  of 
the  ore ;  and  the  slates,  when  this  is  the  case,  indicate  that  they  have 
parted  with  their  mercury,  which  passed  into  the  porous  sandstone. 
These  slates  are  accompanied  by  gabbro*  and  sandstone  and  their  modi- 
fications. Mr.  Lnckhardt  says  he  has  traced  them  over  hills  and  valleys 
for  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  has  found  their  outcrop  invaria- 
bly mercury-bearing.  The  ores  of  these  beds  or  deposits  *oocur  as  cin- 
nabar, seldom  as  native  quicksilver.  Liver-ore  is  likewise  rare.  The 
ores  occur,  in  seams,  nests,  and  pockets,  and  also  diffused,  varying  in 
thickness  from  an  inch  to  30  feet  of  solid  ore.  The  only  accompanying 
metals  are  iron  and  antimony  as  sulphurets,  the  latter  occurring  only 
sparingly  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  slate-belt.  The  modifica- 
tions of  these  near  the  surface  have  colored  the  ores. 

From  this  description  it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  what 
an  impregnation  may  lead  to.  It  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ore  body  or  bodies  below  its  outcrop  until  the  latter  has 
actually  been  exposed;  and  if  that  occurs,  it  is  more  the  accidental  stum- 
bling upon  it  by  the  miner  than  the  logic  of  the  geologist  which  leads 
to  its  discovery.  Now,  these  impregnations  are  found  all  over  the  wide 
territory  above  described,  whence  the  many  locations  and  mines.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  (in  the  absence  of  facts  to  substantiate  the  theory)  that  it  is 
in  fissure- veins  the  mercury  is  found. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  appearance  of  cinnabar  over  so  large  a  ter- 
ritory has  led  to  the  investment  of  much  capital,  and  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  many  mines  very  vigorously  and  with  very  good  results  ; 
that  is,  wherever  perseverance  and  energy  were  shown  by  the  miner 
and  capitalist,  they  have  met  with  success.  There  is  as  much  likelihood 
of  finding  good,  compact  ore-bodies  in  one  region  as  in  another,  all  along 
this  slate- ^It ;  but  economical  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  proper  method  to  be  adopted  in  projecting  and  also  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ores.  Many  of  the  mines  now  at  work  will  have  to  reduce 
low-grade  ores  until  they  have  been  fairly  opened. 

The  reduction  of  low-grade  ores  has  been  made  easy.    There  are  sev- 

*  True  gabbro  is  a  granitic  granular  aggregate  of  labradorite  or  saussiirite,  with 
diallage  or  smaragdite,  frequently  containing  also  crystals  of  olivine.  I  have  never 
personally  examined  the  rook  so  called  in  the  text,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
term  is  applied  tds^t  with  strict  mineralogical  accuracy.  Gabbro  is  usually  found 
among  the  older  crystalline  rocks;  but  it  is  known  to  occur  between  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  often  associated  with  serpentine,  which,  in  such  caaes,  is  supposed  to  a  product  of 
its  metamorphosis. — R.  Wl  R. 
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eral  devices  for  farnaoes,  all  claiming  saperiority.  Mr.  Lackhardt  is 
himself  interested  as  an  inventor  in  one  of  them,  but  he  frankly  de- 
clares that  it  is  very  donbtfol  in  his  mind  if  any  furnace  produces  above 
80  per  cent,  of  the  quicksilver  contained  in  the  ore ;  he  believes,  even, 
that  65  to  70  per  cent/  is  more  correct.  However,  even  at  this  rate,  ore 
containing  0.5  per  cent,  of  quicksilver  can  be  made  to  yield  a  profit. 
At  the  Sonoma  mines,  in  Sonoma  County,  Mr.  Luckhardt  worked  at  a 
profit  12  tons  daily  of  dibria  containing  0.5  per  cent,  of  quicksilver,  the 
market-price  being  $85  pet  100  pounds.  He  says  the  cost  of  beneficiation 
in  the  Knox  fiumace  does  not  exceed  $2  per  ton,  and  in  the  Luckhardt 
furnace  even  less.  At  $4.50  per  cord  of  wood,  the  cost  for  years  in  the 
latter  furnace  has  not  exceeded  $1.35  per  ton  of  0.5  per  cent,  ore,  Chinese 
labor  being  employed. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  leading  mines,  commenc- 
ing in  the  south  and  going  north : 

Mercury  has  been  found  as  far  south  as  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
where  in  1874  two  or  three  new  mines  were  opened,  which  are  yielding 
very  fairly.  The  most  massive  ore  is  found  in  compact  talcose  slate 
and  hornstone  and  greenstone.  The  cinnabar  is  accompanied  with 
much  iron-pyrites,  and  is  distinctly  (crystallized.  Very  litUe  vermilion 
is  met  with,  which,  judging  from  other  mines  further  north,  speaks  better 
for  a  continuance  of  the  ore  and  the  probable  encountering  of  ore-beds, 
than  if  the  quicksilver  exists  as  vermilion,  and  so,  sparingly  deposited. 
The  ores  vary  in  tenor  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  average.  Magne- 
sian  rocks  predominate.  We  have  here  the  Ouadalupe,  New  Idria, 
Oceanic,  and  Clear  Creek  mines,  which  produce  now  about  600  flasks 
per  month.  There  are  many  more,  the  owners  of  some  of  which  are 
contemplating  the  erection  of  furnaces,  and  no  doubt  much  quicksilver 
will  be  produced  in  this  region. 

Going  northward,  we  find  impregnations  as  fiir  up  as  Redwood  City, 
but  nothing  noteworthy  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  To  the  north- 
west, however,  we  have  the  New  Almaden,  which  has  not  yielded  for 
two  years  past  as  well  as  formerly.  At  times  during  the  year  1874  it 
produced  only  700  flasks  per  month.  The  main  reserves  of  the  mine 
are  in  the  low-grade  ores  left  from  former  days,  pillars  left  standing, 
and  waste-heaps  which  contain  thousands,  of  tons  of  2  to  3  per  cent. 
For  years  nothing  poorer  tiian  4  per  cent,  was  worked ;  and  even  now 
it  is  a  question  whetiier,  with  the  old*method  of  construction  of  furnaces, 
&c.,  it  will  be  practicable  to  reduce  2  per  cent,  ore  profitably.  It  is 
reported  that  the  bottom  of  the  mine  looks  discouraging,  although  the 
past  five  months  have  developed  a  good  ore-body.  The  ores  here  are 
remarkably  free  firom  iron-pyrites,  and  have  occurred  in  very  large 
masses  of  extremely  rich  ore  in  serpentine  rock  and  quartsite. 

Further  northward,  the  slates  apparently  disappear.  At  all  events,  no 
explorations  have  been  made  for  miles  till  we  come  to  the  bay  east  of 
San  Francisco,  where  quicksilver  has  been  found  back  of  Oakland,  but 
not  developed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  territory  northward,  till  we  reach 
San  Pablo  Bay,  ;where  sandstone  caps  the  slate-belt^  and  where  the  Saint 
John  and  other  mines  east  of  the  city  of  Yallejo  bid  fair  to  give  a  good 
yield.  The  St.  John  is  the  most  prominent.  It  has  produced  from 
75  to  350  flasks  per  month  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
undoubted  value  of  this  mine  gives  some  cause  for  surprise  that  capital 
is  not  more  large^j  invested  in  the  neighborhood.  Quicksilver  is  found 
both  north  and  south  of  it  The  ores  are  compact  and  entirely  free  from 
sulphurets  of  iron^  containing  much  vermilion.  Talcose  slate  and  sand- 
stone, or  quartzite,  are  the  gaogue  of  the  deposits. 
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Going  &rtlier  northwestward,  quicksilver  is  found  as  impregnations, 
and  nothing  of  note  has  been  done  for  twenty-five  miles  until  we  reach 
Upper  Napa  Valley,  where  the  slates  protrude,  massive,  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed for  sixty  miles — ^in  places  half  a  mile  In  width.  The  ores  occur 
in  impregnations  of  immense  size,  and  at  several  places  solid  beds  have 
been  encountered }  for  example,  in  Kapa,  Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties. 
Enumerating  from  south  to  north  the  most  prominent  locations,  (among 
a  labyrinth  of  others,)  we  have  the  Oakville,  Summit,  St.  Helena, 
Great  Western,  American,  Battlesnake,  Oakland,  Geyser,  Eentuck, 
Bacon,  Missouri,  Sonoma,  &c.,  on  the  west,  and  the  Eedington,  Knox- 
ville,  Washington,  and  others  on  the  east.  Many  of  these  produce  from 
40  to  300  flasks  per  month ;  the  Bedington  produces  about  700  flasks. 
The  Pope  Valley  mines  produced  altogether,  during  the  year,  about  100 
flasks  per  month. 

Further  north  and  northeast,  impregnations  are  found;  but  little  work 
has  been  done  until  we  come  to  Trinity  County,  where  several  districts 
have  been  opened.  The  &cilities  for  working  in  these  rugged  mountains 
are  very  small,  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  has  somewhat  retarded 
developments ;  but  Trinity  County  will  produce  probably  75  flasks  per 
month  for  a  year  to  come.  The  ores,  their  occurrence  and  surroundings, 
are  the  same  as  in  iNapa,  Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties.  All  the  work 
done,  so  far,  is  near  the  snrfiEM^,  and  the  compact  slates  have  not  been 
encountered  yet.  The  Trinity  ores,  as  produced  for  beneflciation,  aver- 
age If  to  2  per  cent,  of  quicksilver.  Further  north  some  locations  have 
been  made,  but  they  must  be  for  the  present  insignificant,  since  nothing 
is  heard  from  them. 

This  constitutes  the  quicksilver-territory.  The  main  bulk  of  the  ores 
obtained,  outside  a  few  mines,  such  as  the  Almaden,  Idria,  Western, 
Oceanic,  &c.,  contains  1^  to  2  per  cent.  At  times  the  miner  will  stumble 
into  a  more  compact  body  and  the  ore  will  run  up  to  4  per  cent.,  but 
these  are  few  mines  here  prodicing  on  the  average  4  per  cent.  ore. 

There  is  one  region,  apart  from  this  slate-belt,  in  Lake  County,  on  the 
8h(Hres  of  Clear  Lake,  where  quicksilver  is  found  disseminated  in  the 
ashes  and  lava  and  the  subsequently-formed  calcareous  and  siliceous 
tufas  of  the  sunken  crater  now  occupied  by  the  lake.  A  company  has 
purchased  about  100  acres  of  land,  in  which  are  found  deposits  of  sul- 
phur, having  basalt  as  an  underlying  rook.  Over  this  basalt  lies  a  very 
recent  sandstone,  and  over  this  extends,  for  several  acres,  a  partially 
sedimentary  and  eruptive  product,  carrying  iron-pyrites  very  abundantly. 
With  massive  deposits  of  sulphur.  Above  this,  again,  is  found  a  bed  of 
tata,  with  oxides  of  iron,  upon  which  lie  volcanic  ashes  and  dSbria  of 
tufa,  mixed  with  bituminous  matter. 

Through  this  hill  ooze  thermal  springs  with  large  quantities  of  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acid,  and  waters  carrying  sulphates  of  alumina 
and  soda,  with  borate  of  lime,  soda,  and  free  boracic  acid ;  and  through- 
out this  whole  mass,  16  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  cinnabar  is  found  in  seams 
in  sandstone  which  overlies  the  basalt,  and  also  in  seams  in  the  amor- 
phous sulphur,  and  in  flakes  as  vermilion,  in  proportions  sufficient  to 
give  an  average  tenor  of  from  1  or  2  to  4  per  cent.  These  several  layers 
are  plainly  discernible,  but  are  deposited  irregularly,  according  to  the 
crests  of  the  hill,  so  that  at  times  the  basalt,  in  bowlders,  overlies  the 
sandstone.  The  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  and  solfat'aric  action  still 
exist  to  a  great  degree;  tufa*  is  still  forming;  and  sublimation  of  sul- 
phur goes  on.    Imbedded  in  the  layers  are  found  masses  of  chalcedony 

*  The  tafa  here  alladed  to  by  Mr.  Lackhardt  ia,  as  I  understand  it,  the  oalcareoos 
and  siliceoas  deposit  or  nnter  from  the  thermal  springs. — R.  W.  R. 
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and  obsidian.    The  quicksilver  exists  as  cinnabar  and  also  in  metaUie 
form,  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities. 

According  to  a  fall  report  made  by  Mr.  Lnckbardt  upon  this  property, 
the  upper  strata,  down  to  the  sandstone,  a  depth  vertically  of  15  to  45 
feet,  extending  over  the  hill,  about  600  feet  by  800,  (as  far  as  quicksilver 
has  been  found,)  contain,  as  nearly, as  could  be  estimated,  1,110,000 
X)oands.  Mr.  Luckhardt  says  that  the  future  of  the  property  depends 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  sandstone.  That  is,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  basalt  cuts  it  off  entirely,  then  he  does  not  think  quick- 
silver will  be  found  below  it;  but  if  the  basalt  now  found  is  only 
an  intrusion  4nd  has  sandstone  below  it,  then  he  thinks  the  property 
may  yield  immensely..  Appearances  are  in  favor  of  the  former  suppo- 
sition.   The  basalt  does  not  carry  quicksilver. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

I  had  long  intended  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  Alpine  County  and 
study  for  myself  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  this 
plan,  often  postponed,  I  had  determined  to  carry  out  in  the  early  part 
of  last  summer.  1  had  been  so  often  assured  by  those  interested  in  the 
county  that  the  Alpine  County  mineral-belt  was  only  a  southern  continua- 
tion of  the  geological  occurrences  of  Mount  Davidson  and  vicinity  that  I 
thought  it  important  to> study  this  question. 

But  being  again  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  duties  in  other  quarters, 
I  requested  my  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  to  visit  the  locality  and  furnish 
me  with  detailed  notes  of  his  observations.  The  result  of  his  investi- 
gation is  embodied  below. 

The  two  principal  mining-towns  around  which  operations  are  now 
carried  on  are  Silver  Mountain  and  Monitor. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  Alpine  County  are  eruptive,  comprising 
feldspathic  and  augitic  porphyries,  with  ground-mass  of  various  colors, 
(mostly  dark-gray  and  brown,)  basalt,  (sometimes  of  magnificently 
columnar  structure,)  and  white  and  light*gray  volcanic  tufas,  containing 
small  round  particles  of  quartz.  The  tufas  especially  are  very  promi- 
nent, wide  belts  of  them  coursing  through  the  country,  which  naturally 
first  strike  the  eye  by  their  color  and  the  serrated  character  of  the  out- 
crops, providing  in  long  lines  through  the  masses  of  partly  decomposed 
and  disintegrated  material  covering  the  tufas.  These  dikes  are  no^t 
dissimilar  to  the  outcrops  of  immense  veins,  like  the  Comstock,  and  in 
this  way  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  created  that  they  are  act- 
ually the  continuation  of  that  vein,  especially  since,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monitor,  irregular  ore-bodies  have  been  found  in  one  of  these  dikes.  So 
far,  however,  although  the  rocks  of  Alpine  County  are  no  doubt  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  Washoe  country,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Comstock  in  this  direction,  nor  is 
the  character  of  the  ores  so  far  found  in  Alpine  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Comstock  ores. 

The  town  of  Silver  Mountain,  in  Alpine  County,  is  situated  about 
sixty  miles  southwest  of  Carson,  the  capital  of  Il^evada,  a  station  on 
the  Virginia  City  Mid  Truckee  Bailroad,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  town-site* occupies  a  flat  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley -of  Silver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Carson 
Biver.  The  Exchequer  mine  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  the  town, 
at  the  head  of  Scandinavian  Cafion,  and  the  company's  mill  is  about 
two  miles  below  the  town,  on  Silver  Creek.  The  mouth  of  the  hoisting- 
shaft  attiie  mine  is  about  1,300  feet  above  the  mill,  a  difference  in  al- 
titude which  would  permit  the  advantiageous  use  of  a  wire  tram- way. 

The  vein,  as  shown  by  the  underground  workings,  strikes  north  and 
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santh  and  dips  east  The  dip  varies  sligbtly  at  differeot  depths.  In 
the  incline  it  is  76^^53'  down  to  60  feet  below  the  surface,  (which  is  here 
100  feet  above  the  hoisting-works,  at  the  month  of  the  verHcal  shaft,) 
From  the  depth  of  60  feet  to  that  of  115  feet  the  dip  is  but  53o  30^. 
From  the  latter  depth  to  the  present  bottom  of  the  incline  it  is  64^  45'; 
and  this  angle  is  shown  also  in  the  100-foot  level  north  from  the  verti- 
cal shaft,  which  level  is  200  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  mouth  of  the 
incline,  and  60  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  incline.  The  angle  of  64^ 
45'  is  therefore  likely  to  be  the  permanent  dip,  though  the  depth  at- 
tained is  not  great  enough  to  render  a  further  change  very  improbable. 

The  vein  is  from  3  to  7  feet  wide,  and  undoubtedly  occdpies  a  true 
Assure.  Along  the  walls* are  well-defined  clay  selvages,  or  ^'gouges." 
The  vein-matter  is  quartz  and  clay,  often  much  broken  up ;  but  where 
the  ore-chutes  occur  it  is  solid  quartz.  Most  of  the  work  in  drifting, 
&c.,  on  the  vein  can  be  done  with  pick  and  gad,  but  the  ore  must 
usually  be  extracted  with  the  help  of  blasting.  This  state  of  things 
facilitates  considerably  the  proper  e2;ploration  of  the  mine,  making 
dead-work  light. 

The  quartz  carries  dark  and  light  ruby  silver,  (pyrargyrite  and  proa- 
stite,)  wit^  sufficient  iron-pyrites  to  render  practicable  a  good  chloridiz- 
ing-roasting.  In  one  spot  in  the  mine,  namely,  in  the  main  tunnel,  700 
feet  from  the  intersection  of  the  cross-cut  with  the  vein,  occurs,  besides 
the  ruby  silver,  stibnite,  {Sht  S3,)  carrying  $40  per  ton  in  silver.  The 
ruby  ore,  as  selected  for  the  mill  from  the  north  stope  in  the  100-foot 
level,  contains,  according  tx>  the  ^'pulp-^says,"  (assays  of  samples  taken 
at  intervals  from  the  batteries,  mixed,  and  sampled  again,)  from  (51  to 
$66  silver  per  ton.  The  assays  of  specimens  yielded  from  $12  to  $200 
and  $300  per  ton.  A  lot  of  2^  tons  worked  at  the  mill  yielded  $189.60, 
or  $75.84  per  ton.  ^ 

The  underground  workings  and  explorations  are  the  following:  ^^ 

1.  The  main  tunnel,  driven  from  the  east  126  feet  across  the  country- 
rock  to  the  vein,  and  thence  northward  along  the  vein  19  feet,  where 
the  top  of  a  body  of  ore  was  found,  the  shape  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  driving  levels  upon  it  right  and  left  and  by  stoping  upwards, 
sinking  an  incline  on  it,  and  driving  levels  at  frequent  intervals  from 
this  incline.  At  the  tunnel-level  the  body  was  60  feet  long  horizontally, 
tapering  toward  the  surface  almost  to  a  point,  and  increasing  in  length 
as  increased  depth  was  attained.  It  pitches  southward  in  the  vein. 
Some  of  the  richest  ore  has  been  stoped  out,  but  most  of  it  is  still 
standing,  and  the  bottom  of  the  incline  is  still  in  ore.  The  outline  of 
this  body  would  be  represented  by  two  irregular  lines  diverging  down- 
ward. In  this  respect  the  indications  of  &e  incline  and  levels  con- 
nected with  the  main  tunnel  are  confirmed  by  the  100-foot  level  from 
the  vertical  hoisting-shaft  south  of  the  incline,  which  will  be  presently 
described. 

The  main  tunnel  has  been  continued  along  the  vein  northward,  after 
passing  through  the  ore-body  already  mentioned.  It  is  now  811  feet 
long.  Eecently  it  struck  low-grade  ore  (ruby  silver  and  stibnite)  18 
inches  in  thickness,  in  which  it  has  continued  as  far  as  it  has  advanced 
up  to  the  present  time. 

2.  The  vertical  hoisting-shaft :  This  is  located  in  the  east  of  hanging 
wall  of  the  vein,  which  it  intersects  at  the  depth  of  200  feet.  At  the 
depth  of  100  feet  a  cross-cut  25  feet  long  was  driven  to  the  vein,  where 
it  intersected  a  body  of  ore.  This  was  partiaJly  explored  by  drifting 
and  stoping.  The  latter  work  was  carried  a  little  below  the  level;  but 
this  procedure  was  not  long  practicable,  on  account  of  the  dffloulty  from 
water  and  the  trouble  of  hoisting  the  ore  from  the  stope.    It  was  there- 
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fore  wisely  abandoned  nntil  the  ground  coald  be  exploited  by  upward 
Btopes  from  the  200-foot  level.  This  ore-body  was  50  feet  long  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drift,  and  20  inches  wide.  It  consisted  of  quartz  carry- 
ing ruby  silver.  In  the  stope  above  it  came  almost  to  a  point,  and  in 
the  stope  below  lengthened  with  equal  rapidity,  so  that  15  feet  below 
the  100-foot  level  it  had  increased  from  50  feet  in  length  to  60  feet.  The 
north  edge  pitches  northward  in  the  vein. 

The  IM-foot  level  referred  to  was  continued  northward  on  the  vein 
after  passing  through  this  body.  At  220  feet  from  the  cross-cut  con- 
necting with  the  hoisting-shafb  this  level  entered  a  body  of  ore,  which 
made  its  appearance  first  in  the  bottom.  The  good  ore  was  found  to 
extend  55  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  drift  and  40  feet  in  the  top.  It  was 
partly  stoped  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  body  as  that  already 
developed  by  the  incline  and  its  connections.  The  dip  of  the  vein  (64^ 
45'  east)  and  the  southerly  dip  of  the  ore-body  on  the  vein  are  the  same 
in  the  100-foot  level  as  in  the  incline-workings.  To  connect  the  incline 
with  the  100-foot  level,  the  former  must  be  sunk  00  feet  and  the  latter 
extended  30  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  incline  would  then  be  200  feet 
to  tiie  100-foot  level  from  -the  hoisting-shaft,  (in  other  words,  the  floor  of 
the  hoisting-works  is  situated  nearly  100  feet  lower  than  the  tunnel- 
level.) 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  foregoing  description  that,  besides  the  ore- 
body  in  which  the  northern  end  of  the  main  tunnel  now  stands,  (which 
seems  to  be  large,  but  furnishes  at  that  level. low-grade  ore,  and  of 
which  nothing  is  known  at  loWer  levels  as  yet,)  two  channels  of  ore 
have  been  developed  in  this  vein,  pitching  in  opposite  directions,  rap- 
idly approaching  each  other,  and  widening  or  lengthening  on  the  vein 
as  they  descend.  The  inference  is  obvious  and  almost  irresistible  that 
these  are  the  upper  points  only  of  an  irregular  and  much  larger  body, 
the  main  portion  of  which  lies  below.  It  is  likely  that  the  200-foot  level 
from  the  hoisting-shafk  will  find  these  two  bodies  already  united,  afford- 
ing extensive  ground  for  stoping. 

Besides  the  vein  already  described,  which  was  originally  called  the 
Buckeye  No.  2,  and  on  which  the  Exchequer  Company  owns  4,000  feet, 
the  properly  includes  2,000  feet  on  the  Accacia  and  600  feet  on  the 
Fremont  and  Sangatuck. 

The  Accacia  crops  out  below  the  Buckeye,  having  a  similar  easterly 
dip,  but  striking  northwest  and  southeast.  The  two  veins,  therefore, 
converge  towarcl  the  north;  and  in  the  main  tunnel  of  the  Buckeye, 
700  feet  from  the  mouth,  a  cross-cut  of  15  feet  eastward  cut  a  vein  carry- 
ing stibnite  and  ruby  silver,  and  containing  $40  silver  per  ton,  which  is 
8upxK)sed  to  be  the  Accacia.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  crop- 
pings  of  both  veins,  which  are  prominent  at  many  points.  * 

Samples  from  the  croppings  of  the  Accacia  assay  $70  in  silver  per 
ton.  The  vein  has  not  been  explored.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  to 
strike  it,  starting  from  a  point  760  feet  on  the  mountain-side  (or  120 
feet  vertically)  below  the  floor  of  the  Buckeye  hoisting-works.  This 
tunnel  has  been  run  195  feet  in  country-rock,  and  will  strike  the  vein  in 
about  15  feet  more.  By  drifting  along  the  vein,  and  cross-cutting  at 
one  or  two  points  to  the  Buckeye,  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  both 
mines  wiU  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  company  to  this  time,  distribute 
through  four  years  and  six  months,  and  including  the  work  in  the  mine, 
the  original  'cost  of  mill-property,  an  8-stamp  wet-crushing  mill,  saw- 
mill, hoisting-works,  and  buildings,  amount  to  $125,964,  of  which  $21,336 
constitutes  the  present  cash  indebtedness  of  the  company.  The  prop- 
erty which  the  company  has  to  show  for  its  expenditures  comprises — 
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1.  Mine-claims: 

F«et. 

Baokeye  No.  2 4,000 

Accacia 2, 000 

Fremont  and  Saugatnck 600 

Total 6,600 

2.  Land:  » 

Acres. 

Excellent  woodland  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 160 

Woodland  in  the  valley  and  on  hill-sides  aronnd  the  works.      600 

Total 760 

3.  At  Backeye  hoisting- works :  A  Bacon's  hoisting-apparatas,  with 
two  15  horse-power  upright  boilers,  engine,  two  drams,  and  hemp 
ropes,  (the  engine  is  adequate  for  the  hoisting  and  pumping  down 
to  500  feet ;)  a  Blake  pump,  No.  3,  capable  of  throwing  3,380  gal- 
lons per  hour.  There  is  not  much  water  in  the  mine.  The  shaft 
is  in  two  compartments,  each  5  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches.  Tubs 
are  used  for  hoisting,  for  which  cages  should  be  substituted  when 
regular  stoping  is  done.  The  shaft-house  is  roomy  and  substantial, 
and  there  is  a  large  boarding-house  at  the  mine. 

4.  At  the  mill:  Eight  stamps;  four  Hepburn  pans,  taking  one  ton  per 
charge;  two  8-foot  settlers,  with  siphon  attachment;  one  Knox  pan  for 
cleaning  up ;  excellent  reservoirs  for  tailings,  slimes,  and  concentrations. 
Concentration  is  performed  by  two  Hendy  concentrators.  The  mill  is 
admirably  arranged  in  terraces,  and  is  a  good  mill,  on  the  Washoe 
plan.  The  machinery  is  from  the  Fulton  fonndery,  at  Virginia  Gity.  The 
engine  was  built  by  Burden,  of  New  York.  Dimensions  of  cylinder, 
3  feet  by  12  inches;  nominal  capacity,  about  40  horse-power.  To  em- 
ploy chloridizing-roasting,  which  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  done,  the 
mill  will  have  to  be  altered  so  as  to  crush  dry,  and  a  roasting-apparatus 
added.  If  the  supply  of  ore  is  large  and  steady,  the  Btetefeldt  furnace 
(used  at  Bene)  is  the  one  to  be  recommended.  For  smaller  operations, 
the  Brdckner  cylinder,  used  successfully  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
may  be  employed.  The  cost  of  this  mill,  over  and  above  the  purchase 
of  the  mill-site  and  old  mill,  with  two  reverberatories,  has  been  $17,198. 

5.  Saw-mill:  An  excellent  saw-mill,  capable  of  sawing  10,000  feet  of 
lumber  daily.  The  lumber  can  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  a  cost 
of  (12  per  thousand,  and  sold  at  $20. 

6.  OUier  buildings :  Boarding-house  at  the  mill ;  assay-office ;  mana- 
ger's house,  stables,  blacksmith-shop-~all  complete  and  in  good  order. 

Wages  are  still  high  in  this  locality,  ranging  as  follows :  Miners,  $4 
per  day ;  engineers,  $4 ;  carmen,  $3.  Wood  can  be  delivered  at  the  mill 
or  mine  for  $3  per  cord. 

When  Mr.  Eilers  was  present  at  the  Exchequer  Mill,  Mr.  L.  Chalmers^ 
the  manager  of  the  company,  had  sent-  50  tons  of  Exchequer  ore  to  the 
Monitor  and  Northwestern  Mill-,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  w^ked  by 
chloridizing-roasting  and  amalgamation.  This  mill  used  the  McGlew 
furnace,  a  shaft-furnace  provided  with  blast  at  three  different  heights, 
with  a  reveberatoiy  attached.  En  p^sani  I  may  remark  that,  in  the 
construction  of  this  furnace,  the  principles  of  roasting  have  not  been 
kept  in  view.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  furnace  did  vei^  poor  work, 
and  Mr.  Chalmers's  experiment  ended  in  disappointment,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following : 
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Mr.  Chalmers  sent  50  tons  of  Exchequer  ore,  the  battery^samples  of 
which,  taken  every  half  hour  by  Mr.  Ohalmers's  foreman,  assayed : 

Gold |8  24 

Silver 61  92 

Add  for  salt  in  sample* ...i 2  80 

72  96 

He  sent  also  8  tons  of  low-grade  IXL  ore,  yielding,  by  samples  taken 
in  the  same  way,  $29.50  p^r  ton. 

The  two  lots  should  have  yielded,  at  90  per  cent.,  a  gross  return  of 
$3,495.60,  while  the  actual  return  made  by  the  mill  was  only  $653.34,  or 
not  quite  17  per  cent.  The  chlorination-tests,  made  frequently  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  ran  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  only,  except  what  came  from  the 
dust-chambers,  which  gave  82  per  cent. 

Since  Mr.  Eilers's  presence  at  the  mine  little  yrork  has  been  done,  ex- 
cept that  the  connection  between  the  100-foot  level  of  the  engine-shaft 
with  the  main  tunnel  has  been  made.  The  cause  was  the  temporary  ex- 
haustion of  the  working-capital,  which  is,  howevei*,  likely  to  be  supplied. 

In  the  IXL  mine,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  below  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  probably  on  the  Accacia  vein,  very^little  work  has  been 
done  during  the  year.  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  is  also  sux)erintendent  of  this 
mine,  reports  in  regard  to  it  in  December : 

The  north  drift  from  the  200-foot  level,  thongh  in  208  feet  from  the  new  engine-shaft, 
has  not  yet  tapped  the  ore-chnte  which  made  this  mine  famons  in  1861,  and  created 
an  excitement  which  resnlted  in  the  erection  of  the  town  and  the  organlEatlon  and 
establishment  of  the  mining-district  of  Silver  Mountain. 

N<yt  <»ily  have  we  not  yet  reached  this  ore-body,  as  to  the  existence  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  yielded  to  the  superficial  scratching  of  those  primeval  days, 
irom  a  space  only  40  feet  long  by  22  feet  high,  ore  which  milled  at  Silver  Creek,  now 
the  Exchequer  Mill,  over  (50,000 ;  not  only  have  we  not  reached  this  ore>body,  but 
our  new  works  have  not  yet  extended  into  the  original  DLL  location,  which  was  93 
feet  from  the  present  face  of  the  north  drift,  the  conformation  of  tbe  ground  requiring, 
and  economical  working  demanding,  that  the  engine-shaft  should  h6  sunk  on  the  Buck- 
eye portion  of  the  ground. 

Two  hundred  feet  more  of  driving,  at  a  cost  of  from  $12  to  $14  per  foot,  will  bring 
ns  under  the  perpendicular  of  this  ore-body,  and  should  it  dip  north,  as  I  think  it  does, 
a  few  feet  more,  into  a  mass  of  ore  which,  even  at  this  shallow  depth,  will  redeem  some 
of  my  prognostications  as  to  the  great  value  of  this  lode  when  thoroughly  opened  up. 

Tour  hoisting- works  are  in  excellent  condition,  requiring  nothing  out  the  addition 
of  a  second  drum  to  facilitate  the  working  of,  and  raising  firom,  two  or  more  levels 
simultaneously. 

Everything  has  been  arranged  for  economical  and  efficient  working  to  a  depth  of 
500  or  600  feet. 

The  engine  is  a  double  8-itich  cylinder,  by  Bacon,  of  New-Tork,  geared  to  one  wind- 
ing-drum, with  brake-lever  and  reversing-action  mounted  on  a  solid  cast-iron  bed,  very 
compact  and  strong.  Steam  is  supplied  to  both  engine  and  pumps  by  a  strong  40 
horse-power  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  set  in  brick  in  a  separate  building.  Pumping  is 
done  by  a  No.  5  Blake  pump,  steam-cylinder  7^,  water-cylinder  4^,  stroke  10  inches ; 
capacity  from  8,000  to  10,250  gallons  per  hour.  The  main  building  measures  50  by  30, 
and  20  feet  firom  the  ground-sill  to  waU-plate,  strengthened  with  8  by  8  timbers,  and 
strongly  trussed  and  braced  in  the  roof,  which  has  a  hish  pitoh,  on  account  of  snow. 
The  carpenter's  shop  occupies  a  space  at  right  angles  to  the  hoisting-floor,  and  measures 
40  by  241  The  blacksmith's  shop  stands  at  the  month  of  the  main  tunnel,  and  about 
140  feet  northwest  of  the  hoisting-works.  The  engine-shaft  is  212  feet  deep,  substan- 
tiaUy  timbered  in  two  divisions,  5  by  4^  in  the  clear,  and  strongly  brattioed  and  lined. 

Tbe  town  of  Monitor  is  situated  six  miles  northeasterly  from  the  Ex- 
cbeqaer  Mill,  on  a  small  eastern  affluent  of  the  East  Fork  of  Oarson 
Biver.   In  its  vicinity  are  a  nnmber  of  mines,  such  as  the  Tarshish,  Silver^ 
Glance,  Olobe,  &c.,  which  have  all  been  described  in  former  reports. 
Most  of  them  are  located  on  a  dike  of  white  tufa,  which,  in  parts,  becomes 

*  That  is  to  say,  there  being  4  per  cent,  of  salt  with  the  roasted  ore,  the  assays  from 
the  battery  are  increased  by  4  per  cent,  to  show  theactual'valueof  the  oreminus  the  salt. 
Tbe  change  of  weight  of  the  original  ore  by  roasting  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  prob- 
ably insignificant,  the  mass  being  quartz. — K.  W.  R. 
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very  sillceoneu  In  1874  only  the  Silver  Glance,  owned  by  the  Monitor 
and  Northwestern  Oompany,  was  worked.  The  principal  work  on  this 
mine  is  a  tnnnel  400  feet  long,  driven  in  from  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  creek,  in  tnfa.  From  here  a  cross-cut  300  feet  long  is  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  tannel,  and  from  this  a  shaft  150  feet  deep  has  been  sunk. 
In  the  latter  a  small  body  of  ore,  consisting  of  galena,  blende,  iron-py- 
rites, copper-pyrites,  and  fahlore,  had  just  been  found  when  Mr.  Eilers 
was  at  the  mine.  The  body  was  3  feet  thick,  and  exposed  for  a  length 
of  only  15  feet.  The  ore  was  reported  to  assay  from  tl80  to  $200  per 
ton,  and  was  to  be  worked  in  the  McOIew  furnace  and  mill  mentioned 
above.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  Monitor 
Creek  and  the  Carson.  There  are  ten  stamps,  (dry-crushing,)  four  com- 
mon amalgamating-pans,  one  Knox  pan,  two  settlers,  and  one  Eagle  or 
McGlew  furnace,  the  latter  being  a  16-foot  stack,  with  three  fire-places, 
one  above  the  other  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet,  under  the  grate  of  each 
of  which  a  blast-pipe  is  located.  The  side  of  the  iiimaee  in  which  the 
^re-places  are  is  an  incline,  on  which  the  ore  slides  down,  being  blown 
against  the  other  wall  as  soon  as  it  comes  before  the  blast.  The  draught 
is  downward,  carrying  the  ore  into  a  kind  of  reverberatory,  where  it  is 
stirred  by  hand.  The  dust  passes  into  condensation-chambers  connected 
with  a  low  chimney.  The  Tarshish  mine  was  expected  to  be  worked 
soon  again.  * 

In  the  vicinity  of  Monitor,  and  north  of  it,  in  Mogul  district,  is  the 
Morning  Star  mine,  which,  though  not  worked  at  present,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion here  as  the  only  locality  I  have  yet  found  in  the  West  where  very 
solid  enargite  occurs  in  masses.  It  assays  $90  in  silver  and  $10  in  gold, 
and,  being  an  arsenical-copper  ore,  it  has  so  far  not  been  work^  to 
advantage,  though  this  might  easily  be  done  by  smelting. 

DescHpiUm  of  leading  mines ^  Alpine  County ^  CdHfornia,  1874. 
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Operations  of  leading  mines  of  Alpine.  County ^  California^  1874. 

Silver  Mountain  district — ^Kame  of  mine.  Exchequer;  owners,  Ex- 
chequer Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  London :  numberof  miners 
employed,  16 ;  miners'  wages  per  day,  $4 ;  cost  oi  sinking  per  foot, 
$30 ;  cost  of  drifting  per  foot,  from  $12  to  $14 ;  cost  of  stoping  per  ton, 
$2;  cost  of  mining  per  ton  extracted,  $3;  cost  of  milling  per  ton,  $6.25 ; 
company  working  its  own  mill;  number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked, 
245J  ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $17.05  net ;  total  bullion-product,  $4,177.57. 

JB^ported  by  Lewis  Chalmers,  manager. 

Statement 'Of  quartz-niills  of  Alpine  County^  California^  1874. 

Silver  Mountain ^  district — Name  of  mill.  Exchequer;  owners.  Ex- 
chequer Mining  Company,  of  London ;  kind  of  power  and  amount, 
42  horse-power  engine  and  boiler;  number  of  stamps,  8;  weight  of 
stamps,  605  pounds ;  number  of  drops  per  minute,  85 ;  height  of  drop, 
9  inches ;  number  of  pans,  4  Hepburn ;  number  of  concentrators,  2 
Hendy ;  23  8-foot  settlers ;  crush  wet  and  .work  raw ;  cost  of  mill, 
$37,198,  including  saw-mill  and  1  timber-ranch;  capacity  per  24 
hburs,  16  tons ;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  $6.25 ;  tons  crushed  during 
year,  100 ;  1  run  showed  that  the  ore  could  not  be  treated  without 
roasting. 

Beported  by  Lewis  Chalmers,  manager. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

For  an  account  of  the  operations  for  the  year  in  this  county  (except 
Panamint  district)  t  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Crape,  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  whose  intelligence  and  good  judgment  sufficiently  appear  in  the 
statements  he  has  furnished.  Mr.  Crapo  desires  that  acknowledgment 
be  made  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Cowles,  of  Cartago,  for  assistance  in  preparing  an 
estimate  of  the  bullion-product,  and  says:  ^'Although  Mr.  Cowles's 
figures  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  estimates  from  other  sources,  £ 
unhesitatingly  accept  them  as  correct,  not  only  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior facilities  for  obtaining  accurate  data,  but  also  becanse  his  state- 
ments are  confirmed  by  what  I  know  to,  have  been  the  production  of 
ore." 

Mr.  Crapo's  report  to  me  is  dated  in  November,  1874.  I  have  added 
some  points  of  later  date. 

The  mining-operations  carried  on  in  Inyo  County  during  the  past  year 
have  been  hindered  by  mismanagement  and  legal  complications  and 
doubts  or  struggles  about  titles  in  the  older  districts,  while  rank  spec- 
ulation has  characterized  the  newer  ones.  The  extension  of  the  time 
for  working  claims  located  before  the  mining-act  of  1872  has  worked 
injury  in  the  older  districts.  In  CeiTO  Gordo  district  especially  is  this 
felt.  The  first  discoverers  and  locators  of  claims  in  this  district,  taking 
pains  to  cover  the  country  with  ^'  wildcat  locations,''  and  then  settling 
down  to  the  practice  of  law,  have  thus  far  made  it  lucrative  if  not  hon- 
orable to  themselves,  but  expensive  to  the  mining-interests,  as  capital- 
ists inventing  in  this  district  know  to  their  cost. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  outlook  of  mining  in  this 
county  is  brighter  now  than  at  any  time  in  its  past  history.  The  pro- 
jected Independence  and  Los  Angeles  Railroad,  if  completed  as  at 
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present  designed,  will  prove  the  mo^t  i>owerfal  restorative  to  the  min- 
ing-indastries  of  this  region  that  conld  well  be  applied. 

Among  the  projected  enterprises  completed  within  the  lai^t  year  is 
the  Oottonwood  flame,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  west  of  Owens  Lake.  Projected  in  1872  by  Sherman  Stevens, 
it  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  completion  nntil  the  spring  of  1874. 
This  flume  is  about  six  miles  long ;  its  head  being  situated  on  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Stevens 
saw-mill  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flume,  to  which  the  logs  are 
hauled  and. converted  into  lumber  and  mining-timber.  These  are  sent 
down  the  flume  to  a  point  near  Owens  Lake,  where  they  are  sold  at  $45  per 
thousand.  Around  the  head  of  this  creek,  at  an  altitude  of  from  9,000  feet 
to  12,000  feet,  are  many  square  miles  of  scrubby  forest,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  yellow  pine,  spruce,  tamarack,  and  white  flr.  The  principal 
drawbacks  to  this  as  a  lumbering  region  are  the  want  of  suitable  tim- 
ber and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  to  mill  what  there  is,  owing  to 
the  ruggedness  of  the  country.  The  deep  snows  and  cold  weather  in 
winter  preclude  work  in  that  season. 

The  completion  in  May,  1874,  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  Water- Works, 
belonging  to  the  Cerro  Oordo  Water  and  Mining  Company,  a  Los 
Angeles  incorporation,  marks  an  era  in  the  development  of  the  district. 
Water,  heretofore  so  scarce  and  only  obtainable  at  from  7-  to  10  cents 
per  gallon,  is  now  supplied  to  the  mines,  furnaces,  and  citizens  at  a  cost 
of  from  1^  cents  to  4  cents  per  gallon. 

This  enterprise,  inaugurated  in  1873,  was  only  bronght  to  a  successftil 
issue  in  May,  1874.  The  water  is  brought  from  the  Miller  Spring,  ten 
and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Cerro  Gordo,  being  raised  1,870  feet  to 
the  summit  of  the  Inyos  by  three  Hooker  steam-pumps,  placed  2,800 
feet  apart,  each  pump  overcoming  a  vertical  lift  of  620  teet. 

The  discharge-pipes  are  composed  of  3-inch  boiler-flues  fastened  to- 
gether by  screw-collars.  From  the  summit  the  water  runs  through 
thirteen  and  one-half  mUes  of  4-inch  No.  18  and  No.  16  sheet-iron  pipe, 
having  a  fall  of  950  feet,  to  the  town  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  sheet-iron 
pipe  was  made  in  Los  Angeles,  in  lengths  of  12  feet,  coated  inside  and 
outside  with  asphaltum,  and  in  this  condition  shipped  to  the  ground. 
In  laying  the  pipe  the  joints  were  fastened  together  by  a  riveted  sheet- 
iron  collar,  made  of  No.  16  iron,  3  inches  wide,  being  daubed  with  melted 
asphaltum  and  slipped  over  the  joints  and  held  in  place  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  asphaltum.  As  originally  constructed,  a  portion  of  this  pipe  was 
intended  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  650  feet  in  crossing  a  sag  in  the 
mountain,  thus  reducing  the  length  to  about  nine  miles;  but,  after  com- 
pletion, the  water  being  turned  on,  the  joint-fastening  was  found  t6 
be  entirely  inadequate,  the  pressure  being  sufiioient  to  force  all  the 
water  out  at  the  joints.  The  expedient  of  leading  the  joints  was  next 
undertaken,  but  with  no  better  success ;  and  the  engineer  in  charge 
not  understanding  the  efficacy  of  an  inside  collar,  as  usually  applied 
in  such  cases,  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  pipe  and  run  it  around 
the  mountain,  at  an  increased  expense  to  the  company  of  $26,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  cost  exceed  974.000.  Since  completion  it  works  indiffer- 
ently well,  fully  two-thirds  or  the  water  which  passes  through  the 
pumps  arriving  at  Cerro  Gordo.  As  an  investment  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  pay  back  the  original  outlay  in  two  years. 

The  Potosi  tunnel  is  an  enterprise  recently  inaugurated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Simpson,  a  mining-engineer.  Its  point  of  begin- 
ning is  at  the  lower  town  of  Cerro  Gordo,  whence  it  is  designed  to  pass 
under  the  town  and  tap  the  mineral-zone  extending  along  the  upper 
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edge  of  the  town.  Its  total  length  is  to  be  4,000  feet,  and  it  is  intended 
to  cut  tiie  Union  vein  at  a  depth  of  1,040  feet.  (Another  estimate, 
perhax>8  nearer  the  trath,  is  663  feet.)  It  is  designed  to  furnish  an  out- 
let for  the  easier  working  of  the  mine.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  of  sufficient 
width  to  admit  a  double  track.  The  Burleigh  drill  is  to  be  used  in  its 
construction,  and  it  is  expected  to  reach  the  Union  mine  in  sixteen 
months.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  $100,000. 

The  Gerro  Gordo  metalliferous  belt  occupies  a  width  of  about  four 
miles,  the  summit  of  the  Inyo  Mountains  being  about  the  middle.  The 
Inyos  are  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  rising  somewhat  steeply  above 
Owens  Lake  on  the  west  side,  and  being  much  more  precipitous  on 
the  east  side.  The  metalliferous  zone  is  composed  of  Silurian  (!)  lime- 
stone, tilted  at  a  high  angle,  with  a  sharp  westerly  dip }  the  general 
coarse  of  the  planes  of  stratification  being  north  and  south.  East  of 
the  summit,  considerable  masses  of  intrusive  feldspathio  porphyry  irreg- 
ularly alternate  with  the  limestone,  while  on  the  west  side  a  few  nar- 
row patches  of  porphyry  and  argillaceous  slate  are  to  be  seen.  The 
limestone  exhibits  all  stages  of  metamorphism,  from  the  dark  fossil- 
iferous  to  the  purest  marble.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  an 
altitude  above  the  sea  of  about  8,500  feet,  and  4,700  feet  above  Owens 
Lake,  five  and  one-half  miles  distant.  The  ore-deposits  of  the  district, 
containing  lead  and  silver  ores,  are  collectively  fissure-veins.*  Their 
breadth  is  from  a  mere  seam  to  120  feet  or  more.  They  may  be  divided, 
acconling  to  their  strike  and  the  nature  of  the  matrix  filling  them,  into 
two  principal  classes : 

1.  Vertical  veins,  striking  north  and  south,  and  inclining  to  follow  the 
planes  of  stratification  of  tiie  country-rock,  with  a  matrix  composed  of 
fragments  of  limestone,  calc-spar,  a  little  gypsum,  (satin  spar,)  and 
heavy  spar,  galena,  and  iron-pyrites.  From  the  decomposition  of  these 
have  been  formed  Immense  quantities  of  cerussite,  -anglesite,  a  little 
minium,  massicote,  wulfenite,  and,  in  some  of  the  mines,  pyromorphite. 
Oeodes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  generally  incmsted  with  crys- 
tals of  cerussite  and  calcite.  This  class  of  veins  are  very  irregular  in 
dip  and  strike.    Their  width  is  from  2  feet  to  120  feet. 

2.  Veins  having  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  strike,  (conform- 
ing in  strike  to  the  axis  of  the  mountain-range,)  with  a  varying  dip  of 
from  20^  southwest  to  20^  northeast  The  gangue  is  quartz,  with  ores 
of  silver  and  copper,  (dyscrasite,  freieslebenite,  pyrargyrite,  pronstite, 
stephanite,  native  silver,  malachite,  azurite,  iron-pyrites,  chalcopyrite, 
erythrite,  beiberite,  tetrahedrite.)  iGl^old  is  not  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  porphyry  dikes,  where  it 
runs  as  high  as  $76  per  ton.  The  veins  of  this  class  are  strong  and 
well  defined,  ranging  in  width  from  a  mere  seam  to  3  feet.  Vertical 
grooved  frictionsurfaces,  or  slickensides,  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  this  class,  while,  in  crossing  the 
lead-veins,  they  fault  the  latter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bullion-production  of  this  district  for  the  last 
year  has  been  derived  from  the  working  of  two  mines,  or  one  mine  and 
a  spur,  the  Union  or  San  Felipe  and  the  Omega.  The  former  is  owned 
and  worked  by  V.  Beaudry,  of  Oerro  Gordo,  and  Messrs.  fielshaw  &  Jud- 
8on,  of  San  Francisco.  The  Omega  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Owens 
Lake  Silver-Lead  Company,  whose  reduction-works  are  located  at  Swan- 

*Thi8  is  Mr.  Crape's  classification.  Haying  never  personally  examined  the  mines,  I 
can  pass  no  judgment  opon  it.  A  description  by  Mr.  £ilers  will  be  tbund  in  my  Fifth 
Beport,  (rendered  February  8, 1873,}  on  pages  17>22.— B.  W.  B. 
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sea,  near  Owens  Lake.  The  war  of  monopoly  carried  on  for  the  last  four 
years  between  these  two  companies  finally  culminated,  early  in  1873,  in  a 
suit  of  ejectment  brought  against  the  Union  Company  ostensibly  by  the 
San  Felipe  Company,  bat  really  by  the  Swansea  Company,  (the  stock  of 
the  former  being  owned  by  the  latter  company.)  The  case  came  up  tor 
trial  in  Jnly,  1873,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  Swansea  Company  that  the  Union  was  a  ^^  jumped"  title, 
being  located  on  the  San  Felipe  vein,  which  was  the  older  location.  The 
Union  Company  attempted  to  show  that  the  .San  Felipe  was  located 
on  a  ^^  silver-vein  ^  cutting  diagonally  across  the  ^'  lead- vein."  On  the 
trial  it  appeared  to  the  jury  that  the  discovery-shaft  of  the  San  Felipe 
was  sunk  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  veins;  and  a  verdict 
was  rendered  giving  both  veins  to  the  San  Felipe  or  Swansea  Company. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  still  hangs. 
Meanwhile,  the  Union  Company  (under  a  nominal  bond)  has  been  vig- 
orously at  work  robbing  the  mine  of  the  rich  ores,  leaving  all  ores  assay- 
ing less  than  25  per  cent,  in  lead  in  the  mine,  or  putting  them  over  the 
dump  as  waste. 

As  a  specimen  of  mine-engineering,  the  Union  mine  is  by  no  means 
a  model.  But  few  timbers  are  used;  consequently  accidents  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  from  the  falling  of  large  flakes  of  ore  and  rock. 
The  mine  is  developed  to  a  vertical  depth  of  about  430  feet,  the  various 
inclines  and  shafts  requiring  about  700  feet  to  reach  this  depth.  At 
present  the  mine  is  worked  through  the  Freiberg  and  Bullion  tunnels, 
which  are  about  650  feet  and  400  feet  in  length,  tespeotively,  and  both 
cut  the  vein  at  a  vertical  depth  of  160  feet.  Placed  underground,  at 
the  end  of  the  Freiberg  tunnel,  is  a  16-bor8e  engine,  used  to  raise  the 
ore  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  chute,  tiience 
run  into  a  car  and  transported  to  the  dump.  Here  it  is  sorted  by  hand, 
thence  hauled  to  the  furnaces,  150  yards  distant,  in  wagons ;  requiring 
thirteen  men  to  dispose  of  the  ore  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  fur- 
naces. The  mine  employs  twenty  miners,  and  raises  60  tons  of  ore  in 
24  hours.  The  cost  of  mining  is  estimated  at  $7  per  ton.  With  better 
arrangements,  the  cost  ought  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  furnace. 

This  mine  is  noted  for  its  large  quantities  of  compact  anglesite.  Im- 
mense masses  are  found,  weighing  several  tons,  and  generally  exhibit- 
ing a  concentric  or  banded  structure  throughout.  When  concentric,  it 
generally  contains  a  kernel  of  galena. 

One*ninth  of  the  ore  raised  is  composed  of  galena,  compact  anglesite, 
and  cerussite ;  the  remainder  is  gray  and  ferruginous  carbonates. 

From  December  1, 1873,  to  November  1, 1874,  this  mine  has  produced 
12,171  tons  of  ore,  of  an  average  assay- value  of  47  per  cent,  lead  and 
87  ounces  In  silver  per  ton.    . 

The  ores  are  reduced  in  two  small  furnaces,  one  owned  by  V.  Beandry 
and  the  other  by  Belshaw  &  Judson,  the  ore  being  divided  equally 
between  the  two.  The  exact  amount  of  ore  smelted  during  the  year  is 
not  easily  arrived  at,  since  there  were  large  quantities  on  the  dumps  at 
the  furnaces  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  there  are  at  present  about 
5,000  tons  at  Belshaw's  furnace,  though  none  at  Beaudry's. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1873,  Beaudry's  furnace  was  remodeled  to  con- 
form to  the  more  modern  method  of  smelting.  Its  present  dimensions 
are :  At  the  level  of  the  slag-spout,  5  by  3  feet ;  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres, 
34  by  40  inches ;  above  the  bosh,  4  by  4.3  feet.  The  whole  height  above 
the  tuyeres  is  9  feet.  There  are  five  tuyeres  of  3.5-inch  nozzle.  A  No. 
6  Boot  blower  furnishes  the  blast. 
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ChargeB  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Charcoal,  19,760  pounds 7}|  tons. 

Ores^  consisting  of  galena,  sulphates,  and  carbonates 25     tons. 

Slag 2     tons. 

Qaartzose-sUver  ores,  (when  procurable) 1.75  tons. 

Cost  for  twenty  four  "hours, 

m 

Charcoal,  19,750  pounds $261  25 

Labor: 

3  smelters,  at  $4 ^ 12  00 

3  helpers,  at  $4 12 .00 

3  chargers,  at  $4 12  00 

2  engineers,  at  $4 : 8  00 

2  foremen ,  at  $8 16  00 

12  roustabouts,  at  $4 : 48  00 

Cost  of  water  per  day 26  00 

Blacksmithing,  fireclay,  repairing  furnace,  wear  and  tear  of 

machinery,  oil,  &c 75  00 

Total  cost  per  day,  (excluding  cost  of  ore) 469  25 

The  above  equally  applies  to  Belshaw's  furnace,*  with  the  exception  of 
the  shape  of  the  furnace,  which  is  round. 

These  furnaces,  when  in  good  running  order,  turn  out  on  an  average 
215  lead-bars,  weighing  85  ^unds  each,  or  9^^^  tons,  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Omega  mine,  owned  by  the  Swansea  Company,  after  producing 
481  tons  of  ore,  closed  down  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  Mismanagement 
and  financial  and  legal  difficulties  are  the  presumed  cause. 

The  Santa  Maria,  Jefferson,  and  Carman  lead-mines,  formeiiy  pro- 
ducing much  ore,  have  been  entirely  idle  during  the  past  year. 

The  Diaz  mine,  discovered  and  opened  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
exploited  to  a  depth  of  98  feet,  and  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  valua- 
ble mine  in  the  future.  It  is  a  claim  of  1,500  linear  feet ;  has  a  north 
and  south  strike ;  is  3  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  increasing  to  a  width  of 
8  feet  at  a  depth  of  98  feet  On  the  surface  it  dips  64^  east,  but 
becomes  nearly  vertical  at  a  depth  of  98  feet.  It  has  produced  136 
tons  of  ore,  mostly  sulphur-yellow  oxides,  (minium  and  massicote,)  with 
small  quantities  of  galena.  Green  lead-ore  (mimetite)  is  found  in  small 
quantities.  The  average  assay-value  is  66  per  cent,  lead,  with  from  78 
to  288  ounces  in  silver.  All  the  ores  hitherto  extracted  have  been  sold 
to  Beandry's  furnace,  for  $9.50  per  ton.  The  mine  is  now  idle  on  ac- 
count of  conflicting  '^  wildcat "  claims  and  small  profits. 

Of  the  many  silver-veins  formerly  worked,  bu&  one,  the  Eaya,  has 
produced  more  than  a  few  tons  of  ore.  This  is  owned  by  the  •  Union 
Company,  and  is  variously  known  as  the  San  Felipe,  Baya,  and  Mo- 
hawk. The  ore  id  of  low  grade,  its  principal  value  being  to  form  a 
silicate  of  lead  in  smelting  the  lead  ores.  The  product  has  been  about 
130  tons,  of  a  gross  value  of  $25  per  ton. 

The  San  Ignacio,  Belmont,  Widdekind,  San  Lucas,  Buena  Suerta, 

*  By  a  compariaon  ^f  the  figures  with  those  given  in  page  355  of  my  Beport  of  1873  (for 
1872)  for  the  works  of  Belsbaw  &  Jadson,  it  will  be  seen  that  mach  more  fuel  is 
employed  than  is  there  stated. — ^R.  W.  R. 
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Friendsbipy  and  several  Bmaller  veins  of  less  note,  have  each  produced 
a  few  tons  of  silver-ore,  the  whole  of  them  together  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  tons*    They  are  at  present  all  idle. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  '<  furnace  combination '^  for  silver-ores  are  $10 
per  ton  for  third  class,  $20  for  second  class,  and  $30  for  first  class.  The 
third  class  assays  60  onnces  or  less ;  the  second  class,  from  60  ounces  to 
180  ounces :  and  the  first  class  from  180  ounces  to  560  or  more  in  silver 
per  ton  of  2,000  i>ounds.  The  majority  of  the  richer  ores  contain  from 
$10  to  $76  in  gold  per  ton.  In  custom-workiug,  $1.15  per  ounce  is  all 
owed  for  silver  and  nothing  for  the  gold,  while  $50  ^r  ton  is  charged 
for  working  the  ores.  Ores  containing  less  than  100  ounces  in  silver 
per  ton  usually  bring  the  mine-owners  in  debt  to  the  furnaces.  All  the 
silver-mines  worked  during  th^past  two  years  (with  a  single  exception) 
have  become  indebted  to  the  furnaces  on  the  sale  of  ores.  This  accounts  for 
their  being  closed  down.  The  owners,  having  neither  singly  nor  in  the 
aggregate  sufficient  means  to  erect  reduction- works,  prefer  awaiting  the 
advent  of  outside  capital  before  attempting  to  realize  a  profit  from  the 
working  of  their  mines. 

The  bullion-production  of  the  district  from  December  1,  1873,  to 
November  1, 1874,  amounts  to«— 


\ 

Vtom  the  worka  of— 

No.  of  tons. 

• 

No.  onnces 

in  siivor, 
per  ton. 

Total  value 
In   silver, 
at«l.9939. 

Total  Tolne 
in  lead,at> 
6o. 

Aggrepite 
valoa. 

Belahaw  ^  JodMO 

9;  893  090-9000 

3,  381  491-SOOO 
120  48741000 

134 
140 
140 

•448,353  16 

431, 064  28 
91,806  63 

|30».a39i8 

284, 528  73 

14,3U90 

$790,992  64 

715, 59'J  01 
36.904  li 

v.  Beandry 

Owens  Lake  Silver  I^.d  Company 

Total  production,  5,095i/^^  tons,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  (1,511,089.77 
The  produotion  of  the  Union  mine  for  the  month  of  November,  1874, 
will  not  be  less  than  1,200  tons  of  ore.  The  bullion  from  Belshaw  and 
Beaudry's  furaaoes  will  be  about  250  tons  each.  The  total  silver-product 
for  twelve  months  was,  therefore,  about  $1,000,000  ^  lead,  say,  $680,000. 
Correct  data  showing  ttie  average  assay-value  of  the  lead-ores  are  not 
obtainable,  for  the  reason  that  no  record  is  kept,  and  the  loss  in  smelt- 
ing (which  is  very  great)  not  being  known,  it  cannot  be  accuratly  calcu- 
lated. 

The  average  of  a  considerable  number  of  blow-pipe  assays  gives  47 
per  cent  lead  and  87  ounces  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  There 
is  a  mu^  greater  loss  in  the  smelting-process  than  the  proprietors  are 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

The  average  value  of  the  bullion  in  the  above  table  is  deduced  from 
the  statements  of  the  owners.* 

Watufobia  district  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Inyo  Mountains,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Gerro  Gordo.    It  is  claimed  to  be  a  continuation  of 

*  At  the  oloee  of  1S74,  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisoo  writes  as  follows  to  that  paper  concerning  the  Oetio  Gordo  mines : 

*^  There  are  two  farnaces,  each  about  thirty  tons  ore  capacity,  now  in  constant  opera- 
tion—one owned  by  M.  W.  Belshaw  and  the  other  by  V.  Beandry.  The  ore  used  by 
these  furnaces  is  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  Union  mine  and  the  Isnacio  silver  mine. 
The  base  bullion  produced  by  each  furnace  is  about  twelve  and  a  lialf  tons -per  day, 
and  is  worth  about  $115  in  silver  and  $90  in  lead  per  ton.  The  lead  will  pay  expenses 
of  mining,  smelting,  and  transportation  to  San  Francisoo,  where  its  cost  for  refining  is 
about  $25  per  ton.  leaving  a  net  profit  of  about  $90  per  ton.  The  Santa  Maria  and 
Omega  mines  and  the  smeltlug-works  owned  by  the  Owens  Lake  Silver  and  Lead 
Company  are  now  idle,  but  are  expected  to  start  again  soon.  These  mines  are  looking 
weU,  and  ought  to  yield  as  much  as  the  Union. 

"  To  give  some  idea  of  the  profits  made  agaioBt  the  capital  involved  here  since  the 
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tho  Cerro  Gordo  mineral  belt.  The  priucipal  owners  of  this  district, 
Messrs.  Brady  and  Eeddy,  are  not  actively  developing  it  at  present 

Kearaarge  district  is  situated  high  ap  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada^  opposite  Fort  Independence.  A  little  prospecting  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  summer,  and  some  considerable  belies  of  low- 
grade  ore  are  in  sight.  The  mines  consist  of  the  Kearsarge,  Silver 
Sprout,  Lamb,  and  Virginia  Consolidated.  A  10-stamp  mill  is  connected 
with  the  mines — idle. 

Bu88  district  contains  the  Eclipse  mine,  owned  by  an  English  com- 
pany. Prospecting  has  been  going  on  since  last  June,  but  no  consid- 
erable bodies  of  ore  have  yet  been  found.  The  ores  iire  galena,  silver, 
and  gold  in  layers,  forming  a  combed  structure.  A  mill  and  furnace 
are  connected  with  the  mine — both  idle. 

Goso  district  contains  a  half  score  of  Mexicans,  who  work,  with  their 
Qsaal  dilatoriness,  a  few  narrow  gold-veins,  producing  about  $1,200  per 
annum. 

Panamint  district. — The  following  data  concerning  this  district  are 
taken  from  a  manuscript  report  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Stetefeldt,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

The  district  is  located  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Panamint  range  of 
mountains,  in  Inyo  County.  The  road  by  which  the  mines  are  at  pres- 
ent reached  starts  from  Indian  Wells,  situated  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  not  far  from  Walker's  Pass,  a  station  on  the  road  from 
Los  Angeles  to'  Cerro  Gordo,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  distant 
from  Los  Angeles.  Panamint  is  northeast  of  Indian  Wells  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles  by  the  present  wagon-road,  which  has  to  cross  three 
valleys  and  three  low  ranges  of  mountains  between  Indian  Wells  and 
Panamint. 

The  Panamint  range  has  a  general  course  of  north  20^  west  and  south 
20O  east,  and  is,  both  in  altitude  and  extent,  the  most  prominent  one  in 
this  neighborhood,  its  highest  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  hence  it  attracts  the  clouds  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  is  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  cloud-bursts. 
On  its  east  slope  is  Death  Valley,  which,  according  to  Williamson's 
observations,  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Observations 
taken  on  the  road  from  Indian  Wells  show  that  the  descent  of  the  val- 
leys east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  gradual,  and  terminates  finally  in 
Death  Valley.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  highest  peaks,  on  the 
^est  slope  of  the  range,  are  the  canons  in  which  Panamint  district  is 
located.  Of  these,  Surprise  Canon  is  the  most  interestin  g  and  prominent, 

smelting-works  Were  first  started,  I  sabjoin  the  following  table,  which  I  think  is  nearly 
correct : 

*'  Capital  involved  in  furnaces,  mineBf  hed-rodc  tunnels,  4'<^.,  each  year. 


"  Year. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Bullion  pro- 
daoedftons. 

Net  profitd 
at  $80  per 
ton. 

"1P69 

115,000 
15, 000 
30,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15.000 

$15,000 
30,000 
60,000 
75,000 
85,000 

100,000 

1,000 
1,500 
3.500 
4,000 
5^000 
6.000 

190.000 

"1870 

135, 000 

"mi 

S25,000 

"18TO 

360,000 

••16W 

450,000 

"1674 

540,000 

"Total 

1,600,000" 

« 

These  statements  are  exaggerated  as  to  the  amount  of  bnllion  per  famace  daily. 
I  give  them  without  indorsing  them.— R.  W.  E. 

H.  Ex.  177 3 
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containing  the  best  mines  of  the  district  and  the  town-site  of  Panamint. 
South  of  Surprise  Ga&on  is  Happy  Canon,  and  to  the  north  Narboe 
CafioiL  Panamint  Bange  is  of  considerable  width  in  this  vicinity,  the 
distance  from  its  summit  to  Panamint  Valley  being  eight  and  one-half 
miles,  and  to  Death  Valley,  as  I  am  informed,  eighteen  miles.  SQq)rise 
Ga£ion  has  a  general  course  of  north  7(P  east,  bending,  however,  to  the 
northeast  at  its  upper  end.  In  ascending  this  remarkable  cc^on,  one  is 
surprised,  indeed ;  such  steep,  bold,  and  barren  mountains,  intersected 
by  de^  gulches ;  such  a  variety  of  rocks ;  such  grand  traces  of  the 
work  of  the  unfettered  elements  1  One  can  only  compare  it  with  a  chsart 
of  the  moon,  and  conceive  that  such  must  have  been  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  of  our  earth  in  its  earliest  state.  Neither  grass  nor  soil  cover 
these  corroded  mountain-sides,  and  only  a  few  huge  cactus  have  fast- 
ened their  roots  to  the  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  cafion  is  formed  of 
coarse  gravel  and  great  bowldersL  some  of  the  latter  having  been  washed 
down  from  the  very  summit  of  the  range.  Unusually  heavy  storms 
have,  again,  from  time  to  time,  torn  this  young  and  gradually-formed 
conglomerate  and  swept  it  farther  onward,  cutting  perpendicular  chan- 
nels 10  and  13  feet  deep. 

Several  springs  make  their  appearance,  the  first  one  two  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  canon.  The  cafLon  here  becomes  narrower,  but  more 
friendly.  Luxuriant  vines  cover  the  rocks;  wherever  the  soil  is  moist 
there  are  copses  of  willows,  and  occasionally  a  small  pine-tree  springs 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks.  Six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  we 
reach  the  town-site  of  Panamint,  laid  out  on  most  dangerous  ground,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  and  about  6,000<feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  about  4,700  feet  above  Panamint  Valley.  Here 
the  canon  is  again  wider,  and  two  miles  farther  up  it  is  barred  1^  the 
summit,  dividing  it  into  a  north  and  east  fork. 

The  gulches  which  intersect  the  mountain-sides  at  oblique  angles  with 
Surprise  Ganon,  commencing  below  the  town-site  of  Panamint,  are 
named,  respectively,  on  the  north  slope,  Woodpecker,  Jacobus  Wonder, 
Stewart's  Wonder,  Sourdough;  on  the  south  slope^  Gannon,  Marvel, 
Little  Ghief,  Stern.  The  ridges  on  either  side  of  Surprise  Gafion,  near 
its  end,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  about  7,500  to  8,700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  These  gulches  are  well  timbered,  the  trees  being  nnt«pine  and 
cedar. 

Although  the  district  lies  in  a  barren  country,  and  is  rather  difficult 
of  access,  yet  its  natural  advantages  in  regard  to  wood,  water,  dnd.salt 
are  excellent;  The  geological  features  of  the  Panamint  Bange  are  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  interesting,  and  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject 
would  require  a  long  study.  Mr.  Stetefeldt  gives,  therefore,  only  such 
outlines  as  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the  min- 
eral deposits,  and  for  this  purpose  confines  himself  to  the  geology  of 
Surprise  Gaiion  alone. 

Surprise  Ganon,  from  its  mouth  to  the  summit  of  Panamint  Bange, 
presents  a  succession  of  sedimentary  metamorphic  rocks,  elevated,  dis- 
turbed, and  transformed  by  a  serie^s  of  eruptive  rocks  at  various  inter- 
vals. For  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  caiion  we  find  a  formation 
of  dark-colored  mica  slates,  alternating  with  quartzitic  slates,  with  littie 
patches  of  limestone  here  and  there  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  In  pro- 
ceeding farther,  we  find  this  slate  traversed  by  dikes  of  greisen.  Grei- 
sen  is  a  rock  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  consists  of  white  crystalline 
quartz  and  white  lithia  mica  (lepidolite).  Its  eruptive  nature,  which 
has  been  doubted  by  some  geologists,  becomes  here  very  evident.  This 
rock  becomes  soon  predominant,  and  forms,  an  immense  mass,  estimated 
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to  be  aboat  half  a  mile  in  width.  Here,  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness 
of  the  rock,  the  canon  is  very  narrow,  in  places  just  wide  enough  for 
tbo  road.  The  greisen  itself  is  again  perforated  by  dikes  of  diorite, 
and  where  the  greisen  ends  we  find  a  more  extensive  ernption  of  diorite, 
which  incloses  a  small  formation  of  crystalline  limestone.  Then  we 
meet  a  formation  of  light-colored,  highly  metamorphized  qnartzitic 
slates,  (with  mica,)  which  have  altogether  lost  their  stratification,  trav^ 
ersed  by  dikes  of  diorite.  This  is  followed  by  white  crystalline  lime- 
stone of  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  also  containing  diorite 
dikes.  Then,  again,  dark-colored  metamorphic  qnartzitic  slates,  with 
mica  and  hornblende  slates,  cut  by  diorite  and  diabase  dikes,  occur 
for  a  mile  and  a  half.  These  carry  more  or  less  limestone  on  the  mount- 
ain ridges. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  last  two  miles  of  the  ca&on,  which 
here  intersects  that  part  of  the  formation  which  interests  us  most, 
namely,  the  mineral  belt.  The  latter  consists  mainly  of  a  bluish  crys- 
talline limestone,  alternating  with  dark-colored  limestone  and  calcare- 
ous qnartzitic  and  mica  slates.  Finally,  the  chain  is  closed  by  an  enor- 
mous eruption  of  porphyritic  trachyte. 

In  reviewing  this  grand  formation,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  geology  of  Surprise  Canon.  We  recognize  two 
great  centers  of  eruption  and  elevation.  The  first  and  older  is  by  the 
greisen,  which  upheaved  and  broke  the  sedimentary  rocks,  followed  by 
eruptions  of  diorite,  which  did  their  share  in  metamorphizing  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  second  and  more  recent  one  by  the  porphyritic 
trachyte,  which  elevated  the  whole  range  to  its  present  height,  and 
undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  mineral  belt  which 
leans  against  this  rock. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Surprise  Canon  is  of  eruptive  origin;  that  is,  a 
fissure  riven  In  the  mountain.  The  numerous  dikes  of  diorite  which 
traverse  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  rarely  found  to  intersect  both  sides 
of  the  canon,  but  are  mostly  found  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which 
would  be  unaccountable,  if  the  channel  of  the  csdion  had  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  water. 

The  mineral  belt  of  Panamint  district  extends  from  west  to  east  two 
to  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  five  miles.  On 
the  north  slope  of  Surprise  Canon,  where  the  formation  is  more  regular, 
it  consists  of  t^e  following  succession  of  rocks:  Hornblende  slate; 
crystalline  bluish  limestone;  dark-colored  limestone,  calcareous  slate, 
qnartzitic  slate,  and  mica  slate;  dike  of  diorite  or  diabase;  white  mar- 
ble; dark  slates;  limestone;  and  then  the  enormous  eruption  of  the 
trachyte.  This  rock  is  composed  of  large  crystals  of  sanidine  in  a  flesh- 
colored  feldspathic  ground  mass,  inclosing  occasionally  crystals  of  horn- 
blende and  dark  mica. 

While  in  nearly  all  the  limestone  district?  of  Southeast  Nevada,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cortez,  Mineral  Hill,  Eureka,  Beveille,  and  White  Pine, 
the  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  aggregations,  no  matter  if  they 
are  defined  or  not  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  wall,  or  in  the  form  of 
impregnatiouB  in  the  limestone-^as  is  often  the  case  in  White  Pine — 
Panamint  district  caxries  its  ore  in  the  much-desired  shape  of  veins,  or, 
to  use  the  common  pleonastic  expression,  in  true  fissure- veins.  I  pro- 
nounce them  veins,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Their  croppings  can  be  traced  without  interruption  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

2.  There  is  a  well-defined  system  of  parallel  fissures. 
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3.  These  fissures  not  only  traverse  the  limestone,  bat  continae  through 
the  Blate. 

4.  They  intersect  the  country-rock  independent  of  the  strike  and  dip 
of  its  stratification. 

5.  The  ore  is  entirely  confined  to  the  gangae  between  the  walls  of  the 
veins.  In  no  instance  did  Mr.  Stetefieldt  find  even  a  trace  of  ore  in  the 
limestone.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  above-named  districts  in 
Nevada  will  remember  how  the  limestone  teemed  with  little  croppings 
and  bnnches  of  ore  of  most  irregular  shape. 

We  recognize  in  Panamint  district  one  main  system  of  veins,  which 
strikes  east  of  north  with  a  very  steep  dip  west  of  north,  to  which  be- 
long nearly  all  the  prominent  ledges,  and  then  a  subordinate  system, 
the  veins  of  which  strike  west  of  north  and  dip  east  of  north.  Exam- 
ples of  the  first  system  are  the  Wonder,  Marvel,  and  Hudson  Biver ; 
of  the  second,  the  Esperanza  and  War  Eagle.  In  comparing  the  strike 
of  the  different  veins  of  the  main  system,  there  seems  to  be  at  first 
sight  great  confusion  and  irregularity ;  but  these  disappear  at  once,  as 
soon  as  we  take  into  consideration  their  relative  position  in  the  mineral 
belt.  The  fissures  of  the  main  system  do  not  run  in  straight  lines,  bat 
in  curves.  At  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  belt,  they  have  a  course  of 
about  north  22^  east.  Proceeding  farther  east,  they  swing  more  and 
more  east  of  north,  reaching  nearly  due  east,  and  finally  sway  back  to 
a  northeast  course.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  ough  t  to  be  rather  aston- 
ished at  the  great  regularity  of  the  system. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  system 
of  veins  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  Surprise  Gafion.  Hence 
the  gulches  which  intersect  the  slopes  of  the  mountain-sides  mast  also 
cut  the  veins.  In  examining  these  points  qf  intersection,  we  find  that 
the  veins  are  more  or  less  disturbed  and  broken.  It  is  apparent,  also, 
that  these  gulches  owe  their  existence  to  eruptive  forces.  On  the  south 
slope  of  the  caSon  we  find  also  fissures  with  crushed  limestone — ^for 
instance,  near  the  Esperanza — causing  a  break  in  this  vein. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  that  the  veins  are  not  confined  to  the 
limestone,  but  also  continue  through  the  slate.  When  they  enter  the 
slate,  however,  we  find  them  generally  split  up  into  several  branches, 
which  condition  is  best  illustrated  at  the  east  end  of  Stewart's  Wonder. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  district  is  the  occurrence  of  branch  veins, 
which  dip  very  flat,  are  sometimes  much  more  developed,  and  carry 
richer  ore  than  the  main  vein.  This  case  is  well  illustrated  in  Jacob's 
Wonder. 

There  is  scarcely  a  mining-district  where  more  continuous  and  bolder 
croppings  are  found  than  in  Panamint.  In  mounting  the  ridges  on 
either  side  of  Surprise  Oaiion,  the  whole  system  of  veins  lies  spread 
before  the  observer  like  a  huge  map.  These  croppings  of  compact 
quartz  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet,  and  even  more,  and, 
being  less  destructible  than  the  country-rock;  often  project,  like  clif^is, 
over  10  feet  above  the  ground.  They  carry  rich  ore  in  continuance  over 
long  distances,  but  are  also  barren  for  long  distances. 

The  gangue  of  the  veins  is  a  hard  compact  quartz,  laminated  in  thick 
layers  parallel  to  the  walls.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  was  found 
in  the  Sunrise,  situated  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  mineral  belt. 
Here  a  great  part  of  the  quartz  is  spongy,  the  cavities  often  filled  with 
crystals  of  quartz.  In  this  mine  also  calc-spar  is  found  in  the  gangue, 
which  has  not  been  observed  anywhere  else  in  the  district. 

The  predominant  silver-bearing  mineral  which  gives  the  ore  its  value 
is  a  rich  silver  fahlore.    It  appears  entirely  undecomposed  very  close  to 
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the  sarface.  In  many  places,  however,  we  find  it  changed  to  stetefeldt- 
ite — ^that  is,  a  combination  of  antimoniates  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
zinc,  with  snlphuret  of  silver  and  water.  Where  this  mineral  makes 
its  appearance  it  is  accompanied  by  the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of 
copper*  Mach  less  frequently  we  find  silver-glance,  chloride  of  silver, 
and  native  silver.  These  latter  minerals  are  predominant  only  in  one 
mine— the  Sunrise.    Of  the  base  minerals  we  find  blende  and  galena. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  silver-bearing  minerals  are  not  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  the  quartz,  but  form  visible  grains,  from  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  to  a  large  pea,  and  occasionally  much  larger.  The  ore  occurs  also 
in  pay-streaks  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  vein.  Both  these  character- 
istics ifiake  it  very  easy  to  assort  the  pay-ore  from  the  low-grade  ore 
and  barren  quartz.  The  ore  in  the  Sunrise  is  the  most  prominent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  as  the  spongy  quartz  contains  the  silver-bearing 
minerals  finely  impregnated. 

The  ores  of  Panamint  are  of  very  high  grade,  as  the  following  assays 
for  silver  show : 

Per  ton. 

Pure  fahlore  from  Stewart's  Wonder ^ $919  57 

First-class  ore  from  Stewart's  Wonder 215  19 

Average  of  pay-streak  from  incline  of  Stewart's  Wonder 83  24 

Selected  first-class  ore  from  Jacob's  Wonder 348  11, 

Low-grade  ore  from  Jacob's  Wonder 12  56 

Bich  orefirotn  croppings  of  Wyomins » 609  47 

Average  of  pay-streak  from  Little  Chief 84  82 

Ore  with  blende  and  salena  from  Little  Chief 59  69 

Ore  from  pay-streak  fiom  Hemlock 197  91 

Ore  from  pay-strefik  firom  Harrison 152  33 

Average  of  pay-streak  from  npper  cut  of  Hudson  River 80  10 

It  may  be  safe  to  intimate  the  valne  of  ore  from  the  pay-streaks  of 
these  mines  to  be  from  $75  to  $100  per  ton.  But  much  higher  grades 
could  be  selected  should  this  be  desirable. 

In  reviewing  these  assays,  and  estimating  the  percentage  of  fahlore 
contained  in  the  different  samples,  Mr.  Stetefeldt  concludes  that  the 
mineral  belt  carries  much  richer  fahlore  to  the  south  than  to  the  north. 
Indeed,  the  ore  found  in  Narboe  Cailon,  north  of  Surprise  Canon,  be- 
comes more  base,  showing  more  lead-minerals  and  a  fahlore  richer  in 
copper,  but  poorer  in  silver. 

In  connection  with  the  above-stated  facts,  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  slate  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  ore  in  the  veins.  All  the  extensive  ore-chimneys  are  found  in  the 
limestone,  and  wherever  a  vein  runs  deep  into  the  slate  the  croppings 
soon  become  barren.  There  are  some  veins  cropping  in  the  slate  alone 
which  show  no  trace  of  ore. 

The  croppings  of  the  veins  show  ore-chimneys  of  great  extent,  meas- 
uring on  the  prominent  veins  from  300  to  600  feet  in  length.  From  ob- 
servations made  in  the  gulches  which  intersect  the  veins,  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  dip  of  these  ore-chimneys  will  be  east  of  north.  An- 
other reason  which  confirms  this  opinion  is  that  the  limestone  dips  in 
that  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mines  in  depth.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  still  more 
that  the  most  important  developments  show  nothing  favorable,  and  this 
has  evidently  deterred  the  prospectors  from  continuing  their  explora- 
tions. These  explorations  have  in  some  cases  been  started  at  the  wrong 
place,  in  others  on  inferior  mines,  and  in  others  with  lack  of  judgment. 

In  considering  the  magnificent  geological  formation  of  Surprise  Canon, 
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the  regalarity  of  the  grand  system  of  parallel  veins,  the  uniform  char- 
acter of  the  silver-bearing  mineral  in  this  system,  the  extensile  ore- 
chimneys  exposed  on  the  surface,  the  presence  of  an  eruptive  rock — 
-which  is  highly  favorable  to  the  formation  of  mineral  deposits — ^in  close 
proximity  to  the  mineral  belt,  Mr.  Stetefdldt  is  confident  that  these  veins 
-will  continue  in  depth,  and  also  that  the  ore  will  continue  in  depth,  and 
very  likely  of  similar  richness  to  that  found  at  the  surface. 

The  following  two  are  among  the  principal  and  most  characteristic 
veins  of  the  district. 

The  remarkable  vein  called  the  Wonder  has  been  located  on  the  north 
slope  of  Surprise  Canon,  for  a  distance  of  5,250  feet,  and  its  croppings, 
intersecting  Woodpecker,  Jacob's  Wonder,  and  Stewart's  Wonder  gulches, 
can  be  traced  nearly  5,000  feet.  The  mostvaluable  of  the  claims  are  Jacob'ft 
Wonder  and  Stewart's  Wonder,  which  are  separated  by  the  Ohallenge 
claim  of  750  feet.  The  croppings  of  Jacob's  Wonder  striking  nearly  west- 
east,  with  a  dip  to  the  north  of  80^,  run  over  the  ridge  between  Wood- 
pecker and  Jacob's  gulch,  intersect  the  latter,  and  extend  to  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  between  Jacob's  and  Stewart's  gulch.  In  J  acob's  gulch  (425 
feet  above  Bain's  camp)  we  observe  a  slight  break  in  the  vein.  To  the 
west,  the  croppings  extend  up  the  steep  mountain  to  its  summit,  a  height 
of  500  feet  above  the  gulch,  the  main  vein  being  joined  near  the  summit 
•  by  a  south  branch  vein  15  to  20  feet  in  width.  These  croppings  vary 
considerably  in  width,  and  are  mostly  barren.  The  ore-chimney  lie^. 
east  of  the  gulch.  Here  we  find  the  croppings  of  the  main  vein  to' 
continue  east  in  a  \7idth  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  falling,  however,  in  places 
considerably  below  these  dimensions.  South  of  the  main  vein  is  a 
branch  vein  from  10  to  12  feet  wide,  which  dips  35^  north.  In  the 
gulch  both  croppings  come  together,  and  form  an  enormous  mass  of 
quartz,  20  to  25  feet  wide.  This  branch  does  not  continue  west  of  the 
gulch,  but  can  be  traced  east  nearly  to  the  Ohallenge  claim.  On  ac- 
count of  the  topography  of  the  hill,  the  croppings  of  the  branch  vein 
diverge  to  the  east  from  the  croppings  of  the  main  vein.  At  the  same 
time  they  diminish  in  width  to  about  3  feet.  Both  croppings  show  good 
ore  for  about  600  feet.  The  branch  vein,  however,  shows  much  more 
ore  than  the  main  vein,  and  contains  pay-streaks  several  feet  wide.  No 
■work  has  been  done  on  the  main  ledge.  On  the  branch  (475  feet  above 
Bain's  camp)  an  incline  55  feet  long  has  been  sunk  to  the  fbot-wall  of 
the  main  ledge,  but  without  penetrating  further.  This  incline  shows 
barren  quartz  at  its  bottom.  But  the  Mexicans  who  did  the  work 
have  done  it  without  sense.  Instead  of  going  down  on  the  foot-wall 
they  ran  the  incline  through  the  quartz  near  the  hanging  wall,  and 
after  a  while  left  it  altogether  and  pushed  the  roof  of  the .  incline  in 
imestone,  probably  to  get  easier  work.  A  few  cuts  west  of  the  incline 
show  very  rich  ore.  There  is  another  break  in  Stewart's  gulch,  and  the 
disturbance  here  is  much  greater  than  in  Jacob's  gulch,  (same  altitude 
as  Bain's  camp.)  No  croppings  appear  in  the  gulch  to  the  west  opposite 
the  Stewart's  Wonder  croppings ;  they  are  found  again,  however,  some 
distance  to  the  north,  in  the  Challenge.  Stewart's  Wonder  claim  (1,500 
feet)  runs  northeast  from  the  gulch,  the  vein  taking  here  a  northeast 
course.  The  croppings  show  very  prominent,  and  from  4  to  7  feet  wide, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  an  incline  has  been  sunk.  In  the 
gulch  the  quartz  is  perfectly  barren,  but  higher  up  an  ore-chimney  com- 
mences, which  I  estimate  to  be  350  to  500  feet  long.  I^ear  the  incline  (530 
feet  above  Bain's  camp)  to  the  northeast,  dark-colored  limestone  and  slate 
commence,  and  the  vein  splits  into  three  distinct  branches,  which  carry 
for  some  distance  very  good  ore,  but  become  barren  in  the  slate.    The 
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ihcliDe,  abont  20  feet  deep,  Bnnk  on  one  of  these  branches,  shows  near 
the  snrface  a  ledge  5  to  6  feet  wide,  dipping  northwest,  with  a  pay-streak 
2  feet  wide,  the  rest  being  barren  quartz.  Lower  down  a  wedge  of 
limestone  separates  the  pay-streak  from  the  barren  quartz,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pay-streak  widens  considerably  over  3  feet. 

Next  to  the  Wonder,  the  Marvel,  located  oii  the  sbath  slope  of  Snrprise 
Caiion,  is  the  most  prominent  vein  of  the  district,  and,  if  we  consider  the 
Surprise  to  be  on  the  same  vein,  the  Marvel  is  nearly  as  extensive  in 
length  as  the  Wonder.  Marvel  gulch  is  the  deepest  and  longest  of  the 
intersections  on  the  south  slope  of  Surprise  Oa&on.  The  formation  here 
is  less  reguliu*,  and  the  disturbances  greater,  than  inqther  sulches. 

The  cropplngs  of  the  Marvel  exposed  in  the  gulch  are  huge  and  ex- 
ceedingly barren.  Near  the  summit  to  the  east  I  measured  them  and 
found  a  width  of  20  leet.  On  the  summit,  (1,700  feet  above  Bain's 
camp,)  however,  they  split  up  into  a  number  of  thin  stringers  inter- 
sected by  barren  little  cross-veins.  Descending  a  short  distance  to 
the  head  of  Little  Ghief  gulch,  the  Wyoming  claim  commences.  Here 
we  find  very  rich  croppings,  (1,000  feet  above  Bain's  camp,)  from  5  to  6 
feet  wide.  These  croppings  continue  ore-bearing  to  the  northeast,  but 
only  in  a  width  of  2  to  3  feet,  over  the  next  ridge,  which  divides  Little 
Chief  from  Stern's  gulch.  The  length  of  this  ore-chimney  is  estimated 
to  be  from  300  to  350  feet.  A  short  distance  below  the  ridge,  (1,600  feet 
above  Baih's  camp,)  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  ore-chimney,  a  tunnel 
about  100  feet  long  has  been  run  in  a  southwest  direction  on  the  ledge. 
This  tunnel  shows  for  about  20  feet  from  its  mouth  a  streak  of  rich  ore, 
C  to  8  inches  wide. .  In  progressing  farther  southwest  the  vein  widens 
to  3  feet.  Duringthis  whole  distance  the  quartz  is  mostly  barren.  Above 
the  tunnel  are  bold  croppings.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tunnel  the  lime- 
stone is  dark-colored,  and  to  the  northeast  we  find  slate.  This  accounts 
for  the  barren  nature  of  the  vein  in  the  tunnel.  The  Wyoming  croppings 
appear  again  on  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  Stern  gulch,  but  nre  bar- 
ren and  split  up. 

From  the  topographical  description  of  Surprise  Gafion,  it  will  be  evi* 
dent  that  a  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  to  open  the  mines  by  tunnels. 
Apart  from  other  advantages,  this  would  save  the  expense  of  con- 
structing expensive  tramways  and  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ore 
and  supplies. 

The  Panamint  ore  is  admirably  suited  for  amalgamation,  but  it  must 
first  be  roasted. 

lu  conclusion,  Mr.  Stetefeldt  remarks  that  it  is  rarely  the  good 
fortune  of  a  mining  engineer  to  form  so  favorable  a  judgment  of  an 
entirely  undeveloped  district  as  he  feels  justified  in  expressing  in  regard 
to  the  mines  of  Panamint  district.    ^ 

Operations  of  leadmg  mines  of  Inyo  County j  California^  1874. 

Gerro  Gordo  district. — ^Name  of  mine.  Union  and  Goadalupe ;  own- 
ers, M.  W.  Belshaw  &  Co.,  and  V.  Beaudry ;  number  of  miners  employed, 
65 ;  miners'  wages  per  day,  $4 ;  cost  of  sinking  per  foot,  from  $2  to  $25 ; 
cost  of  drifting  per  foot,  from  $2  to  $25 ;  cost  of  stoping  per  ton,  about 
81 ;  cost  of  mining  per  ton  extracted,  from  $6  to  87 ;  cost  of  smelting 
per  ton,  $18;  company  or  custom  mill,  company  smelting-furnace ; 
number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked,  50  daily ;  average  yield  per  ton, 
30  per  cent,  silver-lead  bullion ;  percentage  sulpburets  of  lead,  20 ;  total 
bullion-product,  15  tons  daily. 

Keported  by  J.  L.  Porter,  superintendent. 
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THE  SOUTHEBN  COUNTIES. 

The  mining-coauties  of  Southern  California  are  Kern,  San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  first  four  possessing  dis^ 
tricts  in  which  vein-mining  on  ledges  of  gold-bearing  qnartz  forms  the 
principal  mining-interest,  and  the  latter  possessing  promising  quick- 
silver-mines of  recent  discovery,  and  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition. 
*  The  counties  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino  all  con- 
tain placers,  but  owiug  to  the  want  of  water  noue  are  worked  on  the 
extensive  system  pursued  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  was  made  in  Los  Angeles  Gounty,  near  the  mission  of 
San  Fernando,  as  early  as  1812,  and  in  1828  gold  was  shipped  from  the 
port  of  San  Diego.  It  was,  however,  the  policy  of  the  padres  who  con- 
trolled the  missions  to  suppress  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gold, 
and  it  was  not  till  Marshall's  discovery  at  Goloma,  in  1847,  that  the 
knowledge  became  public. 

Kern  County. — ^Feelins  convinced,  by  the  accounts  reaching  me  from 
various  quarters,  that  the  mining-industry  of  this  county,  long  subjected 
to  great  depression,  would  find  in  its  quartz-lodes  a  new  basis  of  pros- 
perity, I  desired  to  visit  the  region  in  person,  and  was  able  in  the 
summer  of  1874  to  satisfy  this  wish  for  the  first  time,  though  under 
circumstances  of  too  great  haste  to  permit  a  thorough  survey  of  more 
than  one  or  two  localities.  Since  my  visit  the  railroad  extending 
southward  from  Lathrop  has  been  finished  to  Bakersfield,  which  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  Havilah,  the  county-seat  of  Kern  County,  forty-five 
miles  distant.  The  road  constituting  the  main  route  via  Havilah  to 
Kernville,  and,  I  believe,  to  Pana^ntand  other  districts  eastof  the  Sierra, 
ascends  at  first  gradually  out  of  the  great  basin  in  which  Bakersfield 
lies — ^the  southern  termination,  in  fact,  of  the  vast  interior  plain  of  Cal- 
ifornia. In  the  distance  may  be  distinguished  the  sheeny  surfaces  of 
Tulare  and  Kern  Lakes — immense  puddles,  apparently,  without  defined 
banks.  Beyond  them  is  the  blue  outline  of  the  Ooast  range,  and  to  the 
east,  in'  impressive  neighborhood,  rise  the  summits  of  the  Sierra,  less 
lovely  with  forests  and  snowy  crests  than  the  peaks  that  look  down 
upon  the  Hetch-Hetchy  or  the  Yosemite,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  deficient 
in  grandeur.  Southward  the  two  great  ranges  draw  together,  foiming 
a  bar  of  purple  mountains  across  the  plain.  Through  one  of  the  clefts 
in  this  barrier  runs  the  road  to  Los  Angeles.  The  road  bears  south- 
eastward, climbing  toward  the  Sierra  and  leaving  behind  the  broad 
yellow  valley  with  the  green  oasis  of  Bakersfield  and  the  verdant  lines 
of  willow  and  cottonw(K>d  that  mark  the  distant  rivers. 

The  mountains  improve  somewhat  on  nearer  acquaintance.  True, 
the  foot-hills  are  barren  and  brown,  but  as  we  advance  we  come  occa- 
sionally on  cosy  little  ranches  nestled  by  the  mountain-streams,  anil  at 
last  we  ascend  into  regions  of  oak  opening  and  pine  forest.  Far  glimpses 
of  the  precipitous  canon  of  Kern  River  give  hints  of  a  grandeur  of 
scenery  confirmed  by  views  obtained  from  many  a  grade  and  divide  on 
the  way. 

Havilah  is  a  pleasant  town,  once  prosperous,  and  now  suffering  a  sad, 
I  trust  only  a  temporary,  relapse ;  but  there  are  good  quartz-mining 
districts  in  the  mountains  around  the  place,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Havilah,  in  the  general  revival  of  industry  which  seems  likely  in  this 
county,  nfiay  assume*  its  ancient  importance.  Its  location,  on  the  high- 
way to  Kernville  and  the  new  districts  beyond  the  range,  is  a  point  in 
its  favor. 

One  of  the  best  mines  now  actively  worked  in  the  county  is  the  Bright 
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Star,  at  Piute,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Havilah.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Bahten  Brothers,  who  extracted  from  it  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1874,  about  $110,000.  The  vein  is  said  to  be  narrow  but  rich,  carrying 
quartz  stained  ivith  copper  and  heavily  charged  with  arsenical  pyrites. 
It  courses  north-northeast  and  south>southwest,  and  dips  south  about 
85'^  in  a  country-rock  of  slate.  The  quartz  yields  in  the  mill  by  battery- 
amalgamation  from  $15  to  $75  per  ton.  The  mine  is  opened  to  the 
depth  of  300  feet,  and  employs  thirty  men,  at  wages  of  $100  per  month. 
The  mill  contains  10  stamps,  of  750  pounds  each,  and  is  not  believed  to 
effect  a  complete  extraction.  The  arsenical  pyrites,  assaying  up  to  $700 
per  ton^  are  partially  caught  and  concentrated  by  two  Hendy  concen- 
trators, after  which  they  are  roasted  and  amalgamated — ^with  what 
metallurgical  success  I  did  not  learn.  It  is  too  cold  in  this  district  to 
wash  blankets,  the  altitude  being  9,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above  Havilah. 
I  believe  the  same  cause  hinders  the  steady  working  of  the  mines,  though, 
with  a  mine  as  far  advanced  underground  as  the  Bright  Star,  and  with 
proper  foresight  and  outlay  in  the  accumulation  of  supplies,  the  climate 
will  not  cause  serious  interruption. 

About  eighteen  miles  beyond  Havilah,  on  the  main  road,  is  the  town 
of  Kernville,  once  known  to  pioneers  as  Whiskey  Flat.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  by  the  rushing  stream  of  Kern  Biver,  in  the  banks  and 
bars  of  which,  and  along  numerous  small  mountain-gulches  tributary  to 
it,  placer-mining  was  rife  and  profitable  in  that  period,  a  score  of  years 
<')go,  fondly  called  ^' early  times''  by  the  fast-living  population  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Only  a  few  diggings,  on  a  small  scale,  remain  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  golden  traditions  of  the  past.  The  present  hope  of  Kernville 
lies  in  quartz,  and  particularly  in  a  mammoth  vein  known  as  the  Sumner 
or  Big  Blue. 

This  vein  has  been  traced  for  some  two  miles  in  the  hills  on  the  north 
side  of  Kern  Biver,  and,  after  much  negotiation  and  some  litigation,  the 
ownership  of  11,300  feet  of  claims  upon  it  is  now  vested  beyond  dispute 
iu  the  Sumner  Company,  the  principal  stockholders  of  which  are  Senator 
J.  P.  Jones  and  Messrs.  Burke  and  Strong.  The  two  latter  reside  at 
the  mine. 

The  patents  of  the  Sumner  Company  cover  on  this  vein  the  following 
claims : 

Feet 

Beyond  the  north  extension  of  the  Snniner 3, 000 

The  north  extension  of  the  Sumner 1,200 

TheSnmner , 1,200 

From  the  Snmner  to  the  Big  Bine 1,800 

The  Big  Blue 2,600 

The  Nelly  Dent 1,500 


• 


Giving  a  tot^lof 11,300 

These  figures  axe  not  taken  from  the  patents  themselves,  but  I  believe 
they  are  correct.  The  company  owns,  in  addition,  six  small  cross- veins 
or  feeders,  which  have  been  worked  to  some  extent  by  former  possessors, 
and  found  very  rich,  at  least  in  spots. 

The  value  of  the  main  lode  lies  in  its  great  size  and  the  vast  amount 
of  good  milling-rock  which  it  can  furnish.  The  principal  mine  upon  it 
at  present  is  the  Sumner.  In  this  mine  I  found  the  lode  underground 
to  be  84  feet  between  walls.  The  hanging  wall  is  granite,  the  foot- wall 
is  slate,  between  which  and  the  vein  lies  a  zone  of  clay  15  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Of  the  84  feet  of  quartz,  42  feet,  in  two  zones  or  pay-streaks  of 
35  feet  and  7  feet,  respectively,  consist  of  pay-rock.  The  narrower  zone 
is  the  richer,  but  the  average  yield  of  the  whole  material  in  the  two  is 
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about  $18.  At  the  other  end  of  the  vein,  on  the  extension  known  as 
the  Nelly  Dent,  the  vein  is  200  feet  wide  between  walls,  but  carries 
wholly  low-grade  ore,  yielding,  say,  np  to  $10  or  $12  per  ton. 

The  Sqniner  is  opened  by  an  adit  and  cross-cats  146  feet  below  the 
highest  snrface-croppings.  Two  shafts  are  being  continued  below  the 
tunnel  to  open  a  new  level  below.  The  richest  ore  in  the  upper  level 
has  been  removed,  so  far  as  the  ground  is  open,  but  a  large  amount  of 
lower  grade  is  still  standing,  and  there  are  some  15,000  tons  of  third- 
class  ore  ($12  to  $15  per  ton)  lying  on  the  stulls  in  the  mine.  This  can 
be  treated  with  profit  when  the  new  mill' is  completed,  as  will  be  seen 
by  estimates  given  below. 

The  mills  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  Kern  Biver,  about  half  a  mile 
from  tbe  mine.  Hauling,  by  a  good  road  and  on  a  down  grade,  oosts 
but  a  few  cents  per  ton.  The  old  mill  is  the  only  one  running,  as  tiie 
new  one  isnot  yet  finished.  The  old  Sumner  Mill  contains  16  stamps, 
of  650  pounds,  dropping  7  to  8  inches  85  times  per  minute,  and  crushing 
20  tons  of  quartz,  or  1.19  tons  per  horse-power,  daily — a  moderate  effi- 
ciency. The  discharge  is  very  high.  For  screens,  wire-cloth,  60  meshes 
to  the  inch,  is  employed,  and  greatly  preferred  to  punched  Bussia  iron. 
The  mortars  are  cast  for  a  fore-and-aft  discharge,  but  the  rear  opening 
is  closed  with  a  plank  plated  with  copper.  This  catches  a  good  deal  of 
amalgam,  and  can  be  very  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  decrease  thus  caused  in  the  area  of  discharge  may  possibly 
be  the  reason  that  the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  rather  low.  The  wire 
screens  in  front  are  not  over  six  inches  high,  and  are  set  about  nine 
inches  above  the  dies.  This  again  hinders  the  maximum  discharge, 
though  it  is  favoiuble  to  the  amalgamation  within  the  battery.  The 
stamps  are  fed  by  hand. 

The  quartz  is  bluish  and  charged  with  arsenical  pyrites.  The  sul- 
phurets  are  separated  in  Hendy  concentrators,  of  which  thero  are  two, 
receiving  the  battery-pulp  from  the  sixteen  stamps.  This  number  is 
not  sufficient.  The  concentrators  have  to  work  too  much  material  in  a 
given  time ;  and  the  use  of  two  other  concentrators  below  these  two, 
for  a  second  treatment  of  the  tailings  of  the  latter,  does  not  relieve  the 
case.  In  fact,  the  second  concentration  has  but  little  effect.  Neither 
the  bulk  nor  the  rate  of  work  having  been  substantially  changed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tailings  escaping  from  the  first  machines  passes 
through  the  second,  to  be  thrown  irrevocably  into  the  river.  One  Var- 
ney  pan  and  settler  work  the  sulphurets,  which  are  said  to  yield  $65 
per  ton. 

The  water-power,  which  is  abundant  and  convenient,  is  furnished  by 
a  flume,  giving  a  fall  of  28  feet.  It  is  utilized  by  a  41-inch  turbine 
with  central  discharge. 

Close  by  the  old  mill,  the  site  and  foundations  of  the  new  one  were, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  scene  of  busy  activity.  This  mill  (by  the 
present  time  £Etr  advanced  toward  completion)  is  to  be  the  largest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  best,  in  the  State.  The  batteries  are  to  contain 
80  stamps,  standing  in  one  continuous  row — ^five  stamps  to  each  battery ; 
the  weight  to  be  750  pounds  and  the  maximum  speed  90  drops  x>er 
minute---a  combination  which  promises  the  highest  efficiency,  if  ade- 
quate discharge  is  provided.  The  machinery  is  furnished  by  Booth  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  this 
line.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  some  of  it  at  the  railway-station  of 
Delano,  and  found  it  to  be,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  the  most 
improved  patterns  and  substantial  workmanship.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  such  a  mill  would  probably  be  about  $3d,000  coin  at  San 
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Fraucisco,  and,  adding  the  expense  of  freights,  grading^  foundations, 
and  buildings,  I  infer  that  the  mill  will  cost  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

The  process  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  now  followed  in  the  old  mill, 
except  that  there  is  to  be  a  Hendy  concentrator  to  every  battery  of  five 
stamps,  and  probably  no  second  concentration.  The  tailings  from  the 
Hendy  concentrator  will  be  allowed,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  to  run  ofit' 
into  K^rn  Eiver  and  be  lost.  This  is  the  only  great  mistake  which  I  ob- 
served in  the  plan  of  working.  It  is  partly  explained  by  the  confined 
space  on  the  river-bank  available  for  a  mill-site,  but  that  difiScnlty  is 
one  which  need  not  have  been  considered  insuperable.  It  is  true  that  a 
larger  area  between  the  mill  and  the  river  would  afford  a  more  con- 
venient opportunity  to  save  tailings  or  treat  them  more  thoroughly  be- 
fore allowing  them  to  escape;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  as  the  mill  is  now 
located,  the  rise  of  the  river  would  be  likely  to  sweep  away  accumula- 
tions of  tailings.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  these  considerations  dic- 
tated the  plan  of  throwing  the  tailings  away.  It  is  more  prdbable  that 
the  intention  was  from  the  beginning  to  rush  through  the  mill  large 
quantities  of  quartz,  at  small  cost  for  working,  get  out  what  gold  could 
be  obtained  by  simple  and  easy  means,  and  get  rid  of  the  rest  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  old  Benton  Mills,  on  the  Mariposa  grant,  of  which 
Ashburner,  I  believe,  once  said,  that  they  worked  more  cheaply  and 
more  wastefiilly  than  any- others  in  the  State,  were  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merced  precisely  as  the  mills  of  the  Sumner  Company  are 
planted  on  the  banks  of  Kern  Elver.  There,  as  here,  the  tailings  were 
incontinently  hurried  down-stream,  out  of  the  way ;  but  there  it  could 
at  least  be  said  that  the  ore  usually  treated  was  not  full  of  sulphurets, 
while  here  it  is  rich  arsenical  pjrites  that  inevitably  escapes  from  the 
hasty  operation  of  the  Hendy  machines.  Sooner  or  later  this  company 
will  save  its  tailings,  either  in  bulk  or  in  some  partly-concentrated 
form,  to  the  tangible  advantage  of  its  exchequer. 

The  power  of  the  new  mill  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  ample  flume  now 
in  use,  and  will  be  utilized  by  a  Lefi'el's  American  double  turbine,  48 
inches  in  diameter,  which  will  furnish  a  little  over  200  horse-power. 
•The  power  developed  by  the  fall  of  the  stamps  will  be  about  109  horse- 
power,,and  the  remainder. of  the  motive-power  will  be  available  for 
overcoming  the  friction  of  gearing,  diiving-pans,  settlers,  and  concen- 
trators, &C..  with  an  ample  margin  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  Charles  Strong,  (well  known  as  the  manager  of  the  Gould  and 
Gurry  mine,  on  the  Comstock  lode,  in  its  days  of  glory,)  one  of  the 
resident  owners  of  this  property,  calculates,  from  the  dftta  acquired  by 
actual  experience  here,  that  $3  per  ton  will  cover  all  the  expenses  of 
mining,  hauling,  and  milling  in  the  new  mill.  The  paper-estimate,  with- 
out allowance  for  unforeseen  expenses,  brings  the  cost  as  low  as  $2.50 
per  ton.  This  is  surprising,  but  neither  incredible  nor  unprecedented. 
It  znust  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  mining  is  very  small  in  a  vein 
so  enormous  and  a£  depths  so  trifling,  while  the  treatment  of  the  quartz 
in  a  mill  run  by  water,  provided  with  every  labor-saving  improvement, 
and  expressly  intended  to  work  on  the  large  scale,  woidd  naturally  be 
onusually  cheap.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  Australia ;  and 
low  as  Mr.  Strong's  estimate  appears  to  be,  I  see  no  ground  for  doubt- 
ing it.  Of  course  it  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  or  general  ex- 
X>enses ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  items  will  be  much  smaller  per 
ton  of  ore  treated  in  a  mill  crushing  at  least  100  tons  per  day  than  in  a 
smaller  establishment.  In  a  word,  the  Sumner  Company  is  making  the 
most  of  every  natural  advantage  offered  by  the  property  itself,  and 
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adding  the  very  great  advantage  of  operating  on  a  large  scale,  with 
adequate  means. 

The  old  16-stamp  mill  is  said  to  have  earned  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000  profits,  which  have  been  swallowed  np  in  purchases,  improve- 
ments, and  litigation.  The  new  mill  is  paid  for  by  an  assessment,  which 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  commercial  advance  on  the  value  of  ore  already 
mined. 

San  Diego  County. — ^This  is  the  most  southerly  county  of  the  State. 
Ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  discovered  and  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  on  the  Wolfskill  ranch,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of  San  Die^^o, 
between  1860  and  1864,  but  the-  yield  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
greater  than  $100,000.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Washing- 
ton ledge,  in  the  Julian  district,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1870,  that  this 
could  be  considered  a  successful  mining-region.  Soon  after  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  the  owners  of  the  Guyamaca  ranch  attempted  to  float  their 
grant  over  the  mining-district,  and  for  four  years  contested  the  claim, 
until  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Land  Department,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  miners  in  July  last.  This  question  of  title  has 
been  the  means  of  keeping  out  all  foreign  capital.  The  first  discoverers 
were  inexperienced,  and  yet  so  rich  were  the  mines  that  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  developed.  The  history  of  the  mining-section  is  peculiar, 
from  the  fact  that  the  development  has  been  done  entirely  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mines  themselves,  and  bullion  to  a  very  large  amount  taken 
out.  With  the  settlement  of  the  Cuyamaca  case  the  introduction  of 
capital  commenced,  and,  with  the  experience  gained  by  those  now  there, 
we  may  look  for  a  largely  increased  production  of  the  precious  metals 
from  this  county.  At  this  time  there  are  more  than  twenty  well-defined 
gold-mines,  of  which  eleven  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value,  and  there 
are  not  less  than  seventy -five  stamps  running  in  the  Julian  and  Banner 
districts. 

The  Chariot  is  the  leading  mine  of  the  county.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed in  former  reports.  The  old  shaft  on  the  large  vein  is  now  150 
feet  deep.  The  ore  in  this  part  of  the  mine  was  not  very  good  j  a  drift 
was  run  to  the  eastward,  to  the  "  Joker^  ledge,  where  very  nch  rock 
was  struck.  The  ledge  is  very  small,  being  only  6  or  8  inches  wide. 
The  new  shaft  on  the  main  ledge  is  about  180  feet  deep ;  it  is  000  feet 
north  of  the  old  one.  In  this  new  shaft  there  is  said  to  be  ore  as  rich 
as  that  in  the  Joker,  but  the  ledge  is  from  0  to  10  feet  wide.  There  are 
hoisting- works  at  both  shafts.  The  mill  belonging  to  this  company  is 
four  miles  from  the  mine,  in  San  Felipe  Canon.  It  is  a  10-stamp  mill  of 
improved  pattern,  with  copper  plates  and  five  of  Hendy's  concentrators. 

The  Beady  Belief  mine  has  a  first-class  10-sttop  mill,  with  a  25-horse- 
power  engine.  This  mine  is  situated  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  working.  It  is  on  the  face  of  a  bluff,  and  tunnels  are  run  on  the 
ledge,  no  hoisting  being  necessary.  One  tunnel  is«  in  150  feet,  one  200 
feet  and  another  150  feet,  all  on  the  ledge.  There  is  a  shaft  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  end  of  the  lower  tunnel,  110  feet  deep,  which  is  used  as  an 
ore-chute.  A  small  tram- way  was  built,  about  60  feet  long,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel,  and  from  it  the  ore  is  dumped  about  30  feet, 
alongside  of  the  mill.  The  ledge  is  said  to  be  8  feet  in  width,  and  to 
average  $50  per  ton. 

Within  the  past  year  a  new  district  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
described  by  the  local  press  as  follows : 

The  Bladen  gold  and  silver  ledge  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  highest  foot-hills 
of  the  Coast  ]&nge  Moantains,  and  is  distant  about  eighty  miles  from  San  Diego  and 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Temecula.    The  mining-district  borders  on  the  San  Jacinto 
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Plains,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  and  Coahail<i  Mountains.  It  is  twenty-fivo 
miles  from  **  Old  Graybao k,"  the  highest  peak  of  the  Son  Bernardino  Moontains.  The 
ledge  has  been  discovered  at  different  pomts  each  side  of  the  Bladen  mine  for  a  dis- 
tance of  aboat  foarteen  miles,  and  bears  a  northwesterly  and  sontheasterly  direction, 
following  the  range  of  hills- in  as  straight  a  line  as  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Julian 
mines  on  the  sonw  and  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  on  the  north.  Water  is  abun- 
dant at  the  mines,  and  is  said  to  run  in  the  San  Jacinto  Creek  during  the  year.  Oak 
timber  is  plentiful  enough  in  the  district  for  fuel,  and  will  supply  quartz-mills  for 
many  years  to  come;  while  in  the  mountains,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant, 
abundance  of  fine  redwood  and  cedar  timber  of  the  best  quality  is  found.  The  BUden 
ledge  has  been  opened  up  in  six  or  eight  different  places  by  shafts  suok  only  a  few  feet 
in  depth.  The  deepest  shaft  is  about  50  feet,  in  which  the  ledge  is  solid  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  wall-rocks,  and  is  over  4  feet  in  width.  In  all  of  the  other  claims 
the  ledge  averages  over  6  feet  in  width  from  the  surface  down,  and  in  some  of  them 
much  more  than  this  width.  The  altitude  of  the  locality  is  about  500  feet  below  that 
of  the  Julian  district,  which  is  about  sixty-five  miles  distant.  The  character  of  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  the  Bladen  district  is  more  hilly  and  broken  than 
that  around  Julian.  ^ 

The  San  Diego  Uuion  of  January  7, 1875,  says : 

The  bullion  shipment  from  the  mining-section  of  this  county  in  1874  comes  short  of 
what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  decision 
in  the  grant  contest,  which  was  not  ended  until  recently,  prevented  the  development 
of  mines,  and  a  number  of  the  best  ore-producing  mines  were  engaged  for  several 
months  in  sinking  on  their  leads.  The  total  bullion  shipment  from  our  quartz-mines 
is  estimated  at  1193,360.  There  has  also  been  shipped  hence  of  p;old-dusL  chiefly 
from  the  Lower  California  placers,  $37,984 ;  making  the  aggregate  shipment  of  bullion 
from  the  city  during  the  year  (^1,353. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  the  largest  count  j  in  the  State^  having  an  area 
of  23,472  sqnare  miles.  The  population  is  less  than  5,000.  The  San  Ber- 
nardino range  of  mountains  divides  the  county  into  two  parts,  differing 
from  each  other  in  topography,  climate,  and  nature  of  soil.  The  east- 
em  part  lies  within  the  Great  Basin,  or  valley  of  the  Colorado,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  worthless  agriculturally.  The  western  part  extends  firom 
the  San  Bernardino  range  to  the  Los  Angeles  line,  including  within  its 
boundaries  the  beautifid,  fertile  valley  of  San  Bernardino.  The  west- 
ern slope  of  the  county  contains  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square 
miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  highly  fertile.  The  San  Bernardino  is 
divided  from  the  San  Gabriel  range  by  the  Gajon  Pass.  East  of  the 
San  Bernardino  range  the  vast  area  of  country  extending  to  the  Colo- 
rado is  a  barren  waste,  for  the  most  part  uninhabited,  and  almost  unin- 
habitable. 

Holcomb  Valley  and  Bear  Valley,  constituting  one  mining-district,  are 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Coast  range  with  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Holcomb  is  a  small  valley,  %bout  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-lev^l,  varying 
from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three-quarters  miles  in  width  by  about 
four  in  length.  The  entire  area  included  in  the  valley  does  not  proba- 
bly exceed  ten  square  miles.  Underlying  this  surface  are  the  placer- 
deposits,  and  in  the  adjacent  hills  are  foaud  the  ledges  of  ore-bearing 
rock.  There  is  abundance  of  pine  timber  and  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  milling  and  sluicing  purposes.  The  mines  are  accessible  by  a  good 
wagon-road  running  through  the  mountains.  The  placer-mines  in  Hol- 
comb Valley  proper  have  been  worked  since  1860.  There  is  very  little 
drift  or  alluvium,  the  gold  having  all  come  from  ledges  near  by.  Men 
have  also  been  working  for  some  time  on  narrow  but  very  rich  "  string- 
ers," which  have  paid  well.  There  is  one  quartz-mill  in  the  valley,  but 
placer-mining  is  principally  carried  on  there.  The  ledges  in  Bear  Valley 
are  very  large.  One  ledge  is  about  60  feet  wide,  and  crops  out  for  over 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  10  to  60  feet  high.  No  work  of  any  conse- 
quence is  being  done  anywhere  on  this  ledge,  except  upon  the  property 
of  the  Bear  Biver  Gold-Mining  Company,  which  is  now  running  a  tun- 
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uel  in  parallel  with  the  vein  at  a  place  where  the  monntain  breaks  off 
into  the  valley.  The  intention  is  to  cross-cut  to  the  vein.  This  tannel 
is  in  now  about  100  feet.  The  property  comprises  two  claims — ^the 
Moonlight  and  Bainbow — of  1,500  feet  each.  The  quartz-mines  of  Hoi* 
comb  Valley  are  in  a  granite  formation,  the  veins  varying  from  6  inches 
to  6  feet  in  width,  comprising  veins  bearing  free  gold  and  iron-pyrites, 
with  a  slight  proportion  of  le£ul  and  copper.  Mining  in  this  section  may 
be  said  to*  be  at  Its  very  commencement.  Some  of  the  mines  were  worked 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  were  long  since  abandoned,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  that  work  has  been  resumed. 

The  Holcomb  Valley  Gompany  controls  the  principal  quartz-mines  of 
this  section.  This  company  has  a  quartz-mill  which  reduces  about  15 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  200  fset, 
through  ore,  with  side  drifts  running  to  the  westward  from  the  shaft, 
and  covering  a  block  of  ore  170  feet  long  by  80  feet  in  height.  The  ledge 
is  said  to  average  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  to  pay  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  to  the  ton. 

San  JM%9  Obispo  County  lies  between  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara 
Counties,  on  the  north  and  south,  having  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
and  Kern  County  on  the  east.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  broken 
and  the  coast-line  bold.  The  occurrence  of  hot  springs  and  evidences  of 
recent  solfataric  action,  similar  to  the  quicksilver  region  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  attracted  the  attention  of  prospectors  early  in  1874,  and 
resulted  in  the  discovery  and  opening  of  a  large  number  of  quicksUver- 
mines,  of  which  two  or  three  at  least  give  evidence  of  permanence,  and 
wilt  materially  contribute  to  the  product  of  this  metal  in  1875. 

Among  these  is  the  Oceanic  mine,  a  consolidation  of  three  locations, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Santa  Bosa  Valley,  about  five  miles  from  the 
village  of  Cambria,  and  seven  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  matrix 
of  the  ore  is  composed  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  a  conglomerate  inter- 
stratified.  This  conglomerate  is  composed  principally  of  shale  and 
quartz-pebbles,  cemented  together  by  silica.  The  lode  can  be  traced 
superficially  in  length  east  and  west  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  main 
deposit,  so  far  as  known,  is  where  the  three  claims  join,  the  principal 
work  having  been  done  there.  The  greatest  width  of  the  vein  is  100 
feet.  There  are  two  main  tunnels  penetrating  the  hill.  The  ore  does 
not  lie  in  spots,  with  here  and  there  a  specimen  in  sight,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  vast  body. 

Mr.  J.  Galloway,  who  visited  the  mine  in  Hecember,  1874,  says : 

The  mine  is  located  aboat  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  the  first  thnnel 
or  lower  level  is  about  400  feet  above  where  the  redacio^-workB  are  being  erected. 
The  ledge  runs  east,  and  west^  and  varies  from  a  vertical  about  15°,  dipping 
toward  the  north.  The  matrix  is  a  soft,  friable  sandsone,  interstratified  with  conglom- 
erate; the  country-rock  is  highly  metamorphosed  and  the  vein-matter  remains  un- 
changed. The  cap-rock  is  a  close,  hard  sock,  between  shale  and  sandstone,  and  this 
cap  or  wall  rock,  on  the  south,  is  impregnated  with  cinnabar  from  5  to  10  feet  before 
you  cut  the  lode.  The  north  side,  or  hanging  wall,  is  talc  and  siliceous  schist,  and  is 
more  broken  than  the  south.  The  vein-matter  is  from  12  to  20  feet  wide,  wherever 
cut  through,  in  a  number  of  places.  It  shows  a  uniformity  of  width  and  unbroken 
length  for  a  distance  of  312  feet,  rarely  met  with  in  any  vein-matter,  and,  still  more 
strange,  it  shows  a  uniformity  of  richness  seldom  found  in  cinnabar-mines. 

The  location  could  scarcely  be  more  convenient.  The  road  is  nearly  on  a  level  until 
you  reach  the  hacienda.  From  the  reducing- works  to  the  mine  is  about  one-half  mile, 
and  gives  an  elevation  sufficient  to  place  the  working  above  and  beyond  the  effects  of 
water. 

It  is  only  about  five  months  since  this  mine  was  bought  by  the  present  companv,  and 
not  more  than  three  and  a  half  months  since  they  commenced  work  upon  the  ledge, 
and  yet  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal.  Five  tunnels  have  already  been  driven 
into  the  ledge,  thus  prospecting  it  in  five  different  points,  four  of  them  on  different 
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levels.  The  lower  level  is  a  tunnel,  which  cuts  the  ledge  at  a  distance  of  187  feet  from 
its  moath,  and  has  a  drift  25  feet  west,  run  in  ore,  now  filled  with  rich  cinnabar,  and 
one  east  on  the  ledge  16  feet.  The  vein-matter  is  13  feet  wide  at  this  point.  In  tiiis 
drift  is  fonnd  much  native  quicksilver.  It  is  also  colored  with  cinnabar.  The  next 
tunnel  is  the  Bavine,  which  is  in  50  feet  on  a  level  with  the  North  tunnel,  and  is  driven 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ore  from  it  to  where  the  tram- work. is  erected,  where 
the  friction-reel  for  lowerinj^  the  metal  to  the  dump-house  is  situated.  This  tunnel 
exposes  as  fine  metal  as  any  in  the  lode.  The  North  tunnel  is  in  125  feet,  starts 
nearly  west  of  the  lodge,  and  strikes  the  lode  at  30  feet,  and  is  95  feet  in  ore.  This 
tnnnel  tests  the  lodge  for  nearly  100  feet*  The  main  drift  is  in  177  feet,  and  between 
the  North  tunnel  and  Main  is  a  space  of  about  40  feet.  This  drift  is  in  ore  all  the  way, 
showing  the  vein-matter  to  be  of  nearly  uniform  width  and  richness.  The  Cedarberg 
tnnnel  is  65  feet  above  the  main  drift,  and  is  farther  east  or  back  upon  the  le^e  than 
any  of  the  other  tunnels.  The  same  showing,  both  as  to  the  width  and  richness  of 
metal,  is  here  made.  The  upper  cut  or  tunnel  is  now  into  the  cap-rock,  which  shows  a 
richer  impregnation  of  cinnabar  than  any  cap-rock  they  have  yet  cut  through.  The 
cut  is  back  upon  the  ledge  553  feet,  and  at  an  altitude,  measured  vertically,  of  250 
feet  from  the  lower  level ;  the  dip  of  the  ledge  will  make  a  small  amount  more.  Thus 
the  area  of  the  lode  already  prospeoted,  allowing  the  ledge  to  be  but  10  feet  wide,  and 
allowinff  for  the  angle  of  the  hill,  is  28,000  tons  of  ore.  In  addition  to  tills  there  is 
mnch  of  what  is  ccJled  the  cap-rock  that  will  pay  well  for  reducing,  and  might  bo 
termed  good  furnace-ore. 

Mr.  Galloway  made  a  series  of  tests  with  a  view  of  aseertaioing  the 
percentage  of  the  ore,  and  estimates  the  entire  mass  of  available  work- 
ing ore  in  sight  at  5  per  cent,  equal  to  100  poands  of  quicksilver,  or,  at 
present  prices,  $150  per  ton.  Ibis  estimate  does  not  appear  extrava- 
gant, when  we  consider  that  the  product  of  the  Kew  Almaden  for  ten 
years  varied  between  5  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  .The  cost  of  extrac- 
tion and  reduction  is  estimated  by  Mr.  G.  at  $5  per  ton.    He  says : 

The  cost  of  excavating  is  smaU.  The  rock  is  soft,  easily  drilled,  and  throws  welL  It 
could  be  gadded,  but  would  break  up  too  much.  The  ore  is  very  porous,  beinff,  as  I 
stated,  a  sandstone,  and  will  allow  tne  quicksilver  to  escaj^e  readuv.  Some  of  it  will 
crumble  down,  and  will  have  to  be  made  into  adobes  or  bricks,  and  it  wiU  require  for 
this  purposa  20  per  cent,  of  ola^,  perhaps,  to  be  added.  This  wiU  add  to  the  cost  of 
handling  aili  kneading  into  brick,  but  this  is  labor  that  any  one  can  perform.  Wood 
is  distant  £rom  the  mine  some  miles,  but  the  Oceanic  Company  have  bought  200  acres 
of  good  timber-land,  and  will  for  a  long  time  have  their  own  wood  at  cost  of  cutting 
and  hauling  for  live  miles.    T<hey  have  their  own  water  for  the  condensers. 

The  works,  furnaces,  &^,  are  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  The  furnace  is  15  by  14 
feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  27  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  good,  substantial  cut^tone 
and  £re-bricks,  except  the  upper  part,  which  is  of  fire-brick  exclusively,  surrounded 
with  an  iron  jacket  of  boiler-iron.  It  is  of  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per  diem,  and  ean  be 
run  to  a  higher  figure  in  adobes — say  36.  It  has  four  fires,  and  thus  the  neat  is  kept 
evenly  under  the  ore.  There  are  two  openings  for  the  reception  of  metsl  in  the  top, 
four-inch  holes,  and  then  the  fumes  start  off  through  an  18-inoh  connection-pipe  into 
the  soot-chamber  and  condensers.  The  soot-chamber  is  a  solid,  square-cut  stone  struc- 
ture, into  which  the  smoke  and  vapor  goes,  and,  passing  down  and'under  a  brick  arch, 
enters  into  the  iron  condensers.  These  are  on  the  plan  of  the  Idria  mine  in  Austria. 
These  condensers  are  cylinders  20  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  in  length,  of  oast-iron 
1  inch  in  thickness,  ana  weight  2,200  pounds  eaoh.  They  lie  horizont^,  with  a  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  have  connecting-pipes  20  inches  in  diameter  at  opposite  sides  and  al- 
ternate ends,  so  that  the  vapor  and  smoke  pass  in  at  the  end  of  the  first,  is  forced  to 
the  other  end  and  into  the  next,  and  goes  zigzag  through  them  clear  to  the  other  end. 
There  are  20  of  these  cylinders,  10  feet  each,  and  the  connecting-pipes  2^  feet,  making 
the  circuit  through  which  the  vapor  passes  260  feet,  where  a  Knox  l>lower  gives  draught 
to  the  whole  affiur  by  drawing  out  the  smoke  and  driving  it  up  a  wooden  flue,  which 
is  500  feet  long,  runmng  up  on  the  hill-side.  This  will  carry  away  the  smoke  and  catch 
the  quicksilver  that  may  escape  the  iron  condensers.  These  iron  condensers  are  to  be 
kept  wet  by  a  series  of  springing  whirligigeL  that  are  turned  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
and  will  keep  them  cooL  This  water  has  a  fall  of  100  feet ;  the  condensers  an  area  of 
1,600  feet  inside  surface.  The  quicksilver  is  run  out  of  small  tubes  in  the  ends  of  the 
condensers  into  a  trough,  that  declines  to  the  center  into  a  reservoir,  which  from  it  is 
flasked,  weighed,  and  sent  to  market. 

The  deposit  has  a  general  east  and  west  course,  tending  northerly  at 
its  western  extremity,  and  dipping  toward  the  north.  The  width  of 
the  best  class  of  ore  varies  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  greatest  depth  at- 
tained, 175  feet. 
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Dr.  R.  A.  Cochrane,  the  superintendent,  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  geological  formation,  says : 

The  presence  of  sand  and  pebbles  demonstrates  that  it  is  an  aqneons  formation  pro> 
doced  by  carrents.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is  throagh  fames.  There  are  alw^ays  ther- 
mal springs  fonnd  in  connection  with  cinnabar.  Each  particular  pebble  in  tiiis  con- 
glomerate appears  covered  witli  cinnabar.  Small  bowlders — the  hardest  kind  of  flint- 
rock — ^are  found  also.  All  around  this  flint-rock,  on  the  surface,  cinnabar  is  deposited, 
it  not  having  been  able  to  force  its  way  into  this  hard  substance.  On  breaking  this 
mass  of  silica  no  indication  of  cinnabar  is  seen,  showing  that  the  fumes  could  not  im- 

?regnate  it.  Several  recently  extinct  hot  springs  are  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
here  are  other  evidences  of  recent  origin  than  those  referred  to.  From  the  top  of  the 
chimney  to  where  they  are  now  working,  they  find  disseminated  all  through  the  mass 
iron-pyrites,  which  shows  not  the  least  indication  of  decomposition.  In  other  mines, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Pine  Mountain  region,  evidently  older  in  formation,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  produced  by  decomposition  of  iron-pyrites.  In  the 
Oceanic  this  iron-pyrites  is  sometimes  in  cubical  and  regular  masses,  having  a  firm 
adlated  structure,  and  even  experts  have  mistaken  it  for  copper  or  gold. 

Among  the  early  locations  made  in  San  Simeon  district  is  the  lode 
known  as  the  Keystone,  one  mile  farther  south,  and  still  lower  down. 
Cross  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  agents  of  English  capitalists  largely  en- 
gaged in  mining  on  this  coast,  purchased  this  claim  (1)200  feet)  one  year 
ago,  and  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest^  to  prove  its  richness.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  on  an  incline  with  the  ledge, 
with  satisfactory  results.  A  tunnel  250  feet  long  taps  this  shaft. '  There 
are  500  feet  of  drifts  in  the  mine  in  different  parts  of  the  ledge.  Twenty 
miners  are  employed,  and  the  force  will  soon  be  increased.  The  com- 
pany has  a  furnace  in  course  of  construction,  the  capacity  of  which  will 
be  12  tons  per  day.  Large  quantities  of  good  ore  are  also  on  the  damps 
at  this  mine. 

All  these  mines  lie  due  east  of  San  Simeon  Bay  a  distance  of  about 
seven  miles.  The  altitude  is  2,000  feet.  Becently  discoveries  iiave  been 
made  at  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Bosa  Greek,  six  miles  east  of  Cambria, 
which  attract  considerable  attention  just  now.  It  is  the  same  character 
of  mineral  as  above  described.  The  facilities  for  working  these  mines 
are  unusually  favorable.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  close  by,  and 
they  are  all  accessible. 

Description  of  leaMng  mines  of  Kern  County^  California^  1874. 

Cove miningdistrict — ^Name of  mine,  Sumner ;  owners,  Sumner  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Company;  length  of  location,  1,200,  1,800 — 3,000 
feet ;  course,  northerly  and  southerly ;  dip,  west  j  length  of  pay-zone,  700 
feet;  average  width,  30  to  40  feet;  country-rock,  granite ;  character  of 
vein-matter,  bluish  quartz,  with  arsenical  pyrites ;  worked  by  both  tun- 
nel and  shaft ;  depth  on  vein  in  tunnel,  UQ  feet ;  depth  of  working-shaiTf 
same;  number  of  levels  opened,  one:  total  length  of  drifts,  1,300  feet; 
cost  of  hoisting- works,  now  just  up,  $100,000. 

Operations  of  leading  mines  of  Kern  County j  California^  1874. 

Cove  mining-district — ^Name  of  mine,  Sumner ;  owners,  Snmner  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Company ;  number  of  miners  employed,  30 ;  miners^ 
wages,  $3.50  per  day;  cost  of  sinking,  $30  per  foot;  cost  of  drifting, 
$10  per  foot;  cost  of  stoping,  $2  per  ton;  cost  of  mining,  $2.50  per 
ton  extracted;  cost  of  milling,  $2  per  ton;  company  uses'  its  own 
mill;  number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked,  5,000;  average  yield, 
$40  per  ton;  percentage  of  sulphurets,  1  per  cent;  total  buUion-prodnct, 
8200,000. 
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Statement  of  qftartz-milis  of  Kern  County^  Califdmiay  1874. 

Cove  mining-iistrict'^l^ame  of  miU,  Samner;  owners,  Samner  Gold 
and  Silver  jyUning  Gpmpany ;  kind  of  power  and  amount,  water — ^no 
limit;  number  of  stamps  to  mill,  16:  weight  of  stamps,  700  pounds; 
number  of  drops  per  miuute,  90 ;  number  of  pans,  1 ;  number  of  ooncen* 
trators, 4 ;  cost  of  mill,  $25,000 ;  oapaeity  per  24  hours,  16  tons;  cost  of 
treatment,  $2  per  ton;  tons  crushed  daring  the  year,  5,000;  method  of 
treating  sulphnrets,  by  pan. 

DeseripHon  of  leading  minee  of  San  Diego  County^  California^  1874. 

Banmer  di9^nol.**Name  of  mine^  Chariot ;  owners,  Chariot  Mill  and 
Mining  Company ;  length  of  location,  1,200  feet;  course,  F.  42' E.;  dip, 
65^;  length  of  pay-zone,  120  feet;  average  width,  6  feet;  country-rock, 
slate  west,  granite  east ;  character  of  vein-matter,  quartz,  with  clay 
'^  gouge;''  worked  by  shaft*;  depth  of  working-shaft,  260  feet;  number 
of  levels  opened,  2 ;  total  length  of  drifts,  500  feet ;  cost  of  hoisting 
works,  $5,000. 

Beported  by  F.  L.  Perkins,  superintendent. 

Operations  of  leading  minee  of  San  Diego  County ^  California^  1874. 

Banner  mining-district. — ^Na^e  of  mine,  Chariot;  owners,  Chariot 
Mill  and  Mining  Company ;  number  of  miners  employed.  35 ;  miners' 
wages  per  day,  $3 ;  cost  of  einking  per  foot,  $60 ;  cost  oi  drifting  per 
foot,  $20;  cost  of  stoping  per  ton,  $6;  cost  of  mining  per  ton  ex- 
tracted, $10 ;  cost  of  milling  per  ton,  $4 ;  company  uses  its  own  mill ; 
number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked,  2,500 ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $55 ; 
percentage  sulphnrets,  ^  one  per  cent.;  total  bullion-product  for  1874, 
$138,864.69. 

Beported  by  F.  L.  Perkins,  superintendent. 

Statement  of  quartz-mills  of  San  Diego  Countyj  California^  1874. 

Banner  district. — ^Name  of  mill,  Chariot  Mill ;  owners.  Chariot  Mill  and 
Mining  Company;  kind  of  power,  and  amount,  steam;  number  of 
stamps,  10 ;  weight  of  stamps,  800  pounds ;  number  of  drops  per  minute, 
90;  height  of  drop,  6  inches;  number  of  concentrators,  5 ;  cost  of  mill, 
$20,000;  capacity  per  24  hours,  18  tons;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  $4; 
tons  crushed  during  year,  2,500;  method  of  treating  sulphnrets,  selling 
them. 

Beported  by  F.  L.  Perkins,  superintendent. 

Description  of  leading  minesj  San  Luis  Obispo  County^  Caiifornia^  1874. 

San  Simeon  district. — Name  of  mine.  Keystone  Quicksilver;  owna*s. 
Cross  &  Co. ;  length  of  location^  1,200  feet;  course,  north  and  south; 
dip,  east  50^ ;  length  of  pay-zone,  150  feet ;  average  width,  3  feet ;  couu- 
tiy-rock,  serpentine ;  character  of  vein-matter,  sandstone ;  worked  by 
both  tunnel  and  shaft ;  length  of  tunnels,  450  feet ;  depth  on  vein  in 
tunnel,  185  feet ;  depth  of  working-shaft,  80  feet ;  number  of  levels 
opened,  5 ;  total  length  of  drifts,  710  feet ;  cost  of  works,  $30^00. 

Beported  by  Cross  &  Co. 

H.  Ex.  177 i 
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MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Mariposa  Gonnty  is  bounded  oq  the  north  by  Taolamne,  soath  by 
Fresno,  and  west  by  Merced,  and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  range.  Its  length  is  about 
sixty-flve  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south, 
about  thirty  miles.  Merced,  its  principal  river,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountain-fastnesses  above  the  Yosemite  Valley,  in  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  then  flows  over  towering  precipices  and  through  deep 
and  precipitous  canons  until  it  reaches  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Mariposa  is  extremely  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous, and  there  is  comparatively  little  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Quartz-mining  is  the  principal  business,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous lodes  that  have  been  profitably  worked  for  many  years. 

The  ^^Las  Mariposas^  grant,  a  large  tract  of  land  ceded  by  the  Mex- 
ican government  before  California  wa«  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
and  which  has  since  become  the  property  of  the  Mariposa  Land  and 
Mining  Company,  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  The  Mariposa 
grant  covers  an  area  of  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  including 
some  of  the  richest  mineral-lands  of  the  county,  and  within  its  limits 
are  the  towns  of  Bear  Valley,  Princeton,  and  Mariposa. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Schofield  and  Mr.  O.  E.  Webber,  of 
Hornitos,  for  the  following  review  of  mining-operations  in  this  county 
for  the  past  year: 

The  early  mining  history  of  this  connty  is  well  known.  It  has  stood  among  the  first 
counties  of  the  State,  hut  its  rich  placers  have  been  almost  entirely  worked  oat,  and 
(^nartz-mining)  for  some  years  past,  has  not  been  proeecated  with  much  vigor.  This 
inactivity  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  failure  of  many  of  the  early  enterprises,  on 
account  of  the  loose  and  careless  way  in  which  quartz-operations  have  been  carried 
on  and  the  want  of  proper  machinery,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
on  the  Mariposa  estate.  • 

There  are  at  present  but  two  or  three  first-class  mines  regularly  worked  in  this 
county.  These  are  the  Hite  mine,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced:  the  Haaloe  mine, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  main  Merced  River,  and  the  WaAhington  mine.  I  shall  limit 
this  report  to  the  latter  and  other  mines  of  less  importance  in  the  same  district. 

The  Wa$Mngton  mine  is  located  in  the  Quartzburgh  or  Hornitos  district,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  latter  town,  and  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  Hornitos  and 
Bear  Valley  stage-road.  The  surrounding  landscape  is  a  succession  of  low  grass-covered 
hills,  with  occasional  patches  of  oak  timber,  though  the  most  of  this  has  been  cut 
down  and  used  as  fire- wood,  leaving  only  the  stumps  and  occasionally  a  tree  to  ahow 
where  a  forest  formerly  stood.  The  country-rock  is  red  sandstone,  occasionally  mixed 
with  slate  and  traversed  by  veins  of  ffreen  trap.  Veins  of  ffold-bearing  quartz  are 
^uite  numerous,  and  crop  out  from  nearly  all  the  hills,  most  oi  which  have  been  some 
time  or  other  claimed  and  prospected,  though  very  few  are  being  worked  at  present. 

The  Washington  mine  was  located  in  1650,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
years,  from  1864  to  1867-'68,  it  has  been  worked  nearly  ever  since,  though  with  varied 
success  and  several  changes  of  ownership.  The  present  company  came  into  possea- 
sion  in  1867,  and  built  the  miU  now  running,  which  is  the  third  one,  which  has  been 
built  in  connection  with  the  mine,  the  first  having  six  stamps,  the  second  ten,  and 
the  present  twenty.  The  latter  is  now  nearly  worn  out,  and  a  new  one,  with  forty 
•stamps,  is  already  projected  to  replace  it.  It  is  thought  that  the  large  body  of  rich 
ore  now  in  sight  will  fully  Justify  the  erection  and  furnish  constant  employment  for  a 
mill  of  that  size  for  many  years  to  come.  The  miU  was  idle  last  winter  and  spring, 
while  the  miners  were  engaged  in  sinking,  drifting,  and  timbering.  The  mine  was 
only  run  about  four  months  dnring  the  year,  or  Irom  the  2()th  of  June  to  the  10th  of 
October^  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  was  awaiting  the  erection  of  new  more  pow- 
erful hoisting- works,  which  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  vein  where  it  was  then  being  worked  is  in  some  places  16  feet  in  width,  solid 
ore,  which  nays  on  an  average  about  ^£6  gold  per  ton.  This  body  was  almost  untouched 
from  the  400-foot  to  the  600-foot  levels,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  deeper. 

For  the  pump  and  hoisting-works  a  boiler  4  feet  in  diameter  and  26  feet  in  length, 
with  a  good  6i)-horse -power  engine,  has  been  erected,  with  another  boiler  of  smiQler 
dimensions  as  a  reserve.    A  reversible  engine  is  used  for  hoisting.    It  is  estimated  that 
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these  works  will  be  safficiently  powerfal  to  hoist  water  and  rock  from  a  depth  of  2,000 
feet.    The  rock  is  drawn  in  a  car  ap  a  tram- way  to  the  crasher  in  the  miU. 

Attached  to  the  rear  of  the  mill  is  one  of  Schofield's  pi^nt  double-rigged  concentra- 
tors, which  receives  the  pulp  directly  from  the  battery  without  handling,  and  does  the 
concentratinff  for  the  whole  twenty  stamps,  turning  off  about  one  ton  of  clean  sul- 
phuiets  per  &y,  worth  $90  per  ton,  at  a  cost  of  |3  per  day—the  wages  of  two  China- 
men— ^no  power  being  required. 

The  sulphurets,  when  tnus  cleaned,  are  worked  by  chlorination,  works  for  that  pur- 
pose having  been  provided  by  the  company,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  consisting  of  a 
roasting-fumace  with  three  comportments,  one  above  another,  each  of  the  necessary 
capacity  for  roasting  one  ton  at  a  charge ;  and,  as  the  time  for  keeping  the  charge  in 
each  separate  chamber  is  eight  hours,  uiree  tons  per  day  are  usually  roasted,  with  the 
consumption  of  one  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  $6  per  cord.  The  whole 
works,  consisting  of  the  mill,  hoisting-works,  and  cblorination,  consume  about  nine 
cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  $6  per  cord.  For  the  cblorination,  two  tubs  of  throe  tons 
capacity  each  are  used,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  furnace. 

As  all  the  work  of  roasting  and  chlorinating  is  now  done  by  Chinamen,  without  the 
services  of  an  overseer,  the  whole  cost  does  not  exceed  $9  per  ton. 

Next  to  the  Washington  in  point  of  present  importance  is  the  Italian  mine,  located 
{(•bout  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  and  owned  by  Signer  Campodonica. 
The  mine  is  opened  to  the  depth  of  150  feet  by  shaft,  and  shows  a  pay-shoot  120  feet 
in  length,  averaging  about  3  feet  in  thickness. 

A  new  steam-mill,  of  five  750-pound  stamp  and  12-horse-power  ^gtne,  was  erected 
about  fifteen  months  aeo,  and  has  been  running  on  about  half  time  ever  since.  During 
this  period  it  has  crushed  about  2,000  tons  of  rock,  averaging  $12  per  ton  in  free  gold, 
and  containing  3  per  cent,  sulphurets,  which  will  work  |90  per  ton.  Only  four  men 
are  employed  in  the  mine,  one  in  the  mill,  and  two  Chinamen  to  hoist  and  spawl  the 
rock. 

The  Pool  Mining  Company,  recently  incorporated,  has  commenced  operations  upon 
a  groap  of  mines,  five  in  number,  located  on  Pool's  ranch,  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
Italian  mine.  These  mines  have  been  worked  occasionally  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  sometimes  bjp^  arrastras,  and  at  other  times  by  hauling  the  rock  to  custom- 
mills,  the  yield  having  ranged  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $100  per  ton.  One  hundred  tons 
worked  during  the  present  year  turned  out  one  ounce  ($13)  per  ton.  Samples  recently 
assaved,  from  one  of  the  ledges  about  2^  feet  thick,  indicated  $70  per  ton ;  and  the 
sulphurets,  of  which  there  is  10  per  cent,  in  the  rock,  assay  $110  per  ton.  The  com- 
pany is  about  erecting  on  the  last-mentioned  ledge  an  8-stamp  mill,  which  will 
also  be  convenient  to  all  the  ledges,  being  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  most  distant.  It  will  be  driven  from  six  to  nine  months  of  the  year  by  water 
from  the  Bear  Creek  ditch,  in  which  the  company  owns  an  interest,  and  which  it  in- 
tends to  improve  with  several  large  reservoirs,  so  as  to  keep  water  In  reserve.  By  this 
means,  it  is  estimated  that  rock  can  be  crushed  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $1.50  per 
ton,  and  the  sulphurets  concentrated  at  an  additional  expense  of  $3  for  each  ton  of  the 
same. 

The  No.  9  mine  is  located  about  one  mile  northeast  from  the  Pool  mines,  and  on  the 
same  water-ditch.  It  is  owned  by  Major  Hardwick  and  Frank  Thorn.  This  vein 
strikes  nearly  east  and  west,  and  dips  about  30^  north.  It  has  been  worked  by  shaft 
to  the  depth  of  125  feet,  and  shows  a  pay-shoot  about  6  feet  thick  and  100  feet  long; 
About  2,000  tons  of  this  rock  was  cruBhed  by  Dan  Jones,  at  the  Gaines  Mill,  two  years 
since,  and  yielded  $7.50  per  ton.  But  during  the  winter  of  1873-^4  Mojor  Hardwick 
erected  a  mill  with  four  stamps,  propelled  by  a  33-foot  over-shot  water-wheel  and 
crashed  about  200  tons,  which  averaged  $9  per  ton.  The  whole  expense  of  mining, 
hauling,  and  crushing  the  rock  does  not  exceed  $5  per  ton. 

The  Gaines  mine  is  located  at  the  base  of  Bear  Mountain,  about  four  miles  northeast 
of  Hornitas.  The  vein  is  a  large  one,  and  is  represented  to  have  been  quite  rich  near 
the  surface^  but  to  have  soon  run  into  a  sulphuret  rock  which  does  not  contain  much 
free  gold ;  and,  as  the  mine  was  very  wet,  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  has  not  been 
actively  worked  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Eight  tons  of  sulphurets  from  this 
mine,  worked  at  the  Washington  cblorination- wor&,  about  two  years  since,  yielded 
$1,5200  to  $1,500  per  ton.  There  is  a  good  lO-stamp  steam-mill  near  this  mine,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  which  is  now  doing  custom-work  when  any  such  work  is  to 
be  had.  The  charge  for  working  is  $4.50  and  $5  per  ton,  according  to  quantity,  but 
the  mill  is  not  kept  employed  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time.  There  is  now  some 
prospect  of  work  being  resumed  upon  the  company's  mine. 

The  old  Doss  mine  now  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Brooks,  who  purchased  it  of  McCul- 
lough  three  years  ago  fur  $13,000.  It  is  located  about  one  mile  and  a  half  southeasterly 
from  Hornitas.  Its  strike  is  north  and  south,  and  its  dip  45^  east.  It  has  been  worked 
by  shaft  110  feet  in  depth,  and  develops  a  ledge  10  feet  thick  all  the  way  down,  and 
at  least  12  at  the  bottom,  of  solid  vein-matter.  About  400  tons  of  rock  from  this  mine, 
worked  by  Brooks  &  McCullongh,  about  two  years  since,  paid  from  $10  to  $12  yir 
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ton,  free  gold,  besides  15  per  cent,  snlphnrets,  28  tons  of  which,  cleaned  by  Sehofields 
concentrator,  and  worked  at  the  Washington  works  last  spring,  yielded  |&.S8per  ton. 
There  is  no  zuiil  belonging  to  this  mine,  nor  even  a  good  mill-site  nearer  than  one  mile 
^m  it. 

The  foregoing  are  abont  all  the  mines  of  an^  known  valne  that  are  worked  at  pres- 
ent in  this  district,  except  a  few  '*  pocket-mines  '^  abont  Homitos,  which  are  occasionally 
worked,  mostly  by  Mexicans,  who  sometimes  make  a  **  strike.''  Their  good  Inck  is  gen- 
erally of  short  doration.  They  feast  and  frolic  till  their  money  is  gone,  and  then  hunt 
for  more ;  bat  their  days  of  fasting  and  toil  between  "  strikes  "  are  often  longer  than 
their  periods  of  success. 

Qaartz-mining  generally  in  this  connty  is  beginning  to  look  np,  and  whoeyer  re- 
ports upon  it  ono  year  from  now  will  probably  record  quite  an  improved  state  of  affairs. 

The  principal  mines  on  the  Las  Mariposas  grant  were  described  in  the 
Commissioner's  report  for  1869.  Since  1870  but  little  has  been  done  on 
them.  Mr.  Edmand  G.  Barr,  the  manager  of  the  Mariposa  Land  and 
Mining  Company^  writes  me  as  follows  respecting  the  operations  of 
the  company : 

The  principal  object  of  the  company  now  is  the  prosecution  of  the  rirer  tunnel,  eom- 
mencing  at  a  point  on  the  Merced  River  near  the  Ophir  MiUs,  and  about  50  feet  higher. 
The  coarse  of  the  tunnel  is  nearly  southeast,  running  between  the  serpentine  and  bloe 
slates,  and  following  a  course  parallel  to  the  observed  line  of  the  outcrops. 

The  projected  length  of  the  drift  will  be  17,500  feet.  What  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far  amounts  to  ^i64  feet,  np  to  6^  feet  being  only  a  drift  of  7  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches. 
From  625  feet  on  it  wlU  be  10  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches,  the  clear  thus  allowing  the  use 
of  two  drilling-machines  side  by  side. 

The  progress  is  necessarily  slow  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  attack  thealates 
edgewise,  a  great  deal  of  the  force  of  the  powder  b  eing  wasted  or  lost.  By  theuae  of 
two  of  the  Burleigh  driUs  we  hope  to  make  150  feet  per  month.  As  yet  work  has  not 
been  carried  on  long  enough  to  famish  us  sufficient  data  by  which  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate. 

As  remarked,  Bnrleigh  mechanical  drills  are  used,  driven  by  oompreseed  air.  Ample 
power  is  furnished  by  the  company's  dam  on  the  Merced  River. 

The  first  object  of  the  tunnel  is  to  tap  the  Pine  Tree  vein  about  750  feet  below  the 
present  workings.  At  that  time  the  tunnel  will  be  in  6,350  feet,  but,  as  there  are 
numerous  rich  outcrops  along  the  whole  line  from  900  feet  on,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may 
be  taking  out  ore  long  before  we  reach  the  Pine  Tree.  When  the  drift  is  in  as  &r  as  the 
Josephine  mine  it  will  be  2,000  feet  below  the  outcrops. 

It  18  now  too  early  to  say  anything  about  proposed  work  on  other  parts  of  the  estate, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  in  time  for  your  next  report. 

Since  last  June  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  estate  except  placer-washing  by  Chi- 
nese and  Italians,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  information  from  them. 

The  accompanying  section  will  show  the  relations  of  the  tnnnel  now 
in  progress  to  the  leading  mines  at  that  end  of  the  Mariposa  estate. 

Mariposa,  like  others  of  the  mining-eonnties,  has  made  bat  little 
progress  for  the  last  few  years,  yet  it  possesses  many  resources  that 
will  eventually  be  developed,  and  its  resources  are  sufficient  to  support 
a  large  population. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  official  sources,  and  show  something 
of  the  present  condition  of  mining  in  Mariposa  County : 

Quartz^mills '. 33 

Tons  of  ore  crushed 7, 000 

Mining-ditches • 6 

Miles  in  length ,...^ 25 

Full  returns  of  the  operations  of  the  leading  quartz-mines  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  following  account  of  the  mine  at.Hite's.  Cove  is 
the  result  of  a  personal  visit  made  by  me  in  June,  1874 : 

From  Mariposa  a  road  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  leads  over  the 
hills  and  along  the  Cbowchilla  Valley  to  this  picturesque  locality  on 
the  South  Merced. 

A  striking  picture  is  presented  &om  the  summit  of  the  last  hill  on  the 
road — a  deep,  precipitous,  romantic  gorge,  through  which  tumbles  the 
South  Merced;  side-gorges  emptying  into  this,  and  filling  the  landscape 
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with  infinite  variety  of  surface,  clad  in  forest,  chaparral,  or  bold,  out- 
cropping rocks ;  opposite  a  steep,  sharp,  mouotain-ridge,  separating 
the  Sooth  M^xsed  from  the  main  river :  beyond  that,  first  a  deep  oanon^ 
and  then  other  ranges  and  summits.  The  canon  is  felt  rather  than  seen* 
One  instinctively  conceives,  from  the  dim  blue  ha^e  that  hangs  over  it, 
and  from  the  configuration  of  the  mountains  eastward,  that  it  must 
lead  up  to  something  grand.  A  safe  presentiment ;  for,  by  taking  yon- 
der slender  trail  over  the  divide  into  the  canon,  and  following  up  the 
stream  a  doaen  miles,  one  may  ride  under  the  shadow  of  a  famous  rock 
known  as  £1  Capitan,  and  guarding  the  entrance  of  Yosemite.  In  fact, 
.  this  is  one  of  the  best  trails  into  the  Great  Vidley,  tiiough  impracticable 
for  wheels,  and  at  present  not  employed  to  any  extent  by  tourists. 

On  the  face  of  the  divide  already  mentioned,  may  be  seen  the  indica- 
tions of  a  successful  and  actively  prosecuted  mining  enterprise— -dumps, 
both  large  and  fteeb }  cars  running  out  of  a  tunnel,  down  a  steep  tram- 
wayt  to  a  stamp-mill,  and  tailings  from  the  mill  staining  the  current  of 
the  stream*  But  not  all  these  are  visible  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
Mariposa  road*  The  buildinjg;s  and  the  mill  are  too  deep  in  the  gorge 
to  be  seen  ^  and  the  distance  is  too  great  for  discerning  the  details,  even 
of  such  operations  as  would  be  otherwise  visible.  For  the  South  Mer- 
ced flows  some  2,500  feet  below  the  hill-top,  and  the  distance  in  air-line 
obliquely  across  to  the  mines  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile.  To  reach  the 
mine  after  having  seen  it  requires  a  journey  of  five  or  six  miles  down  a 
steep,  zigzag  trail,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hilL  All  the  sopphes  for  the 
settlement  and  mine  at  Bite's  Cove  are  carried  down  this  trail.  The 
wagon-road  ends  a  mile  or  two  below  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  a  store- 
house, where  everything  is  unloaded  till  required.  We  passed  a  gang 
of  Chinamen  laboriously  rolling  over  and  over,  down  the  tarail,  a  heavy 
iron-casting  for  the  mill. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  tedious  hill,  we  gallop  for  a  mile  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  last,  turning  a  projecting  point,  come 
saddenly  upon  the  settlement,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
rocky  gorge,  and  plastered,  as  it  were,  against  the  mountain-side.  A 
slender  suspension-bridge  leads  over  to  the  cluster  of  buildings,  oom- 
prisiDg  boarding-house,  store,  stamp-mill,  a  dwelling  or  two,  black- 
smith's shop,  &c.  The  houses  stand  on  narrow  terraces,  wherever  they 
can  get  room  f  and  above  them  all  the  blue  dump  of  the  mines,  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  the  river,  hangs  like  a  born  of  plenty  inverted 
over  the  settlement.  This  is  indeed  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech.  The 
mine  is  the  sole  source  of  existence  of  a  settlement  in  this  wild,  se- 
claded  hole  in  the  mountains.  Mine,  town,  and  everything  belong  to 
Mr.  John  B.  Bite  and  his  partner;  and  for  about  eleven  years,  almost 
noheard  of  by  the  outside  world,  they  have  been  steadily  and  profitably 
moving,  Kot  being  a  stock  company,  and  having  no  motive  for  adver- 
tising the  value  of  the  property,  they  have  made  no  appearance  in  Cal- 
ifornia street,  or  Wall  street,  or  Lombard  street,  and  at  this  day  few 
Californians,  even,  are  aware  of  the  existence  at  Bite's  Cove  of  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  mines  of  the  State. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Bite's  Cove  mine  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  Vein,  4  to  18  feet  wide }  course,  northwest  and  southeast, 
nearly;  dip,  80^  northeast;  country-rock,  slate;  quartz,  white  and 
bluish,  with  black  seams,  and  heavily  charged  in  places  with  arsenical 
pyrites.  The  gold  is  fine  and  seldom  visible.  Average  yield  in  mill, 
the  year  round,  $35  per  ton.  Length  of  claim,  1,500  feet ;  no  mines  on 
extensions.  Within  the  claim,  three  pay-chutes,  between  which  the 
vein  pinches.    The  largest  is  on  the  west  end,  and  extends  horizontally 
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300  feet.  Vertical  depth,  unknotrD.  Another,  at  the  east  end,  is  250 
feet  in  hOTizouta] ;  and  between  these  two  there  is  a  third,  of  smaller 
dimensions.  In  depth,  the  limits  of  these  bodies  have  not  been  reached, 
though  they  are  opened  through  a  vertical  distance  of  600  feet. 

The  mountain  in  which  this  vein  occurs  has  a  general  course  not  far 
firom  that  of  the  vein.  The  outcrop  is  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  river.  The  entries  to  the  mine,  besides  the  discovery-shaft,  are  two 
cross-tunnels,  cutting  through  the  foo^wall•  The  upper  tunnel  is  210 
feet  long,  and  the  lower  one,  500  feet  below,  is  1,400  feet  long.  The 
latter  has  been  recently  completed,  and  will  be  the  working-entry. 
The  body  of  reserves  is  nearly  600  feet  in  height,  measured  on  the  vein. 
As  to  the  quality,  both  tunnels  and  the  wings  and  shafts  in  the  vein 
corroborate  the  prolonged  experience  of  the  mill,  in  promising  a  main- 
tenance for  years  to  come  of  the  uniformly  profitable  character  of  the 
quartz.  It  contains  an  average  proportion  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  arseni- 
cal pyrites.  In  pieces  which  are  more  heavily  impregnated,  or  mass- 
ively charged  with  sulphurets,  the  contents  of  gold  are  high — ^ranning 
up  sometimes  into  the  hundreds.  The  complete  natural  drainage,  easy 
transportation  to  mill,  and  large  size  of  the  lode,  render  mining  cheap. 
Last  year  the  mining-expense  was  $2.45  per  ton  of  rock  worked.  Beck- 
oning as  much  more  for  milling,  (an  excessive  estimate,  since  the  mill 
is  run  with  a  turbine-wheel,)  we  have  the  total  running-expense,  to 
which,  fortunately,  there  are  no  heavy  of&ce-expenses,  law-fees,  salaries, 
&c.,  to  be  added.  Mr.  Hite  manages  the  mine  himself.  Miners'  wages, 
$50  and  $55  coin  per  month,  with  board. 

The  mill,  close  to  the  river,  contains  20^  3tamx)S,  weighing  500  ponnds 
each,  and  dropping  9  inches  65  to  70  times  per  minute.  The  capacity 
is  20  tons  per  day,  or  1.33  tons  daily,  per  horse-power  exerted  by  the 
fall  of  the  stamps — a  good  average  degree  of  efficiency.  Quicksilver  is 
used  in  the  battery  and  on  a  small  apron  (copper-plated)  in  front 
After  this,  the  pulp  is  treated  in  Wheeler  &  Randall  Excelsior  pans,  of 
which  there  are  three  to  the  20  stamps,  and  settled  in  one  large  Varney 
pan,  which  is  palpably  insufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  two  settlers. 

A  Peer  &  Lanquist  concentrator,  for  concentrating  the  sulphurets 
after  panning,  is  on  trial  in  the  mill.  It  is  a  cast-iron,  ellipsoidal,  con- 
cave shaking-table,  evidently  intended  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
horn-spoon  and  pan  of  the  placer-miner.  These  hand-implements  are 
mechanically  not  satisfactory,  but  imperfect  and  slow  in  operation. 
Their  excellence  consists  in  their  cheapness,  portability,  and  rudeness. 
Bndeness  may  be  a  virtxie  in  a  tool  under  some  circumstances.  Thus 
a  jack-knife  is  rude  compared  with  a  chisel,  gouge,  or  auger :  that  is, 
rude  for  each  special  purpose.  But  its  rudeness  leaves  room  for  varied 
application  and  the  control  of  the  skilled  band.  The  thing  to  can*y  in 
one's  pocket  is  a  jack-knife.  And  so  a  horn-spoon  or  pan,  which  leaves 
everything  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  varying  his  motions  to  the  nicest 
shades  of  necessity,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  joined  to  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  performance  of  work.  But  I  would  as  soon  think  of  build- 
ing a  machine  with  an  arm  and  a  knife  to  whittle  bed-posts,  instead  of 
a  lathe  to  turn  them,  as  to  imitate  in  rigid  mechanism  the  free  swing 
and  shake  of  the  pan,  or  the  delicate  and  variable  indications  of  the 
spoon.  Moreover,  these  two  contrivances  concentrate  without  previous 
concentration  or  sizing,  which  ought  never  to  be  done  with  a  machine. 
The  reduction  of  all  material  to  uniform  grades  of  fineness  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  successful  concentration,  as  might  be  shown 
with  learned  equations  and  demonstrations,  if  the  principle  were  not  so 
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well  known.  There  is  nothing  in  the  results  obtained  thas  far  at  the 
Bite's  Cove  mill,  itom  the  concentration  referred  to,  to  invalidate  the 
considerations  jnst  set  forth.  But  the  trial  was  not  yet  over  at  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

A  Blake  crusher  prepares  the  rock  for  the  stamps^  to  which  it  is  de- 
livered by  a  Stanford  self-feeder,  ^described  and  flgared  in  my  report 
rendered  in  1873.)  Mr.  Hite  says  it  works  very  well,  securing  no  special 
saving  of  labor,  but  an  increased  capacity  of  one-fifth  for  the  mill.  The 
loss  of  quicksilver  in  this  mill  is  insignificant — about  three  flasks  per 
annum.    The  greater  part  is  used  in  pans  and  settler. 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Taolamne  County  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Calaveras,  and  on  the 
soath  by  Mariposa,  and  extends  from  Stanislaus  County  on  the  west  to 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  on  the  east.  The  Tuolumne  Biver,  rising  in  the 
Sierras,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  flows  through  the  central  por- 
tion of  this  county.  The  Stanislaus  Kiver;  which  separates  this  county 
from  Calaveras,  has  two  branches,  which  rise  in  the  higher  Sierras,  and 
have  their  whole  length  in  this  county,  and  these  rivers,  with  the  Tuo- 
lumne and  its  branches,  all  flow  through  deep  and  precipitous  canons, 
abounding  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  This  county,  like  Cala- 
veras, has  been  noted  for  its  rich  placer-mines,  and  it  still  contains  great 
undeveloped  mineral  resources. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  geological  formations  in  the 
State  is  Table  Mountain,  which  extends  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  and  is 
composed  of  masses  of  basaltic  lava,  with  nearly  vertical  sides  and 
flat  on  the  top,  the  summit  being  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  Stanislaus  Kiver,  near  which  it  runs  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  this  mountain  there  are  rich  deposits  of  gold-bearing  gravel, 
some  of  which  are  still  profitably  worked.  Some  of  the  gulches 
and  creeks  of  this  county  have  been  immensely  rich.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  is  but  comparatively  little  placer-mining  done.  Considera^ 
ble  attention  is  paid  to  quartz-mining,  and  many  rich  lodes  have  been 
discovered ;  and  when  this  interest  is  more  fully  developed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Tuolumne  will  again  take  a  prominent  place  as  a 
producer  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  county  at  one  time  contained  several  towns  of  importance,  but 
most  of  them  give  little  evidence  of  their  former  prosperity.  Where 
were  once  thriving  and  populous  mining-camps,  in  some  instances  hardly 
a  building  is  left  to  mark  the  spot,  and  even  the  soil  has  been  washed 
away  to  secure  the  mineral  wealth  which  it  contained. 

Sonora,  the  county-seat,  has,  however,  been  more  fortunate,  and  it 
still  remains  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  mountain  town,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  Columbia,  at  one  time  its  rival,  and  equal  in 
poimlation  and  wealth,  has  rapidly  gone  to  decay.  Fine  brick 
buildings  have  been  torn  down,  in  order  that  the  ground  upon  which 
they  stood  might  be  mined,  and  this  practice  has  continued  until  a  large 
portion  of  the  town,  with  its  public  streets,  building-sites,  and  flne  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  grounds,  has  been  washed  away,  leaving  in  their 
places  the  unsightly  dibris  and  uneven  surface  of  the  worked-out 
mining-claims. 

Other  towns  once  noted  throughout  the  mining-districts  of  the  State 
have  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  none  in  the  county  have  wholly  escaped. 

Tuolumne  County  has  24  quartz-mills,  crushing  from  10,000  to  16,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  four  mining-ditches,  aggregating  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  supplying  2,600  miners'  inches  of  water  (about  70,000,000 
gallons  daily.) 

In  common  with  Mariposa  on  the  south  and  Calaveras  on  the  north, 
this  county  has  two  systems  of  quartz-ledges,  one  occurring  in  the 
granite  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  county,  the  other  in  the  slates.  The 
latter  is  generally  known  as  the  mother  lode.  The  representative  mine 
of  the  county,  in  granite  formation,  has  been  the  Confidence,  owned  by 
Jesse  Halladay  and  others,  and  situated  thirteen  miles  northwest  of 
Sonora.  The  company's  claim  consists  of  2,500  linear  feet,  of  which 
only  the  northern  portion  has  been  explored.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Ashburner,  M.  E. : 
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The  Confidence  yein  has  a  direction  about  northwest  and  southeast.  It  lies  very 
flat,  dipping  to  the  ea«t  at  an  angle  of  24^.  The  country-rock  is  granite.  The  main 
shaft  is  sunK  on  the  dip  of  the  vein  665  feet,  or  about  270  feet  vertical  depth. 

Five  levels  have  been  opened.  Nos.  1  and  2  have  a  length  of  about  400  feet  each. 
Nos.  3  and  4  have  been  driven  from  300  to  350  feet  north  of  the  Bhaft.  No.  5,  the  lowest 
level,  has  been  driven  north  63d  feet  and  south  60  feet.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  115 
feet  below  this  level. 

The  various  drifts  showed  the  following  width  of  ledge :  In  No.  1  a  large  body  of 
pay-ore  was  opened,  the  vein  averaging  3  feet  in  thickness  north  of  the  shaft,  and  8 
feot  in  thickness  south  of  the  shaft.  No.  2  developed  a  large  body  of  rich  quarts,  av- 
eraging? feet  in  thickness.  The  shoot  here  had  a  length  of  70  feet,  and  the  yield  was 
about  |31  per  ton.  South  of  the  shaft  the  vein  was  13  feet  thick  in  places,  and  the 
yif*ld  varied  from  |5  to  $15  per  ton. 

The  No.  3  level  was  run  on  a  vein  12  feet  wide ;  it  developed  a  fine  body  of  quartz, 
averaging  10  feet  in  thickness  up  to  the  No.  2  level  for  a  length  of  85  feet.  The  quortE 
l>etween  these  two  levels  is  said  to  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  $47.25  per  ton.  The  end 
of  this  shoot  is  about  150  feet  from  the  shaft  7 here  the  quartz  pinches  out.  At  this 
point  the  drift  bends  to  the  west  and  continues  in  barren  ground  29  feet  to  the  foot- 
wall,  which  it  follows  in  a  northerly  direction  on  an  irregular  bunchy  body  of  quartz 
of  good  quality.  The  end  of  the  drift  is  300  feet  fh)m  the  shaft  following  its  continu- 
ally changing  course,  or  about  250  feet  in  a  straight  line  following  the  general'direc- 
tion  of  the  vein.  At  this  point  the  vein  has  pinched  out ;  the  foot-wall  of  graniteJs 
visible,  but  the  upper  or  hanging  wall  is  a  hard  barren  rock,  Tery  different  from  the 
eastern  country. 

On  the  No.  4  level  the  first  200  feet  of  the  drift  passes  through  quartz  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  above,  paying  about  $7  per  ton,  and  the  vein  varies  in  width  from  3 
to  18  feet.  From  this  point  there  is  a  pinch  for  50  feet ;  then  there  is  a  shoot  of  good 
ore,  paying  about  $20  per  ton  for  90  feet ;  then  for  35  feet  the  drift  passes  through  bar- 
ren matter  to  its  end.  This  shoot  of  quartz  was  about  20  inches  thick,  :ind  lies  next 
the  foot-wall ;  above  it  is  the  same  barren  rock  which  is  found  in  the  No.  3  level,  and 
also,  08  will  be  stated  hereafter,  in  the  level  below.  Above  this  level  all  the  quartz  in 
the  shoot  has  been  removed  ;  below  work  wojs  continued  by  underhand  stoping  until 
the  yield  fell  off  to  $5  and  $8  per  ton,  which  left  little  or  no  margin  for  profit,  and  the 
slopes  were  abandoned,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  shoot  in  the  fifth  level. 

Lievel  No.  5  yielded  some  rich  rook,  a  smSil  quantity  milling  as  high  as  $75  per  ton, 
but  the  vein  was  irregular,  narrow,  and  uncertain  where  rich  and  oi  low  grade  where 
it  was  wide. 

The  work  of  developing  this  mine  was  commenced  in  January,  1868,  and  continued 
until  1873,  when  work  was  suspended,  owing  to  tho  rich  shoot  of  ore  abovo  described, 
which  hod  paid  largely  in  the  upper  levels,  becoming  poor  in  depth,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  not  deemed  {Mvisable  to  incur  the  expense  of  prospecting  new  ground. 

The  first  work  done  consisted  in  clearing  out  and  opening  the  adit  level  which  had 
beon  driven  many  years  previously  by  the  former  owners.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  vein 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet.  A  level  was  opened  at  this  point  and  the  vein  drifted  north  150 
feet,  and  south  the  same  distance.  The  present  hoisting  and  ][»umping  works  were 
erected  in  September,  1868,  and  the  work  of  prospecting  was  actively  continued  until 
the  results  warranted  the  erection  of  a  mill,  whicn  was  begun  in  June,  1969,  and  com- 
menced running  September  1  of  the  same  year.  This  mill  consisted  at  first  of  20 
stamps  and  1  arrastra  9  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  increased  in  March,  1870,  to  30 
stamps,  and  2  more  aiTastros  were  added  in  June  of  the  same  yeox.  Subsequently, 
during  the  summer  of  1871, 10  more  stamps  were  added,  making  the  mill,  as  it  now 
stands,  to  consist  of  40  stamps  and  3  arrastras,  with  a  crushing  and  amalgamating 
capacity  of  from  40  to  50  tons  daily,  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  the  screens  em- 
ployed. There  is  also  a  large-size  rock-breaker,  of  a  capacity  of  60  tons  during  twelve 
hours  running.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  60-horse-power  engine.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  there  is  an  engine  of  about  50  horse-po^er,  for  driving  the  pumps  and 
hoisting- works.  The  quartz,  after  being  hoisted  to  the  surfSaoe,  is  passed  over  a  short 
tramway  and  dumped  upon  the  mill-floor,  so  that  it  requires  no  superfluous  handling. 

Between  September  1, 1869,  when  the  mill  began  crushing,  to  October  25, 1873,  when 
work  was  suspended,  about  ^,000  tons  of  quartz  were  treated.  This  quartz  varied  in 
yield  during  periods  of  several  months  from  $9  or  $10  per  ton  to  $33.  A  largo  quantity 
was  treated  which  yielded  still  higher,  and  several  runs  made  which  paid  nearly 
or  qaite  $50  per  ton.  The  gross  amount  of  bullion  produced  was  $522,222.52,  which 
would  giyo  lor  the  average  $16.32  per  ton.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  is 
as  follows,  the  figures  having  been  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company : 
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JhtiUled  statement  of  the  receipts. 


Bate. 


From  September  1^  1869,  to  Jnoe  1, 1870 
Trom  Jane  1, 1870,  to  Jane  38«  1871 . . . . . 
From  Juinary  S8, 1871,  to  Jnne  6, 1871 . . 
From  Jone  6, 1671,  to  MArcb  S6;  1873  . .. 


From  i»jr?Jtras,  between  Jnno  1, 1870,  and  March  S6, 1873. 


Qaarts 
■urorked. 


Toru. 

UDoorfAin. 

6.656 

3.459 

14,843 


25.138 


From  KoKoh  96  to  October  35^  1873. 
Totid 


Yield. 


1136.904  90 
107,314  14 
113.854  99 
140,179  46 


498,846  45 
19,838  08 


517.484  S3 
4.737  99 


523,838  58 


Yield  per 
ton. 


fl5  6S 

33  16 

944 


The  actual  cost  of  mining  and  milliDg  the  quartz  ^hile  the  mill  was  in  ojteratioa 
was  |7.64  per  ton.  The  total  expenses  of  aU  kinds  were,  from  January,  1  dG8,  when  work 
first  commenced,  to  October  25, 1873,  $356,167.69.  These  expenses  include  the  cost  of 
the  property  originally,  the  cost  of  the  mill  and  hoisting- works,  the  work  of  opening 
the  mine,  as  weU  as  all  other  expenses. 

1SXPUN8ES. 

General  expense  account $110,043  4J» 

Mill  and  machinery  account 31^,320  14 

Fuel 24,417  62 

Sundries 8,789  64 

Mill-labor 40,971  58 

Mine-labor 139,645  96 

Total 356,187  69 

The  general  expense  and  mill  and  machinery  aoeonnts,  aggregating  $149,368.59,  com* 
prise  the  cost  of  mine  and  mill  supplies,  salaries  of  superintendeat  and  book-keeper, 
wages  of  several  surface-men,  express-charges,  keeping  of  horses,  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  surveying  and  taxes.  Also  included  in  these  accounts  are  sev^al 
items  not  properly  ofaargeame  to  the  working  of  the  property.  These  are  principally 
the  original  cost  of  the  property,  the  cost  of  the  mill  and  hoisting-works,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  buildings  oonneoted  with  the  plant.  All  these  expenses  could  not  have 
amounted  to  less  than  $60,000  or  $70,000.  This  sum,  or  say  $65,000,  should  therefore  be 
deducted  from  the  expensesgiven  above,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  profits  realised  exclu- 
sive of  original  cost,  &o.    We  should  have  then : 

Receipts  from  bullion  as  given  above ••.... • $522,222  52 

Total  expenses  as  given  abovo $356,187  69 

Deduct • * 65,000  00 

■  '  291, 187  69 

Profit » 231,034  83 

Mr.  Ashburner  farther  says : 

Of  (^  2,500  f(Mt  of  ffronnd  embraced  by  this  pr<^erty,  only  about  300  have  been 
really  proved,  most  of  which  with  exceedingly  satisiaotory  results.  No  work  to  speak 
of  hae  been  done  upon  the  IndiBpendenoe,  and  none  at  all  upon  the  Jesse.  Althoogh 
the  fifth  level,  which  is  the  longest,  did  not  turn  out  favorably,  I  do  not  yet  oonaider 
the  work  performed  there  as  demonstrating  definitely  the  valuelessness  of  that  portioa 
of  the  mine. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  precedes,  namely,  that  this  drift  runs  next  the  loot-wall,  the 
occurrence  of  the  irregular  masses  of  quartz  found  there  presents  no  new  features  dif- 
ferent firom  what  I  am  informed  wore  met  with  in  the  upper  works  in  what  is  known 
as  the  fbot-wall  vein,  for,  accepting  the  conclusion  that  tnere  are  two  distinct  veins, 
it  appears  clear  that  in  many  portions  of  the  mine  what  now  remains  above  the 
yein,  and  is  called  the  hanging  wall,  is  not  the  rei^  hanging  wall,  and  should  not 
be  so  regarded  until  after  furtner  search  and  drifts  have  been  run  toward  the  east 
into  the  country-granite.  This  hanging  wall,  so  called,  is  a  fine-grained  homoge- 
neous rock,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  probably  containing  magnesia,  which  very  likely 
forms,  in  connection  with  the  quartz,  the  filling  of  the  fissure  in  the  granite,  for  in 
many  places  it  appears  intruded  into  the  mass  of  the  vein,  leaving  quartz  on  both 
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side  a.  The  granite  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  coontry  is  generally  similar  in 
composition,  though  perhaps  that  on  the  under  or  foot  side  of  the  vein  may  contain 
hornblende,  which  renders  it  darker  and  harder,  while  that  of  the  npper  or  hannng 
Trail  is  so  far  much  softer  and  pervions  to  water.  In  the  fonrth  level,  where  I  bad  an, 
opportunity  of  examining  this  granite,  I  fonnd  it  very  soft,  even  finable,  and  much 
8t4uiied  by  o^de  of  iron.  All  the  water  in  the  mine  is  said  to  come  from  and  through 
the  wistem  country,  showing  this  rock  to  be  generally  permeable,  while  the  fiUing  of 
the  fissure,  being  more  compact,  is  not. 

Drift-miniDg  on  the  old  channels  nnderlyinK  the  basaltic  capping  of 
Table  Mountain  still  continaes,  and,  in  the  main,  with  excellent  results. 
This  class  of  mining  has  been  fully  described,  under  heading  of  Sierra 
Goanty,  in  present  report.  The  Alpha  Company,  near  Jamestown,  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  channels  under  the  mountain ;  these 
are  known  as  the  ^^  front '^  and  ^^  back"  channels,  and  are  separated  by  a 
high  rim.  That  on  the  east  side  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  known  as 
the  Caldwell  or  Saratoga  Channel,  and  carries  heavy,  black,  coarse  gold, 
wherever  it  has  been  struck  in  Table  Mountain.  The  west  channel  is  of 
later  formation,  and  carries  finer  and  brighter  gold ;  no  black  gold  is 
fonnd  in  this,  and  no  pipe-clay,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other.  Miners  are 
positive  there  are  two  distinct  channels,  and  that  both  have  been  found 
at  the  head  of  the  monntaiQ,  at  the  Buckeye,  and  also  at  the  Humbug 
or  Blue  Oravel  claims,  several  miles  apart,  would  seem  to  prove  the  fact 

Destftg^iion  cfleadtng  mines  of  Tuolumne  Vountpj  CaUfomia^  1874. 

Eighteen  Miles  Southeast  of  Sonora. — TSame  of  mine,  Buchanan ;  own- 
ers, Tulloch  &  Oashwiler;  length  of  location,  l,65d  feet;  course, 
southwest  and  northeast ;  dip,  70^  east ;  length  of  pay-zone,  200  feet ; 
average  width,  6  feet;  country-rock,  slate;  character  of  vein-matter, 
snlphurets  and  free  gold ;  worked  by  tunnel,  400  feet  on  vein ;  depth 
on  vein  in  tunnel,  1§D  feet ;  depth  of  winze  below  <tunnel,  100  feet ; 
1  level  opened  below  tunnel ;  total  length  of  working-drifts,  100  feet. 

Reported  by  J.  Tulloch. 

Operation  of  leading  mines  of  Tuolumne  County^  California^  1874. 

Eighteen  Miles  Southeast  of  Sonera^ — Name  of  mine,  Buchanan ;  own- 
ers, Tulloch  &  Qashwiler;  number  of  miners  employed,  6;  miners' 
vrages  per  day,  93;  cost  of  mining  i>er  ton  extracted,  f  4;  cost  of  mill- 
ing per  ton,  $2;  company  works  its  own  mill;  number  of  tons  ex- 
tracted and  worked,  300  tons  per  month ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $20 ; 
percentage  Bulphurets,  2  per  cent. 

Beported  by  J.  Tulloch. 
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CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 


Calaveras  County  derives  its  name  from  the  Calaveras  Riv^r,  which 
runs  throagh  its  central  portion.  It  is  bounded  by  Amador  on  the 
north — and  separated  from  that  county  by  the  Mokelumne  Biver — and 
by  Tuolamne  County  on  the  south,  its  boundaxy  on  that  side'  being  the 
Stanislaus  Biver.  It  has  an  average  width  of  about  twenty  miles,  and 
extends,  from  the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  the  west  to  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra-  I^evadas  on  the  east,  a  distaace  of  about  fifty 
miles.  In  everything  that  relates  to  its  topography,  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions,  it  is  very  similar  in  character  to  Amador  County. 
Bear  Mountain,  a  rocky  wooded  range,  about  2,000  feet  high,  runs  across 
the  county  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  sections,  the  western 
or  lower  section  being  composed  of  foot-hills  and  low,  rolling-prairie 
lands,  while  the  eastern  or  upper  section  is  more  rugged  and  broken. 
West  of  the  Bear  Mountain  range  are  extensive  copper-veins,  some 
valuable  quartz-lodes,  mines  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  quarries  of 
slate  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  hills  of  this  portion  of  the  county 
are  sparsely  covered  with  oak  trees,  but  it  has  no  timber  suitable  for 
other  purposes  than  for  fuel.  This  region  is  also  naturally  arid.  That 
portion  of  the  county  east  of  the  Bear  Mountain  range  has  contained 
some  of  the  richest  placer-diggings  ever  discovered  in  the  State,  and 
this  kind  of  mining  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  several  localities, 
hydraulic  washing  having  taken  the  place  of  the  original  and  primitive 
ways  of  prosecuting  this  work.  There  are  also  many  very  valuable 
quartz-mines,  and  considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  important  interest.  There  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
marble  and  limestone,  and  also  valuable  deposits  of  brown  hemltite  iron- 
ore  in  close  proximity  thereto.  In  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
county  are  extensive  pine,  cedar,  and  redwood  forests.  In  this  timber- 
belt  are  situated  the  celebrated  groves  of  the  Sequaia  ffigantm^  called, 
l)efore  their  genus  was  determined,  Washingtonia  by  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, Wellingtonia  by  English  tourists,  and  known  to  mankind  in  gen- 
eral as  the  Big  Trees  of  California. 

The  most  Important  towns  of  this  county  are  San  Andreas  and  Moke- 
lumne Hill.  San  Andreas,  the  county-seat,  is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  in  what  was  formerly  a  rich  mineral  district.  There  is 
still  some  mining  done  in  this  vicinity,  both  in  placers  and  in  quartz, 
but  the  business  of  the  town  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Mokelumne 
Hill  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  southern  mines  of  California.  In  this 
vicinity  were  some  fabulously-rich  placer-diggings,  and  there  are  still 
Jiydraulic  claims  that  are  being  worked  with  profit.    There  are  also 
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several  valaable  quartz-mines  in  tbis  district.  This  town  is  very 
romantically  located,  in  a  rugged  and  broken  region,  adjacent  to  the 
Mokelumne  Biver,  and  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  business  result- 
ing from  the  exhaustion  of  the  placer-mines,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  mountain  counties  of  California. 

Oopperopolis,  located  on  the  copper-belt,  which  passes  through  the 
tv^estem  portion  of  the  county,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  county,  being  supported  by  the  copper-mines  that 
during  several  years  were  extensively  and  profitably  worked  at  this 
place.  These  mines  are  not  exhausted,  but  the  great  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  ores  to  the  seaboard  makes  it  unprofitable  to  work  them  at 
present.  Murphy's,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  was 
one  of  the  early  mining-camps  of  this  region,  and  in  its  vicinity  were 
formerly  extensive  and  rich  placer-diggings,  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  exhausted.  This  town  is  located  on  a  table-land  that  extends 
for  several  miles  at  an  elevation  of  some  2,000  feet  above  the  Stanislaus 
Biver.  On  this  table-land  are  also  situated  the  former  prosperous  min- 
ing-towns of  Yallecito  and  Douglass  Gamp.  This  district  was  formerly 
very  populous,  but,  like  all  the  placer-mining  regions,  has  declined,  and 
these  towns  retain  few  signs  of  their  former  prosperity.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Yallecito  hydraulic  mining  is  still  being  extensively  carried  on,  and 
there  is  yet  considerable  ground  that  can  be  profitably  worked  by  this 
process. 

There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  county  twenty-two'  mining-ditches, 
aggregating  four  hundred  and  ninety  mUes  in  length.  The  amount  of 
water  used  per  day  will  approximate  4,000  inches.  The  county  contains 
thirty-four  quartz-mills,  crushing  &om  30,000  to  40,000  tons  annually. 

Calaveras  County  contains  several  hundred  quartz-mines,  but  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  have  been  worked  with  profit  during  the  past 
year.  The  prominent  districts  are  West  Point,  Sheep  Banch,  and  San 
Bruno.  The  large  quartz-vein  or  series  of  veins  known  as  the  Mother 
lode  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Paloma  or  Owin  mine,  situated  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  which 
has  attained  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  there  are  no  marked  successes  to 
record  in  working  this  belt  in  Calaveras  County.  Several  mines  on  the 
mother  lode,  at  Angel's  Camp,  have  temporarily  suspended  operations. 

Quartz-mining  is  actively  carried  on  at  West  Point  and  vicinity, 
where  the  Sanderson  mine  has  a  promising  2-foot  ledge  developed  to 
a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  Zacatecas  and  Prussian  Hill  mines,  in  the  same 
disirict,  have  developed  strong  veins.    The  formation  here  is  granite. 

The  Sheep  Banch  mine,  owned  by  Wallace  &  Ferguson,  has  produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1874,  the  sum  of  $61,000.  The 
expense  of  working  the  mine  and  milling  the  ore  ranged  from  $800  to 
$1,200  per  month  during  that  period.  Taking  $1,000  per  month  as 
the  average  expense,  the  net  profit  of  the  mine  for  the  year  was 
$49,000.  The  ledge  is  not  worked  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  take  out  rock  fast  enough  ^^  supply  a  6-8tamp  mill, 
that  being  the  capacity  of  the  battery  that  has  done  all  the  crushing. 

The  Glencoe  district  is  situated  ten  miles  northeast  from  Mokelumne 
HiU,  on  the  east  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  Biver,  south  of 
West  Point  district.  The  district  has  numerous  veins  of  gold-bearing 
quartz,  mostly  miming  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  course,  in  a  slate 
formation.  Facilities  for  mining  are  here  excellent,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  good  roads,  and  a  genial  climate. 

The  Good  Hope  mine,  which  has  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  district,  was 
formerly  worked  by  Mexicans,  with  the  aid  of  arrastras. » In  1872  it  was 
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purchased  by  the  preseut  owner,  C.  J.  Garland,  who  erected  sabstantuil 
steam  hoisting-works,  and  snnk  a  shaft  270  feet.  The  former  owo^b 
had  run  a  tunnel  300  feet,  which  strnck  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  130  feet, 
where  t))e  ledge  had  an  average  width  of  3  feet.  The  pay-shoot  was 
fonnd  to  be  125  feet  in  length,  and  the  ore  averaged  $18  per  ton.  ITrom 
the  surface  to  40  feet  below  the  tunnel-level  the  vein  stood  nearly  verti- 
cal, inclining  somewhat  to  the  south.  Forty  feet  below  the  tunnel  the 
vein  was  broken  and  inclined  north.  At  260  feet  the  vein  came  in  regu- 
lar, with  a  flight  dip  to  south ;  fissure  from  3  to  4  feet ;  pay-vein  1  foot, 
and  widenmg  as  sinking  progressed.  Work  was  Bospended  in  mine  in 
December,  1873.  In  connection  with  the  mine  is  a  substantial  IS-atamp 
steam-mill,  furnished  with  four  of  Oochrane's  automaton  self-feeders — an* 
excellent  machine,  feeding  all  kinds  of  ores,  wet  or  dry,  with  gceat 
regularity,  adding  much  to  capacity  of  stamps  and  saving  materially  in 
labor,  wear,  and  breakage  of  shoes  and  dies.  Since  work  was  sospended 
in  the  Good  Hope  mine  the  mill  has  been  employed  part  of  the  time  in 
crushing  ore  ft^m  other  mines  in  the  district. 

The  San  Bruno  mine  is  situated  on  the  same  vein  east  of  the  Good 
Hope.  It  has  been  worked  'through  a  tunnel  to  the  depth  of  about  250 
feet.  They  have  several  shoots  of  ore,  though  the  preaeat  company 
have  taken  ore  only  from  one.  The  ore  is  of  high  grade,  milling  from  $25 
to  $60  per  ton.  The  San  Bruno  mine  is  owned  by  Charles  Houohner, 
William  Sigler,  and  Keys.  The  company  is  at  present  putting  steam 
hoisting- works  in  the  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  men  at  greater 
depth. 

The  San  Bruno,  like  the  Good  Hope  and  ether  prominent  mines  of 
the  district,  is  an  east  and  west  location,  in  jslate  formation.  It  was 
worked  by  Mexicans  before  it  came  iato  the  possession  of  the  present 
owners,  but  no  gireat  depth  was  attained  by  them*-rtheir  lowest  work- 
ings being  150  feet.  The  ^noipal  chimney  or  ore-shoot  has  a  length 
of  1 50  feet^  and  varies  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet.  The  mine  is  opened 
by  a  series  of  tunuels  run  on  the  ledge  and  a  connecting  engine-shaft 
About  422  tons  of  ore  have  been  osushed  during  the  present  year, 
yielding  $13,.700. 

The  Monte  Ghristo  mine,  owned  by  Albright,  Bocbenhaoh  &  Ga,  is 
situated  south  of  the  San  Bruno.  Average  width  of  vein,  2  feet;  aver- 
age pay  to  the  ton,  $30.  The  pay-aboot,  which  at  the  snr&ce  was  only 
6  feet  in  length,  increased  to  52  feet  at  the  ISd-foot  level. 

The  Barney  mine,  owned  by  Skinner  &  Go.,  is  situated  just  east  of 
Mosquito  Gulch,  a  few  rods  above  Geod  Hope  mill.  Vein  worked  by 
tunnel  to  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  Vein  from  1  to  4.  feet.  First  pay- 
shoot  50  feet  in  length.  On  high  grade,  paying  from  $20  to  $60  per  ton. 
Mine  at  present  leased  to  Abbus  &  Go.,  who  have  extended  tunnel 
and  strnck  another  shoot  of  ore  that  prospects  well. 

The  Bismarck  mine  is  owned  by  Micbler  &  Trask.  Two  shoots  of  ere, 
each  20  feet  long.  Mine  worked  through  shaft  to  depth  of  90  feet 
First  shoot  of  ore  15  feet  from  shaft;  barren  between  shoots,  wluchare 
25  feet  iH[)art.  Width  of  vein  from  10  to  16  inches.  On  high  grade, 
first  shoot  milling  from  $100  to  $125  per  ton,  second  shoot  from  $60  to 
$80.  Steam  hoisting- works  small,  and  inadequate  for  the  further  work- 
ing of  mine. 

The  Mosquito  mine,  formerly  Valentine,  once  the  most  famous  mine 
in  the  county,  is  now  owned  by  Bancroft,  Knight  &  Go.  First  worked 
by  Mexicans,  some  twenty  years  ago,  who  ran  100  mulearrastras  for  a 
leng  time,  supporting  a  large  number  of  miners.  A  15-stamp  mill  was 
erected  on  this  mine  and  run  with  success  for  a  time,  but  the  pay-shoot 
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was  lost  and  operatioDS  suspended  nntil  the  property  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  present  owners,  who  have  ran  a  tunnel  which  strikes  the 
led^e  at  a  depth  of  240  feet.  This  is  a  large  vein,  varying  in  width 
from  8  to  40  feet,  with  a  chimney  exposed  on  surface  to  a  length  of  200 
feet.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  energetic  prospecting  of  the 
^rround  on  the  tunnel-level  would  discover  the  lost  shoot  of  ore  so  clearly 
defined  above. 

The  Woodcock,  owned  by  Faircbild,  Wellets  &  Smith,  is  worked  by 
a  tnnnel  200  feet  below  surface.  The  vein  is  from  1  to  6  feet  in  width, 
and  the  ore  at  present  of  low  grade.  There  are  many  other  mines  in 
the  district  which  have  not  been  worked  this  year. 

At  Mokelnmne  Hill  several  hydraulic  claims  are  being  successfully 
TTorked,  and  at  Central  Hin  or  vicinity  some  very  rich  gravel-mines 
have  recently  been  struck,  that  are  being  wodsed  by  tunnels  and  shafts, 
and  paying  largely.  The  ground  is  all  secured  under  the  United  States 
mining-law,  and  is  owned  by  few  individuals,  in  lots  from  40  to  160 
acres,  thus  excluding  the  many  from  any  advantages  of  the  discovery, 
except  to  work  for  daily  wages. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  group  of  mines  on  Carson  Hill,  in  this  county,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  Mother  lode.  These  mines  were  worked  several  years  since,  and 
noted  for  their  yield  of  ores  of  telluride  of  gold,  but,  *he  ore  proving 
refractory  by  the  ordinary  mill  process,  the  project  was  abandoned  in 
1865. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  mines  is  advantageous ;  Carson  Hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit, is  2,400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Stanislaus  Biver,  at  Bobin- 
son's  ferry,  800  feet  j  a  difference  of  1,600.  By  running  a  tunnel  from 
near  the  river  lengthwise  on  the  Stanislaus  vein,  the  work  of  ore-ex- 
traction will  be  easy,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ore  extracted  in  run- 
ning this  tunnel  will  pay  the  expenses.  To  strike  the  lower  works  of 
the  Stanislaus,  the  tunnel  would  have  to  run  about  050  feet,  and  would 
then  drain  the  mines.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  being  sharp,  the  veins 
T^ill  be  reached  on  the  eastern  side  by  new  tunnels  at  a  depth  of  500  or 
600  feet,  and  reduction- works  erected  near  by.  Three  mill-sites,  with 
the  old  Coyote  mill,  belong  to  the  property.  The  Stanislaus  lode  forms 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Mother  lode,  of  which  the  extreme  end  on  the 
summit  of  Carson  Hill  is  the  famous  Carson  mine,  only  the  Melones 
Point  Bock,  of  1,275  feet  in  extent,  being  between  the  Mineral  Mount- 
ain and  the  Morgan.  This  last  mine  produced  in  1850-'51,  by  arrastras 
and  hand-mortars,  over  one  million  and  a  half  dollars,  as  reported  by 
Boss  Browne  in  1868.  In  the  Stanislaus  lode  the  rich  deposits  were 
found  in  chimneys  and  in  the  small  quartz-feeders  which  follow  the  line 
of  slate  formation,  and  at  the  junction  of  these  with  the  principal  lead. 
The  compact  quartz  varies  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains 
rich  sulphurets.  The  free  gold  which  was  found  on  the  surface  was 
soon  replaced  by  tellurets  of  gold  and  silver  and  auriferous  iron-pyrites* 
The  ores  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  but  only  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  were  saved  by  the  common  mill  process.  Mr.  Kilstel  recommends 
that  the  ore  be  crushed,  concentrated,  and  roasted  in  furnaces.  The 
expense  of  treatment  is  estimated  at  from  $12  to  (15  per  ton.  The  ore 
is  exceedingly  rich,  a  sample  of  50  bags,  weighing  5,710  pounds,  having 
yielded  by  chemical  treatment  $3,555.94. 

The  Garibaldi  mine  is  located  two  miles  below  Bobinson's  Ferry,  on 
the  Stanislaus  Biver,  and  is  owned  by  L.  J.  Lewis  and  the  estate  of  J. 
P.  Bogers,  M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco.  They  have  employed  from  ten  to 
fifteen  white  men,  with  some  Chinese.    Wages  range  from  $3  down  to 
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$1.50  per  day.  The  work  done  on  the  mine  is  one  shaft,  47  feet,.whicb 
is  to  connect  with  a  drift  in  ore  for  ventilation.  A  tnnnel  152  feet  is 
mn,  which  crosscuts  the  ledge  where  the  vein  of  pay -ore  is  13  feet  wide. 
It  contains  ^' ribbon-rock"  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  Amador 
mine.  There  is  a  drift  on  the  vein  70  feet  long,  showing  a  large  body  of 
milling-ore  lying  between  slate  and  greenstone.  Openings  on  the  sur- 
face have  been  made  in  several  places  to  trace  the  ledge,  bnt  ail  perma- 
nent work  will  be  done  through  the  tnnnel  and  by  levels  rnn  od  the 
vein  on  the  north  end  of  the  mine,  where  backs  can  be  had  over  GOO  feet 
high,  between  the  lower  level  (which  is  above  water-line)  and  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  vein  dips  at  45^,  and  mns  north  47^  west  G^ie  owners 
claim  3,000  feet  in  length.  There  are  160  acres  of  gravel-land  lying 
between  the  vein  and  the  river,  which  will  pay  well  when  a  ditch,  two 
miles  long,  is  built  to  receive  the  5,000  inches  of  water  that  can  be  had 
free,  even  in  the  dryest  season.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  running  200 
stamps.  Cost  of  mining  and  milling  the  ore  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$2.50  per  ton.  Average  yield  per  ton,  about  $10,  though  ore  has  been 
milled  yielding  as  high  as  (28  per  ton.  There  is  2  per  cent,  of  snlpho- 
rets  in  the  ore,  which,  after  concentration,  are  worth  about  #60  per  ton. 
For  the  foregoing  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Lewis,  one  of  the 
proprietors. 
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AKADOB  OOUNTT. 

This  county  is  situated  east  of  the  San  Joaqnin  Valley,  and  is  the 
northernmost  of  the  tier  of  mountain  counties  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
San  Joaqnin  basin.  It  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  valley  proper  to 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  range,  and  has  a  total  area  of  about  six  hun- 
dred square  miles.  In  its  western  portion  there  is  considerable  good 
arable  and  grazing  land.  Jackson  and  lone  Valleys  are  particularly 
fertile.  Amador,  however,  excels  in  its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  rich 
quartz  and  placer  gold-mines,  veins  of  copper,  quarries  of  marble  and 
slate,  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal  make  it  one  of  the  richest  counties 
in  California.  The  leading  interest  at  the  present  time  is  quartz-mining, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  lodes  on  the  Pacific  coast  being  located  here. 
Some  of  these  mines  have  been  profitably  worked  for  twenty  years  and 
are  still  valuable.  There  are  still  valuable  placer-mines  which  can  be 
profitably  worked  since  the  completion  of  a  large  mining-canal,  recently 
constructed  to  lead  the  waters  of  the  Mokelumne  Biver  into  the  mining- 
districts.  Several  rich  veins  of  copper-ore  have  been  discovered,  and 
one  has  been  profitably  worked  for  several  years. 

One  of  the  prospective  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by  this  county  is 
a  deposit  of  lignite  coal,  which  is  believed  to  extend  through  the  west- 
ern x>ortion  of  the  county.  The  deposit  has  been  found  in  different 
localities,  and  in  places  it  is  very  extensive.  Where  excavations  have 
been  made  to  test  its  existence  and  extent,  the  vein  has  been  found 
ranging  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  places  it  is  fully  one-half 
mile  in  width.  From  the  developments  already  made,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  fuel  will  be  easily  obtained.  This  coal  is  well 
adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  has  been  successfully  used  for 
several  years  at  a  steam  flour-mill  at  lone  City,  and  more  recently  at 
the  quartz-mills  of  Sutter  Creek. 

The  principal  towns  of  Amador  are  Jackson,  Sutter  Greek,  Volcano, 
and  lone  City.  Jackson,  the  county-seat,  was  during  the  era  of  placer- 
mining  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  a  history  similar  to 
most  of  the  mining-towns  of  California,  having  passed  through  eras  of 
prosperity  and  adversity.  The  exhaustion  of  the  placer-mines,  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  from  the  legality  of  the  large  population  that 
had  been  supported  by  that  industry,  seriously  damaged  the  business- 
prospects  of  the  town ;  but  the  development  of  the  rich  quartz-mines  in 
the  vicinity  and  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  will  eventually  cause  this  place  to  recover  something 
of  its  former  prosperity.  Li  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jackson  are 
many  valuable  quartz-mines  that  are  profitably  worked.  Sutter  Creek 
is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  principally  supported  by  the  rich 
and  extensive  quartz-mines  in  the  vicipity.  Here  are  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  quartz  mills  in  California,  and  the  annual  yield  of 
the  precious  metal  is  constantly  increasing.  Volcano  is  one  of  the  once 
pro8i)erous  mining-towns,  in  the  center  of  a  valuable  mineral  district, 
and  there  is  still  considerable  mining  done  in  that  vicinity. 

There  are  nine  mining-ditches  in  the  county,  aggregating  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  supplying  12,000  miners'  inches.  The 
county  has  sixteen  quartz-mills,  crushing  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  annu- 
ally. From  6,000  to  8,000  tons  of  coal  are  mined  annually.  The  coal- 
product  will  be  largely  increased  on  the  completion  of  the  narrow-gauge 
road  from  Stockton  to  lone  Valley. 

The  Amador  Canal  is  forty-six  miles  long,  8  feet  wide  on  top,  5  feet 
on  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  receives  permanent  water  from  peren- 
nial lakes  among  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    One  of  its 
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leading  purposes  is  to  water  the  broad  sweep  of  undulating  lands,  which, 
for  want  of  irrigation,  haye  not  attracted  settlement.  This  important 
work  was  fally  described  in  the  report  of  1874. 

The  copper-ores  of  Amador  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  richest  copper 
found  in  this  State  is  in  the  section  of  the  great  copper-belt  that  rui. 
north  and  south  through  the  whole  length  of  Amador  and  Calaveras. 
Developments,  stimulated  during  the  term  of  high  prices,  warrant  this 
assumption.  The  Kewton  copper-mine  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  280 
feet.  The  vein  is  remarkable  for  regularity.  It  is  6  feet  wide,  and  it 
averages  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  metal.  Two  feet  of  the  ore  is  rich  euoogh 
to  pay  for  wagoning  forty  miles  to  Stockton,  and  thence  shipping  bj- 
river  to  tide-water. 

The  Amador  Consolidated  continues  to  be  one  of  the  leading  mines, 
though  the  operations  of  1874  were  not  brilliant  in  results,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  A.  fiteiuber- 
ger,  the  superintendent,  which,  however,  covers  two  months  more  tban 
a  year,  namely,  the  period  of  fourteen  months  ending  April  1,  1876  ;• 

During  this  period,  22,098  toDs  of  quartz  have  been  extracted  from  mine  and  mill^ 
the  average  yield  of  which  is  shown  in  the  secretary's  report.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  of  drift  has  been  driven  during  the  past  fourteen  months,  to  wit : 

Feet. 

800-foot  level ASi 

Panama  level 250 

Colton  level 130 

London  level— north,  310;  south,  265 575 

Lower  level,  (not  named) 100 

Badger  shaft,  (500-foot  level.)  north  150;  south,  236 3^6 

Badger  shaft,  (400-foot  level^)  north .• lUO 

The  face  of  800-foot  level  is  now  460  feet  north  of  North  shaft.  North  150  feet  fiom 
shaft  the  rock  gave  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  reached  the  north  end  of  chute  of  rock. 
We  then  drove  through  barren  ground  150  feet,  following  the  hanging-wall,  (which 
was  very  regular  and  solid,)  when  we  struck  rock  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet 
This  body  of  rock  lasted  in  length  30  feet.  We  then  drove  through  barren  groand 
some  30  feet  and  again  struck  rock  averaging  ip  thickness  2^  feet  and  in  length  td 
feet. 

The  face  of  this  drift  now  shows  some  quartz,  mixed  with  slate,  lying  next  the 
hanging-wall.  I  should  judge  from  present  indications  that  we  are  near  another  bodv 
of  rock.  We  are  still  pushing  this  drift  ahead.  On  this  level,  both  north  and  south 
of  shaft,  we  have  opened  out  a  largo  body  of  bowlder-rock,  which  we  have  been  and 
are  still  working,  though  in  quality  it  is  low-grade  rock. 

We  have  opened  a  new  drift  under  the  old  Panama  level  ^north)  and  driven  it  ^ 
feet  to  bowlder- vein,  the  old  Pauama  drift  being  in  such  baa  condition  that  we  deem 
it  much  cheaper  to  open  a  new  level  than  it  would  be  to  retiraber  the  old  one. 

The  vein  in  face  of  this  drift  is  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  quality  about  seven-dol- 
lar rock. 

No  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  fourteen  months  on  Green,  De  Lask,  or 
Latham  levels,  on  the  bowlder-vein  north  of  shaft.  The  rock  being  low-grado,  it  wu 
deemed  best  for  the  present  to  leave  the  rock  in  place.  The  Colton  level,  south  of  shaft, 
has  been  stoped  out.    North  of  shaft  there  it*  still  one  stope  which  we  are  working. 

The  north  drift  has  not  been  driven  ahead  to  strike  the  bowlder-vein  owing  to  the 
poorness  of  the  bowlder-rock  in  the  levels  above.  This  level  when  started  looked  very 
promising,  but  the  good  rock  continued  but  a  few  feet  south  of  shaft. 

The  average  of  rock  both  north  and  south  of  shaft  was  iK>or  on  this  level. 

A  cross-cut  opposite  the  shaft  on  London  level  was  driven  100  feot  to  the  east;  the 

ground  pasi^ed  through  was  slate  and  granite,  alternate,  and  most  of  it  very  hard, 
othing  was  found  in  this  cross-cut. 

Tlie  London  level  (100  feet  below  the  Colton  level)  has  been  a  decided  improvemeat 
(south  of  shaft)  over  the  Colton  level,  the  rock  being  better  and  vein  larger.  We  lira 
now  stoping  out  the  rock  both  north  and  south  of  shaft  on  this  level. 

The  face  of  south  drift  is  now  265  feet  from  shaft.  The  first  60  feet  driven  from  shaft 
the  vein  was  much  broken  and  mixed  with  slate.  At  this  point  the  vein  became  solid 
and  so  continued  for  some  100  feet,  when  it  again  showed  confusion,  being  mixed  with 

^  This-document  was  received  in  April,  several  weeks  after  the  Commissioner's  report 
was  sent  to  Congress.  It  was  found  practicable  to  iutroduce  it  before  the  sheets  went 
to  pre88.~E.  W.  B 
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filate  and  lignite,  and  has  so  continaed  to  near  its  present  face,  ^hen  the  sonth  end  of 
oh  ate  was  reached. 

The  north  drift  on  this  level  has  been  driven  310  feet.  The  first  150  feet  driven  the 
ground  was  very  mnoh  oonfased  and  badly  broken,  showing  no  rock.  At  this  point  the 
rock  came  in  next  the  hanging- wall,  and  has  continned,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  10 
feet,  to  within  20  feet  frolki  i>re8ent  face  of  drift — ^the  last  20  feet  showing  no  rook.  The 
quality  of  rock  in  this  drift  is  not  near  so  good  as  that  in  the  south  dritc. 

The  North  shaft  has  been  sunk  ^half  size)  below  the  London  level  220  feet.  The  first 
100  feet  we  had  the  vein  varying  m  size  irom  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 

The  last  120  feet  of  sinking-ground  showed  much  confusion,  hanging-wall  being 
much  broken  and  confused  and  vein  small  and  much  mixed  with  slate  and  granite. 
Two  hundred  feet  below  the  London  level  we  started  a  drift  south :  the  first  15  feet  wo 
passed  through  the  same  character  of  ground  shown  in  shaft.  We  then  struck  the 
vein,  6  feet  in  thickness,  though  having  no  regular  hanging-wall.  This  rock  continued 
65  feet,  when  we  struck  an  o&et  in  vein  of  5  feet.  To  tho  south  of  this  offset  the  vein 
is  much  mixed.  At  the  offset  there  is  a  seam  of  clay  running  east  at  a  right  angle 
with  course  of  vein  of  a  foot  in  thickness.  For  the  present,  we  have  stopped  the  driv- 
ing of  drift,  and  are  foUoin^ng  this  seam ;  we  are  now  in  60  feet.  The  ground  passed 
through  is  more  like  foot  than  hanging  wall ;  it  is  soft  slate,  much  mixed  with  quartz. 
The  true  hanging- wall  must  be  to  the  east,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  finding  rock  when  we 
reach  the  true  wall.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  change  on  this  level. over  those  above 
that  the  vein  at  this  ofiset  has  been  thrown  to  the  east.  If  so,  we  will  strike  it  in  this 
crosa-cut. 

We  have  as  yet  started  no  drift  north  on  this  level.  This  level  is  1,885  feet  below 
the  surface. 

We  have  driven  a  prospecting-drift  sonth  from  Badger  shaft  (500  feet  from  snrfiice) 
236  feet ;  struck  several  small  bodies  of  rock,  but  nothing  lasting. 

Also,  have  driven  north  400  and  500  feet  from  surface  into  the  old  works,  and  found 
a  lar^e  body  of  bowlder-rock,  which  had  been  loft  standing,  upon  which  we  have  been 
working  for  many  months  past,  and  will  last  for  many  months  to  come. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  condition  of  North  shaft  under  the  Green 
level  as  being  in  very  bad  condition,  and  that  retimbering  wonid  soon  be  necessary. 
We  have  managed  to  keep  that  part  of  shaft  in  running  condition  by  pi^tohing  it  up 
from  time  to  time,  being  most  anxious  to  prospect  the  bottom  of  mine. 

As  soon  as  we  thoroughlv  develop  our  bottom '  level  we  should  at  onco  commence 
retimbering  that  portion  of  shaft  under  Green  level. 

During  the  past  year  W£  have  done  considerable  repairing  on  Middle  and  Btvdger 
shafts^  both  of  which  are  now  in  very  fair  running  order. 

From  Colton  level  to  bottom  level  (being  300  feet)  the  rock  is  in  place,  excepting 
five  stopes  having  been  partiallv  worked  on  London  level. 

The  Amador  Canal,  for  several  years  in  course  of  construction,  was  finished  and  water 
turned  into  it  last  November. 

As  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  regular  supplies  of  water,  owing  to  a  number 
of  breaks  in  canal  from  time  to  time.  This  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance  for  somo 
time,  or  until  the  canal  becomes  well  puddled. 

We  are  now  making  preparations  to  use  water  from  this  canal.  The  wheel  is  being 
built  and  pipe  being  made.  Within  the  next  six  weeks  wo  will  be  running  the  mill  by 
water. 

From  the  secretary's  report  for  the  same  x>eriod  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

RECCIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  with  John  A.  Steinberger  February  2, 1874....      |l,225  01 
Cash  on  hand  February  3, 1874 2,939  55 

Total $4,164  56 

Bullion-account : 
Proceeds  of  22,098  tons  of  ore,  (average  per  ton,  $10.84Ty\Sj) 239, 717  35 

Snlphnret-acconnt : 
Proceeds  of  219^  tons  of  sulphurets,  (average  per  ton,  $92.27^^^^) 20, 254  -  02 « 

Premium-account : 
Premium  received  on  bullion 1,410  63 

Mine-account : 
Sale  of  old  machinery,  iron,  rope,  lamps,  &o » 4,283  37 

Real-estate  account : 
Bent  of  house  at  Sutter  Creek 185  00 

Total 270,014  93 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mine-accoQDt : 

Drifting  and  Btoping,  labor,  as  per  roll ^,396  90 

Sinking  Nortli  shaft,  labor,  as  per  roll 4, 542  11 

Sinking  air-way,  labor,  as  per  roll 250  00 

Badger  shaft  and  genenkl  repairs,  labor,  as  per  roll  9,604  01 

Surface-men, labor,  as  per  roll....  I. 32,566  65 

Sundry  labor,  as  per  roll 25  00 

Totallabor $110,386  67 

Supplies : 

3,603f  cords  wood $21,651  12 

Coal 26  76 

Charcoal 948  67 

Lnmber 1,656  34 

Timbers 10,968  80 

Spiling 2,761  95 

Hardware 5,141  90 

Steam-pamp 518  50 

Wire-rope 4,221  36 

Eopo 9,582  62 

Powder  and  fuse 5,187  86 

Od 1,539  76 

Candles 1,860  25 

Tar 67  60 

Soap , 69  00 

Canvas 25  50 

Oil-cloth 12  25 

Water 250  00 

Sundries 75  65 

Tota\  supplies 66,555  78 

Total  disbursements  at  mine: <.  $176,943  45 

Eureka  Mill  account :  • 

Labor,  PS  per  rolls $17,002  72 

Supplies : 

Hardware $542  46 

Castings 6,011  17 

Quicksilver 1,406  43 

Water 480  00 

Coal 3,049  42 

112i  cords  wood 618  75 

Oil 735  05 

Candles 527  25 

Tar 30  00 

Soap 6  00 

Lumber 244  51 

Timber 13  75 

Shingles 6  65 

Sluicing 131  87 

Canvas 10  38 

Sundries 49  27 

Total  supplies 13,922  93 

Total  disbursements  at  Eureka  Mill 30,925  G5 

£ose  Mill  account : 
Labor,asper  rolls,  (watchman) 150  00 

Freight  and  team  account : 

On  coin. $289  50 

On  bullion * 660  50 

On  supplies 2,228  04 

Total  freight $3,178  04 
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Harness  and  repairs $148  75 

Horseshoeing 101  11 

Wagon-repairs  ..jft 84  6d 

Feed  for  teams 1,275  38 

Usebf  team 52  50 

Total  team  expense !..      $1,662  36 

Total  freight  and  team  disbnrsements $4,840  40 

Salphnret-accoant : 
Charges  for  working  219}  tons 3,891  97 

General  expense  accounts : 

San  Francisco  expense $1,090  97 

Sutter  Creek  expense..., 870  65 

Siilaries  paid  secretary,  superintendent,  and  clerk 9, 380  00 

Interest  on  overdrafts*.... 304  36 

Insurance  on  mill,  hoisting- works,  &x}.'. 1,605  00 

Assay  of  bullion 3^10  84 

Law-expense .,•• • 15  50 

Total 13,607  32 

Diyidend-account : 
Amount  of  dividends  paid  to  stockholders 30,000  00 

Tax-acoonut : 

State  and  county  tax  on  mine,  real  estate,  and  office-fnmiture  for  the  year 

1874-'75 4,322  34 

Cash-aocouut: 

Cash  on  hand  with  John  A«  Stelnberger  April  1, 1875 $355  47 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  X875 4,979  33  j 

Totfti mrrrrrrrrT  5,334  so 

^  270  014  93 

ASSETS,  APBIL  1,  1875. 

Real  estate : 

Eureka  Mill,  40  stamps $30,000 

Rose  Mill,  16  stamps 5,000 

Badger  Mill,  16  stamps 1,000 

Hoisting-works  at  North  shaft 50,000 

Hois  ting- works  at  Middle  shaft 15,000 

Hoisting-works  at  Badffer  shaft ^ 15,000 

California  engine  andnoisting  works 4,000 

Stores, dwellings,  tram- way, magazine,  &c....^ 18, 600 

$138, 600 

Personal  propei^y : 

Timber,  lumber,  cord- wood,  coal,  charcoal,  powder,  tools,  supplies,  &o .  $14, 086 

3  steam-pumps 2,500 

Wire  and  Manila  ropes  and  3  shaft-cages 10,400 

5  horses  and  mules,  feed,  harness,  wagons,  cars 4,375 

Buckets  for  water  and  rock ;  fumituro  and  safe 2,200 

25  tons  of  sulphurets •....      2,500 

36, 061 

Total  real  and  perspnal  property « 174, 661 

The  Oneida,  which  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in 
theconnty,  is  presenting  a  flattering  appearance.  New  and  substantial 
hoisting- works  have  been  completed  during  1874.  The  shaft  has  reached 
the  depth  of  IjOOO  feet,  and  the  mine  has  been  thoroughly  proven  to  the 
lowest  level.  The  chimney  increases  as  greater  depths  are  reached,  and 
at  this  time  presents  an  unbroken  ledge  of  rich  pay-ore,  500  feet  in 
length.  The  rock  now  being  taken  from  the  mine  will  average  $20  per 
ton. 
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The  discoveij  of  lignites  in  this  and  otber  connties  on  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Sierra  Kevada^s  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  daring 
the  past  two  years.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  formerly  one  of  the  corps  of 
Professor  Whitney  on  the  State  geological  survey,  and  who,  in  that 
capacity,  had  made  examinations  of  more  than  one  hundred  localities 
in  which  coal- strata  had  been  found,  recently  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  I  reproduce 
an  abstract,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  growing  interest  in  this  State. 

Although  the  nnscieDtific  sneer  at  geolo|poal  facts  and  fossils  as  not  practically  nse- 
ful,  they  are  really  the  only  reliable  guide  in  determining  the  age  and  probable  value 
of  coal-deposits.  The  true  coal  of  the  Carboniferous  rock  in  other  countries  was  formed 
from  tree-fernsi  alg»,  and  other  plants  of  low  organization. 

None  such  has  been  found  on  this  coast,  and  from  the  fact  that  ours  contained  re- 
mains of  coniferous  and  dicotyledonous  trees,  geologists  hod  long  considered  it  all  as 
lignite,  but  practically  it  was  as  good  as  much  of  the  older  coal,  at  least  that  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  Bellingham  Bay,  Coos  Bay,  and  Mount  Diablo.  The  most  northern 
localities  mentioned  had  been  determined  beyond  doubt  by  the  fossils  as  of  Cretaceous 
age,  but  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  those  of  California,  which  may  be  partly  or 
entirely  above  the  Cretaceous  strata,  like  the  Bocky  Mountain  coal,  which  is  generally 
donsidered  Eocene. 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  fossil -evidence,  as  all  the  species  of  both 
these  formations  are  extinct,  and  any  coal  found  associated  with  fossils  of  living  species 
mnst  be  of  later  date. 

No  payine  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  anywhere  of  later  date  than  these.  It  does 
not  follow,  nowever,  that  because  a  stratum  is  Cretaceous  it  will  pay.  Numerous 
strata  in  that  formation  in  the  Coast  range  are  too  thin  to  pay,  though  of  pretty  good 
quality.  None  will  pay  if  less  than  two  feet  thick,  and  in  most  places  ^  thickness  of 
four  feet  is  necessary,  if  the  coal  is  no  better  nor  more  accessible  than  that  of  Mount 
Diablo.  Much  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  is  also  so  metamorphosed  that  the  coal  has 
been  mined  by  infiltration  of  iron  and  silica,  with  other  minerals,  the  surround ii]g 
sandstones  being  converted  into  Jasper  or  serpentine. 

The  fossil  shells  found  in  connection  with  this  coal  show  that  it  was  formed  by  accu- 
mulation of  trees,  &o.,  in  shallow  bays,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  fresh  cr  brackish 
water,  and  therefore  along  the  shores  of  older  continents  or  large  islands.  Often  these 
deposita  have  been  sunk  afterward,  and  strata  with  marine  shells  have  accumulated 
above  them  to  a  great  depth,  when  all  would  be  again  raised  above  the  sea.  In  the 
Coast  range,  Cretaceous  coal-strata  exist,  above  which  Miocene-Tertiary  strata,  full  of 
shells  of  living  kinds,  were  deposited  to  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet,  but  afterward  removed 
safficientlv  to  show  the  coal  beneath. 

The  beds  of  undoubted  Tertiary  age  are  numerous  in  the  Coast  range,  and  usually 
show  the  vegetable  structure  so  plainly  as  to  be  recognized  as  lignites  by  everybody, 
besides  differing  from  coal  in  a  more  or  less  brown  tint.  Some  lignites  may  pay  for 
working,  for  local  use  espeoiaUy,  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Nearly  aU  of  that  in  the  Coast  range  is,  however,  in  either  too  thin  beds  or  too  full 
of  sulphur  and  other  impurities.  In  a  few  places  it  has  been  purified  and  hardenec 
80  as  to  resemble  anthracite,  apparently  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  when  the 
strata  are  in  contact  with  igneous  rock  beneath  them. . 

The  lignite-beds  of  lone  valley,  Amador  County,  and  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  appear 
to  be  of  one  age.  The  former  is  described  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  State  Qeology, 
Vol.  I,  as  being  very  soft  material,  approaching  p|eat,  and  useful  only  ^or  local  con- 
sumption. It  forms  a  bed  seven  feet  thick,  occupying  several  small  basins  in  the  foot- 
hills, apparently  the  beds  of  former  lakes.  Numerous  fossil  plants  are  found  in  it,  and 
are  considered  by  him  to  prove  its  Pliocene-Tertiary  age»  The  large  deposits  found  near 
Lincoln,  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  show  that  this  Pliocene  lignite  probably  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  where  marine  Pliocene  fos- 
sils have  long  been  known  to  exist,  as  well  as  fresh- water  and  terrestrial  fossils,  which 
occupied  it  successively  as  the  country  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Much  of  this 
coal  was,  no  doubt,  formed  in  lakes,  which  in  filling  up  left  the  present  marshes. 

Pliocene  coal  is  also  fonnd  in  the  Coast  range,  but  nowhere  in  paying  quantity. 
Strata  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  thick  may  be  seen  by  any  one  visiting  Lon^  Beach, 
south  of  Lake  Merced,  where  the  Pliocene  strata,  full  of  marine  fossils,  (which  prove 
their  age  by  the  large  proportion  of  living  species,)  are  uplifted  with  a  dip  of  30^  to 
4(P  to  the  northeastb 

In  an  article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy,  Vol.  IV,  p.  244,  Amos  Bow- 
man described  and  figured  this  Pliocene  formation  as  **  terraces,"  mostof  which  Doctor 
Cooper  thinks  exist  only  in  imagination.  As  seen  from  east  of  the  bay,  the  top  of  the 
fidge  as  this  i>oint  appears  tolerably  level,  but  the  strata  along  the  beach  are  plainly 
incUued  30°  to  4(P,  and  were  so  described  in  California  Qeology,  Vol.  I. 
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At  a  distaDoe  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  many  such  "  terraces  '^  may  be  seed  along  tbe 
ridges  aronnd  tbe  bay,  bnt  none  of  tbese  ridges  are  really  terraced  in  the  upper  strau, 
which  are  everywhere  highly  inclined.  True  Pliocene  terraces  do  exist  at  low  levtL 
aronnd  the  t«y  and  in  Livermore  Valley,  containing  fossil  remains  of  land-animak 
Doctor  Cooper  was  investigating  these  when  the  survey  was  suspended  in  1873.  Thr 
marine  terraces  described  by  Professor  Davidson,  in  Vol.  V,  part  1,  do  not  extend 
within  the  month  of  the  bay,  or  very  near  it. 

There  is  a  fresh-water  deposit  in  the  basin  of  San  Pablo  Greek,  containing  thin  beds 
of  good  lignite,  full  of  fresh-water  shells,  indicating  a  lake-deposit  of  probably  tbe 
Miocene  age. 

The  strata  have  been  very  mnch  disturbed  by  volcanic  action  in  all  tbe  places  where 
Doctor  Cooper  has  examined  them,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  profitable,  ludl- 
cations  of  toe  effects  of  the  great  volcanic  convulsions  about  the  end  of  the  PlioceDe 
epoch,  which  destroyed  the  tben  existing  tropical  fauna  and  the  flora  of  Califoroi*, 
(as  described  by  Professor  Whitney,)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  coast  strata  of  all  the  cool- 
ties  so  far  explored  north  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the  gravel- terraces  containing  Uh 
remains  of  the  tropical  animals  and  plants,  so  far  known  chiefly  by  the  collections  of 
Dr.  L.  G.  Yates,  of  Centerville,  (described  by  Doctor  Leidy  in  a  recent  publication  at 
the  *'  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.") 

Statement  of  quartz-miUsj  Amador  County^  Califomiaj  1874. 

Amador  dUtrict — ^Name  of  mill^  Keystone  Gonsolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany ;  owners,  Keystone  Gonsolidated  Mining  Company }  kind  of  power 
and  amount,  96  horse-power,  steam ;  number  of  stamps,  40 ;  weight  of 
stamps,  700  pounds :  number  of  drops  per  minute,  84 ;  height  of  drop, 
8  inches ;  number  of  concentrators,  22  ;  cost  of  mill,  $50,000 ;  capacity 
per  24  hours,  00  tons ;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  $2.04 }  tons  crashed 
during  year,  25,146;  nfethod  of  treating  sulphurets,  chlorination. 

EL  DOBADO  COTJNTY. 

The  history  and  physical  characteristics  of  this  county  may  be  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  a  large  portion  of  the  central  mining  region  of 
California,  which,  after  a  period  of  decadence,  is  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  beneficial  influence  of  capital  and  labor,  as  manifested  in  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  mining-canals,  the  introduction  of  water,  and  tbe 
opening  of  long-abandoned  mines.  In  1850  El  Dorado  County  had  a 
population  of  20,000 ;  in  1860,  20,500 ;  and  in  1870,  only  10,300.  The 
same  proportion  holds  true  in  Amador,  Calaveras,  and  Placer  Countie& 
It  is  estimated  that  El  Dorado  County  must  have  produced  one-tenth 
of  the  $600,000,000  of  gold  produced  by  California  before  1860,  or 
$60,000,000,  of  which  Georgetown  divide  produced  half.  They  have 
had  until  recently  no  water  on  Georgetown  divide  to  sluice  system- 
atically. The  veins  and  seam-belts  have  not  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  be  worked  discriminatingly. 

Among  the  projects  of  magnitude  for  the  introduction  of  water  in 
this  county,  I  may  enumerate  the  operations  of  the  California  Water  Com- 
pany, on  the  Georgetown  divide;  the  El  Dorado  Water  and  Deep 
Gravel  Mining  Company^  on  the  Placerville  divide ;  and  the  Mount 
Gregory  Water  and  Mining  Company,  in  the  higher  portions  of  tbe 
county.  The  California  Water  Company's  canal  will  supply  the  country 
between  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  American  Biver,  while  the 
El  Dorado  Company  will  perform  a  like  service  for  the  country  south 
of  the  South  Fork. 

The  main  ditch  of  the  El  Dorado  Company,  commencing  near  Sports- 
man's Hall,  on  the  Placerville  and  Carson  road,  and  ending  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Alpine  Creek  with  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  Eiver, 
will  be  twenty-six  miles  in  length.  It  will  be  about  5  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  13  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  6  feet  deep.    It  runs  through  a 
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dense  forest  of  pines  nearly  all  the  way,  over  a  rough  country,  across 
deep  canons,  over  precipitous  bluffs,  aloug  the  sides  of  almost  bottom- 
less ravines.  Numerous  tunnels  and  flumes  will  be  required,  but  the 
work  is  pushed  vigorously  forward,  and  will  probably  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season  of  1875.  When  this  is  done  the  company 
will  be  in  a  position  to  command  at  least  10,000  inches  of  water  for  the 
washing  of  the  auriferous  beds.  And  this  water  will  then  be  available 
for  the  injgation  of  a  large  section  of  country  now  consumed  by  the 
long  summer  droughts.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  enterprise  is  t400,000. 

On  the  Georgetown  divide,  the  California  Water  Company,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco-company, comprising  many  well-known  mining-capitalists,  ^among 
them  Mr.  J.  T.  Pierce,  of  Smartsville,)  has  constructed  and  acquired  by 
purchase  a  vast  system  of  ditches  and  an  extensive  area  of  valuable 
auriferous  territory.  The  main  water-supply  is  a  system  of  lakes,  known 
as  the  Ettbicon  basin,  situated  at  a  lygh  altitude  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  county. 

Bunning  lengthwise  (northwest  and  southeast)  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierras  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  the  Bnbicon  Biver  basin 
holds  several  hundred  square  miles  of  snow,  10  to  30  feet  deep,  the 
melting  of  which  begins  in  April  or  May  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
and  recedes  to  higher  altitudes  later  in  the  season.  The  entire  basin 
of  the  Bubicon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Little  South  Fork,  is  glaciated 
and  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes  of  glacial  origin.  Some  of  these 
are  of  great  extent  and  very  deep.  Inclosed  within  lateral  and  terminal 
moraines,  consisting  of  a  narrow  rim  of  loose  material  easily  dug,  these 
lakes  are  natural  dams  or  reservoirs,  capable  of  standing  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  in  most  cases  of  being  raised  by  a  slight  artificial  recon- 
struction of  the  eroded  outlet  to  a  reservoir-capacity  greatly  increased 
above  their  present  natural  capacity. 

This  water  will  be  brought  to  the  mining-region  by  a  system  of  ditches, 
flumes,  tunnels,  and  iron  pii>es,  having  an  aggregite  length  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  miles  and  a  capacity  of  16,470  inches,  miners'  meas- 
urement. 

Every  portion  of  the  divide  is  covered  by  ditches  of  the  California 
Wat^r  Company.  Besides  the  main  ditches  for  summer  supply,  the  old 
Stone  ditch  and  the  El  Dorado  ditch  leading  up  into  the  high  Sierra, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  distributing-ditches,  connected  with  numerous 
subordinate  ranch-ditches,  which  were  constructed  to  take  advantage 
of  local  streams  for  mining-purposes,  ;^et  which  may  all  be  considered, 
and  are  equally  useful,  as  agricultural  ditches  in  the  summer  season. 
The  original  survey  and  construction  ^as  the  work  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  California  Water  Company. 

The  California  Water  Company  sells  water  for  mining-purposes  in  the 
following  districts :  Georgetown,  Georgia  Slide,  Pilot  Hill,  Crane's  Gulch, 
Mount  Gregory,  Volcanoeville,  Tipton  Hill,  Spanish  Dry  Diggin|fs,  Green- 
wood, Saint  Lawrenceville,  Kelsey's,  Bich  Flat,  Centervillo,  Wild  Goose, 
and  along  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  company,  I  am  permitted  to  make  the 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  Amos  Bowman's  report  on  their  property : 

In  graTel-miniDg,  800  inches  at  100  feet  "  heftd,''  working  for  ten  hours  =  800  ten- 
foot  cobes  of  water  =  800,000  cnbic  feet,  weigbing  24,880  tons,  (without  adding  thereto 
the  pressure  arising  from  the  "  head  "  ^mploved j  wUl  move,  through  ordinary  slnice- 
grades  of  6  to  12  inches  to  the  box,  3,000  cubic  yards  of  loosened  gravel,  or  2,000  cubic 
Tarda  of  ordinary  uncemented  bank-gravel ;  say  an  average  of  2,500  cubic  yards,  weigh- 
ing 8,300  tons,  or  (VUW^)=3  i  of  the  weight  of  water  employed. 

Keckoned  by  inches,  the  amount  of  gravel  moved  =:Mre6  times  as  many  cubic  yards 
as  there  are  miners'  inches  employed. 
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Weight  of  water,-^A  cubic  foot  of  water,  at  62°  Fahrenheit,  weighs  63.321  poonds 
One  thoaaand  cubic  feet  weigh,  accordingly,  62,321  ponnds,  or  31.160  tons. 
The  weight  of  gravel,  sand,  rock,  Slc,  is  exhibitea  in  the  foUowing  table : 


Material. 


*« 


•"I 


'S.2 

a  a 


Is  I 


1.  Clay 

3.  Sand,  dry 

3.  Sand,  wet 

4.  Trap-rock 

5.  Baaalt 

6.  Quartz 

7.  Shale 

K  Slate,  (clay) 

9.  Becompoaed  ebale,  (estimated) » 


190 
88.6 
118 
170 
187.3 
165 

les 

180 
100 


4,800 


4,500 
5,060 
4.450 
4,370 
4,800 
9,700 


1.49 

1.9 

2.7S 

1 

S.65 

8.6 

S.9 

L8 


Water  is  measured  by  the  California  Water  Comnany  by  the  customary  square-inch 
aperture  under  a  pressure  of  6  inches,  making  1  inch  equal  to  94.7  cubic  feet  per  hoar. 
In  other  localities,  the  pressure  used  is  10  inches,  making  109.1  cubic  feet  per  hour,  as 
calculated.  The  average  of  the  miner's  inch  in  California  is,  then,  about  100  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  or  1,000  cubic  feet  ner  day  of  ten  hours.  The  average  price  is  lOoenlB 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  cube  or  t^ank  of  10  feet,  measured  either  way. 

For  parposes  of  comparison  with  quantities  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bowman 
suggests  that  the  pressure  or  gauge  of  the  water-agent  should  be  so 
regulated,  in  general,  as  to  deliver  the  average  of  one  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 

He  gives  the  following  table  for  comparison  : 


The  etandard  mineral  inch.* 


Pressare  fh>m  sarface  to  top 
or  middle  of  orifice,  (vary- 
iog.) 


Six-inch  pressure 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ten-inch  pressure 

Six  to  ten  inch  preesare 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Miners' 
inch. 


1 
1 

38 
1000 


1 

10 
100 


In  cubic  feet,  (each  6.33  gallons.) 


Per  sec- 
ond. 


1000 


.030 
.     .096 

1 
S6i 

.03  4 

.0B7 
.27 
9.7 


27 


Per  niin- 
ate. 


2.33 
1.57 
60 
1580 

1.8 

1.6 

16 
166 


1666 


Per  hour. 


140 
04.7 
3,600 
04,700 

109.1 

100 

1,000 

10,000 


100,000 


Per  94 
hours. 


3,360 

3,274 

86, 400 

9,374,000 

2,618 

9.400 

94,000 

940,000 


9,400,000 


Antborily. 


Hittell. 
Carpenter. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

rtandard  experi- 
mental miners' 
inch. 


*  The  usual  acceptation  of  the  miner's  inch  is  that  given  by  Hittell  in  this  table.    It 
may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  of  Haswell,  -?  h  \/2g  (*'  \/F— *  t/'X)C= V;  (being 

the  breadth,  kf  the  distance  from  the  siU  to  the  surface,  and  h  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  opening  to  the  surface,  in  feet,  while  C  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge,  assumed 
at  .750,  and  Y  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  per  second.    Thus : 

The  coefficient  of  discharge  is  perhaps  too  large.— B.  W.  B. 
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The  following  is  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Bowman  made  his  estimates 
of  the  quantity,  in  miners'  inches,  of  water  observed  flowing  in  streams : 

The  breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  the  stream,  in  feet  per  minnte,  (as  traveled  by  a 
chip,)  were  estimated  by  the  eye.    The  sectional  nrea  being  reduced  to  sqnare  feet  and 
decimals  thereof,  we  have  mnltlple  x  60  =  the  cubic  feet  i>er  hoar.   Divided  by  100,  or 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  =  the  miners'  inches.    Or,  observe  6  ' 
seconds,  and  distance  X  area  X  6  =  miners'  inches. 

The  completion  of  the  California  Water  Company's  canal  will  place 
this  company,  with  all  its  distribnting-ditcbes,  in  a  position  commanding 
a  larger  area  of  mining,  agricultural,  and  timber  lands  than  any  other 
corporation  of  the  kind  in  California,  or  probably  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  following  description  of  EI  Dorado  County  and  the  nature  of 
its  varied  mining-interests,  I  am  principally  indebted  to  a  report  on  the 
Georgetown  divide,  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
above  company. 

Topography. — ^This  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Kevada 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  characteristics  of  the  range  else- 
where. Situated  nearly  \)pposite,  in  the  line  of  drainage  of  the  mount- 
ain-streams, to  the  outlet  of  SacFamento  Valley  through  Carquinez 
Straits,  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  lies  in  a  region  showing,  in  the 
summit  culminations  and  lakes,  more  strikingly  than  any  other  in  the 
range,  the  tendency  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  split  into  northerly  and 
northwesterly  trends  of  mountains,  characteristic  of  the  entire  Pacific 
slope  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  northerly  trends  are  peculiar 
to  the  great  plateau  of  Hevada  and  Utah,  which  extends  across  into 
California  as  far  as  Mount  Shasta,  embracing  the  greater  portion  of 
Lsissen  and  Siskiyou  Counties. 

At  the  point  where  Georgetown  divide  joins  the  summit,  there  are 
three  summit-ranges,  TelPs  Mountain  range,  the  Main  or  Western 
summit,  and  the  Eastern  summit,  or  Washoe  range.  The  two  western 
are  the  highest,  being  nearly  equal  in  height.  But  the  most  westerly 
range  carries  the  most  snow.  Its  summer  stores  of  water  are  never 
exhausted.  Between  the  snowy  TelPs  Mountain  range  and  the  sum- 
mit runs  the  Bubicon  Biver,  a  stream  very  large  in  midsummer  and 
autumn,  constituting  the  principal  basin  of  drainage  of  the  melting 
snows  of  late  summer. 

From  a  general  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  at  its  junction  with  the  crest  of 
the  Sierra,  Georgetown  divide  (like  every  other  divide  of  the  range) 
sinks  gradually  and  with  great  regularity,  in  fifty  miles  of  horizontal 
distance,  to  an  altitude  of  175  feet  at  the  margin  of  Sacramento  Valley 
plain,  near  Folsom.  Being  nearest  to  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  (Carquinez 
Straits,)  the  rivers  of  this  portion  of  the  Sierra  are  more  deeply  eroded, 
in  proportion  to  the  altitude  of  the  range  opposite,  than  elsewhere. 

East  of  Loon  Lake  basin  the  divide  assumes  an  Alpine  character. 
The  surface  changes  &om  glacial  ddbria  overlying  the  slates  to  perfectly 
bare,  polished,  glaciated  rocks.  The  forests  re-appear  only  in  the  higher 
and  less  glaciated  summits,  on  ridges  where  the  soil  was  not  removed  by 
the  ice-b^s,  on  account  of  their  higher  altitude  than  the  glacial  levels } 
or  in  valleys,  or  moraine  promontories  of  glacial  detritus. 

Taking  in  the  western  slope  at  a  glance,  there  are  ten  parallel  swells 
or  corrugations  of  uplift  to  the  west  of,  and,  in  general,  parallel  with 
the  main  summit,  with  transverse  ridges  having  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  trend,  and«  here  the  strikes  of  the  slates  are  correspoud- 
iiigly  altered. 

Erosion, — The  gorges  of  the  Sierra  measure,  at  mid-slope,  3,000  feet 
deep.    At  Forest  Hilly  the  calion  of  the  Middle  Fork  is  below  the  town, 
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2,500  feet ;  below  the  top  of  the  hill,  2,800  feet  At  Deadwood,  the 
canon  is  1,600  feet  deep.  At  El  Dorado  GaiLon,  the  river  is  2,800  feet 
below  the  blaffs.  The  angle  of  slope  in  the  latter  caiion  is  nearly  40^. 
The  npper  edges  of  the  walls  are  only  three-qoarters  of  a  mile  apart. 
Probably  the  average  angle  of  slope  is  not  far  from  30^.  The  streams 
are  mere  gutters  at  the  bottom,  100  or  200  feet  wide.  Under  snch  con- 
ditions, when  winter  torrents  rise  to  20,  40,  and  60  feet  above  the  nsnai 
level,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  per  hoar,  carrying  hnge 
grinding  rocKs  along  with  the  water  at  the  bottom,  one  can  easily  ander- 
stand  how  these  rivers  were  capable  of  executing  the  titanic  work  of 
erosion  we  still  find  them  engaged  upon — under  the  condition  of  free 
eroding  grades  varying  between  50  and  176  feet  to  the  mile. 

Independently  of  erosion,  the  slates  of  the  divide,  which  are  generaDr 
bare  of  volcanic  or  detrital  matter,  have  maintained  a  certain  average 
outline  of  surface,  about  ten  miles  in  width,  between  the  two  great 
caiions  of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks,  remarkably  regular  on  top,  in 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  erosive  action  to  which  the  coantiT 
has  been  subjected. 

Otter  Greek,  Pilot  Creek,  Little  South  Fork,  and  the  Bnbioon,  on  the 
north ;  Greenwood,  Dutch,  Rock,  and  Silver  Greeks,  on  the  south,  are 
the  principal  lateral  erosions.  Yet  they  have  scarcely  been  able  to  give 
a  mountain  character  to  the  divide  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  two  g:reat  canons  that  bound  the  divide.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  of  undulating  country,  below  2,600  feet  altitude,  are  only 
here  and  there  intersected  by  an  abrupt  branch  of  the  priucipal  canons. 
And  the  country  above  Georgetown  embraces  many  succeeding  areas  of 
fifty  square  miles  in  extent,  comparatively  flat,  or  diversified  by  knolls 
and  [ridges  that  seldom  rise  over  600  feet. 

Seasons. — From  May  to  August  there  is  no  rain -fall  worthy  of  men- 
tion, or  capable  of  measurement,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras- 
nothing  beyond  a  sprinkling.  The  dry  season  is  at  its  height  in  Aognst 
and  September.  In  the  lower  zone  the  rainy  season,  from  November 
to  May,  corresponds  to  what  in  the  higher  zones  is  a  similar  season  of 
very  heavy  and  continuous  rains.  The  streams  in  the  canons  then 
become  terrific.  The  suddenness  of  the  mountain-floods  is  such  that  tlie 
water  rises  in  the  narrow  canons  in  a  few  days  from  20  to  30  feet. 
Spring  and  autumn  become  definite  seasons  only  in  the  high  Sierra. 

The  rain-zones  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  correspond  to  the  forest- 
zones.  The  foothill  belt  shares  the  climate  of  Sacramento  Valley,  which 
also  grows  spreading  oak.  Snow  never  falls,  or  only  as  a  nine  years^ 
wonder.  No  rain  falls  between  May  and  November.  The  light-forest 
zone  has  rain  later  in  tbe  summer — a  shorter  dry  season.  Snow  lies,  in 
winter,  for  several  days  at  a  time.  The  heavy-forest  zone  has  snow 
lying  all  winter  through.  The  summit-zone,  per  contraj  has  snow  lying 
all  through  summer  on  the  higher  points,  or  even  lower  down;  and  so 
late  into  the  summer  as  to  stunt  vegetation  which  is  not  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  eoil  and  sunshine.  Snow  at  the  summit  lies  from  10  to  40 
feet  deep. 

The  annual  rain-fall  at  Georgetown,  (2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.) 
as  observed  by  Mr.  McKusick,  is  from  40  to  47  inches.  At  Placerville 
the  observations  indicate  an  inch  or  two  less  each  season. 

The  winds  are  ordinarily  from  the  valley  in  the  day-time  and  from 
the  mountains  at  night.  The  foot-hill  zone,  like  the  valley  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, is  subject  in  summer  to  parching,  often  scorching,  north  winds. 
In  the  heavy-timber  zone,  winter  blasts  from  the  east  are  sometimes 
very  strong.    In  the  summit-zone,  summer  thunder-storms,  accompanied 
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by  light  rains,  come  from  the  north ;  while  the  ordinary  daily  winds 
are,  as  in  the  lower  altitudes,  westerly  and  southwesterly  breezes.  In 
the  foot-hill  zone  the  ice  barely  forms  on  winter  nights.  In  sammer 
the  thermometer  keeps  near  100<^  for  many  hours  in  the  day.  In  the 
summit-region,  jper  contra^  the  ice  forms  at  Ward's  Yalleyi  opposite 
Lake  Tahoe,  on  midsummer  nights. 

At  Georgetown,  near  mid-slope,  the  thermometer  has  been  observed 
by  Mr.  McKusick  for  several  years — the  result  showing  an  average, 
from  readings  taken  at  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  in  winter,  of  5(P  to  65<^ ; 
sometimes  down  as  low  as  4(P,  but  not  often ;  in  summer,  at  the  same 
hours,  from  78^  to  90^,  occasionally  as  high  as  100^. 

Water-^wpply. — In  his  report  on  the  property  of  the  California  Water 
Compatiy,  Mr.  Bowman  describes  a  series  of  natural  reservoirs,  usually 
of  glacial  origin^  situated  in  the  drainage  basins  of  perpetual  snow. 
He  says : 

The  depth  of  the  annaal  fall  of  snow  in  this  re|pon  is,  hy  gaQge-measniement,  18 
feet ;  or,  reduced  to  water,  6  feet  over  the  entire  area.  And  the  **  snow-line,"  or  con- 
tonr  of  altitude  at  which  the  snn's  rays,  through  the  long  dry  season  of  summer,  fail 
to  bring  this  quantity  of  snow  to  the  liquid  state  before  the  next  season's  snows  pile 
OD,  may  be  set  down  at  7,500  feet  aboye  the  sea.  In  some  years,  however,  the  snow 
remains  lying  below  7,000  feet;  the  snow-line  osciUating  in  periods  of  about  ten  years. 

The  ice-beds  of  the  cold  period  of  the  Post-pliocene,  known  as  the  slaoial  period, 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  the  lake-reservoirs,  plainly  extendedmnch  further 
down.  The  lowest  point  at  which  glacial  ffravel  is  observed  in  this  divide  was  below 
Forney's,  abon^  5,000  feet  above  the  sea;  though  at  Bear  Valley^  near  Emigrant  Gap, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Baibniad,  a  glacier  reached  down  to  4,000  net  above  tne  sea.  At 
very  nameronsly-repeated  points,  within  a  range  of  2,500  feet  of  altitude,  and  over  an 
area  extending  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  summit,  Nature  has  laid  out,  for  the  great 
mining  r^on  and  valleys  of  the  Ibot-hills  and  plains  of  California,  a  noble  system  of 
reservoini,  into  which  an  abundant  precipitation  pours  during  months  in  the  driest 
summer  when  it  never  rains.  How  admirably  the  glacial  viSleys  and  lakes  of  the 
region  are  adapted  to  a  doubled  and  quadrupled  catdiment,  with  trifling  labor  when 
the  natural  dams  have  been  partially  broken,  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  persons  not 
&miliar  with  these  stupendous  works  (as  thev  may  be  called)  of  desini.  From  ten  to 
twenty  miles  of  ditching  conneets  them  witn  the  region  where  gold  nas  been  concen- 
trating for  ages,  both  on  and  under  the  surface;  and  thence  downward,  upon  the 
western  slope,  the  vine  flourishes  and  the  orange  blooms. 

Seam-mining. — Hydraulic  niining  on  Georgetown  divide  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  seam-diggings.  These  consist  of  decomposed  or  slightly 
metamorphosed  slates  and  shiales,  trending  in  belts  in  the  strike  of  the 
country-rock,  as  represented  at  several  points  on  the  map.  The  country- 
rock  has  become  so  soft  a&  to  be  easily  removed*in  many  places  with  the 
pipe,  but  in  other  localities  this  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  with  the 
aid  of  blasting.  Harder  spots  are  met  with,  it  is  true,  which  are  removed 
with  little  difBculty  without  blasting,  as  the  rock  crumbles  into  the 
sluices,  and  is  carried  away  with  the  aid  of  large  quantities  of  water 
and  an  unusually  high  sluice-grade,  say  12  to  18  inches  to  the  box,  (12 
feet.)  In  mines  of  a  character  so  irregular  as  the  seam,  pocket,  and  the 
lens-shaped  quartz-mines  of  this  region,  no  average  yield  can  be  arrived 
at  or  stated.  Even  the  yield  in  particular  cases,  during  a  limited  period, 
is  difficult  to  obtain.    No  '^  run  ^  is  like  another. 

In  underground  operations,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  difference  in 
this,  from  o^inary  quartz-mining,  as  to  the  method  of  working.  Nor  is 
there  any  difference  of  principle  between  seam-hydraulicking,  so  long  as 
it  continues  above  ground,  and  ordinary  gravel-mining.  The  conditions 
of  seam-mining  differ  from  gravel-mining  in  this: 

1.  That  the  miner  cannot  proceed  to  wash  away  the  whole  hill  indis- 
criminately ;  for  he  would  only  be  washing  away  barren  country  in  one 
case,  while  in  another  the  fine  gold,  or  the  nugget-bowlders,  would  be 
swept  wholesale  through  the  sluices. 

H.  Ex.  177 6 
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2.  That  the  ^  pay  ^  does  not  ran  along  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  bori- 
zontallj,  like  the  gravel-deposits,  Init  coatinnes  verticany,  in  a  iiacroir 
pay-channel  of  quartz-seams,  related  to  some  well-defined  fissure  or  wall, 
which  sometimes  cats  off  all  seams  on  tiie  one  side,  and  always  pitches 
at  a  steep  angle. 

3.  If  the  <'  pay''  is  followed  under  the  ground,  it  is  not  always  closely 
confined  within  two  perfect  walls,  but  often  disseminated  in  a  spaoe  of 
from  20  to  50  feet  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  of  the  main  fissores. 
It  is  generally  in  association  with  a  s^ies  of  lenticular  masses  of  quartz, 
lying  or  crossing  parallel  to  each  other,  and  having  the  same  dip ;  and 
in  the  form  of  pay-chimneys,  located  where  some  other  system  of  coarses 
of  quartz  veinlets  or  porphyry  crosses  the  former.  Although  these 
courses  are  continuous  in  threads,  the  tendency  to  form  lenticular 
masses  makes  pockets  of  quartz  at  tiie  crossings,  and  the  gold-deposits 
are  accordlogly  in  the  form  of  sheets,  chimneys,  or  pockets. 

In  order  to  discover  and  extract  these  sheets,  chimneys,  and  pockets, 
wherever  found,  only  one  rule  of  mining  applies,  viz,  to  follow  the 
deposit  whithersoever  it  leads.  If  near  the  surface,  and  the  ground 
is  decomposed,  or  the  pay-deposits  are  numerously  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, it  is  a  very  economicsd  method  to  remove  the  entire  hill 
with  water,  which  does  the  sorting  and  separating  in  the  act  of  mov- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  deposit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water  the 
pay  must  be  followed  down  by  shafts  in  the  usual  way,  and  pros- 
pectinglevels  along  the  strike  of  the  belt,  oonneoted  with  prospecting- 
drifts  right  and  left,  at  right  angles  to  the  lenticular  masses  sought 
These  must  be  systematically  run  ahead,  in  order  to  discover  the  pay 
wherever  it  has  been  interraf^ied.  Often  these  lenses  measure  only  a 
few  feet  eaq^  way :  no  less  frequently  they  measure  M  feet  in  lengtb 
and  depth,  and  a  lew  feet  in  thickness.  Doubtless  there  are  plenty  of 
seams  in  the  country  which  will  develop  into  something  like  regularitj 
and  certainty  in  the  nature  of  these  deposits.  As  soon  as  these  seams 
are  thoroughly  understood,  mining  may  be  pursued  permanently  in 
them  with  profit. 

The  question  whether  these  seams  oontiniie  in  depth,  or  unite  info  a 
single  vein,  becomes  one  of  great  imp<Mrtance.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  pay  is  found  in  a  solid  quartz-vein  or  in  lenticular  masses.  The 
question  is  whether  It  is  continuous  and  regular  in  depths  and  BuffioieDtly 
confined,  or  concentrated  in  character,  to  justify  following  it  with  shafte, 
levels,  and  drifts.  As  this  is  a  question  which  only  the  loeal  conditions 
of  mining  and  the  character  and  richness  of  the  seams  themselves  can 
solve^  the  best  solution  which  can  be  given  is  to  furnish  a  particular 
description  of  the  character  of  the  several  deposits  in  the  mines  visited. 
The  geological  sections  observed  answer  it,  so  far  as  erosion  to  1,000 
feet  depth  is  able  to  testify. 

The  means,  methods,  and  costs  of  extraction  in  general  vaiy  greatly, 
always  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  which  is  exploited.  li^ew 
conditions,  new  necessities,  and  the  applicatiou  of  new  principles  are 
constantly  revolutionizing  mining.  Hydraulic-mining  heads  of  from 
400  to  1,000  feet  pressure,  vertical,  are  not  at  this  day  uncommon.  The 
principle  of  hydraulicking  veins — of  tearing  down  and  transporting  the 
bedrock  slate,  with  its  contents — ^hasbeen  applied  on  Georgetown  divide, 
in  violence  to  all  preconceived  notions.  The  conception  is  as  thoroaghly 
practical  as  it  is  original  and  bold.  It  is  applicable  only,  in  the  moun^ 
ains,  of  course,  where  there  is  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  grade. 
To  the  miners  of  Georgia  slide  is  due  the  merit  of  inaugurating  and  of 
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carrying  on  snccessfolly,  upon  a  large  scale,  this  novel  method  of  vein- 
mining  daring  seventeen  years  past. 

Georgia  slide  for  a  long  time  constitated  the  only  <<  seam-diggings  ^ 
in  the  eonntry.  The  mines  were  discovered  from  Georgia  flat,  near 
the  bed  of  Canon  Greek,  where  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  bidden  down 
from  the  seam-belt.  They  consist  of  thin  seams  in  a  country  of  meta- 
morphic  i)orphyry.    The  pay,  as  found,  is  regular  and  easily  followed. 

The  method  of  working  is  by  hydraulicking,  combined  with  shafting 
and  drifting,  wherever  the  local  deposit  is  unusually  rich.  Subsequently 
the  side  seams  and  the  entire  country-rock  thus  opened  up  are  piped 
down  as  far  as  there  is  any  outlet-grade. 

The  Parsons  claim  has  been  worked  in  this  manner  for  twelve  years. 
Before  this  character  and  method  of  mining  were  understood,  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  original  owners  as  worthless. 

This  branch  of  hydraulic  mining  has  paid  well  at  the  French  Hill 
mine.  Greenwood;  at  the  Davis  claim,  Spanish  Dry  Diggings;  at  the 
Saint  Lawrence  mine,  Greenwood ;  and  it  has  paid  steadily  for  twenty 
years  at  Georgia  slide,  where  there  is  grade  enough  left  to  continue 
mining  by  this  process  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  pay  is  found  on  the  side  of  the  quartz,  away  from  the  sand-streaks. 
Ordinarily  the  principal  pay  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the  two  systems 
of  veins  in  pockets. 

A  section  takeu  from  a  point  in  the  Beatty  claim,  looking  north,  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  quartz-veins.  The  quartz  may  there 
be  seen  to  run  for  a  while  along  the  strike  of  the  slates,  and  then  jump 
along  irregular  bendings  to  another  parallel  stratum  or  bench. 

The  Parsons  daim  now  pays,  according  to  one  of  its  owners,  $700  per 
month,  clear  of  all  expenses,  to  three  men  employed.  They  have  taken 
out  as  mudi  as  $l,dOO  or  $1,900  a  montii,  clear  of  all  expenses.  The 
latter  amounted  to  $100  per  month  for  powder,  fuse,  &c,  and  $L50  a 
day  for  10  inches  of  water,  at  12^  cents  an  inch  a  day,  (twenty-four 
hours,)  the  company  owning  a  small  diteh.  Probably  Georgia  slide  has 
yielded  by  this  system  of  working  $500,000. 

The  Beatty  claim  yielded,  according  to  Mr.  Barklage,  $1,000  in  one 
mouth,  clear  of  all  expenses,  to  a  one-eighth  interest ;  making  a  total  of 
$8,000  per  month  etear  of  all  expenses.  It  has  been  worked  with  con- 
stant profit  for  seventeen  years,  but  at  what  rate  is  unknown.  * 

Vieinitg  of  Oearg0Unim.''^D.  the  Georgetown  ridge  we  find  a  group 
of  mines  situated  nearly  on  the  strike  of  Uie  slates  at  Kelsey's.  The 
principal  workings  are  at  Empire  and  Manhattan  Oa£Lons.  The  point 
between  Empire  and  Manhattan  ravines  is  quartz-seamed,  the  slates 
striking  north  15^  west  It  is  mined  by  the  hydraulic  method  at  two 
places — the  Castile  and  the  Hart  mines. 

At  the  Oastile  mine  there  is  a  fissui'e  or  ore-channel  similar  to  that  of 
the  Kagler  mine,  at  Greenwood,  having  two  3-foot  veins  of  decomposed 
material,  sei^arated  by  3^  feet  of  slate.  It  is  hydraulicked  off  100  by 
70  feet,  and  18  feet  in  depth,  the  sluices  draining  east-northeast  into 
Empire  Greek,  which  is  distant  about  16  chains  east 

The  Hart  mine  has  on  the  surface  a  seam  formation  about  80  feet 
wide,  which  has  been  hydraulicked  out  longitudinally  twice  tiiat  distance 
to  a  width  of  50  feet  At  a  depth  of  05  feet,  explored  by  shaft,  the 
fleams  come  together  in  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  quartz  over  8  feet  wide. 
It  is  several  hundred  yards  north-northeast  of  the  Oastile  mine,  and 
bas  had  waahed  oif  about  175  by  50  feet,  and  40  feet  in  depth,  of  scarcely 
altered  slate. 

The  Crane's  gulch,  or  Whitesides  miue,  is  also  in  unaltered  slates,  in 
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%  seam-belt  which  shows  several  strong  parallel  veins  ranning  throagh 
the  middle  of  the  mine  in  the  usual  direction.  Owing  to  the  coarse  of 
the  gulch,  hydrauUcking  has  been  done  crosswise  of  the  belt.  The  pit 
trends  in  a  southeasterly  and  northwesterly  direction.  About  150  by 
250  feet  and  70  feet  in  depth  has  been  washed  out,  which  yielded 
*100,000. 

The  Swift  &  Bennett  mine,  immediately  south  of  Georgetown,  is  sit- 
uated in  a  narrow,  decomposed  belt.  It  has  recently  paid  largely, 
prospects  varying  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  pan. 

The  Blasdel  mine,  on  Dark  Canon,  is  on  a  seam-belt  having  all  the 
general  characteristics  of  other  seam-belts  on  the  divide.  There  are 
two  hydraulic  pits  open  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  175  feet  apart. 
Between  these,  and  extending  over  the  hill  for  2,000  feet  north  and 
south,  prospecting  shafts  and  cuts  have  been  dug  at  intervals,  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  pay  through  the  entire  zone.  There  are  twe 
main  veins  or  seam-zones,  each  about  8  feet  wide.  The  most  westerly 
vein  or  zone  shows  a  series  of  ^^  sand-streaks  ^  running  east  and  west, 
dipping  south  24^.  The  westerly  decomposed  quartz- vein  is  8  inches 
wide  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  the  easterly  one,  10  inches.  Both  dip  to- 
ward the  east,  with  the  slates  nearly  vertical. 

The  Maddox  mine,  on  the  southerly  slope  of  Little  Bald  Hill,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  region  of  great  metamorphism,  the  effects  of  which  are  observ- 
able to  the  summit  of  Bald  Hill.  A  great  variety  of  minerals  are  here 
found :  crystallized  gold,  hornblende,  asbestos,  actinolite,  serpentine, 
talc,  &c.  The  porphyry  and  vein  courses,  in  crossing  eadi  other,  form 
rich  pockets  or  chimneys. 

Neighbarhood  of  Greenwood. — ^Beginning  at  the  north,  and  going  south- 
ward along  the  strike  of  the  slates,  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  west  of  Green- 
wood we  find,  first,  the  Spanish  mine.  This  shows  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  parallelism  to  the  slates,  the  vein  standing  nearly  vertical,  and 
being  intersected  by  minor  cross-seams.  There  are  two  principal  pay- 
seams,  running  northerly  and  southerly,  and  embracing  a  seam-belt  about 
100  feet  wide.  All  the  smaller  seams  and  side  stringers  carry  gold.  A 
space  of  400  feet  by  24  feet,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  has  been  hydraulicked 
off,  yielding  $13,600.  The  pay  has  been  followed  farther  down  in  a  shaft 
80  feet  deep,  and  explored  in  tunnels  and  drifts  for  20  or  30  feet  in 
either  direction.  The  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  2^  feet  wide. 
The  dip  of  the  eastern  vein  worked  appears  to  be  toward  the  south- 
west 50O  •  but  there  are  indications  elsewhere  of  conformity  of  dip  with 
the  general  dip  of  the  country-rock. 

The  French  or  Nagler  claim  is  worked  in  a  vein-system  in  the  strike 
of  the  slates }  course,  south  31^  east }  dip,  northeast  75^.  The  width 
of  the  seam-belt  here  is  about  200  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal vein  lies  100  feet  of  porphyry,  strikingly  different  in  color  and 
mineralogical  constituents  from  the  rest^  and  on  the  east  side,  decom- 
posed slate-rock,  lithologically  probably  much  the  same  as  the  ^'por- 
phyry.'' There  are  found  isolated  portions  of  the  same  porphyry  in 
different  stages  of  consolidation,  from  hard,  blue  diorite,  through  all 
stages  of  hardness  to  red  and  brown  loam.  An  area  of  about  two 
thousand  square  yards  is  hydraulicked  off  to  pa  average  depth  of  about 
30  feet.  Oross  yield  of  mining  operations,  about  $100,000.  The  main 
vein  is  4  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  decomposed  quartz  and  clay  ^^gouge." 
A  cross-vein  of  solid  quartz,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
starts  east  from  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and  bends  around  to  the  south- 
ward. It  is  probably  one  of  the  same  system  of  intersecting  veins,  the 
course  and  dip  of  which  are  observed  repeated  iu  the  Fenton  and 
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Saint  Lawrence  seam-mines,  at  this  point  intersecting  the  main  French 
claim  vein,  and  enriching  it  at  the  point  of  junction.  A  shatt  has  been 
snnk  on  this,  24  feet  deep,  at  a  point  40  feet  from  the  main  vein,  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet.  It  has  proven  not  only  the  continuance  of  a  consider- 
able vein  of  qnartz,  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  not  counting  the  string- 
ers, but  of  a  chimney  of  good  pay.  The  course  of  this  vein  is  north  68^ 
east  for  the  first  40  feet  from  the  vein;  thence  it  is  followed  by  a  tunnel, 
26  feet  in  length,  running  south  85<3  east.  The  dip  alters  in  that  dis- 
tance. Starting  out  at  7(P  toward  the  south,  it  is  as  steep  as  SiP  or  90® 
near  the  surface  on  the  east  face  of  the  bank  of  the  claim ;  while  in  the 
tunnel,  26  feet  into  the  bank,  its  dip  is,  on  the  level  of  the  sluice,  80^ 
toward  the  south.  The  dip  of  the  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
the  same  as  at  its  mouth  at  the  tunnel.  Hence  it  is  a  twisting  cross- 
vein  at  the  point  where  it  runs  into  the  main  vein,  and  its  true  or 
general  course  can  be  better  judged  by  identifying  it  with  other  cross- 
veins  of  the  same  system,  found,  as  stated,  at  a  greater  distance.  This 
intersecting  vein  does  not  cross  the  main  vein.  It  is  cut  off  by  the 
strongly-marked  porphyry  to  the  west  on  the  foot- wall  of  the  main  vein. 
Though  strongly  developed  on  the  one  side,  not  a  sign  of  the  vein  can 
be  found  on  the  other. 

At  the  Saint  Lawrence  seam-mine  an  immense  excavation  has 
been  washed  out  in  unusually  soft  ground,  with  100  inches  of  water,  at 
a  cost  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  day.  Ten  months^  time  did  tiie  work. 
There  was  paid  for  this  water  only  $8,000.  Four  men  were  employed, 
and  title  yield  was  $23,000.  The  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
a  continuation  of  Oreenwood  range,  is  at  this  point  not  constituted  of 
greenstone  porphyry  entire,  but  of  slates,  in  part  unaltered,  in  part 
considerably  metamorphosed,  and  only  assuming  the  form  of  greenstone 
porphyry  in  nests.  The  local  cause  of  the  existence  of  this  hill  makes 
itself  prominently  known  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  great  longitudinal 
gnartz-vein  which  is  situated  at  the  apex.  It  is'  in  the  strike  of 
the  slates,  and  forms  the  west  or  foot  wall  of  the  seam  series.  The 
entire  hill-top  is  covered  with  quartz-croppings.  This  ledge,  associated 
with  greenstone  porphyry,  forms  cones  all  along  the  range  to  its  termi- 
nation at  the  south.  About  the  middle  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  mine 
there  is  a  vein  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  ISfagler  to  be  the  same  as  the 
main  vein  in  the  French  claim.  It  is  about  18  inches  wide,  and  has  a  very 
perfect  foot-wall.  A  shaft  was  sunk  down  alongside  this,  38  feet  deep, 
in  solid  slate.  Mr.  Nagler  says  he  has  traced  this  vein  over  the  hill  all 
the  way  to  the  French  .claim.  From  the  main  vein  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence another  series  of  seams  runs  off,  striking  to  the  southeast.  The 
seam-belt  is  on  the  east  or  hanging  wall  in  this  case,  and  is  about  125 
feet  in  width. 

The  French  claim,  at  Oreenwood,  has  paid  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  to 
the  water  company  alone.  The  rate  has  been  as  high  as  $120  a  week« 
bat  the  average  would  probably  be  about  $80  a  week,  running  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  The  total  yield,  from  the  best  information  obtained, 
is  about  $100,000. 

Spanish  Dry  Diggings, — ^The  Grit  claim  shows  a  pit  about  50  by  150 
feet,  and  60  feet  in  depth ;  and  is  also  in  the  strike  of  the  slates  at 
their  junction  with  a  soap-rock  belt.  The  pay-belt  is  about  50  feet  wide. 
As  at  the  Oedarberg,  (quartz-mine,)  the  slates  are  on  the  east  and  the 
soap-rock  on  the  west.  This  body  of  soap-rock  runs  to  a  point  to  the 
southward,  in  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  feet  from  the  Grit 
claim.  At  right  angles  to  the  strike,  going  east,  in  a  distance  of  about 
250  yards,  some  red-spotted  slates  set  in,  which  continue  around,  the 
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south  eod  of  tfaa  soap-rock,  and  cut  it  off  in  tbat  directioii.  At  tb« 
Orit  there  are  no  seains  of  any  size,  nor  any  signs  of  quartz  ootioeable 
above  a  depth  of  10  feet.  At  abont  40  feet  below  the  surface  there  wss 
some  hard  quartz,  which  occurred  in  several  repeated  swells  <ff  leases, 
about  3  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long,  perhaps  100  feet  deep.  The  par 
ran  aloag  the  quartz,  but  was  not  in  the  quartz.  Captain  Swift,  of 
Georgetown,  owned  and  worked  ia  the  Grit  claim  for  seven  years  prior 
to  1867.  He  reports  that  tbey  got  oat  $100,000  during  that  time.  The 
principal  gold  was  taken  ont  in  1852.  Mr.  Waan,  of  Spanish  Dry  Dig- 
gings, estimates  tbat  they  took  out  of  the  Grit  claim,  ^together,  abont 
1300,000.  In  December,  1874,  a  7-ponnd  nugget  was  taken  from  this 
ground,  which  is  now  worked  by  the  hydraulic  method. 

At  Bocky  Chucky,  we  find  a  number  of  small  parallel  stribgeis  of 
quartz  3  to  5  inches  in  width.  This  ia  all  that  remains  of  the  seam-belt 
at  this  point.  The  pay  is  in  a  soft,  red  dirt,  intermixed  with  partially 
decomposed  broken  quartz  in  veinlets. 

The  Waan  mine,  fonnerly  known  as  the  T^Ior  &  Bice,  is  on  a  par- 
allel belt,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Grit  belt.  Here  are  four  series  of 
seams  in  a  pay-zone  of  60  feet  in  width,  rnnning  also  in  the  strikes  of 
the  slates  and  dipping  to  the  east  about  80°.  A  pit  of  125  feet  in  depth 
has  beeii  hydranlicked  into  the  steep  hillside.  Two  of  the  pay-seams 
are  worked  from  the  pit  into  the  hill  a  width  of  3  feet.  About  100  feet 
farther  south  (the  river  hetre  ranning  north)  a  tannel  has  been  ran  in  at 
right  angles  to  the  seams,  and  one  of  the  worked  seams  has  been  inter- 
sected and  followed  afresh,  with  highly  remunerative  results.  It  was 
paying  richly  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowman's  visit.  The  method  of  wori;- 
ittg  is  by  tnnnels,  cross-levels,  and  stopes.  The  pay  was  found  ins 
series  of  little  parallel  veinlets  running  longitudinally,  also  in  an  inter- 
secting series  of  veinlets  of  a  uniform  easterly  and  westerly  course. 
The  claim  has  yielded  abont  $60,000. 

The  French  Hill  mine,  at  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  is  situated  in  abont 
the  same  line  of  strike  as  the  Waun  mine,  huf  a  mile  south  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  most  fantastic  forms  of  quartz-deposit  were  observed  in  this 
mine.    The  acc(Hnpanyhig  section  ^ows  the  character  of  the  deposit 

W M90  feet E. 
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A—Batiae  of  quartz  ranning  off  into  the  oonntT^-rook  and  formiiiK  rich  pockets. 
J— QaartE-vein  in  parallel  Hate-bandB,  6  feet ;  oMnpuatiTely  bunu. 
fJ— Yellow  and  grey  "  porphyry,"  70  feet. 
i>— Soap-iook,  100  feet. 


Quartz-mining  near  PlaoervfUe. — It  is  evident  tbat  the  soft,  decom- 
posed and  metamorphosed  slates  and  porpbyiy  trend  in  belts  showing 
paralleliam  and  the  same  general  longitudinal  direction.  That  the;  are 
in  spots,  and  not  necessarily  connected,  is  a  reasonable  conc1asi«Hi  under 
^e  circumstances.  .  On  this  divide,  as  on  Georgetown  divide,  tbe  qnarts 
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IB  diepoBed  to  piocli  ont  in  lenticnlar  fomiB,  taiA  cbimDejB,  like  iboee  on 
Georgetowb  divide,  sod  the  ledges  stand  nearly  vertical. 

The  Mitchell  mine  is  nearest  the  town,  and  the  Epiey,  Pacific,  and 
Harmoii  mines  are  probably  on  a  oontinaoua  vein.  The  MitcbeU  and 
Poverty  Point  mines  may  be  a  very  little  &utber  east  in  the  same  gen- 
eral zone  of  parallel  veins.  The  Mitchell  mine  has  a  knob  of  greenstone 
to  the  westward,  forming  the  top  of  the  hill  south  of,  and  in  the  rear  of, 
the  main  street  of  Flacerville.  Ochery  pockets,  in  connection  with  len- 
ticular quartz,  occur  in  it. 

The  German  company  has  mn  a  tnnnel  firom  the  east  side  into 
Quartz  Hill,  aboat  100  feet,  and  intersected  an  18-inch  qnartz-vein, 
which  ifi  succeeded  on  the  west  by  a  white  "soap-rock."  The  strongest 
central  body  of  qaartz  represented  in  the  section,  at  the  Oerman  mine, 
iH  considered  by  the  miners  as  the  real  mother-vein  of  the  sonthern 
counties — along  the  west  side  of  which  are  situated  the  Epiey,  Pacific, 
Harmon,  Sheppard,  and  Gross  mines,  and  on  the  east  side  the  Mitchell, 
&c. 

A  section  across  the  hill,  given  herewith,  shows  the  stmctnre  oi 
Qoartx  HilL 
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A — Soft  elate*,  perfectiy  lainiDated  and  Dndecompoaed. 

B — DecompoMd  slats  and  soap-rock  zoae,  flfty  yards  wide,  eveT7wbeTe  shoninf;  con- 
formabiiitr  to  the  dip  of  the  slates.  A  feff  qaartz-veine  of  three  or  four  inotaea  thick- 
uses  pass  UironKli  it.  strikiDj;  S.  E. 

C — Qaarti-ledge,  thirt;-flve  feet  wide,  called  the  mother  lode. 

D — Thirty  foet  <a  a  yeUow  fertagiaoiiB  crisp  qnarttose  roek,  abowing  lines  of  slaty 
elractnre. 

£— Soft,  soapy  slates. 

.T— Dioritlo-ti^  masses. 

Q — Soft  fiuely-lamloated  ^tcs. 

At  the  Pacific  mine,  a  little  farther  sonth,  there  are  two  well-marked 
ledges  on  the  snrfaoe,  50  or  SO  feet  apart,  accompanied  by  bydrons 
magneflian  mioerals  and  eoontry-rock,  decomposed  and  metamorphosed 
after  the  nsnal  character  of  the  seam-belts. 

At  the  Fiske  mine,  one-qnarter  of  a  mile  farther  north,  the  wwked 
vein  strikes  nortli  22J<>  west,  and  stands  nearly  vertical ;  on  the  sorfbce, 
apparently  dipping  SO^  west.  A  section  aoroes  the  same  bill,  at  this 
p(»nt,  shows  a  repetition  of  the  ttmotttre  of  thq  German  mine,  from 
which  the  conUnnonsneas  of  identief^  geological  features  m^  be  ob- 
served. 

The  Hodge  &  Ijcmon  mine  is  an  eateusion  of  tbe  Fiske,  forming  tbe 
Mtrnne  north  end  of  Qoartz  Hill,    Seam-mining  has  been  carried  on 
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here  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  lay  open  half  a  mile  of  the  principal  seam 
or  pay-vein  of  the  district  running  in  the  strike  of  the  slates.  For  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  an  open  cut  exists,  fi^om  30  to  40  feet  deep,  with 
eontinnations  in  shafts,  levels,  and  drifts  under  ground.  There  are 
eross-veins  on  the  Hodge  &  Lemon  ground  dipping  north  40^.  Where 
these  strike  the  foot-wall  or  east  wall  of  the  porphyry,  the  pay  is  rich. 
They  do  not  cut  into  the  east  wall  of  the  vein.  Porphyry  is  the  local 
designation  given  to  the  vein  matter  in  the  fissure.  It  is  about  fooi 
feet  wide  at  the  end  of  the  hill. 

The  Gross  mine,  on  Big  Canon,  one-half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  Fiske 
mine,  shows  a  ledge  2  inches  to  6  feet  wide,  bearing  rock  containing 
$160  to  the  ton.    It  has  been  prospected  for  a  distance  of  1,000  feet. 

The  mother  lode  of  Quartz  Hill  appears  to  strike  toward  the  little  flat 
lust  west  of  the  road  on  the  top  of  hill,  at  Kelsey's,  and  to  be  as  near  aa 
possible  in  the  same  line  of  strike  as  the  Doncaster  and  Saint  Lawrence 
quartz-mines.  On  the  stage-road  from  Kelsey's  to  Big  Ga£Lon  Bridge, 
Mr.  Bowman  observed,  in  this  zone,  a  section  showing  the  character  of 
its  continuation  in  depth  1,000  feet  lower  than  the  hill  at  Kelsey's,  and 
about  1,100  feet  lower  than  the  section  at  the  German  mine.  No  very 
heavy  ledge  is  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  road  de- 
scends. The  quartz-veins  observed  in  the  cafion  of  the  South  Fork  re- 
sembled those  of  Kelsey's  and  Saint  Lawrenceville. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  quartz-mine  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet,  where  there  is  a  fine  vein.  It  follows,  in  general,  the  strikes  of  the 
slates,  and  establishes  for  itself  the  character  of  a  true  fissure- vein  by 
its  variation  in  detail  from  the  bedding  of  the  slates,  cutting  across 
them  diagonally  occasionally,  but  following  the  strike  in  the  main.  The 
lenticular  masses  of  quartz  described  in  this  mine,  along  with  the  asso- 
ciated stringers  or  seams  running  off  into  the  slates  on  one  side,  are  m 
characteristic  of  both  the  seam-belts  and  quartz-mines  of  Georgetown 
divide  in  general,  that  the  character  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  may  be 
referred  to  as  typical,  geologically,  of  the  veins  and  seam-belts  on  the 
divide.  As  they  follow  in  most  cases  some  well-marked  fissure,  yet  not 
always  precisely  with  the  bedding  of  the  slates,  with  accompanying 
metamorphism  and  branching  of  seams  and  stringers  peculiar  to  the 
vein-chemistry  of  the  slates.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  them  as  true  fissure- 
veins.  An  examination  of  tne  vein  fully  develops  the  fact  that  the  quartz 
occurs  in  lenticular  forms,  not  continuing  for  any  great  distance,  but 
invariably  found  to  come  in  again  in  similar  bodies  lying  along  the  main 
fissure.  At  a  depth  of  550  feet  in  the  main  shaft  the  quartz  had  en- 
tirely given  out,  and  clay  took  its  place,  following  an  exceedingly  well- 
marked  foot-waU.  On  the  500-foot  level,  at  a  distance  of  160  feet  north 
of  the  shaft,  the  quartz  gave  out,  and  there  was  in  its  place  a  five-foot 
gouge,  showing  slickenslides  on  both  walls.  Before  giving  out  in  this 
direction,  the  quartz  jumped  several  times  from  the  hanging- wall  to  the 
foot-wall,  and  vice  versa.  Everywhere  else  throughout  the  mine  slick- 
enslides were  noted.  The  foot- wall  is  everywhere  the  strongest  through- 
out the  mine.  The  hanging-wall  is  occasionally,  to  all  appearance,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  in  parallel  slickenslides,  seen  in  the  gouge  on 
the  hanging- wall,  which  run  off  at  regular  angles  and  inclose  bodies  of 
slate,  separated  by  little  lenses  and  stringers  of  quartz.  For  example, 
on  the  hanging-wall,  the  gouge  is  full  of  these  seams ;  and  there  is  no 
distinct  line  of  demarkation  l^tween  the  vein  and  the  slates.  The  vein- 
material  appears  to  branch  off  into  the  slates.  Wherever  the  quartz  in 
these  side  stringers  pinches  out,  the  fissure  along  which  it  was  formed 
runs  uniformly  down  to  the  foot-wall. .  At  this  point  the  lens  of  quartz 
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18  on  the  increase  as  yon  go  down,  attaining  its  greatest  width  abont  30 
^t  lower ;  after  which  it  wedges  ont  gradually  as  far  as  the  500-foot 
level,  as  represented.  The  underground  foreman  states  that  they  have 
never  exposed  any  regular  hanging-wall,  so  far  as  he  has  known.  There 
are  two  chutesof  quartz  below  the  300-ioot  level.  Above  the  300-foot 
level  they  run  together  into  one.  Where  the  quartz  runs  out  on  the  north, 
the  characteristic  of  *'  gouge  ^  coming  in  to  take  its  place  is  everywhere 
the  same,  and  precisely  as  observed  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  400- 
foot  level. 

The  north  and  east  base  of  Saint  Lawrence  Hill  is  strewn  with  vein- 
bowlders  from  local  veins  and  stringers  on  both  sides  of  Cincinnati 
ravine,  the  recipient  of  the  decomposed  croppings.  In  the  early  days 
of  placer-mining  this  ravine  paid  largely.  In  this  vicinity  the  Doncaster 
mine  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  on  a  vein  of  decomposed  quartz. 
The  Taylor  quartz-mine,  situated  south  of  the  old  Georgetown  road, 
has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  worked  north  and  south  on 
the  vein  for  a  distance  of  nearly  100  feet  either  way.  The  ledge  may  be 
distinctly  traced  for  a  distance  of  one-half  a  mile.  There  is  a  fine  vein 
at  the  bottom.  A  thick  gouge  is  in  the  hanging-wall,  into  which  the 
shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  test- 
ing the  character  of  the  mine.  The  works  show  conclusively  tbe  repe- 
tition of  lenticular  masses  of  quartz.  The  quartz  lies  along  a  well- 
defined  fissure,  the  gouges  continuing  along  the  fissures  wherever  the 
anartz  gives  out.  The  quartz  pinched  out  100  feet  south  of  the  shaft,  on 
iie  100-foot  level.  It  narrowed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  same  level 
north  of  the  shaft.  The  ore-pile  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowman's  visit 
contained  plenty  of  rock  in  which  gold  was  visible.  Parallel  to  the 
Taylor  on  the  east  we  find  several  heavy  ledges,  but  carrying  compara- 
tively barren  quartz. 

The  Gedarberg  was  formerly  considered  a  seam-mine.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Gedarberg  and  his  partners  by  following  traces  of  gold  from 
tiie  canon  up  on  the  hillside  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ledge.  After  a  long 
search  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  failing  to  strike  anything  tangible,  and 
coming  to  the  end  of  their  financial  resources,  they  asked  for  and  were 
allowed  by  the  California  Water  Company  a  supply  of  water  for  a  day's 
prospecting,  by  washing  away  the  surface-dirt.  Their  flume  broke  down 
and  the  water  then  did  the  work  in  its  own  way,  disclosing  a  ledge 
of  2  or  3  inches  in  width.  This  was  followed  down  to  a  depth  of  about 
25  feet,  and  from  it  and  several  small  adjacent  veinlets,  parallel  to  the 
first,  there  was  taken  out,  from  ninety  cubic  yards,  $45,000  in  a  few 
months.  The  vein  had  been  worked,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowman's 
visit,  to  a  depth  of  200  feet,  where  it  was  2  feet  wide,  and  consisted  of 
solid  blue  and  white  quartz.  On  the  lOOfoot  level  the  vein-specimens 
are  less  solid,  and  are  considerably  intermixed  with  slate  The  quartz 
runs  in  chimneys,  measuring  from  50  to  80  feet  horizontally,  and 
vertically  to  unknown  depth.  Similar  chimneys  are  found  in  the 
Taylor  and  Saint  Lawrence  mines.  The  sulphorets  follow  the  blue 
quartz,  while  the  gold  is  in  the  white  and  pure  quartz.  Sulphurets 
are  scarce.  At  the  surface  the  gold  was  in  flakes  and  sheets.  At 
200  feet  depth  the  character  changed  to  crystalline,  and  irrejp^ular. 
Tbe  course  of  the  vein  is  about  north  10^  west,  following  the  strike  of 
the  slates  at  this  point.  The  vein  is  along  the  boundary  of  a  belt 
of  greenish  soap-rock,  which  also  follows  the  strike  of  the  slates.  The 
average  assay  of  the  Gedarberg  rock,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowman's  visit, 
was  from  $45  to  962  a  ton.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  crushes  10 
tons  a  day,  at  a  total  cost,  for  fuel,  labor,  and  running,  of  $20  per  day,  or  at 
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the  rate  of  t2  per  ton.  (Neveaiber,  1873.)  Oost  ef  ndU,  at  amal  pnees, 
$6,000;  aetaal  cost  to  the  company  (havtng  been  pot  together  eecsoDd- 
hand)  was  only  $1,700.  The  mill  has  a  15-her8e-power  boiler  and  tugjatt. 
Total  employes  in  mill  and  mine,  26;  wages,  $3  per  diiy. 

The  Sliger  mine,  in  this  yicinity,  has  bera  noted  foe  its  yield  of  '<  speei- 
men-rookf."  The  qaartz  contains  graanlar  gold,  and  is  valaable  to  jew- 
elers, being  well  adapted  to  the  manafaetare  of  ornaments.  The  produc- 
tive portion  of  the  vein  lies  on  the  foot* wall,  (metamorphic  date.)  The 
east  country  is  talcose  slate.  The  mine  is  well  opened  by  a  riiaffc  200 
feet  in  depth,  and  a  connecting  tunnel  375  feet  in  length. 

The  Woodside,  near  Georgetown,  also  a  '^  specimen-mine,"  baa  into- 
duced  from  $30,000  to  $50,000.  The  vein  is  2  to  3  feet  in  width,  and 
occurs  in  slate.  It  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  The  mine 
has  not  been  worked  for  several  years.  The  pay  was  in  a  chimney  Borth 
of  the  shaft,  which  pitched  north  30  feet  in  110  teet,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  spangles  or  grains  of  fine  gold,  with  occasionally  a  chunk  of 
gold.  Five  or  six  inches  of  gold  woald  hang  together.  The  mine  was 
re-opened  in  December,  1874. 

VolcanaviUe. — ^The  McKasick  ledge,  near  Volcanoville,  runs  with  the 
slates,  locally  at  least,  north  20^  west,  and  dips  southwest  75<^  or  80^. 
It  is  2^  or  3  feet  wide ;  in  some  places  4  or  5  feet ;  in  others  again  only 
1  foot.  A  shaft  has  been  sank  on  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  90  fieet,  and 
a  tunnel  run  in  100  feet  lower  from  the  southeast.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section by  the  tunnel  the  ledge  was  only  1  foot  wide;  but  on  driftinf 
along  it  78  feet  toward  the  north  it  widened  to  5  feet ;  while  in  driftinf 
the  same  distance  toward  the  south  it  decreased  to  nothing,  though  the 
walls  remained  perfect,  and  from  2^  to  3  feet  apart,  filled  with  gouge. 
The  foot- wall  is  the  best  defined.    The  rock  pays  from  $13  to  $14  a  ton. 

The  Trench  ledge,  or  Tellpw  Jacket,  several  hundred  yards  north- 
northwest  of  the  McKasick  ledge,  on  Quartz  Oanon,  runs  n<Hrth  5° 
west,  dipping  east  45^,  along  a  metamor^c,  trappean  belt,  which  aeoom- 
panies  it  on  the  west,  with  serpentine  beyond,  and  is  fircmi  1  foot  to  6 
feet  in  width,  varying.  On  the  east  are  slates.  This  mine  was  made 
famous,  in  the  early  days  of  quartz*mining,  ftom  the  cireumstaace  of  s 
sheet  of  gold  having  been  found  on  it,  lying  very  nearly  horiaontftL 
When  worked,  it  paid  $70  a  ton.  Many  small  veins  and  strings  of  quarts 
ran  off  from  the  main  ledge.  The  gold  was  generally  found  in  isolated 
nests  and  bunches,  of  extraordinary  richness. 

Oeographieal  relations  of  seam  and  vein  mines  of  FlaoerviUe  dimde. — 
On  the  south  side  of  the  South  Fork,  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville, 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  seams  and  vein-belts  of  Georgetown 
divide,  with  all  their  characteristics  and  peculiarities.  A  decomposed 
belt  in  the  same  strike  of  the  slates  as  Kelsey's  crosses  the  main  street 
of  Placerville,  at  the  conrt-house.  The  most  noted  seam-mining  locality 
in  the  vicinily  of  Placerville  is  where  Fisk,  Sanders  &  Gilbert  took  out 
large  sums  of  money  at  the  north  end  of  Qnartz  Hill,  about  a  mile  firom 
town.  The  genm^  seam-zone  on  both  divides,  oonsisting  of  metamor- 
phic or  decomposed  matter  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  quarts- 
veins,  continues  in  the  same  strike  to  the  Amador  mine  on  Sutter  Greek, 
from  which  point  the  ^^  mother  lode"  of  tibe  middle  mining-counties  is 
plainly  traceable  in  a  further  general  continttation  as  far  as  Mariposa 
Oounty. 

Mr.  Burlingham,  superintendent  of  the  Taylor  quarts-mine,  m  ex- 
perienced miner,  who  has  been  over  the  country,  and  has  e^[>eci^y  ob- 
served the  strike  and  continuation  of  the  slates  and  seams,  thinks  that 
the  identical  belt  on  which  Placerville  is  located  continues  acnoss  the 
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IScftOk  Fork  of  tbe  Mokehnnne^  at  SSng'a  Fork  JanetioB,  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Mok^mDe,  at  Bacon's  Bridge,  coDtinainf  theoce  through 
!l^]ymo«ith  to  the  Amadeff  miae^  While  the  identu»l  oontiBoatioD  is 
not  a  matter  so  easily  made  out,  nor,  indeed,  very  probable^  the  Gontino- 
atkm  of  gaarta-ledges  aad  of  flssnres  and  decomposed  ^^ porphyry'^ 
belts,  with  seam-deposits  in  places,  of  the  character  of  Georgetown 
divide^  sitnated  in  the  same  gmieraL  strike  of  the  slates,  and  in  the 
same  tr^id  of  vein-formation  and  of  chemical  concentration  of  gold — 
in  short,  geolpgically  identical  rather  than  physicaUy  oontinnons — ^is  a 
question  admitting  of  no  farther  doubt.  It  is  assuming  too  moch,  how- 
ever, to  undertake  to  trace  anywhere,  for  more  than  two  or  three  miles, 
a  perfect  unbroken  continuation  of  the  identical  veins,  or  sea«B»s,  or 
^^  porphyry "  belts  on  Georgetown  or  Flaeerville  divide.  The  general 
system,  the  geological  position,  and  the  chemical  conditions  of  concen- 
tration and  of  precipitation  of  gold  in  connection  with  vein^formation 
are  the  same,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said,  and  they  are  in  c^mtinuation 
of  the  mother  lode. 

^*  So  for  aa  my  observation  goes,"  says  Mr.  Bowman,  <^  the  trap  or 
greenstone  ^porphyry'  accompanying  the  seam-belts  was  not  continu- 
ous in  the  fcnrm  of  an  ^eruptive'  dike,  which  coold  be  traced  for  any 
distance.  There  are  occasional  combs  of  metamorphiem  which  have 
given  shape  to  the  hills,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  unctonaded  crests. 

'^  Mr.  Burlingham  says  he  has  observed  that  at  the  Taylor  quartz- 
mine  he  has  trap  to  the  west  of  the  vein  in  which  he  is  working ;  while 
at  Flaeerville  it  is  on  the  east,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Mokelumne  there  is  trap  on  the  west  again,  which  continues 
thence  by  way  of  Negro  Hill  and  east  of  Nashville,  between  the  two 
forks  of  the  Mokelumne,  always  on  the  west  side  of  the  seam-zone,  as 
far  as  the  Amador  mine. 

^Mr.  Derby,  of  Isabeitown,  says  he  has  observed  that  on  the 
Flaeerville  divide  there  is  a  pcNrphyry  streak,  east  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  ccmtinuation'  of  the  mother  lode,  adjoining  the  Hodge;  Lemon, 
and  Fisk  mines,  on  the  north  end  of  Qoartz  HiU.  It  is,  according  to 
his  observation,  about  50  feet  distant  &om  these  mines  east,  bsmI  runa 
parallel,  the  porphyry  itself  being  2  fbet  thick.  The  mother  lode  at 
this  point  he  measures  as  28  feet  wide. 

^-  Mr.  Boda,  late  superintendent  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  quartz-mine, 
agrees  with  Messrs.  Burlingham  and  Derby  in  the  opiniim  that  the 
Flaeerville  aad  Dutch  Greek  veins,  which  strike  through  the  Pacific 
Mine  Hill,  Quartz  Hill,  Foverty  Feint,  Kelsey's,  Saint*  Lawrenceville, 
&c.,  constitute  a  contiiraation  of  the  identical  mother  lode  of  Oalaveraa 
County.  When  it  comes  to  the  connections  in  detait,  however,  every- 
body disagrees,  because  there  is  no  such  connection.  Like  tibe  ^  blue 
lead'  of  the  ancient-river  system,  it  generally  passes  through  the 
identical  ground  which  is  owned  by  the  miner  whose  judgment  is  passed 
upon  it." 

Oravel  amdplaoer  mines.-^Tbe  principal  gravci-minea  of  Georgetown 
divide  are  sitnated  at  Negro  Hill  and  Massachusetts.  Flat,  upon  the 
extreme  point  where  the  forks  of  the  American  Biver  unite;  Wild 
Goose  Flat  and  other  plateaus  or  '*  benches,''  at  an  elevation  of  75  to  1(M> 
ieet  above  the  present  river-bars;  Oenterville  and  Five-Gent  Hill,  below 
Greenwood ;  Buffalo,  Mamelnke,  New  York,  Jones's,  Boulder,  Gravd, 
Bald,  Cement,  Tipton,  and  Buckeye  Hills;  Mount  Calvary,  Mount 
Gregory,  and  Kentuoky  Flat,  embracing  a  region  extending  from  east 
to  west  a  distance  of  ^irty  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  three  to- 
six  miles.  • 
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AltematiDg  with  the  grayel-beds,  throaghoat  nearly  this  entiie 
tion,  are  found  the  ^^seam"  mines.  These  run  from  north  to  south, 
and  have  been  traced  from  the  North  or  Middle  Fork  of  the  American 
to  the  Soatii  Fork  across  the  entire  divide.  They  are  simply  minate 
quartz-veins  in  metamorphic  talcose  slates,  the  surface  of  which  having 
undergone  various  stages  of  decomposition,  the  gold  has  been  left  free, 
while  to  a  certain  depth  the  rock  is  susceptible  to  attack  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  hydraulic  mining.  Though  ^^seam^  diggings  are  gen- 
erally classed  as  placers,  they  must  eventually  be  worked  as  are  all  c^er 
mines  of  rock  in  place,  as  they  will  certainly  become  hard  after  a  jmat 
is  reached  below  all  sur&ce  disturbances  and  away  from  atmospherie 
influences. 

Where  these  << seams"  have  been  cut  by  ravines,  the  latter  have  beea 
found  remarkably  rich,  the  periodical  rains  having  supplied  water  by 
which  a  natural  process  of  sluicing  was  accomplished,  carrying  ck 
extraneous  matter  and  leaving  the  gold  behind.  Thus,  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  these  larger  ravines,  many  villages  sprang  up,  as  Georgetown, 
Greenwood,  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  Johntown,  Kelsey,  Georgia  Slide, 
and  other  towns  of  lesser  size  and  note,  once  populous,  and  disttn- 
guished  for  their  heavy  product  of  gold.  In  this  belt  or  zone  of  quarts- 
seams  have  been  found  ledges  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  upon 
which  costly  and  complete  reduction- works  have  been  built  A  number 
of  these  have  been  described  above. 

Mount  Gregory  ridge  is  the  largest  continuous  gravel-deposit  upoi 
Georgetown  divide.  It  has  a  general  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  the 
Middle  Fork,  and  a  heavy  gravel-deposit  of  from  25  to  300  feet  deep, 
and  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  running  east  and  west  Average  bresaddi 
of  gravel  nearly  a  mile.  The  mines  tail  into  Middle  Fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can Biver  on  the  north,  and  into  Otter  Greek  and  Missionri  Gallon  on 
the  south.  Only  the  edges  were  worked  in  early  times,  yet  there  was 
once  enough  mining  done  on  this  ridge  to  support  very  lai^  and 
active  populations  at  Mount  Gregory  and  Yolcanoville.  Mount  Gregory 
ridge  proper  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  on  the  south  by  Missouri  Oi^on  to  its  junction  with  Otter 
Creek.  Toward  the  center  of  the  ridge  the  gravel-deposit  is  overlaid 
with  a  heavy  stratum  of  volcanic  cement  Formerly  large  sums  of 
money  were  made  here  in  the  most  primitive  methods,  by  sluicing.  On 
the  south  slope  of  the  ridge  the  surface  was  washed  away  until  the 
heavy  deposit  was  reached,  and  after  that  drifting  was  resorted  te. 
Upon  the  northern  or  Middle  Fork  side  of  the  ridge  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  mining.  The  hill  has  been  pierced  on  botdi  sides  by 
numerous  tunnels,  and  demonstrated  to  contain  rich  deposits  of  gold. 
The  cause  of  this  immense  bed  of  auriferous  drift  remaining  so  long 
unworked  has  been  lack  of  water.  Until  quite  recently  no  ditch  wit£ 
a  capacity  of  more  than  150  inches  has  delivered  water  to  that  point, 
and  then  there  was  only  one,  which  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  while  the  water  was  diverted  elsewhere. 
In  the  spring  of  1872  the  Mount  Gregory  Water  and  Mining  Company 
began  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Pilot  Greek  to  this  ridge.  That 
eanal,  fifteen  miles  long,  is  now  completed  and  has  a  capacity  of  3,600 
inches  of  water.  The  distributing-reservoir  of  the  company  is  located 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  ridge,  has  a  strong,  substantial  embank- 
ment, overflows  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  and.  is  capable,  when  filled, 
of  supplying,  without  infiow,  1,200  inches  of  water  for  a  run  of  ten 
hours.  Pilot  Creek,  for  five  months  in  the  year,  affords  water  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  ditch.    Dufing  the  remainder  of  the  season  the 
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water  yarics  from  200  inches  upward.  An  extension  of  the  canal  is  be- 
gan, which  taps  the  Babicon  Biver,  or  South  Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork, 
at  a  distance  of  tweuty>eight  miles,  and,  when  finished,  will  afford  a 
constant  flow  of  water  to  the  ixill  capacity  of  the  canal,  making  it  one 
of  the  best  water-franchises  of  the  State.  The  Mount  Gregory  Water 
and  Mining  Oompany  has  also  quite  recently  opened  two  extensive 
hydraulic  mines,  one  tailing  into  Missouri  Canon  on  the  south  side, 
known  as  the  Bowman  &  Worthingham  claim,  with  sluices  5  feet  wide, 
nnder-currents  16  feet  wide,  iron  pipe  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  flow- 
ing 1,000  inches  of  water  through  one  of  Oraig's  largest-sized  ^^  little 
giants,"  with  an  8-inch  nozzle,  night  and  day  during  the  flush-water 
season,  against  a  bank  of  gravel  100  to  125  feet  deep.  Upon  the  north- 
em  or  Middle  Fork  side  the  same  company  has  opened  and  is  hydraul- 
icking  the  Bitters  claim,  which  shows  a  splendid  face,  about  100  feet 
deep,  of  fine-looking  gravel.  The  estimated  yield  of  these  mines  is 
'20  cents  per  inch  for  the  water  used  upon  them  for  each  day  of  working. 
The  Mount  Gregory  Water  and  Mining  Company  owns  more  than  1,000 
acres  of  this  gravel-ridge,  and  has  a  frontage  upon  each  side  of  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Since  the  Mount  Gregory  Company  began  work  upon  the  ridge,  the 
California  Water  Company  has  made  purchases  of  ground  there,  and  is 
now  enlarging  the  old  ditch  and  fitting  up  one  or  two  hydraulics.  The 
future  yield  of  gold  of  Mount  Gregory  ridge  must  be  large,  since  the 
gravel-strata  will  produce  from  10  cents  to  $2  per  cubic  yard ;  nearly 
every  pan  of  dirt  showing  the  color  of  gold,  while  an  occasional  large 
ntigget  is  found. 

Buckeye  HiU  is  an  isolated  piece  of  ground  several  hundred  acres  in 
area,  situated  upon  the  extremity  of  a  lateral  ridge  running  southwest- 
ward  from  Mount  Gregory  ridge  below  Volcanoville.  The  gravel  at  this 
point  has  been  drifted  out  in  many  places  to  20  feet  thickness.  The 
material  was  taken  out  in  the  summer  time  and  washed  in  the  winter 
time.  The  gravel-deposit  is  about  150  feet  deep,  and  will  eventually  be 
hydraulicked. 

Farther  down  the  ridge  are  other  grand  deposits  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  which  have  been  slightly  work^  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  with  variable  results.  The  ridge  ends  at  the  junction  of 
Otter  Creek  with  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American,  near  Ford's  Bar. 

A  series  of  drift-deposits,  which  blend  with  the  Mount  Gregory  chan* 
nel  near  its  upper  or  eastern  extremity,  and  having  a  total  length  of 
four  miles  southward,  can  be  followed  to  Tipton  Hill,  though  separated 
by  the  branches  of  Otter  Creek.  These  include  all  the  diggings  between 
Kentucky  Flat  and  Tipton  Hill.  Geologically  this  series  does  not  differ 
from  the  gravels  already  referred  to.  Barometrical  observations,  made  in 
1871,  prove  that  the  stream  which  formerly  flowed  in  Tipton  Hill  chan- 
nel emptied  toward  the  north  and  west ;  consequently  that  it  was  trib- 
utary to  ancient  Otter  Canon  Creek. 

BelPs  diggings  are  situated  at  the  extreme  head  of  Missouri  Cafion. 
They  have  been  prospected  by  a  tunnel  and  many  shafts,  and  found  to 
contain  gold  in  paying  quantities.  This  deposit  is  supposed  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  Kentucky  Flat  gravel  at  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, mentioned  below. 

Kentucky  Flat  is  an  extensive  drift-channel,  having  an  average  width 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  gravels  are  blended  with  neigh- 
boring deposits  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction,  mingling  with  the  Mount  Gregory  gravels.  The  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  hill  at  this  mine  has  b^n  washed  off. ..  The  gravel- 
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deposit  is  10  feet  deep,  bat  farther  north  bed-rock  declines,  and  the 
gravel  thickens  to  probably  100  feet  A  tnnnel  pierces  the  graTel  fas 
1,000  feet  The  deposit  is  here  only  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  botli  north 
and  south  of  it  the  area  of  country  covered  with  gravel  widens  out. 

Bitters  &  Bowman  have  worked  on  the  south  bank  of  Missoori  Canon 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Kentucky  Flat  channel.  Where  the  gravel' 
deposit  is  intersected  by  Missouri  Oaiion,  it  seems  to  trend  towaid  the 
west,  along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Gregory  ridge,  and  to  form  a 
distinct  deposit  parallel  to  that  of  Mount  Gregory.  By  actoal  sorvey, 
the  rim-rock  of  Bitters  &  Bowman's  claim  has  been  fonnd  to  be  100  feet 
lower  than  at  Kentucky  Flat. 

At  Kelly's  diggings  the  gravel  shows  a  depth  from  the  surfeuse  to  bed- 
rock of  not  more  than  6  feet  on  the  rim,  while  the  depth  in  the  center 
of  the  channel  is  unknown,  never  having  be^i  reachedf  thoagh  shafts 
80  feet  deep  have  been  sunk.  It  appears  to  be  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  auriferous  zone  below  Tnnnel  Hill.  The  deposit  extends  sontJieily 
to  the  North  Branph  of  Otter  Greek,  and  toward  the  north  and  west  blends 
into  the  Mount  Gregory  ridge.  The  area  washed  is  over  45  acres.  The 
gold  was  pretty  generally  d&used,  through  the  gravel  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  mine,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly's  statement,  paid  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  dollars  a  day  to  tiie  hand.  The  channel  is  one-qoarter  of  a 
mile  in  width.  This  deposit  continues  for  about  two  miles  from  atmth  to 
north. 

Tipton  EUU  shows,  at  Schlein's  diggings,  the  most  extensive  workings 
in  the  whole  section  of  country  near  the  base  of  Tnnnel  ELill.  It  is  the 
southern  end  of  a  body  of  gravel  of  which  the  Bitters  &  Bownsan  claim 
forms  the  northern  terminus.  On  the  channel  there  is  a  shaft,  in  vol- 
canic mud  and  gravel,  120  feet  deep,  which  has  not  reached  bed-roc^ 
Upon  its  eastern  side  there  is  a  tunnel  1,100  feet  long  opening  the 
ground,  with  an  ontiet  into  Bock  Greek. 

Jackass  Hill  lies  at  the  head  of  Otter  Greek,  near  Kentndcy  Flat,  and 
is  a  portion  of  the  channel  running  thence  to  Tipton  Hill. 

Parallel  to  Mount  Gregory  ridge, — Across  Otter  Greek  is  the  I>ariiDg 
ranch.  Bald  Hill,  and  Jones's  Hill  ridge,  embracing  an  extent  of  coun- 
try from  five  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  an  average  width  of  perhaps 
half  a  mile. 

Fort  HiU  is  situated  west  of  Darling's.  On  it  there  are  many  gravel- 
claims,  where  drifting  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  deposit 
is  about  one-eighth  ol  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  in  length,  trending 
northerly  and  southerly. 

Boulder  Hill  is  an  extensive  and  deep  deposit,  favorably  situated  for 
rapid  hydraulic  working,  being  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  gorges. 

At  Darling's  ranch,  west  of  Boulder  Hill,  occurs  a  large  grav^-ridge, 
which  has  b^n  explored  by  numerous  shafts  and  tunnels,  proviog  the 
existence  of  gold  in  paying  quantities.  It  can  be  opened  from  Gallon 
Greek  or  from  Otter  Greek. 

Bald  HiU  has  a  comb  of  talcose  slate  and  other  metamorphosed  rock, 
which  deflected  the  course  of  the  ancient  channel,  standing  across  it  at 
right  angles.  Opposite  to  it  modern  denudation  has  carried  away^  all 
signs  and  remnants  of  the  ancient  channel. 

Harrison  Hill  is  a  continuous  gravel-ridge,  containing  a  de^  deposit, 
extending  east  and  west. 

Gement  Hill,  situated  farthefr  west  on  the  same  ridge,  opposite  Georgia 
Slide,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  less  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  pierced  by  tunnels  and  the  bottom  stratum  of 
gravel  was  eidiracted,  yielding  immense  sums  of  money. .  The  anriferous 
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earth  was  found  under  a  thick  deposit  of  fine  clay,  30  feet  thick,  in  which 
whde  trees  were  embedded. 

Bottie  Hill  diggings  occupy  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square,  and 
liave  been  o^brated  for  their  yield.  The  Forth  Star,  Saint  Louis,  Cuya- 
hoga, G»Toy,  and  Hopewell  tunnels^  each  extensive  works,  have  pierced 
the  Bottle  Hill  channel  from  both  sides,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
bottom  stratum  has  been  extracted  by  drifting.  The  channel  is  very 
deep,  and  will  probably  pay  throughout  for  hydraulicking. 

Mount  Calvary,  west  of  Bottle  Hill,  embraces  about  200  acres  of  good 
paying  gravel. 

Gtavd  Hill,  joining  Mount  Qalvary,  is  also  extensively  worked  by 
drifts,  and  is  yielding  considerable  gold. 

Joneses  Hill  is  divided  by  a  gulch  called  Jones's  Canon.  That  portion 
of  the  deposit  on  liie  north  side  consists  of  a  heavy  bed  of  gravel,  while 
that  upon  the  south  side  consists  of  seam-diggings.  The  gravel  is  deet>, 
and  has  been  drifted  out  to  a  great  extent.  Area,  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  Messrs.  Barklage  are  here  hydraulicking,  using 
15-ineh  pipe,  with  a  large  head  of  water,  and  obtaining  excellent  results. 
The  total  product  of  Jones's  Hill  is  estimated  at  from  half  a  million  to 
a  million  doUars. 

The  only  ditch  delivering  water  upon  this  ridge— which,  as  above 
Btated,  is  parallel  and  south  and  west  of  Mount  Gregory  ridge — is  that  of 
the  Barklage  Brothers,  which  has  a  capacity  of  200  or  more  inches,  is 
thirteen  miles  long,  and  takes  its  water  from  Otter  Creek.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent dit^  ot  its.  capacity,  and  has  a  constant  water-supply. 

Gopher  Hill  is  situated  on  a  divide  between  two  branches  of  Canon 
Greek,  south  of  and  parallel  with  the  Darling  Banch  ridge,  having  a 
favorable  hydraulic  opening  on  the  north  into  a  precipitous  cafion.  The 
giavel-deposit  extends  norSi  and  south  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The 
ei»tem  end  is  supposed  to  connect  with  the  Kentucky  Flat  and  Tipton 
Hill  channel.  A  tunnel  on  the  north  and  several  shafts  in  the  hill  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  ground.  New  York  Hill  lies  on  the  same 
ridge  to  the  westwaixi,  and  has  yielded  considerable  gold. 

Mamdttke  Hill  and  Buffalo  Hill  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Mame- 
loke  Hill  was  carefully  examined  in  1854  by  Professor  Blake^,  having 
been  drifted  out  to  a  large  extent  prior  to  that  time.  There  is  in  the 
Mil  a  gravel  and  sedimentary  deposit  200  feet  thick.  Its  character 
proves  it  to  be  of  local  origin.  The  Mameluke  Company  drove  in  a  tun- 
nd  880  feet  long.  A  sectzUm  of  the  hill  showed  the  following  strata, 
in  descending  order :  Gray  argillaceous  beds,  with  volcanic  matter, 
(cement,)  40  feet;  auriferous  gravel,  8  feet ;  gray  argillaceous  beds, 
with  volcanic  matter,  60  feet :  auriferous  grav^  and  clay  on  bed-rock. 

Canon  Creek  flows  along  tne  northern  base  of  the  above-mentioned 
four  gravel-deposits,  and  has  proved  exceedingly  rich,  as  have  also  its 
many  tributaries.  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  is  supplied  partially  with  the 
waters  of  t^is  stream,  diverted  by  a  capacious  ditch,  owned  by  Hunter, 
Simpers  &  Co. 

Pilot  Hill  is  the  site  of  some  gravel-mining  in  an  ancient  channel  of 
loeal  origin.  Before  1860  these  mines  supported  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous populaticm.  The  gravel  is  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  and  contains 
many  angular  quartz-^wlders  and  nuggets  of  gold.  The  principal 
ground  has  been  purchased  by  the  California  Water  Company.  On  the 
easteriy  slope  of  Pilot  Hill  there  is  a  belt  of  seam-diggings  ves^Eubling 
those  €t  Greenwood,  which  have  been  worked  to  considerable  extent  by 
'^eoyoteyifig''  shafts  and  levels  and  arrastra-milling  in  true  Spanish  style. 
The  ground  has  been  surfaced  off  over  forty  yards  square. 
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Wild  Ooose  and  Massachusetts  Hats  and  Negro  Hill  have  each  oon- 
tribated  vast  sams  of  gold  to  the  coffers  of  the  world,  and  are  yet  yield- 
ing an  Dually  small  amonnts,  and  will  afiford  employment  to  a  limited 
number  of  men  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  heavier  gravel-deposits 
toward  the  Sierra  will,  in  the  future,  be  the  attractive  feature  in  the 
mining-interest  of  the  Georgetown  divide. 

The  gravel-belt  in  the  southern  portion  of  El  Dorado  County,  of  which 
^piacerville  is  the  center,  is  estimated  to  be  ten  miles  in  length  and  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  The  deepest  deposits  are  from 
100  to  150  feet,  frequently  covered  by  lava.  Twenty  companies  were  at 
work  within  the  limits  of  this  tract,  by  the  drifting  process,  in  1874 

I  extract  from  the  Mountain  Democrat  the  following  curious  account 
of  mining-operations  within  the  city  limits  of  Placerville.  The  same 
class  of  *<city  mining^  has  been  carried  on  at  Sonora,  Columbia,  and 
olher  decaying  mining-towns :. 

There  «Te  very  few  town-lots  in  Placerville  proper  bnt  have  been  mined  oat  and 
fiUed  in  once,  twice,  or  ofbener,  bat  within  the  past  week  we  have  noticed  qaite  a  re- 
vival in  tbia  line.  Chinese  companies  pay  an  agreed  sum  for  the  privilege  of  mining 
oat  a  town-lot,  leaving  the  bnildings  thereon  intact  by  underpinning  and  propping  np, 
and  after  the  gold  is  all  washed  out  the  lots  are  filled  np  by  taming  in  the  water  and 
depositing  the  sediment  from  other  mines  above.  For  these  mining-privileges  in 
town-lots,  prices  varying  from  t^^  to  $1,000  are  paid.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  a 
lot  107  by  167  feet  at  the  lower  end  of  Main  street,  |2,000  being  the  present  ownei's 
price.  If  the  code  and  the  law-officers  of  the  connty  would  permit  it,  there  ore  weU- 
posted  old  residents,  principally  business  men,  who  would  give  a  handsome  snm  for 
the  privilege  of  mining  out  Main  street  from  Jones's  corner  to  the  Central  House,  Co- 
loma  street,  from  the  upper  comer  of  our  office  to  Main  street,  and  Sacramento  sfaeut 
from  the  comer  of  Main  to  a  short  distance  above  Dunn's  blaoksqiith-ahop.  This 
would  include  the  width  of  the  streets  for  a  distance  of  about  300  yards.  Eeroonsibie 
parties  have  offered  $10,000  for  the  privilege  of  mining  out  this  ground,  obligating 
themselves  to  leave  the  streets  in  an  improved  condition,  with  a  large  and  substontial 
sewer  the  whole  distance,  which  would  much  improve  the  a^acent  property.  Ftom 
results  obtained  in  digging  cisterns  and  otherwise,  those  best  qualified  to  jadg»  an 
confident  that  not  less  than  $100,000  could  be  mads  in  thus  mining  out  the  portiona  of 
streets  above  indicated. 

Placerville  ditide. — Heavy  masses  of  pipe-day  on  tbe  north  rim  of 
the  Pliocene  Sonth  Fork  at  Placerville,  near  the  head  of  the  west  branch 
of  Cedar  ravine,  show  plainly  that  the  principal  ancient  channel  of  the 
divide  was  farther  to  the  south.  On  crossing  the  ridge  on  the  line  of 
the  stage-road  to  Shingle  Springs,  the  looming  banks  of  Coon  Hill 
hydraulic  diggings  testify  to  the  central  location  of  the  ancient  valley, 
as  well  as  of  tbe  chief  concentration  of  gold-bearing  material  in  this 
vicinity.  Mr.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the  minging-company  at  Goon 
Hill,  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  company's  books  and  other  reliable 
account-s,  that  twenty-five  acres  of  gravel  removed  firom  here  by  hydranl- 
icking  have  yielded  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

Touching  the  direction  of  this  channel,  Mr.  W.  A.  Groodyear,  of  the 
State  geological  survey,  says :  '^  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  deep 
continuous  channel,  known  here  as  the  blue  lead,  extends  from  White 
Bock  in  a  general  southerly  direction  beneath  Dirty  Flat  and  under  the 
two  intervening  ridges  to  the  extreme  south  end  of  Smith's  Flat.  But 
whether  this  channel  from  there  on  continues  its  general  southerly 
course,  coming  out  on  the  Weaver  Creek  side  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  <Try  Again'  tunnel,  or  whether  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the 
southward  in  Prospect  Flat,  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer  with 
certainty  until  developments  have  been  pushed  farther  under  ground." 

Mr.  Bowman  concludes  his  report  on  the  gravel-ridges  of  the  Placerville 
divide  as  follows :  ^^  Without  attempting  to  trace  the  coarse  in  detail 
of  this  ancient  river  of  Placerville  divide,  I  may  say  that  I  could  look 
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over  the  entire  country  from  Grey  Eagle  Monntain  an<l  Bobb's  and 
TelPs  Mountains,  and  was  on  the  ancient  channel  of  Placerville  at  two 
points,  Sportsman's  Hall  and  Placerville,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  it  as  a  fact  that  the  topography  of  the  Pliocene  period  is  pre- 
served in  the  volcanic  outflows,  showing  that  the  ancient  South  Fork 
cannot  have  varied  much  in  its  general  coarse  from  that  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  present  day." 

Quartz-mines. — ^Tbe  principal  qaartz-mines  situated  in  the  general 
zone  above  described  are~- 

Between  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Cosumnes :  The  Grosch,  Drew,  Harmon,  Sh^pard,  Pacific,  Epley,  Miller, 
Snyder,  and  numerous  others. 

South  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Oosumnes :  The  Lucky,  Baldwin, 
Bacon,  &c.  The  Havilah,  at  Nashville,  one  mile  west  of  the  Baldwin, 
was,  according  to  Burlingham,  the  first  quartz-mine  worked  in  this 
State. 

South  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Oosumnes :  The  Enterprise,  Philadel- 
phia, Alpine,  Hooper,  and  others,  at  Plymouth;  and  the  Keystone, 
Lincoln,  Mahoney,  Consolidated  Amador,  Oneida,  Kennedy,  and  others, 
near.Sutter  Greek,  in  Amador  County. 

Costs  of  materials^  freight^  laboTy  &o.j  in  El  Dorado  County, — Lumber, 
$12  to  $17  per  thousand  at  the  mill.  Freight,  from  Auburn  to  George- 
town, 50  cents  per  hundred ;  from  Sacramento  to  Georgetown,  $4.50. 
Wages,  $2.50  per  day ;  $30  to  $40  per  month  and  found  ]  miners,  above 
ground,  $2.50  f  under  ground,  $3.  Excavating,  by  Chinese  labor,  under 
contract,  has  been  done  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  yard  of  ditch  3  feet 
deep,  6  feet  on  top,  and  4  feet  at  the  bottom.  Water  is  sold  at  10  cents 
per  inch  per  day  of  ten  or  edeven  hours;  20  cents  per  inch  tor  twenty- 
foor  hours. 

Description  of  leading  mines^  El  Dorado  County^  CcMfomia^  1874. 

Garden  Valley  district — Name  of  mine,  Taylor  mine;  owners,  Taylor 
Hill  and  Mining  Company ;  length  of  location,  1,200  feet ;  course,  north- 
east, southwest ;  dip  70^  east ;  length  pay-zone,  400  feet ;  average  width, 
Sfeet;  country-rock,  slate;  character  vein-matter,  ribbon-quartz;  worked 
by  shaft ;  depth  of  working-shaft,  408  feet ;  number  of  levels  opened,  4 ; 
total  length  of  drifts,  223  feet;  cost  of  hoisting-works,  $8,000. 

Beportod  by  William  T.  Gibbs,  superintendent  and  one  of  the  owners. 

Operations  of  leading  mineSj  El  Dorado  County^  Calif omiaf  1874. 

Garden  Valley  district. — ^Name  of  mine,  Taylor  Mill  and  Mining  Com- 
pany; owners,  Taylor  Mill  and  Mining  Company;  number  of  miners 
employed,  20 ;  miners'  wages  per  day,  $3 ;  cost  of  sinking  per  foot,  $30 ; 
cost  of  drifting  per  foot,  $6.50  to  $15 ;  cost  of  stopiug  per  ton,  $3  to 
$o;  cost  of  mining  per  ton  extracted,  $7.50;  cost  of  milling  per  ton, 
8145;  company  works  its  own  mill;  average  yield  per  ton,  $13.75; 
percentage  sulphurets,  1:  total  bullion-product,  $15,000. 

Eeported  by  William  T.  Gibbs. 

Statement  of  quariz-millsj  El  Dorado  County^  California^  1874. 

Garden  Valley  district — ^Kame  of  mill,  Taylor  Mill ;  owners,  Taylor 
Hill  and  Mining  Company;  kind  of  power  and  amount,  steam,  40-hor8e 
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engine;  nnmberof  stampsi  10;  weight  of  Btftmps,  700  pounds;  number 
of  drops  per  minute,  87 ;  height  of  drop,  7  inches ;  cost  of  mill,  $15,000; 
capacity  per  24  honrs,  12  tons ;  tons  crushed  during  the  year,  300 
Beported  by  William  T.  Gibbs. 

PLACEB  COtJNTT. 

Placer  County  lies  between  Nevada  County  on  the  north  and  El.  Do- 
rado County  on  the  south,  and  extends  westward  from  the  line  of  Ke- 
vada  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  county  is  deeply  eroded  by  three 
of  the  principal  mountain-streams  of  the  State,  Bear  River  on  the  norths 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  running  through  the  central  portion 
of  the  county,  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American,  which  forms  its 
southern  boundary.  The  course  of  these  rivers  is  from  east  to  west, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  system  of  dead  rivers  which  traverses  the 
county.  By  means  of  the  great  erosions  of  the  modern  rivers,  wbieli 
have  cut  gorges  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  in  depth,  the  ancient  rivers 
have  been  exposed,  permitting  the  great  system  of  hydraulic  operations 
for  which  this  county  is  celebrated.  The  difference  of  level  between 
the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  rivers  and  the  modern  streams  isfroiA 
1,000  to  1,200  feet. 

The  principal  hydraulic-mining  districts  of  the  county  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  between  Bear  River  aud  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American.  These  districts  are  on  the  same  chanoel, 
and  their  interests  are  so  closely  allied  and  their  characteristics  so  sim- 
ilar that  they  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  characteristic  of  this 
position  of  the  blue  lead  has  hitherto  been  the  certainty  and  uniformity 
of  pay  of  the  surface-dirt.  Within  the  past  two  years,  as  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  country  became  impeded  by  loss  of  grade  and  the  accu- 
mulated d^ftm  and  tailings  resulting  from  ten  years  of  hydraulic  wash- 
ings of  the  upper  benches,  extensive  works  were  projected  for  opening 
the  bottom  of  the  channel,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Cedar  Creek  claim  of  Dutch  Flat,  and  of  the  Gold  Eon 
Hydraulic  Company,  and  Indiana  Hill  Cement  Company  of  Gold  Kuo, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  extent  and  richness. 

The  general  features  of  these  districts  have  been  so  fully  deseribed  in 
my  reports  for  1871,  '72,  '73,  and  '74,  that  I  shall  here  notice  only  the 
most  important  works  now  in  progress. 

Hydraulic  mining  commenced  at  Dutch  Fla"^,  about  the  year  1856, 
and  at  Gold  Run  ten  years  late*.  The  surface-product  of  these  districts 
for  a  number  of  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  hydraulic  process  was 
not  large,  but  the  dirt  was  easily  moved  and  yielded  fair  profits,  while 
the  natural  grade  of  the  country 'was  open.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the 
upper  benches  came  a  reaction,  and  for  a  few  years  mining  was  pnrsoed 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  In  18G8,  Mr.  James  Taeff,  of  Daich 
Flat,  sunk  a  prospectiug-shaft  in  the  ground  now  owned  by  the  Datch 
Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  and  demonstrated  the  richness  of  the  bot- 
tom of  this  portion  of  the  channel.  This  shaft  was  sunk  a  distance  of 
240  feet'  through  gnivel,  which  steadily  increased  in  richness  until  the 
well-known  **  blue- lead  dirt "  was  exposed.  This  exploration  proved  an 
incentive  to  the  large  operations  now  in  progress  in  these  districts. 

At  Gold  Run  the  yield  of  the  upper-  benches  was  even  less  than  at 
Dutch  Flat.  In  1871,  Professor  Pettee,  then  connected  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  of  California,  estimated  that  4;i,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  dirt  had  been  washed  by  the  hydraulic  process,  which  had  yielded 
$2,074,356,  or,  approximately,  6  cents  per  cubic  yard.    Up  to  that  period, 
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however,  only  the  tipper  stratam  had  been  washed.  As  succeeding 
benches  were  removed  the  ground  yielded  larger  returns.  Here,  as  at 
Dutch  Flat,  prospecting-shafts  revealed  the  rich  nature  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  discovery  prompted  the  extensive  works  of  the  Gold  Bun  Ditch 
and  Mining  Company  now  in  progress.  The  "'4&-'60,''  a  prospecting- 
sbait,  sunk  from  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  intersecting  the  trend  of  the 
channel,  had  at  a  very  early  period  proved  the  nature  of  the  bottom 
gravel ;  but,  the  shaft  having  been  filled  for  many  years,  the  development 
made  had  become  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  tradition,  when  in  1873  and 
1874  the  Grold  Bun  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  sunk  a  shaft  on  the 
Sherman  &  Cedar  ground,  belonging  to  the  company,  and  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  bottom  stratam  as  rich  as  that  of  the  most  favorecl 
districts  of  the  State;  This  shaft  reached  bed-rock  at  the  depth  of  181 
feet.  The  bottom^dirt  exposed  is  said  to  have  been  *^  prospected"  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  pan,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  $130  per  car-load 
of  IC  cubic  feet,  or  $232  per  cubic  yard.*  While  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  "  prospect,"  which  was  officially 
announced  by  the  superintendent  to  the  London  owners,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges  that  the  shaft  must  have  - 
struck  on  an  exceptionally  rich  spot,  and  that  the  test  should  not  be 
made  the  standard  of  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  bottom.  Probably 
the  results  obtained  in  the  neighboring  ground  of  the  Indiana  Hill  Blue 
Gravel  Mining  Company  afford  a  better  basis  of  estimating  the  value  of 
tbe  blue-lead  stratum  of  the  district. 

Oold  Bun  district^^The  Indiana  Hill  Blue  Qravel  Mining  Company,  of 
Gold  Bun,  owns  a  claim  which  was  worked  from  1854  tol8G4,  at  intervals, 
as  a  placer.  In  1864  an  8-stamp  mill  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing the  cemented  gold-bearing  gravel  exposed  by  the  company's  tunnel. 
In  April  1872  the  company  acquired  by  purchase  the  Warren  and  Bem- 
ington  ground,  a  tract  of  9  to  10  acres  adjacent  to  their  original  claim, 
and  incorporated  under  their  present  name.  The  total  area  owned  by 
the  company  is  about  40  acres. 

The  claim  is  situated  at  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  Gold  Bun  dis- 
trict, at  a  point  where  the  ancient  river  has  been  cut  by  the  erosion  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  which  here  passes  through  v  a  gorge 
nearly  2,500  feet  in  depth,  or  1,500  feet  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  an- 
cient river.  The  continuation  of  the  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Bun  channel 
may  be  observed  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American, 
where  it  has  been  mined  at  Monona  Flat,  Independence  Hill,  and  Iowa 
Hill.  Owing  to  this  favorable  situation  of  the  company's  claim,  no  rim- 
rock  tunnel  was  necessary ;  and  the  channel  was  followed  northerly  on 
the  bed-rock  by  means  of  a  main  tunnel  1,600  feet  in  length,  with 
branches  or  gangways  toward  the  west,  where  the  richest  ground  was 
discovered.  The  company  employs  25  men,  at  $3  per  day,,  who  ex- 
tract from  forty  to  fifty  car-loads  per  twenty-four  hours,,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  They  are  now  carrying  forward  a 
'^  breast ''  110  feet  in  width,  and  taking  out  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 
depth  of  gravel,  inclusive  of  the  "  bed-rock  picking."  The  gravel  is  run 
oat  from  the  tunnel  and  breasts  in  cars  and  dumped  in  the  mill  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps  of  500  pounds, 
dropping  70  times  per  minute ;  height  of  drop,  8  inches.  The  motive- 
power  is  water.  Seventy-five  inches,  with  a  head  or  pressure  of  80  feet, 
arc  projected  against  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel  10  feet  in  diameter.  The 
crushing  capacity  of  the  mill  depends  upon  th6  quality  of  the  cement, 
which  varies  in  respect  to  hardness  in  different  portions  of  the  mine. 

*  A  *'  miners'  pan  "  contains  about  400  cabio  inches  of  loose  dirt. 
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The  greatest  amount  crashed  in  twenty-foar  hoars  was  90  car-loads; 
the  lowest  amoant,  35  loads ;  the  average  capacity  of  the  mill  is  esti- 
mated at  42  car-loads  per  twenty-foar  hours.  A  car-load  at  this  claim 
weighs  1,600  pounds  and  contains  19^  cubic  feet.  The  company  owns 
a  ditch  and  water-right,  supplying  from  100  to  200  inches  of  water  dariog 
the  mining  season,  which  is  here  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  the  operations  of  the  In- 
diana Hill  Blue  Oravel  Company  from  the  date  of  incorporation,  April, 
1872,  to  the  close  of  the  mining  season  of  1874 : 


Mining  seaaon. 
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113.060  97 
li,0S3« 
10.777  53 


34,83317 


BECAPITULATION. 

Average  yield  per  car-load,  (19 J  cubic  feet) $3  t" 

Average  yield  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 4  71 

Average  yield  percubic  yard 5  29 

Average  cost  per  car-load,  (19}  cubic  feet) • : .  92  03 

Average  cost  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 2  54 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard 290 

Profit  per  car-load $1  74 

Profit  per  cubic  yard 239 

The  product  of  the  Indiana  Hill  Blue  Gravel  Company^s  ground  firom 
the  commencement  of  mining-operations  to  the  date  of  incorx>oration  of 
the  present  company  (April,  1872)  is  estimated  at  $125,000.  If  we  add 
the  product  of  the  company  from  1872  to  1874,  inclasive,  we  obtain  a 
total  of  $200,000,  from  one-twentieth  of  the  area  of  the  claim.  The  tab- 
ular statement  above  given  includes  only  the  yield  up  to  September  12, 
1874,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  company  resumed  operations  in 
November,  and  opened  gronnd  of  unparalleled  richness.  In  one  instance 
$1,000  worth  of  gold  was  obtained  from  two  car-loads  of  dirt.  It  will 
be  observed  that  while  the  average  yield  per  cubic  yard  has  been  double 
that  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company,  of  Sierra  County,*  the  percentage 
of  profit  has  been  less.  In  the  Bald  Mountain  claim  the  profit  was  50 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  Indiana  Hill  46  per  cent.  The  former  company 
washes  its  dirt  through  0,000  feet  of  sluices  ;  the  latter  crushes  in  an  8- 
stamp  mill.  The  Indiana  Hill  is  the  only  notable  successful  enterprise  in 
operation  in  California  of  mining  gravel  by  the  crushing  or  mill  process. 

The  Gold  Bun  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  a  local  corporation,  owns 
eight  tracts  of  mining-ground,  aggregating  328  acres,  together  with 
valuable  water-rights  and  an  extensive  system  of  ditches,  twenty-eigbt 

*See,  under  heading  of  Sieira  Conntyi  description  of  BaldMoantMn  daim. 
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miles  in  leogth,  taking  water  from  Bear  Biver  and  the  Sontb  Yuba 
The-company  was  incorporated  in  1870,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $005,000. 
It  has  invested  $220,000  in  miuing-gronnd  and  $80,000  in  ditches  and 
water-rights.  Ill)  to  the  present  time  the  surface-gravel  only  has  been 
worked,  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  175  feet,  the  lower  stratum  of  over 
200  feet  in  thickness  not  being  workable  for  want  of  fall  to  carry  off  the 
tailings.  The  company  is  now  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prise that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  mining- 
interests  of  this  section.  For  several  years  the  yield  of  gold  has  been 
declining,  and  the  surface-beds  are  rapidly  being  exhausted.  The  Gold 
Bun  Company  has  enough  ground  to  keep  its  men  employed  for  about 
two  years  on  the  present  available  grade.  The  richest  beds  of  gravely 
fnlly  200  feet  in  depth,  are  yet  untonched.  To  procnre  the  necessaiy 
fall  and  enable  it  to  work  these  rich  beds,  the  Gold  Enn  Company  is 
running  a  tunnel  through  the  rim-rock,  at  a  depth  of  600^  feet  below  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  The  lower  end  of  this  tunnel  opens  into  Caflon 
Greek,  while  the  head  will  open  directly  under  the  great  deposits  of  blue 
gravel  and  furnish  means  of  working  them  to  the  bed-rock.  The  main 
tunnel  is  10  by  12  feet,  and  is  intended  to  be  2,200  feet  long,  when  it  will 
tap  the  old  49-50  shall,  which  is  sunk  on  the  channel  of  the  blue  lead  to  a 
depth  of  about  200  feet  in  fine  hydraulic  gravel.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  month  of  the  tunnel  their  branch  for  the  Indiana  Hill  claim 
starts  in.  This  branch  is  8  by  8  feet,  and  is  now  in  over  1,000  feet.  It  will 
be  run  200  feet  longer,  when  their  shaft  or  incline  will  be  raised.  This  tun- 
nel was  commenced  in  July,  1873,  and  has  been  run  through  very  hard 
rock  in  about  sixteen  months,  (actual  working  time  perhaps  not  more 
than  fourteen  months.)  The  work  has  all  been  done  with  the  Burleigh 
drill. 

B.  H.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Gold  Bun  Ditch  and  Mining  Company, 
writes,  under  date  of  June  5, 1874,  to  Parks  &  Lacy,  agents  of  the 
Burleigh  drill  in  this  city,  as  follows : 

We  ran  two  of  the  Barleigh  drills  in  onr  tnnnel,  twenty-fonr  days  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  made  12^  feet  of  tunnel,  throngh  hard  rock,  at  an  expense  aa 
fnUowB : 

XX  Hercules  powder f  1,064  43 

Fuse  and  caps .* 15  00 

Piping,  air  and  water 129  25 

Woodfor boiler : 175  00 

Coal 16  38 

Steel  and  iron 60  00 

Oil  for  lights  and  machinery 78  00 

Lumber  tracking 25  00 

Labor 1,400  00 

2, 953  06 

The  first  week  in  June  we  made  31  feet  of  tunnel ;  the  second  week  struck  the  most 
difficult'rock  to  drill  we  have  ever  had.  However,  we  made  26  feet  of  tunnel  last  week. 
We  count  on  making  100  feet  a  month,  and  I  believe  we  will  average  125  feet  until 
tho  branch  is  completed.  We  are  running  our  rock  out  by  hand.  By  using  mule  or 
steam  power  I  think  the  expense  could  have  been  reduced  materially  this  mouth.  We 
have  worked  the  car-men  eight  hours,  and  hfkve  not  been  delayed  with  rocks  in  the  way 
of  the  driUezs. 

The  main  tnnnel,  which  is  12  feet  wide  by  9  feet  in  height,  has  been 
driven  into  the  mountain  a  distance  of  600  feet,  and  when  completed  will 
be  2^200  feet  in  length.  At  a  distance  of  454  feet  from  the  lower  end  a 
branch  tunnel  leaves  the  main  cut.  The  branch  is  8  feet  square,  and 
will  be  about  1,000  feet  long.  The  whole  force  is  now  at  work  on  the 
branch,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  when 
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washing  will  begin.  The  branch  is  ran  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
claims  not  tapp*^  by  the  main  tannel.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  work 
will  be  resumed  on  the  main  cat,  and  it  will  be  pot  through  in  aboat 
two  years,  or  by  the  time  the  surface-gravel  belonging  to  the  company 
is  exhausted.  The  Butleigh  drill  is  driven  by  compressed  air.  Tbe 
work  is  now  progressing  (November,  1874)  at  the  rate  of  150  feet  per 
month.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed,  and  about  $3,500  di^arsed 
monthly  for  labor  and  materials.  The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated 
at  $125,000. 
The  Placer  Argus,  in  its  mining  review,  says : 

The  importance  of  this  enterpriBe  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  the  gronnd, 
which  by  its  aid  alone  can  be  worked,  is  far  richer  than  the  best  of  the  gravd 
that  has  already  been  washed,  and  that  there  is  enough  of  it  to  employ  all  the  wat^ 
that  can  be  had  for  the  next  century.  Shafts  have  been  snnls  300  feet  to  the  bed-ivck, 
and  good  pay  found  the  whole  distance.  Under  the  influence  of  this  great  work,  which 
is  to  unlock  the  hitherto  inaccessible  riches  of  the  district,  every  kind  of  business  u 
brightening  up,  and  the  future  prospect  of  the  towns  dependent  on  the  mines  are  pro- 
portionately improved. 

The  Gold  Bnn  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  of  London,  England,  ottos 
the  ground  formerly  known  as  the  Cedar  and  Sherman  claims,  lying 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  properties  of  tbe  Gold  Run  Ditch  Company 
and  Indiana  Hill  Company,  above  described.  The  company's  claims  are 
2,400  feet  in  length  by  600  feet  in  width.  During  the  water^season  two 
of  Hoskin's  giants  are  used  for  piping.  For  convenience  of  handliDg  in 
front,  and  to  gain  a  more  concentrated  stream,  these  pipes  were  made, 
by  special  order,  about  4^  feet  longer  than  those  of  ordinary  constrnc- 
tiou,  being  12  feet  in  full.  Including  waste- water,  840  inches  are  used 
daily.  Water-rates  in  this  district  are  12^  cents  per  inch  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  sluices  of  this  company  are  1,500  feet  long  and  4  feet 
wide }  water,  4  to  5  inches  deep ;  grade,  7  to  7^  inches  in  12  feet.  Dar- 
ing  the  present  year,  a  prospecting-shaft  181  feet  in  depth  was  sunk  on 
this  claim,  disclosing  a  remarkably  rich  bank  of  gravel,  which  will  be 
available  for  washing  on  the  completion  of  the  branch  tunnel  now  being 
run  from  the  Gold  Run  Ditch  Company's  tunnel  to  intersect  the  pros- 
pecting-shaft.  As  nearly  200  feet  in  depth  of  dirt  has  been  removed  by 
the  hydraulic  operations  of  ten  years  on  this  ground,  the  original  d^th 
is  shown  by  this  shaft  to  have  been  380  feet  from  surface  to  bed-rock. 

In  addition  to  tbe  companies  above  named,  the  following  are  engaged 
in  extensive  hydraulic  operations  in  Gold  Bun  district :  Hoskins  &  Bro. 
are  working  a  claim  of  70  acres.  They  employ  fifteen  men  and  use  600 
inches  of  water.  The  Fish-hawk  Company  has  a  claim  of  40  acres,  uses 
650  inches  of  water,  and  employs  ten  men.  Sachs  &  Co.'s  claim  con- 
tains 100  acres.  They  use  350  inches  of  water,  and  employ  six  men. 
O.  Harkuess  uses  500  inches  of  water,  employs  seven  men,  and  works  a 
claim  of  40  acres. 

Tailings. — ^The  removal  and  utilization  of  tailings — ^the  debris  of  hy- 
draulic or  gravel  ground,  once  washed  and  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
auriferous  contents — has  for  several  years  past  atti'acted  the  attention 
of  the  miners  of  California.  In  all  the  streams  forming  the  outlets  of 
the  gravel-mining  districts  tailings  have  accumulated  to  great  depth, 
often  "  backing  up"  to  such  an  extent  as, to  destroy  the  necessary  grade 
for  the  sluices  and  flumes  of  the  miner,  and  causing  the  suspension  of 
hydraulic  mining  until  long  and  expensive  tunnels  can  be  run  throogli 
the  bedrrock,  having  their  outlets  below  the  accumulated  d£bris  of  the 
district. 

The  contents  of  these  tailings  should  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  tbe 
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product  of  the  ground  which  forma  their  sonrce  of  supply,  and  this  pro- 
p<Hrtion  is  gov^ned  by  the  natural  advantages  and  mechauical  appli- 
.ances  possessed  by  the  owAer  of  the  mining-ground  for  saving  his  gold 
•and  amalgam.  Where  the  miner  i>osse8ses  the  advantages  of  great  fall 
irom  his  claim  to  its  natural  outlet,  permitting  the  construction  of  nu- 
merous under-currents  and  ^^  dumps  ^  or  ^^  falls''  on  long  lines  of  sluices, 
i as,  for  instance,  at  the  American  and  other  claims,  on  the  ridge  between 
^orth  8an  Juan  and  Fr^ich  Corral,  in  Nevada  County,)  the  tailings 
which  eventually  escape  his  sluices  should  be  poor ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  districts  not  possessing  these  natural  advantages,  (as  at  Gold 
Bun,)  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  rich  tailings,  since  the  disinte- 
grated matter  roleased  by  the  water  passes  beyond  the  miner's  control 
and  on  the  property  of  others,  bearing  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
^aluable  contents,  which  aro  deposited  in  the  natural  outlet,  or  caught 
in  the  flumes  and  nnder-curronts  pla^^ed  therein  by  the  owner  of  the 
creek-bed. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  valae  of  the  tailings  deposited  from  year 
to  year  in  the  beds  of  streams  forming  the  natural  outlet  of  a  hydraulic- 
mining  district,  we  meet  with  many  difOiculties,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  data  other  than  the  results  obtained  by  the  owners  of  such  claims: 
and  these  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  original  contents  of  the  ground 
removed  and  the  appliances,  natural  or  artificial|  of  the  mining-ground 
which  formed  their  source. 

The  gold-product  per  cubic  yard  of  gravel  washed  in  the  hydraulic- 
mining  region  of  California  has  for  several  years  been  the  subject  of 
investigation,  and  it  is  an  accepted  result  of  numerous  calculations  and 
measnroments  that  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from  the  auriferous 
ground  washed  by  the  hydraulic  system  has  varied  in  different  districts 
from  5  cents  to  25  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Whero  the  results  of  washing 
large  tracts,  from  surface  to  bed-rock,  have  been  greater  than  25  cents 
or  less  than  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  they  have  b^n  considered  excep- 
tional. 

The  auriferous  contents  of  an  area  of  tailings  derived  from  the  wash- 
ings of  a  district  not  possessing  the  natural  advantages  of  grade  and 
fall  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a  like  area  ^^in  place,"  since  the 
tailings  aro  the  product  of  the  concentration  by  specific  gravity  of 
the  valuable  particles  of  the  washed  ground,  viz,  the  gold  and  quick- 
silver carried  over  and  through  the  miner's  flume  and  the  resulting 
amalgam,  all  of  which  aro  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  which 
forms  the  ultimate  roceptacle  of  the  tailings,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  proportion  caught  in  the  miner's  sluice-boxes,  which  depends  on  his 
appliances,  natural  or  artificial,  for  their  deteution.  Thus  a  cubic  yard 
of  tailings  may  ropresent  the  rosidual  product  of  many  cubic  yards  of 
standing  ground. 

The  expense  of  running  a  tailing-claim,  after  the  first  outlay  in  the 
constrnction  of  the  necessary  flumes  and  under-currents,  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  mining.  The  principal  items  aro,  lumber  for 
ropairs  of  flumes,  iron  bars  for  under-currents,  labor  in  cleaning  up 
and  watching  against  sluice-robbing.  Claims  of  this  class  are  ^^  cleaned 
up"  once  fL  year,  after  the  close  of  the  miuing-season.  The  blocks  with 
which  the  flume  is  lined  are  taken  up,  the  amalgam  is  gathered,  and 
the  blocks  aro  replaced  for  the  run  of  the  next  season. 

The  Moody  &  Kinder  claim,  of  Gold  Hun,  is  of  the  class  known  in  the 
hydraulic-mining  counties  of  California  ad  a  ^'tailing"  or  ^^fluming" 
cfaim,  and  its  value  as  a  mining-property  depends  on  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  the  tailings  which  have  accumulated  or  aro  passing  over 
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the  flames  and  UDder-carrents  placed  od  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  the 
parpose  of  saviDg  the  gold,  qaicksilver,  and  amalgam  which  escapes  the 
miner  on  the  hydraalic  ground  above.  Moody  &  Kinder  own  5,000  linear 
feet  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  Oafion  Greek,  which  is  the  nataral  oat- 
let  of  one-half  of  Oold  Ban  district,  comprising  400  to  500  acres  of  hy- 
draulic ground.  This  creek  rises  in  the  high  divide  between  the  waters 
of  Bear  Kiver  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  pursoes  a  soatherij 
course,  and  empties  into  the  great  gorge  of  the  American  Biver,  below 
Gold  Bun  district.  On  the  west  it  is  intersected  by  three  ravines,  which 
form  its  principal  feeders  from  the  gold-washings  of  the  district.  Above 
the  intersection  of  Oold  Bun  ravine,  which  is  about  the  center  of  the 
district,  the  creek  has  a  light  grade ;  and  here  the  tailings  resultfog 
from  ten  years'  hydraulic  washings  have  accumulated  to  the  depth  of 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  the  center  of  the  channel,  and  the  width  of  frop 
50  to  60  feet.  Below  Oold  Bun  ravine  the  grade  becomes  steeper,  with 
occasional  falls,  and  hence  there  is  a  diminished  depth  of  tailings.  The 
claim  terminates  at  a  high  dam  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oold  Ban  tunnel 
That  portion  of  the  claim  above  the  intersection  of  Oosling  ravine  con- 
tains about  20,000  cubic  yards  for  each  section  of  100  yards  in  length. 

Taking  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  as  the  plain  of  the  sar- 
face  of  the  country  before  the  commencement  of  hydraulic  washings,  we 
find  the  difference  of  elevation  at  the  intersection  of  Oosling  ravine  with 
Canon  Greek  to  be  300  feet;  and  this  would  represent  the  average 
height  of  the  hydraulic  banks  removed  during  the  past  ten  years,  over 
an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  which  have  found  their  outlet  in 
Canon  Creek.  From  the  head  of  the  first  system  of  flumes  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  claim  the  average  grade  of  the  creek-bed  is  about  300  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  estimates  of  the  value  of  accumnlated  tailings  differ  so  widely, 
that  we  shall  give,  without  comment,  the  product  of  the  runs  of  the 
past  foar  years  over  Gafion  Greek. 

The  gold-saving  appliances  of  the  Moody  &  Kinder  claim  consist  of 
ground-sluices,  and  flumes,  and  under-currents,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  methods  at  present  in  use,  combined  with  a  skillful  applica- 
tion of  the  natural  advantages  resulting  from  the  occurrence  of  rapids 
and  falls  in  the  lower  end  of  the  claim.  Below  OosHng  ravine,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three  tributaries  of  CaQoh  Creek,  they  have  constructed 
a  flume  2,400  feet  in  length,  16  feet  in  width,  and  7  feet  in  height^ 
divided  by  a  central  partition,  and  terminating  in  a  doable  under-car- 
rent  at  the  head  of  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  stream.  Below  this  point, 
several  shorter  sets  of  under-currents  and  flumes  have  been  placed, 
where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit. 

The  following  statement  firom  the  books  of  Moody  &  Kinder  will 
show  approximately  the  returns  from  their  tailing-claim  for  the  jis&i 
'four  years.  During  one  of  these  years  the  privilege  of  cleaning  up  was 
sold;  and  we  give  the  price  obtained  by  M.  &  K.,  having  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  realized  by  the  purchaser : 

187L  the  clean  up  and  sale  realized $30,000 

1872,  clean  up 34,000 

1873,  clean  up #.     24,250 

1874,  clean  up  and  sale 25, 290 

Total 113,540 

The  expenses  for  four  years  were  $18,000. 

JhUch  Flat  district. — ^This  district  adjoins  Oold  Ban  district  on  the 
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fiorth,  the  Gentral  Pacific  Eailroad  mnniDg  on  the  line  of  the  bouDdary 
of  the  two  districts.  The  leading  claims  of  the  district  have  been 
repeatedly  described  in  former  reports,  particularly  in  those  of  1871 
and  1874.  On  the  Cedar  Greek  claim  an  English  company  is  engaged 
in  hydranlic  mining  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  owns  200  acres  of  gravel- 
groand,  opened  by  a  bed-rock  tnnnel  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  8  by  8 
feet  in  dimensions,  together  with  sixty  miles  of  ditches,  carrying  6,000 
inches  of  water.  The  enterprise  may  be  classed  among  the  most  prom- 
isiBg  in  this  class  of  mining  in  the  State. 

At  Datch  Flat  giant*powder  is  used  to  break  np  the  bowlders  fonnd 
in  the  hydranlic  banks  so  that  the  fragments  will  pass  through  the 
slnioes.  A  system  of  ^^  top-blasting"  is  practiced,  followed  by  breaking 
open  giant  cartridges  and  pouring  the  powder  on  to  the  rock.  This  is 
sometimes  built  over  with  clay  to  hold  it  in  place  or  give  greater  effect 
to  the  blast.  A  fuse  and  cap  explode  the  charge.  Huge  bowlders  which 
cannot  be  sledged,  nor  blasted  (without  drilling)  by  black  powder,  are 
thns  quickly  reduced,  pitched  into  the  sluices,  and  entirely  got  rid  of. 
Pipe-clay,  the  terror  of  many  mining-claims  in  early  days,  is  now  dis- 
posed of  by  blasting  with  giant-powder.  After  the  blocks  of  clay  are 
loUed  dotvn  from  the  face  of  the  diggings  by  the  powerful  hydraulic 
pipes,  a  ^^  clay-auguc^  is  sent  with  ease  into  the  center  of  each.  This  is 
followed  by  one-quarter  or  more  of  a  cartridge  of  giant-powder,  with 
fase  attached.  When  all  is  prepared  the  miner  fires  in  succession  per- 
haps twenty  shots  by  aid  of  a'hot  iron  and  rod.  This  disintegrates  the 
cement  so  that  it  is  practicable  to  reduce  it  by  action  of  the  water,  and 
prevent  solid  particles  of  clay  from  robbing  the  sluices,  as  formerly,  by 
carrying  off  gold-dust  imbedded  in  its  sticky  surface. 

This  district  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  great  improvements  in 
hydraulic  pipes  and  nozzles  which  have  since  been  so  genecally  adopted 
through  the  State. 

The  Little  Giant,  figured  and  described  in  former  reports,  having  been 
first  introduced,  is  the  machine  in  most  general  use.  It  is  especially  • 
adapted  for  heavy  pressure,  is  simple  and  durable.  Some  of  these 
machines  are  in  use  under  a  pressure  of  500  feet,  and  in  one  instance 
over  535  feet,  and  there  has  been  no  accident  from  breakage  or  difficulty 
in  working.  They  are  made  of  five  sizes,  varying  from  7  to  15  inches 
inlet,  and  adapted  for  works  any  size  up  to  8^  inches. 

The  Clipper  has  been  but  recently  introduced,  and  differs  from  the 
Giant  in  having  bat  one  working-joint  instead  of  two,  there  being  tio 
center-bolt,  and  in  requiring  no  balance.  It  turns  easily,  and,  as  in  the 
Giant,  the  discharge-pipe  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Forest  Sill  divide  embraces  the  country  lying  between  the  North 
and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  Biver.  Although  a  country  of  ex- 
tensive miningresources,  it  does  not  possess  any  general  system  of  ditches 
yielding  a  summer  supply  of  water ;  and  hence  the  mining-industry 
holds  a  place  far  below  its  true  merits.  The  deficiency  of  water  has 
been,  however,  to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  construction  of  the  Iowa 
Hill  Canal,  (noticed  elsewhere  in  this  report,)  which  supplies  the  country 
lying  adjacent  to  the  North  Fork  and  between  the  North  Fork  and 
Sbirt-Tail  CaOon,  but  does  not  extend  its  branches  to  the  Middle  Fork 
gravel-deposits  of  Michigan  Bluff,  Bath,  Forest  Hill,  and  Todd's  Valley. 
The  deep  depressions  of  the  Middle  Fork  on  the  one  side  and  Shirt-Tail 
Canon  on  the  other — each  nearly  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of 
the  ridge — present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  water 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  divide. 

Forest  Hill  divide,  like  so  many  other  mining-regions  of  the  Sierra 
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Nevada,  became  almost  depopulated  after  the  first  historical  era  of  gold- 
mining  in  California.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  prodactive 
mining-districts  of  the  State.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  For- 
est Hill  it  haa  been  estimated  that  from  95,000,000  to  $10,000,000  have 
been  taken  out.  The  mines  began  to  decline  in  1858,  at  the  time  of  the 
Prazier  Eiver  excitement.  Prior  to  that,  drifting  was  the  costomaiy 
method  of  working,  and  the  lower  strata  of  concentrated  gravel  yielded 
enormously. 

Mr.  Bowman  observes  that  in  places  on  the  Forest  Hill  channel  gold 
has  been  found  in  crystals  along  with  quartz-crystals,  the  angles  of 
which  only  were  broken  off.  TJiiis  probably  cannot  have  been  situated 
on  any  central  wash  of  the  ancient  channel.  The  gravels  of  Forest 
Hill  divide  constituted  the  ancient  Middle  and  NorthForks  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  American. 

The  following  is  the  rex)orted  total  yield  of  leading  claims  on  this 
divide :  The  Dardanelles  mine  with  a  frontage  of  1.000  feet,  $2,000,000; 
the  Jenny  Lind,  with  a  frontage  of  450  feet,  over  $1,000,000 ;  the  ^ew 
Jersey,  with  a  frontage  of  600  feet,  and  from  an  area  of  500  by  400  feet, 
$850,000;  Deidesheimer,  $650,000;  the  Independence,  $450,000;  the 
Fast,  Bough  and  Beady,  Gore,  and  sundry  others,  each  about'$250,000 ; 
and  many  claims  from  $50,000  to  $200,000  each.  The  Gore  claim  had  a 
frontage  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  200  feet  in  the  hill.  About  $40,000 
from  the  Gore  claim  was  derived  from  a  basin  380  feet  square.  The 
Independence  yielded  $10,000  from  a  space  20  by  20  feet 

At  Todd's  Valley,  Pond  &  Go.  now  pretty  nearly  monopolize  all  the 
mining-ground.  The  town  itself  is  comparatively  depopulated.  The 
Blue  Gravel  Bange  Company  occupies  the  ground  of  the  old<<Da^ 
denelles,''  with  Spring  Garden  ranch  and  the  Powell  claim,  embracing 
nearly  two  miles  on  the  old  channeL  On  the  Powell  claim  a  tunnel  was 
run  in  750  feet  long,  but  it  being  found  too  high  to  drift  the  ground  to 
the  bed-rook,  an  incline  was  sunk  from  the  end  120  feet,  and  a  chamber 
was  excavated,  where  hoisting  and  pumping  engines  and  a  chimney- 
shaft  were  put  in.  The  Mountain  Company  has  a  tunnel  in  2,600  feet^ 
and  a  shaft  down  from  the  end  60  feet.  It  was  reputed  to  be  netdng, 
several  years  ago,  $1,000  per  month.  All  the  claims  on  the  Forest 
Hill  ridge  extend  through  a  big  channel  to  the  Devil's  Canon,  on  the 
north.    The  tunnels  were  generally  run  in  too  high. 

Yankee  Jim's,  another  depopulated,  historical  town,  has  yielded  its 
millions,  and  employed  many  thousands  of  miners  for  ten  or  twelve 
ye.ars. 

Bath  had  one  hundred  inhabitants  left  in  1870.  The  pay  is  in  hard 
cement,  which  has  to  be  thoroughly  slacked  betbre  washing.  Messrs. 
Bousch  &  Grinnel,  of  this  place,  work  their  claim  by  the  hydraulic 
process  during  the  brief  water-season,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
them  this  season  demonstrate  their  ground  to  be  equal  in  richness  to 
any  in  the  divide,  if  not  in  the  State,  probably  yielding  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  cubic  yard  of  dirt  removed. 

At  Michigan  Bluffs  there  is  in  sight  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
concentrated  pure  quaitzgravel,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Blake^  is  of  local  origin ;  though  the  fact  that  so  little  country-rock  is 
intermixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thoroughly- washed  quartz-bowlders 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  material  had  traveled  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  the  deposits  of  lighter  material  there  is  observable  a  diago- 
nal stratification  caused  by  varying  currents,  the  evidence  being  in 
favor  of  a  local  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  course  of  the  channel, 
like  that  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Middle  Fork  and  its  branches.    The 
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large  bowlders  in  other  portions  of  the  diggings  testify  to  the  presence, 
at  the  time  of  formation,  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  and  a  vio- 
lent transporting-power.  One  of  the  claims  yielded  $48,000  in  five 
months,  to  nine  men,  employed  night  and  day,  at  an  expense  of  $13,000, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $35,()00.  The  nsnai  yield  was  formerly  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  a  day  of  ten  honrs'  work  to  the  man  ^  in  some  claims  from 
$20  to  $30.  A  fonr-ponnd  nngget  was  taken  out  of  these  mines  in  early 
times,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  gold,  at  least,  was  probably  of 
local  origin. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Breeze,  owners  of  the  Paragon  claim,  sitnated  near 
Bath,  are  engaged  in  hydraulic  mining  on  an  extensive  scale.  This 
ground  was  in  former  years  worked  by  the  mill  or  crushing  process, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  bottom.  Several  runs  were  made,  with  a 
yeld  of  $200  per  day;  but,  the  ground  not  proving  uniformly  rich,  this 
system  of  mining  was  abandoned  here,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  the  hydraulic  method  sub- 
stituted. The  hardness  of  the  bottom  renders  blasting  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season  an  extensive  blast  was  fired  in  this 
claim,  with  successiul  results.  Seven  hundred  kegs  of  powder,  contain- 
ing 17,500  pounds,  were  fired  by  electrical  apparatus.  The  powder  was 
placed  in  the  drifts  in  iron  kegs.  The  drifting  necessary  to  put  off  this 
blast  cost  $300,  and  powder,  materials,  &a,  cost  $2,700  more.  As  the 
owners  estimate  that  from  the  effects  of  this  single  blast  they  will  be 
able  to  clean  up  about  $200,000,  the  outlay  of  $3,000  was  extremely 
small  in  view  of  the  benefits  deiived  from  it. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  this  blast,  drifts  were  run  as  shown  in  the 
following  (iiagram : 
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The  drift  from  the  face  of  the  bank  was  110  feet  long.  From  the  end 
of  this  a  drift  was  run  one  way  70  feet  and  the  other  way  60  feet.  Prom 
the  end  of  the  70foot  driflb  an  L  was  run  toward  the  face  of  the  bank  55 
feet ;  from  the  end  of  the  60-foot  drift  a  short  drift  30  feet  long  was 
also  run  back  toward  the  face  of  the  bank.  In  the  drifts  to  the  right 
400  kegs  of  powder  were  placed,  and  the  opposite  side,  300  kegs.  The 
mouth  of  the  drift  was  tamped  for  75  feet  from,  the  near  end,  and  the 
T-drifts  were  tamped  10  feet  each  way.  Plenty  of  space  was  left  in  the 
L-drifts  for  the  expansion  of  gases  generated  by  the  explosion  of  pow- 
der. The  tunnel  was  4}  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide,  and  the  bank  was 
140  feet  high.    The  electrical  apparatus  by  which  the  blast  was  fired 
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was  460  feet  from  the  moath  of  the  tunnel.  The  whole  length  of  wire 
was  about  1,500  feet.  There  was  26  feet  of  tamping— 10  feet  on  each  side 
and  that  in  the  width  of  the  tnnnel — between  the  two  Ldrift«,  not  count- 
ing the  76  feet  between  that  and  the  outer  air.  If  this  blast  had  been 
Ared  by  means  of  fuses,  and  one  side  had  gone  off  before  the  other,  mach 
less  execution  would  have  been  done.  Being  fired  by  electricity,  the 
discharge  was  simultaneous,  and  was  exerted  on  both  sides  of  the  tamp- 
ing at  the  same  instant,  so  that  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder  was 
exerted  in  the  proper  direction  only. 

The  expensive  and  slow  system  of  crashing  cement  in  stamp-mills  has 
been  superseded,  wherever  water-facilities  will  admit,  by  bank-blastiDg 
and  hydraulic  washing. 

Above  Bath  the  country  is  covered  with  heavy  layers  of  volcanic 
dibrisy  and  mining  is  carried  on  by  the  "  drifting  "  system. 

The  Hazard  mine,  now  worked  by  a  San  Francisco  company,  is  situated 
on  the  Volcano  Canon,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Michigan  Bloff. 
It  was  located  in  1858,  oy  Forrest,  Allen,  and  others,  who  sunk  a  shaft  150 
feet  deep,  and  found  good  prospects.  On  account  of  the  insuflSciency  of 
their  machinery,  they  were  unable  to  work  to  any  advantage,  the  water 
being  in  the  way.  They  sold  the  claim  in  1872  to  the  present  company, 
who  commenced  operations  by  putting  in  an  engine  of  25  horse-power, 
hoisting- works,  and  a  6-inch  Cornish  pump  of  4  feet  stroke.  They  sank 
the  shaft  a  few  feet  deeper  and  ran  a  tunnel  on  the  channel  900  feet  to  the 
east  The  company  is  working  from  twelve  to  sixteen  men.  They  own 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  mining-ground,  by  purchase  and  location, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  two  miles  of  caiion  for  under-cnrrents,  flumes, 
&e.  The  bed  of  pay -gravel  is  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  ground  l^ing  hard  cement.  They  have  already  expended 
about  $40,000  in  developing  the  mine. 

The  Iowa  Hill  Canal,  taking  water  from  the  natural  streams  and  basios 
of  the  high  Sierra,  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American 
River,  delivers  it  on  the  rich  extent  of  mining-ground  of  which  Iowa  Bill 
is  the  center.  From  Bird's  Flat  to  King's  Hill,  two  miles  below  Eliza- 
bethtown,  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  Ca&on,  is  three  miles;  from 
Smiley's  store,  through  Iowa  Hill  Town,  to  the  second  Sugar  Loaf,  on 
the  north  side  of  Indian  Canon,  is  three  miles,  containing,  together,  on 
a  fair  estimate,  about  3,000  acres  of  ground,  ranging  from  40  to  160  feet 
deep,  which  has  been  proved,  by  actual  but  limited  washing,  to  be  rich 
from  the  surface  to  the  bed-rock.  Then  there  are  Wisconsin  and  Pros- 
pect Hills,  Sucker  and  Grizzly  Flats,  with  other  places  lying  interme- 
diate of  these  points,  known  to  contain  gold  in  paying  quantity,  all  of 
which  are  now  being  covered  by  branch  ditches  from  the  main  canal. 
Over  and  above  all  this  territory  already  developed,  there  is  on  the  line 
of  the  main  canal  a  region  containing  a  gravel-deposit,  of  which  noth- 
ing more  is  known  than  that  it  carrries  gold  strongly  and  can  be 
worked  to  a  great  advantage,  stretching  from  Iowa  Hill  ten  miles  to 
Damascus  on  one  side,  and  some  fourteen  miles  to  the  Forks  House  on 
the  other.  Even  beyond  this  point  there  is  an  immense  field  ibr  suc- 
cessful hydraulic  mining. 

The  main  canal  is  6  feet  on  the  bottom,  4^  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity 
of  carrying  7,000  inches  of  water.  The  first  large  reservoir  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Iowa  Hill.  This  contains  48  feet  of  water 
and  covers  100  acres  of  ground.  From  this  central  reservoir  the  main 
canal  proceeds  past  the  Forks  House  to  Tadpole,  New  York,  Sailor,  and 
Long,  tapping  all  in  turn,  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  Biver, 
making  a  tot^  distance' of  forty  miles.    The  total  cost,  with  reservoirs, 
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will  be  $500,000,  of  which  $100,000  has  abeady  been  expended.  To 
insare  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  capacity  of  the  ditch  through- 
oat  the  year,  the  company  have  several  excellent  reservoir-sites  in  dif- 
ferent places,  namely:  one  at  Sailor's  Oaiion,  25  acres;  one  at  Big 
CaHon,  25  acres }  and  several  at  the  head  of  the  ditch,  which  probably 
will  cover  500  acres  more.  In  the  event  of  these  not  being  sufficient,  a 
tunnel  will  be  run  through  a  gravel-ridge  2,500  feet  long,  to  connect 
with  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  Eiver.  Tbe  conn- 
try  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Iowa  Hill  has  only  had  water  for  a  brief 
season  of  the  year,  and,  under  extreme  disadvantages,  has  yielded  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000  per  season. 

Ophir  and  Auburn  distficts.^^The  mines  of  these  districts  are  all  near 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  slates  and  the  foot-hill  granites  border- 
ing Sacramento  Valley.  The  best-paying  mines  are  situated  near  the 
line  of  contact,  which  has  the  same  course  in  general  as  the  strike  of  the 
slates.  Auburn  is  in  slate,  Ophir  in  granite.  The  junction  occurs  very 
nearly  half  way  between  the  Auburn  and  Ophir  mines.  Further  down 
the  mountain-slope  the  country  is  of  granite,  as  far  as  there  is  any  rock 
visible,  to  Sacramento  Valley.  Both  the  granite  and  slate,  in  this  re- 
gion, are  very  hard  at  100  feet  depth.  On  the  surface  they  have,  in 
some  places,  weathered  soft  to  the  depth  of  20  feet. 

The  veins  or  seams  in  the  district  all  have  the  same  course,  parallel 
to  the  strike  of  the  slates — north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  The 
quartz  and  vein-material  generally,  including  the  ore,  is  pockety  in 
character,  resembling,  in  that  respect,  all  the  pay-mines  described  as 
worked  in  Georgetown  and  Placerville  divides.  Lenticular  masses  con- 
tinue for  some  distance,  and  then  pinch  out.  There  is  always  a  fissure, 
however,  that  continues,  leaving  no  doubt  that  they  are  true  fissure- 
veins.  '  The  quartz  is  from  6  inches  to  4  feet  wide.  The  pay  is  in  the 
form  of  flakes  and  sheets.  Most  of  the  ledges  are  impregnated  with 
Bulphurets  of  iron,  which  assay  never  less  than  a  few  dollars  to  the  ton. 
The  country-rock  adjacent  is  considerably  impregnated  with  sulphnrets. 
The  yield  varies  greatly.  In  the  case  of  a  replevin  suit,  thirty  sacks  of 
ore  out  of  the  Ophir  mine  contained  $2,300.  A  good  deal  of  the  rock 
is  worth  several  hundred' dollars  to  the  ton.  A  rich  pocket  was  struck 
in  the  seam-mine,  however,  which  was  almost  all  gold.  With  a  hand- 
mortar  a  man  might  frequently  make  $50  a  day  out  of  the  vein-material. 

The  principal  mines  of  Ophir  and  Auburn  districts  are  the  Saint  Pat- 
rick, the  Bellevue,  the  Green,  the  Julian,  the  Ophir,  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  the  Booth.  The  three  first-named  have  attained  a  depth  of  from  250 
to  300  feet,  and  are  the  deepest  in  the  district.  All  of  these  mines,  except 
the  Booth,  which  is  a  new  discovery,  have  been  noticed  in  detail  in 
former  reports. 

Ill  the  granite-belt  near  Ophir  the  surface  of  the  country  is  inter- 
sected in  all  directions  with  veins  and  seams  of  quartz,  often  of  a 
"pockety"  character,  and  having  but  little  regularity  in  mode  of  occur- 
rence or  in  pay.  These  veins  are  worked,  in  the  summeiv  months,  by 
means  of  hand-windlasses  or  horse-whims,  by  prospectors,  who  manage 
to  realize  sufficient  to  support  them  through  the  rainy  season,  when  this 
method  of  working  is  not  practicable,  and  occasionally  to  make  a 
"strike"  which  yields  them  a  few  thousand  dollars.  These  periodical 
"finds"  are  the  incentive  to  this  class  of  mining,  rather  than  the  legiti- 
mate profits  of  the  average  of  the  quartz-veins.  The  district  is  well 
provided  with  mills,  which  charge  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton  for  crushing. 
The  cost  of  hauling  rarely  exceeds  $1  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  in 
this  manner  is  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  which  leaves  a  living  profit  on  $10 
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rock.  The  Saint  Patrick,  Bellevne,  Jalian,  and  Saint  Lawrence,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  granite-belt,  have  defined  ledges  and  powerfal  hoist- 
ing-works; bnt  it  nmst  be  admitted  that  deep  mining  in  this  district*  has 
not  proved  uniformly  profitable.  To  the  eastward,  in  the  metamorphic- 
slate  belt,  the  ledges  are  stronger  and  the  pay  more  regular,  the  Green 
and  the  Booth  being  representatives  of  mines  in  that  formation. 

Placer  County  contains  numerous  ledges  of  quartz ;  but  outside  of 
Auburn  and  Ophir  districts  but  little  progress  has  b^n  made  in  their 
development,  and  this  not  of  an  encouraging  natnre.  A  notable  excep- 
tion, however,  is  the  Eising  Sun  mine,  near  Colfox,  which  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  under  the  skillful  and  prudent  management  of  the 
Messrs.  Coleman,  of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County.  This  mine  haa 
yielded  over  $300,000,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  profit  Heretofore 
the  mine  has  been  worked  on  a  small  scale,  there  being  but  a  single  bat- 
tery  of  five  stamps  and  a  single  shaft.  A  new  shaft  has  been  sank 
about  100  feet  east  of  the  old  one.  It  is  down  500  feet,  in  good-pajiog 
ore,  the  ledge  being  fully  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  shaft  is  12  teet  by 
4},  giving  a  double  hoisting-shaft  and  a  compartment  tor  the  pump  and 
ladders.  A  new  building,  large  and  well  designed,  has  been  erected, 
in  which  a  new  engine,  in  addition  to  the  two  now  in  use,  will  be  erected, 
furnishing  ample  power  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  driving  the  stamps. 
A  battery  of  10  stamps  is  likewise  being  erected.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  improvements  this  season  will  be  about  $30,000.  The  ore  taken  oat 
is  uniformly  rich.  There  are  no  ^^  specimens,"  the  gold  being  diffased 
quite  evenly  through  the  rock  ;  but  the  whole  ledge  pays  well  for  work- 
ing, and,  with  the  amount  now  in  sight,  gives  assurance  of  paying  well 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  Manter  mine,  situated  in  the  foot-hills  near  Lincoln,  has  beea 
extensively  developed ;  but  the  ores  have  so  far  proved  refractory,  and 
but  a  small  percentage  of  gold  was  saved.  This  mine  has  recently  been 
sold  to  an  English  company.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  mining-interest  of  California  than  the  economical  treat- 
ment of  gold-bearing  ores,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration  that, 
after  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  business  of  quartz-mining,  it  is 
conceded  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
assay-value  of  the  ores  now  being  worked,  amounting  to  several  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  passes  off'  in  the  slums,  and  is  irretrievably  lost. 
This  proposition  is  clearly  supported  by  the  results  of  the  experiraenta 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Deetkin,  of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  as  described  in 
his  article  on  gold-bearing  ores,  in  my  report  of  1873.  Yet,  during  this 
period,  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  machinery  and 
inventions,  having  for  their  object  the  introduction  of  some  system  or 
process  by  which  our  gold-bearing  ores  could  be  worked  up  to  a  higher 
percentage. 

Among  the  practical  miners  who  have  devoted  time,  money,  and  a 
close  observation  to  the  causes  of  this  loss  of  gold  is  Col.  I.  M.  Taylor, 
of  San  Hrancisco,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Manter  mine,  near 
Lincoln,  Placer  County,  who  has  daring  the  past  year  closely  investi- 
gated this  subject,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  loss 
of  gold  is  to  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  concentration  and 
amalgamation. 

Colonel  Taylor  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  and  experiments 

in  the  following  article : 

Concentration. — I  commenced  thlsbnsiness  believingi  as  many  other  theorists  have 
done,  that  all  gold-ores  coald  be  concentrated  on  coming  from  the  battery  by  maoliioery 
wltboat  handling,  and  that  gold-sulphurets  coold  be  treated  sucoesafiilly  only  by  the 
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cblorine  process.  I  continued  in  this  belief  for  many  years,  spending  time  and  money, 
and  accomplishing  nothing.  Some  eight  months  since,  in  connection  with  moneyed 
men  of  San  Francisco.  I  purchased  a  mine  which  had  the  repntation  of  producing  ore 
of  a  very  refractory  coaracter.  This  ore  assayed  $30  per  ton,  bat  not  more  tbau  one- 
fourth  of  it  was  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  its  being  amalgamated  in  the  battery.  I 
erected  a  fiye-stamp  mill,  and  tried  various  methods  for  concentrating  the  sulphurets. 
The  beet  result  obtained  was  25  per  cent.,  which,  together  with  the  iree  gold,  formed 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  assay- value  of  the  ore.  At  this  juncture  I  abandoned  every- 
thing with  the  word  patent  on  it,  and,  going  baclc  to  first  principles,  constructed  an 
old-fashioned  Cornish  bnddle,  and  sized  the  ore  in  two  sizes,  using  two  pointed  boxes, 
after  the  plan  adopted  by  the  most  improved  mills  in  Grans  Valley ;  all  the  materials 
held  iu  suspension  by  the  water  were  allowed  to  pass  over  the  second  box  and  go  to 
waiste.  I  found  by  concentrating  the  two  sizes  separately  in  the  bnddle  that  I  could 
get  about  8  per  cent,  more  than  when  they  were  concentrated  together.  In  this  way 
10  per  cent,  more  was  saved  than  by  any  other  plan  yet  tried. 

The  tailings  as  they  came  from  the  bnddle  were  assayed,  and  found  to  contain  10 
per  cent.,  leaving  30  per  cent,  unaccounted  for.  A  tank  was  then  oonstrncted  12  by  12, 
with  a  partition  in  the  center,  and  the  slum  that  ran  over  the  second  box  was  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  one  and  out  of  the  other,  giving  It  plenty  of  time  to  settle.  In  this 
%7ay  one-fifth  of  all  the  ore  crushed  was  settled  in  the  tanks,  the  contents  of  which 
assayed  23  per  cent.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  |6  per  ton  of  ore,  making  a  saving  of  an 
assay  of  $48  per  day  with  an  8-ton  mill.  Detlucting  from  this  10  per  cent,  for  loss  in  con- 
centrating, ^  per  cent,  for  working,  and  $1  per  ton  for  cost  of  concentrating,  resulted 
in  a  net  profit  of  ^A  per  day,  or  $720 per  month,  to  the  mill.  A  barrel  holding  60  gal- 
lons was  placed  under  the  stream  of  water  from  the  tank,  and  when  full  was  left 
twenty-fonr  hours  to  settle,  a  little  alum  having  been  added.  The  top  was  then  care- 
folly  poured  off,  when  the  sediment  was  found  to  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  ore, 
which  was  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  after  it  had  become  comparatively  clear; 
8  per  cent,  could  not  be  accounted  for.  It  could  easily  have  been  wasted  in  the  battery, 
or  more  than  an  average  might  have  been  got  in  sampling  the  mine.  This  latter  was 
hardly  possible,  however,  as  great  care  was  taken  to  insure  a  fair  sampling  by  drilling 
through  the  leage  in  various  places.  This  result  did  not  surprise  me  in  the  least,  hav- 
ing long  been  aware  that  a  large  percentage  from  most  mills  had  been  lost  in  this  way. 
The  question  was  how  to  concentrate  these  tailings  np  to  a  higher  grade,  they  not 
being  rich  enough  to  pay  for  chlorinating.  Various  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
were  tried.  The  best  result  from  the  round  bnddle,  using  an  ordinary  broom  for  sweep- 
ing, was  50  per  cent.  A  bnddle  was  then  constructed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  much 
less  grade  than  the  one  already  in  use.  A  piece  of  common  mill-blanket  was  put  ou 
the  arm  for  sweeping,  and  a  small  stream  of  water  turned  on  ;  this  proved  a  success, 
as  shown  by  assay,  12  tons  having  been  reduced  to  1  ton,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  ton. 
There  was  still  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  ,  Various  tests  were  made  in  order  to  determine 
what  grade  of  sulphnret  ore  would  nay  to  concentrate.  Some  20  tons  of  coarse  tail- 
ings had  accumulated  from  the^  huddle,  which,  after  testing,  proved  to  be  worth  $2.25 
per  ton.  This  was  reduced,  at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  to  500  ponnds,  which  bad  an  assay- value 
of  $30.  Deducting  from  this  25  per  oent.  for  loss  in  working,  and  $7.50  for  labor  of 
concentrating,  left  a  net  profit  of  $14.  I  now  became  satisfl^  that  no  machine  yet 
invented  can  concentrate  the  majority  of  ores  to  more  than  50  per  oent.  of  their  assay- 
value  without  their  having  first  been  sized  and  settled  itr  tanks.  Assuming  that  ore 
requires  settling  before  it  can  be  concentrated  np  to  a  high  peroentage,  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  attempt  its  oonoentration  before  settling,  as  tho  cost  is  the 
same  whether  it  be  high  or  lovsr  grade.  As  a  oonseqaenoe,  any  machine  that  fails  to 
take  out  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  ore  is  of  no  practical  use.  All  ores  must  bo 
sized  in  three  different  sizes  before  they  can  be  properly  concentrated.  Lead-su  Iph urets 
are  nine  and  one-half  times  heavier  than  water,  and  five  times  heavier  than  quartz. 
Common  iron  or  copper  snlphnrets  are  seven  times  heavier  than  water,  and  three  times 
heavier  than  qnartz.  The  coarse  pulp  and  snlphnrets  capable  of  passing  through  an 
ordinary  No.  6  mill-screen  are,  pernaps,  on  an  average  fifty  times  coarser  than  those 
fonnd  in  the  slum-ores.  They  should,  therefore,  be  concentrated  separately,  otherwise 
a  current  of  water  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  coarse  pnlp  will  also  carry  off  the  sul- 
phurets, notwithstanding  the  latter  are  Aram  three  to  five  times  heavier  than  the  pnlp, 
which,  being  composed  of  quartz  about  fifty  times  more  bulky  than  the  solphurets, 
eipcses  a  corresponding  surface  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

Tq  obviate  this  trouble,  we  mnst  equalize  the  tailings,  bringing  the  sulphurets  and 
the  pulp  to  the  same  size,  then  equalize  the  water  to  correspond  with  the  fineness  of 
the  pulp,  and  a  current  that  will  carry  off  the  latter  will  leave  the  heavier  sulphurets 
hehmd.  No  man  experieuced  in  milling  will  ever  spend  a  dollar  trying  to  concentrate 
in  violation  of  these  rules  or  natural  laws.  Any  of  the  qniok-motioned  concentrators 
now  in  use  will  separate  a  large  peroentage  of  the  coarse  snlphnrets  from  the  coarse 
sand,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  hold  the  fine  snlphnrets,  which  are  of  the  most 
valtle,  in  suspension  so  long  as  the  w»ter  oontinaes  in  motion.    The  round  convex 
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baddle  is  the  best  equalizer  in  use,  it  being  fed  around  the  oenter-}K>Bt,  "which  is  about 
12  inches  in  diameter.  As  the  water  recedes  from  the  center  it  spreads,  and  conse- 
qnently  decreases  in  force.  K  the  current  of  water  be  stronji;  enough  to  start  the 
finest  sulphnrets  from  the  head  of  the  buddle,  it  will  become  so  diminishod  before 
reaching  half  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  that  the  sulphnrets 
are  left  behind.  The  concave  or  center-discharging  huddle  is  fed  on  the  outer  rim  and 
discharjf^ed  in  the  center,  consequently  the  water  increases  in  force  toward  the  center: 
hence  fine  sulphnrets  leaving  the  circumference  of  the  huddle  will  be  carried  toward 
the  center  with  the  pulp  by  the  increasing  force  of  water.  In  the  tiuj  lead,  and  copper 
mines  of  England,  where  concentration  has  been  carried  to  ahigher  state  of  perfection 
than  anywhere  else,  they  have  lon^  since  discarded  the  center-discharging  huddle, 
and  use  only  the  convex.  Manv  mining  superintendents  contend  that  &eir  ores  are 
not  rich  enough  to  Justify  handling  and  concentrating  in  round  huddles,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  ores  below  permanent  water-level  willpay  to  (oncentrate  if  they  will 
pay  to  work  at  all.  *  *  *  It  has  yet  to  be  practically  proved  that  any  air-concen- 
trator will  successfully  concentrate  the  great  mass  of  gold-ores.  After  the  concentra- 
tion was  perfected,  300  tons  of  ore  were  run  thron^^h  the  mill,  and  further  concentrated 
to  15  tons,  which  were  shown  by  assay  to  contain  91  per  cent,  of  the  gold  found  in 
the  ore  after  being  settled  in  the  tanks,  and  before  it  was  concentrated.  This  second 
concentration  cost  63^  cents  per  ton. 

Amalgamation. — ^I'he  business  of  concentrating  gold-bearing  ores,  though  not  without 
its  difficulties,  is  yet  simple  and  inexpensive  compared  with  that  of  their  amalgamation. 
The  former  is  mechanical,  the  matenal  requiring  to  be  handled  according  to  its  specific 
gravity.  Any  machinery  or  method  of  handling  that  will  answer  for  one  ore  will  do 
also  for  another,  provided  the  weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  be  the  same ;  and  where'  this  is 
not  the  case,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  so  equalize  the  air  or  water  as  to  correspond  with  the 
weight  of  the  pulp.  In  the  amalgamation  of  ores,  however,  we  have  to  deal  w  i th  chem- 
ical as  well  as  mechanical  laws  and  agents,  rendering  the  business  much  more  costly 
and  complicated.  The  treatment  that  will  answer  here  for  one  class  of  ore  fails  when 
applied  to  another,  owing  to  the  presence  of  different  minerals,  or  to  the  same  minerals 
being  present  in  different  proportions,  causing  chemical  combinations  in  endless  variety. 
Although  the  desulphurizing  and  amalgamation  of  gold-sulphurets  has  for  many  years 
been  extensively  experimented  upon  in  California,  no  plan  has  been  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  whereby  refractorv  ores  can  be  satisfactorily  treated  or  low-grade  solphurets 
worked  with  profit,  the  only  tolerably  successful  method  for  reducing  sulphnrets  being 
by  the  chlorine  process— one  that  is  attended  with  too  much  expense  to  answer  for 
low-grade  material.  Some  amalgamators  contend  that  gold,  being  found  in  a  metallic 
state,  only  requires  grinding  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  to  admit  of  amalgamation. 
This  rule,  however,  will  not  hold  &ood  with  a  majority  of  ores,  if,  indeed,  it  will  with 
any.  However  fine  the  gold  majf  oe,  it  is  more  or  less  coated  with  sulphur,  iron,  or 
other  base  metals,  from  which  friction  fails  to  free  it.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  gold.  A  certain  percentage  of  gold  in  all  sulphnrets  must  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  either  tire  or  chemicals  before  it  can  be  freed  from  these  coatings.  Either 
will  answer,  the  question  being  which  is  the  most  economical.  Nitric  acid  desulphurizes 
very  effectually,  but  is  too  expensive  for  general  use,  though  on  high-grade  ores,  which 
are  difficult  to  treat,  it  can  sometimes  be  employed  to  advantage. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  the  plan  was  tried  of  grinding  from  four  to  twelve 
hours  in  a  Hepburn  roller-pan  and  amalgamating  in  a  wooden-bottomed  settler,  the 
best  result  obtained  from  clean  sulphuret  being  40  per  cent.  This  ore  under  the  same 
treatment  yielded  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  without  concentrating,  the  quartz  assisting 
in  freeing  and  brightening  the  gold  during  the  process  of  grinding.  This  ore  was  also 
experimented  witn  in  a  Yarney  pan,  jp^rindiuff  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  with 
but  little  better  results.  A  reverberatory  furnace  on  a  small  scale  was  then  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  desulphurizing  and  amalgamating  in  pans.  No  difficulty  was 
found  in  desulphurizing,  but  with  a  reverberatory  furnace  it  was  found  impossible  to 
oxidize  the  iron  and  copper.  All  gold-ores  carry  more  or  less  iron,  while  many  contain 
Bulphurets  of  lead  and  copper,  all  of  which  must  be  thoroughly  oxidized  before  the 

gold  and  silver  can  be  amalgamated  in  pans.  If  the  iron  and  copper  are  not  oxidized 
efore  being  ground  in  the  pans,  they  will  pulverize  into  a  fine  powder,  resembling 
emery,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  quicksilver,  changes  it  from  ne^tive  to 
positive,  in  which  condition  it  has  no  affinity  for  gold.  Any  portion  of  the  quicksilver 
that  fails  to  flower  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  will  become  coated  over  witb 
a  black  scum  from  the  iron  and  copper,  and  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained. 
Thoroughly  oxidize  the  ore,  however,  and  the  iron  and  copper  will  dissolve  and  be 
held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  leaving  the  gold  free  to  be  tasen  up  by  the  quicksilver. 
Any  failure  in  getting  a  good  result  in  amalgamation  when  the  ore  is  in  this  condition 
is  owing  to  mechanical  causes,  and  not  to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  ore.  The  gold 
in  some  ores  being  very  fine,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  all  the  particles  in  contact  with  the 
quicksilver,  even  if  it  be  free.  The  best  result  obtained  from  ores  imperfectly  oxidized 
was  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  assay-value,  which  could  only  be  outained  by  using 
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salt  in  grinding.  This  method  poflseases  no  economy  oyer  the  chlorine  procesSi  not- 
withstanding the  ore,  after  being  roasted  and  amalgamated,  can  be  reoonoentratod  in 
the  slnm-bnddle,  and  all  that  remains  in  it  can  be  bronght  np  to  a  higher  jgrade  ^an 
'before  roasting.  Ores,  I  foand,  concentrated  mnch  better  after  roasting  than  before, 
eyerything  in  them  losing  specific  gravity  bnt  gold  and  silver.  The  dimcnlt^  of  oxi- 
dizing ore  in  a  reverberatory  oven  consists  in  not  being  able  to  famish  it  with  a  plen- 
tifol  supply  of  oxy^n.  In  order  to  do  this  the  ore  most  come  in  contact  with  air. 
The  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  taken  in  through  the  fnmaoe  is  destroyed  by  heat 
before  it  reaches  the  ore.  Again,  the  air  cannot  get  at  the  ore  so  long  as  it  lies  in 
bulk  on  the  floor  of  the  oven,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  stirred.  It  must  be  varied 
and  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air  after  it  has  attained  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  the 
air  being  supplied  in  some  other  wa^  than  through  the  grate. 

A  furnace  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Stetefeldt,  which  would  continue 
raising  and  lowering  the  ore  through  the  air  after  it  had  reached  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  would  thoroughly  oxidize  and  desulphurize  any  gold  it  might  contain  in  from 
one  to  three  hours.  An  instance  establishing  this  fact  might  be  given :  25  pounds  of 
ore  was  placed  on  a  small  sheet-iron  furnace  constructed  ror  the  purpose,  and  when  at 
a  red  heat  was  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air  for  three  hours,  after  which 
it  was  ground  and  amalgamated  in  a  small  Yamey  pan.  By  this  treatment  it  was 
made  to  yield  firom  70  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  it  contained. 

Without  indorsing  in  all  points  Colonel  Taylor's  condasions,  I  give 
the  foregoing  article  in  fall,  because  everything  in  the  natnre  of  intelli- 
gent experiment,  free  from  preconceived  notions  or  the  hallncinations 
of  inventors,  is  extremely  valuable  in  this  field. 

H.  Ex.  177 8 
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Statefnent  of  quarizmills^  Placer  County^  California^  1874. 

Ophir  district. — Name  of  mill,  St.  Patrick  Mill;  owners,  St.  Patrick 
Gold-MiniDg  Company;  kind  or*  power  and  amount,  steam,  40-bor8e; 
number  of  stamps,  15;  w*eight  ol:  stamps,  800  pounds;  number  of  drops 
per  minute,  65;  height  of  drop,  9  inches;  number  of  pans,  2;  number 
of  concentrators,  6;  cost  of  mill,  $10,000;  capacity  per  twenty-four 
hoars,  20  tons;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  (3.50  to  $4;  tons  crushed 
during  year,  4,140. 

Reported  by  L.  W.  Greenwell,.  superintendent. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

• 

This  county,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  leading  mining-county 
of  the  State,  in  respect  to  both  the  area  and  richness  of  its  hydraulic 
ground 'and  its  numerous  profitable  ledges  pf  gold-bearing  quartz,  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  mining-region  of  Galifomia,  having  Yuba 
and  Sierra  Counties  on  the  north  and  Placer  tad  Yuba  Counties  on  the 
south  and  west,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  county  extending  to  the  bound- 
ary-line of  the  State  of  ITevada.  The  eastern  or  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  county,  on  the  western  water-shed  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  consists  of 
high  ridges  lying  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Middle  and  South 
Yubas  and  Bear  Biver.  This  portion  of  the  county  is  crossed  in  a  gen- 
eral northeast  and  southwest  direction  by  the  ancient-river  system 
popularly  known  as  the  Blue  Lead,  which  has  for  years  been  profitably- 
worked  in  Sierra  County  on  the  north  and  Placer  County  on  the  south. 

Within  the  limits  of  Nevada  County^  however,  are  found  the  works  of 
greatest  magnitude  in  this  class  of  mining,  among  which  may  be  enumer- 
ated tho/se  of  the  North  Bloomfield  and  Milton  Companies,  which  were 
fully  described  in  my  report  for  1874. 

Ilie  North  Bloomfield  Company  owns  more  than  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  auriferous  gravel,  situated  on  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and 
Soutid  Yuba  Bivers.  The  depth  of  ground,  as  demonstrated  by  numerous 
prospecting-shafts,  is  from  200  to  300  feet;  and  the  quality  of  the  gravel, 
ascertained  by  numerous  and  careful  tests,  is  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  most  favored  hydraulic  regions  of  the  State.  The  lower  stratum, 
being  of  the  character  known  as  ^'blue  gravel,"  gave  large  results  in 
coarse  gold.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  fifty  years  to  wash  this 
large  tract  of  ground,  which  has  its  outlet,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  into 
Humbug  Creek,  and  thence  into  the  South  Yuba.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  .1874  the  company  employed  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  men  on  the  tunnel  and  ditches. 

It  has  taken  this  company  eight  years  of  steady  work  to  perfect  its 
operations.  During  this  time  it  has  acquired  not  only  all  the  vast  estate 
at  Bloomfield,  but  also  one-half  of  the  large  property  of  the  Milton 
Minipg  and  Water  Company  and  one-half  of  the  property  of  the  Union 
Gravel  Mining  Company,  so  that  it  now  virtually  owns  and  controls 
over  seven  miles  of  auriferous  channel.  It  has  also  constructed  two 
enormous  reservoirs,  away  up  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  and  built, 
including  the  Milton  Company^s,  over  100  miles  of  canals  or  ditches, 
to  bring  the  water  to  the  gravel.  These  canals  and  reservoirs  have  cost 
over  one  million  of  dollars.  The  Bloomfield  Company  alone  has  ex- 
pended over  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Union  has  also  expended 
quite  a  large  sum,  and  the  Milton  has  expended  about  one  and  a  half 
millions,  making  a  total  expenditure  by  this  group  of  companies  of  over 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  without  interest,  and  yet  the  stock- 
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holders  in  the  three  corporations  do  not  exceed  thirty  in  number.  It 
will  take  the  Milton  Company  some  two  years  yet  to  complete  all  its 
deep  tunnels.  Two  of  them  are  now  complete,  another  is  about  half 
finished.  The  Union  Company  completed  its  tunnel  in  July,  1874. 
When  all  the  works  of  the  three  companies  are  completed  they  will 
have  six  deep  tunnels,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  over  20,000  feet.  The 
combined  water-supply  of  the  companies  is  100,000^000  gallons  of  water 
per  day  throughout  the  year. 

The  Korth  Bloomfield  Company's  tunnel  was  commenced  April  25, 
1872,  and  was  prosecuted  without  interruption  until  its  completion,  on 
November  15, 1874.  Eight  shafts,  averaging  200  feet  in  depth,  were 
sunk  to  expedite  the  work.  A  diamond  drill  was  used  during  the  last 
year  from  the  tunnel-mouth,  but  all  the  other  fifteen  faces  have  been 
driven  principally  with  single-hand  drills  and  giant  powder.  The  tun- 
nel was  run  from  a  point  on  Humbug  Creek,  (a  tributary  of  the  South 
Yuba  Biver,)  under  the  creek' and  200  feet  below  it,  7,874  feet,  to  a  point 
under  the  great  blue-gravel  channel  at  Korth  Bloomfield.  The  shafts 
were  sunk  at  snch  points  in  the  cafion  as  the  location  would  admit, 
averaging  1,000  feet  apart,  and  the  tunnel  was  driven  straight  from  the 
tunnel-mouth  to  shaft  1,  where  a  deflection  was  made  to  reach  shaft 
2.  and  there  is  an  angle  in  tunnel-line  at  each  shaft.  The  rock 
tnrough  which  this  tunnel  has  been  driven  is  metamorphic  slate.  The 
power  used  at  all  the  shafts  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  driving  air,  as 
also  for  driving  the  diamond  drill,  was  water-power,  under  a  pressure 
varying  from  §dO  to  550  feet.  This  tunnel  alone  cost  $550,000,  and  the 
company  commenced  mining  through  it  in  January,  1875.  The  up- 
per end  of  this  long  and  expensive  work  terminates  at  a  point  under  the 
great  gravel-channel,  and  200  feet  below  the  surface.  To  this  point  a 
vertical  shale  was  sunk  from  the  surface,  passing  through  a  great  depth 
of  gravel.  It  is  at  this  shaft  where  the  hydraulic  process  commences. 
The  gravel,  falling  down  this  shaft,  is  washed  8,000  feet  through  the 
tunnel,  over  gold-saving  flumes,  into  the  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel, and  then  4,000  feet  further,  over  the  creek-bed  and  under-currents 
or  gold-saving  appliances,  to  the  South  Yuba,  when  it  is  swept  away 
down  the  mighty  canon  into  the  valley  below.  There  is  an  angle  in  the 
general  course  of  the  tunnel  at  each  shaft,  as  they  were  sunk  in  the 
deep  cafion  at  favorable  points,  and  the  tunnel  was  driven  from  shaft  to 
shaft,  making  seven  angles  in  the  tunnel.  An  examination  of  the  ac- 
companying table  will  show  that  the  engineering  work  was  exceedingly 
accurate.  The  country  through  which  this  tunnel  runs  is  very  much 
broken,  and  the  cafion  under  which  the  tunnel  was  constructed  is  sinu- 
ous, with  very  high  and  steep  banks,  making  it  very  difficult  to  run 
correct  preliminary  surveys.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  table,  the  maximum  errors,  as  between  the  surveys  on  the  surface 
and  the  surveys  of  the  work  completed,  are  as  follows :  In  alignment, 
•fw  of  an  inch:  in  levels,  ^^  of  an  inch;  in  distance,  1^  inches. 
Uad  the  tunnel  been  constructed  upon  a  straight  line  for  its  entire 
length,  these  variations  would  not  be  considered  as  worthy  of  notice 
even  with  the  very  nicest  work,  but  with  a  tunnel  7  by  8  feet,  with  small 
shafts  only  about  5  or  6  feet  square,  and  with  seven  angles  in  the  tun- 
nel, such  accuracy  is  extraordinary.  The  work  was  constructed  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  jr.,  the  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  company. 

The  only  general  jdelay  of  the  work  was  in  December,  1873,  caused 
by  blocking  of  ditches,  conveying  water  for  power,  and  involving  a 
delay  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  days  and  an  increased  cost  of  $3,000. 
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The  only  breakage  of  machinery  worth  mention  was  that  of  spnr- wheel 
at  No.  1,  (probably  caused  by  carelessness  of  brakesman,)  which  required 
ten  days  for  repairs. 

Water  for  power  was  conveyed  through  a  sheet-iron  main  (15  inches 
to  7  inches  diameter)  and  branches,  (7  inches,)  aggregating  9.960  feet  in' 
leDgth,  and  discharged  against  ^^  hurdy-gurdy  ^  wheels  17  to  21  feet 
diameter,  under  pressures  varying  from  285  to  549  feet.  Water-pipe 
was  put  together  "  stove-pipe  ^  fashion,  and  gave  little  trouble  by  leaking 
or  otherwise.  The  charge  for  water  used  was  merely  the  cost  to  the 
company  of  running  it  from  its  upper  reservoir  to  the  tunnel-pipe.  The 
headings  employed  three  shifts  of  two  men  each  per  day,  working  under 
contract,  the  miners  paying  for  explosives  and  lights  and  the  company 
sharpening  tools  and  taking  rock  from  headings.  Shafts  were  sunk 
by  day's  work,  by  three  shifts  of  three  men  each.  In  addition  to  the 
credit  of  $9,732.97,  there  is  machinery,  &c.,  now  remaining  which  cost 
in  the  city  shops  nearly  $33,000.  From  this  source,  perhaps,  $12,500 
can  be  realized,  thus  reducing  the  net  cost  of  the  tunnel  to,  say,  $486,500, 
or  $61.63  cost  per  linear  foot. 
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Tabular  ilaUment/or  entire  wort  of  Bloomfitld  hi 
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Tabular  siatetnentfor  entire  wori  of 
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Erection,  track,  &o.~Timber8  and  Inmber,  17.389.71 ;  track  and  oars,  $3.397.26 ;  labor,  $18,958.46 ;  lurd 
Water-power  pipes,  gates,  &o.— Coat  in  San  Francisco,  $12,113.62  j  freight,  $793.57 ;  labor,  and  lomber 

Drill.— Coet  of  drill,  pipe,  and  flztnres,  $3.373.40 ;  labor  In  fitting,  $1,875.43 ;  lumber,  $327.36 ;  snppliei, 
Diamonds.— Pari^hased  238  carats,  $1,914.96 ;  less  diminution  in  weight  and  value  by  ase,  $700 
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'Bloomfield  tunnel,  4'c — Contmned. 
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The  foUowiog  is  a  sammary  of  the  progress  of  this  great  work : 

The  first  300  feet  of  the  heading  from  the  taDoel-mouth  was  in  com- 
paratively easy  ground,  the  remainder  hard.  Aboat  one  month's  time 
was  lost  when  drill  was  being  put  in  heading.  Four  hundred  feet  of 
the  ground  driven  by  the  drill  was  very  hard,  the  remainder  softer,  with 
occasional  seams. 

Shaft  No.  1  was  sunk  for  first  72  feet  through  very  wet  and  loose  mate- 
rial, requiring  carefnl  spiling.  An  attempt  was  made  to  puddle  shaft  irom 
hard  rock  to  surface,  (97  feet.)  Timbers  6  inches  by  8  inches,  with  a 
clay  puddle- wall  12  inches  thick,  were  used.  Puddling  proved  a  failure^ 
as  water  forced  its  way  through  the  lower  joints.  Cost  of  puddling  was 
about  $2,800.    Tank  then  put  in,  which  worked  well. 

No«  2.  About  2^  inches  of  water  pumped  from  the  drift  of  shaft  No. 
2  through  450  feet  suction-pip^  and  vertical  lift  of  23  feet  No  delays 
were  encountered  in  sinking  shaft  No.  2.  The  drift  passed  through  a  belt 
of  solid  black  quartz  65  feet  thick,  the  hardest  rock  found  in  the  tunnel 

No.  3.  Fair  rock  for  entire  length  of  this  drift*  Deducting  sixty  days' 
loss  of  time  from  fire,  gives  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days'  time  sink- 
ing and  timbering  shaft.  Shaft-houses  at  3  and  4  were  destroyed  by 
incendiary  fires  just  at  their  completion.  About  two  months'  time  was 
lost  in  replacing  works,  at  a  cash  cost  of  $6,000. 

Shaft  No.  4  followed  aa  open  seam  for  100  feet  down,  from  which  at 
one  time  18  or  19  inches  of  water  flowed.  This  quantity  of  water  in  the 
shaft  delayed  work  of  sinking,  and  accounts  for  its  large  cost.  Pumps 
in  this  shaft  sometimes  pumped  28  to  30  inches  of  water  to  the  surface. 

No.  5.  This  drift  made  3  inches  of  water,  pumped  through  450  feet  of 
suction-pipe  and  vertical  lift  of  25  feet.  No  delays  in  sinking  shaft,  and 
but  little  bother  from  water.  Bock  generally  hard,  but  with  an  occa- 
sional good  slip. 

No.  6.  Drift  through  close  rock,  making  but  little  water.  Shaft  for 
first  140  feet  was  sunk  by  Chinese  labor;  rock  became  harder,  and  whites 
were  then  employed.  Drift  for  about  110  feet  required  timbering,  and 
being  the  only  part  of  the  tunnel  that  is  timbered. 

No.  7.  Eock  in  this  drift  hard,  but  with  favoring  slips.  No  delays  iu 
sinking  shaft,  which  was  in  hard  rock  its  entire  depth.  Drift  through 
hard  rock. 

No.  8.  Drift  through  hard  rock;  some  very  hard  granite  mixed  through 
the  country-slate.  Shaft  was  sunk  through  110  feet  gravel,  then  through 
rock.  Shaft  made  about  4^  inches  water,  which  was  not  "  tanked.^ 
Delays  caused  by  this  water  occasioned  large  cost. 

Statement  of  errore  of  oonnedions  made  in  several  headings  of  North  Bloomfield  GraveH'Minimff 

Company* 8  tunnel — instrumental  tests  expressed  ifnfeet 


Headings. 


Month  to  shaft  1. 
Shaft  1  to  shaft  3. 
Shaft  2  to  shaft  3. 
Shaft  3  to  shaft  4. 
Shaft  4  to  shaft  5. 
Shaft  5  to  shaft  6. 
Shaft  6  to  shaft  7. 
Shaft  7  to  shaft  8. 
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.040 
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KoTB.— Maximum  error  in  line,  .046  or  9-16  inch.    Ma^cimum  error  in  level,  .026  or  5-16  ineh.. 
Maximnm  error  in  distance, .  010  or  1^  inches. 
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The  share-capital  of  the  pareot  company,  the  North  Bloomlield,  is 
50,000  shares — i5,000  issaed — upon  which  about  $30  per  share  has  been 
paid  in  Assessments,  besides  borrowing  $500,000  from  a  few  of  their 
shareholders  and  expending  $250,000  from  bullion  taken  from  their  pre- 
liminary washings.  The  Milton  Company  has  a  share-capital  of  20,000 
shares,  of  which  about  15,000  have  been  issued,  and  assessments  up  to 
$100  per  share  paid  thereon,  besides  borrowing  from  a  few  of  their 
shareholders  $200,000  and  the  expenditure  of  large*  amounts  derived 
from  bullion  taken  from  their  preliminary  workings.  The  Union  Com- 
pany has  a  capital  of  8,000  shares,  upon  which  about  $25  per  share  has 
been  paid  and  expended,  in  addition  to  quite  a  large  amout  of  bullion 
taken  from  their  preliminary  workings.  The  North  Bloomfield  Company 
owns  all  its  own  property,  also  one-half  of  the  share-capital  of  the 
Milton  Company,  and  over  one-half  of  the  share-capital  of  the  Union 
Company. 

A. — Statement  of  construction  of  Milton  ditchj  {Eureka  to  Milton^)  built  by 
the  North  Bloomfield  Oravel-Mining  Company  in  the  years  1872,  '73,  '74. 

LeDgth.  Chains.    Milee. 

Eureka  to  South  Fork 663      7. 04 

South  Fork  to  Drop-off 96      1. 20 

Drop-off  to  Milton  Dam 884    11.17 

Total  distance . . ! 1, 563    19. 41  or  102,498  feet 

Fluming.  Twelve-foot    Linear 

boxes.  '       feet. 

Eureka  to  South  Fork 961    11,636 

South  Fork  to  Big  Bluffs '. 264      3,168 

Big  Bluffs  to  Milton 1,113    13,352 

Total 2,338    28,066 

The  above  2,338  boxes  include  56  boxes  built  in  the  ditch,  and  most 
of  which  are  supported  by  heavy  cribbing.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  several  small  branch  flumes,  one  large  crossing-flume,  and  130 
feet  of  ditch-lining. 

A  dam  was  built  at  South  Fork  at  a  cost  of,  say,  $360 ;  old  dam  at 
Milton  was  used. 

Waste-ways. 

Eureka  to  South  Fork 14  wastes,  aggregating  112  feet. 

Soath  Fork  to  Big  Bluffs 12  wastes,  aggregating  48  feet. 

Big  Bluffs  to  Milton 24  wastes,  aggregating  114  feet. 

Total 60  wastes,  aggregating  274  feet. 
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The  accompsDjiDg  diagrams,  on  a  scale  of  ^,  give  sections  tfarongb  the 
ditch  and  flume. 


The  ditch  is  graded  in  from  slope-pegs  &om  6  to  36  inches.  The  gen- 
eral grade  is  19.2  feet  per  mila  All  trees  within  15  to  25  feet  of  the 
edge  of  the  upper  bank  are  cut.  The  logs,  brush,  and  leaves  from  the 
lower  bank  (under  the  artificial  bank)  were  carefully  removed.  The 
foundation  for  the  entire  width  of  the  flume  was  generally  cut.  The 
sketch  shows  the  method  of  posting  along  cliffs,  where  the  foandatioa 
was  occasionally  narrower  than  the  flume.  Where  flumes  connect  with 
the  ditch,  the  posts  of  the  flumes,  for  a  distance  of  several  boxes,  are  4 
and  i^  feet  high,  allowing  an  additional  side-plank.  The  grade  of  the 
flume  is  32  feet  per  mile.    The  planking  is  2  inches  thick. 
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B. — Cost  of  Milton  ditchffrom  Eureka  to  Milton y  19.41  miles, 

9 


EXCAVATION,  KtC 


Ditch 

Flame-foonda- 

tion. 
Clearing  line. . 


putanoo. 


14.1  miles 
5.3  miles. 

19.4  miles 

19.4  miles. 


I«abor. 


169,664  93 
15, 013  40 

3,583  01 


88,360  33 


Ezplosiyea 

Tools. 

Steel. 

14,096  46 
3,866  73 

$1,606  67 
535  SO 

90  00 

$319  46 
313  00 

6,965  18 

3.333  17 

533  48 

Coal. 


$953  38 
301  11 


1,845  49 


FLUME. 


Feet 


Lnmber,  &c..  Milton  to  lower  end  Big  Bluff 1, 083, 434 

Less  sold  to  Milton  Company 300,000  •  FuL 

— — ^— —  683  434 

Bareka  to  Big Blnffs,  11,835  boxes 765)911 

Total  on  band  and  used  for  8,338  boxes 1,649,345  $33,015  38 

Note.— Of  the  above  amount  of  883,434  feet^  it  is  supposed  that  there 
is  on  hand,  say,  130,000  feet,  thus  leaying  750,000  feet  as  the  amount  used 
for  1,113  boxes  from  Milton  to  lower  end  of  blufb. 

Timbers  cut  by  hand,  stringers,  posts,  ^ 1,301  40 

Hauling  lumber  to  Milton,  Little  Poor  Man's,  &c 1,650  00 


$76,648  91 
18,919  73 

3,678  01 


$99,834  65 


CABPENTBBB,  ETC. 


Gang. 


Young  .. 
Marriott 


Boxes  13 
feet   long. 


1,145 
1,193 


3,338 


Labor. 


$10, 908  81 
10, 497  90 


31, 400  71 


Nails  and 
iron. 


$1, 499  57 
1, 559  57 


3,050  14 


Tools. 


$50  00 
50  00 


100  00 


Totals. 


$18. 458  38 
18, 107  47 


GBHBBAL  COST. 

Surveys.— Bngineer  (who  was  also  foreman)  and  assistants 

Boads.— South  Pork  to  Bowman's,  3i  miles $1,300  00 

South  Fork  to  Little  Poor  Man's,  3i  miles 300  00 


Hauling.— Transportation  of  tools,  material,  and  men 

Boarding.-^Loss  in  boarding  laborers,  wbo  were  charged  75  cents  per  day 

General  expense. — Being  a  portion  of  Korth  Bloomfleld  Gravel-Mining  Company's 
cost  of  management,  office,  taxes,  dMS.,  while  ditch  was  being  built 

DAMAOB8. 

Eureka  Lake  Company.— Damage  to  it  by  breaking  its  miner's  ditch  by  blasts.'. . . 


34,966  77 


34,559  85 


59.536  68 


Total  cost 

Collected  from  Milton  Company  for  account  extra  work 


Leaving  Milton  Ditch  account  (November  10, 1874)  on  company's  books 


4,610  50 


1,400  00 

1.450  94 

685  75 

3.564  63 


11,711  83 
1,635  87 


173, 108  96 
689  30 


171,  419  66 


Note.— If  the  130,000  feet  of  lumber  supposed  to  be  at  Milton  is  sold  for  cost,  ($80  per  thousand,)  the 
total  eoet  of  the  ditch  will  be  reduced  to  $189,508.96,  or,  say,  $8,700  per  mile.    In  that  event— 

COST  PER  FOOT,  ETC. 

Ditch :  74,448  ft  long,  cost  for,  say,  117,600  cub.  yds.,  $76,648.91,  or  65  cts.  per  cub.  yd.,  or  $1.03  per  lin.  ft 
innmA  •  8S  QSfi  ft.  Innir  J  *****  ^^^  cxcavaUon,  $18,919.73,  or  67  cts.  per  lin.  foot  i  ao  to  «ai.  iin  #♦ 

nume .  88,056  ft  long,  J  ^^  ^^^  lumber,  labor,  &c.,  $59,536.63,  or  $3.13  per  Un.  foot  }  *^^  P*'  ""'  ^ 

The  Omega  MiniDg  and  Water  Company  owns  a  large  tract  of  gravel- 
groand  at  Omega  Hill,  on  the  sonth  slope  of  the  ridge  between  Bear 
Biver  and  the  Sonth  Ynba  Biver.  The  ground  had  been  worked  for 
sixteen  years  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owners, 
and  np  to  that  time  is  estimated  to  have  yielded  91,000,000.    Since  the 
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Omega  Company  acquired  the  gronnd,  a  period  of  five  years,  the  yield 
has  exceeded  $500,000.  The  yield  of  the  ground  for  1874,  between  April 
and  September,  an  exceptionably  short  season,  was  $95,000.  There 
remains  a  large  extent  of  gronnd  to  be  washed  away,  estimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  twenty  seasons'  work. 

The  gravel-minea  on  the  San  Jnan  ridge  extend  from  Snow  Point  to 
French  Corral,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  occasional  spaces  of  non- 
auriferous  gronnd.  From  North  San  Juan  to  French  Corral,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  the  gravel-range  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.  This 
channel  is  probably  the  same  as  the  lower  channel  noticed  under  the 
heading  of  Sierra  County,  where  it*  has  been  worked  at  Brandy  City 
and  Camptonville.  The  gravel  and  hydraulic  claims  are  located  on  an 
immense  ancient-riverbed,  that  traverses  the  ridge  of  land  embraced 
between  the  South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  main  Tuba  Biver,  coming 
fix)m  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  terminating  at 
French  Corral,  which  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  ridge.  At  this 
point  it  is  broken  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Yuba  Eiver,  and  again 
makes  its  appearance  at  Mooney's  Flat,  near  Smartville,  Tuba  County, 
the  intermediate  portions  having  been  swept  away  by  Deer  Creek  and 
the  Tuba  Biver. 

This  ancient  channel  is  in  elevation  from  400  to  600  feet  higher  than 
either  of  the  rivers  between  which  it  lies,  and  its  gravel-deposit  is  from 
200  to  1,500  feet  in  width,  and  from  100  to  400  feet  in  depth.  Gold  is 
disseminated  throughout  the  entire  deposit,  but  the  gravel  is  always 
the  richest  near  the  bottom  or  bed  rock.  The  color  of  the  gravel  is, 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit,  red  and  white,  and  near  the  bed- 
rock deep  blue.  The  blue  gravel  is  generally  cemented,  and  requires 
blasting  before  it  can  be  washed.  The  cfiannel  ha6  been  cut  in  places 
by  deep  ravines  and  canons,  and  broken  by  land-slides. 

The  most  important  mining-districts,  between  the  forks  of  the  Tuba 
are  French  Corral,  Empire  Flat,  Kate  Hayes  Flat,  Birch  vilLe,  Buckeye 
Hill,  Sweetland,  Manzanita  Hill,  San  Juan,  Badger  Hill,  Cherokee, 
Chimney  Hill,  Columbia  Hill,  Kennebec  Hill,  Orizzly  Hill,  Lake  City, 
Malakoff,  Humbug,  Belief  Hill,  Woolsey  Flat,  Moor^s  Flat,  and  Snow 
Point. 

Three  water-companies  supply  the  mining-ground  of  this  ridge  with 
water,  viz :  The  North  Bloomfield,  the  Milton,  and  the  Eureka  Lake  and 
Water  Company.  The  Bloomfield  has  a  ditch  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
inches ;  the  Milton  Company  one  of  2,500  inches,  and  the  Eureka  Lake 
Company  three  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  4,000  inches.  All 
tiiese  companies  own  large  tracts  of  mining-ground. 

The  Milton  tunnel,  located  near  French  Corral,  is  intended  to  open 
up  the  Eddy  diggings,  near  French  Corral.  It  is  now  about  1,200  feet 
from  the  lower  face.  It  will  be  necessary  to  run  it  about  1,800  feet 
farther.  The  claims  into  which  the  tunnel  is  being  run  are  very  rich. 
The  facilities  for  saving  gold  when  the  mine  is  opened  will  be  unex- 
celled, as  there  will  be  plenty  of  fall  for  sluices  and  undercurrents  be- 
fore the  tailings  reach  the  South  Tuba  Biver.  These  diggings  are  now 
being  worked  through  a  high  tunnel  which  was  run  several  years  ago, 
but  the  bottom  dirt  to  the  bed-rock  has  never  been  reached,  hence  the 
necessity  of  running  the  new  tunnel.  The  company  also  owns  the  Em- 
pire, Bed-Bock,  and  Manzanita  gronnd,  all  situated  between  North  San 
Juan  and  French  Corral,  on  which  active  hydraulic  operations  are  pros- 
ecuted. 

The  Buckeye,  near  Sweetland,  belonging  to  an  English  companyi 
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has  a  tannel  5,000  feet  in  length,  and  an  outlet  on  the  Middle  Yuba. 
This  company  used  from  500  to  600  inches  of  water  per  day  during  the 
present  season,  and  this  amount  will  be  largely  increased  in  1875.  The 
mine  is  said  to  be  paying  a  handsome  profit  to  the  owners,  but  no  par- 
ticulars could  be  ascertained,  as  the  principal  office  is  in  London, 

The  Sweetland  Greek  mines,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Buckeye,  is  also  an  English  incorporation.  Both  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  George  D.  McLean.  The  Sweetland  Creek  was  floated 
iu  London  four  years  since  on  a  basis  of  $300,000  capital  stock,  (a  val- 
uation considered  too  high,  from  a  California  stand-point,  at  that  time,) 
and  has  since  that  time  paid  its  owners  fourteen  dividends,  aggregating 
$126,000,  of  which  $67,000  was  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1874,  after  a  season  of  limited  water-supply. 

The  American  mine,  whose  claims  are  situated  at  Sebastopol,  a  niile 
below  San  Juan,  was  the  second  company  which  introduced  hydraulic 
washing  on  a  large  scale.  This  company  has  paid  dividends  with  great 
regularity  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  company's  ground  has  been 
described  in  my  former  reports.  Its  operations  are  on  a  large  scale. 
The  main  water-pipe  is  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnishes  a  fall  of 
about  250  feet  at  the  bed-rock.  The  American  has  been  working  with- 
out cessation  ever  since  1852,  and  its  present  owners  are  among  the 
original  locators.  An  old  tunnel  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
and  has  been  low  enough  to  wash  a  very  large  section  of  country.  Now, 
however,  the  tunnel  has  got  so  high  that  they  can  only  wash  the  top- 
dirt,  ana  for  the  past  season  this  is  all  the  washing  they  have  done. 
About  twenty  acres  of  gravel  are  now  ready  to  be  washed  as  soon  as 
the  new  tunnel  is  completed.  The  new  tunnel  is  now  in  3,100  feet,  with 
700  feet  more  to  run  before  it  will  be  completed. 

The  auriferous  belt  of  Nevada  County  is  very  wide,  and  includes  sev- 
eral belts  of  granite.  Some  of  the  most  profitable  quartz-mines  of  the 
State  are  situated  in  the  principal  granite-belt,  near  Nevada  City;  among 
these  the  Providence,  Soggs  or  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  This  granite- 
belt  passes  east  of  Grass  Valley,  through  Nevada  City,  and  extends 
across  the  country  into  Sierra  County,  taking  North  San  Juan  in  its 
course.  Immediately  east  of  the  granite  the  slates  are  highly  altered, 
and  contain  the  Grass  Valley  group  of  quartz-mines,  among  the  most 
noted  of  which,  for  present  and  past  yield,  are  the  Idaho,  Eureka,  Em- 
pire, North  Star,  and  Allison  Banch.  The  two  last-named  have  ceased 
to  be  productive,  but  their  position  as  producers  of  bullion  will  prob- 
ably be  filled  during  the  coming  year  by  the  New  York  Hill  and  the 
Massachusetts  fiill. 

The  Idaho  mine,  of  Grass  Valley,  is  a  '^  close  corporation,"  owned  by  a 
few  shareholders,  mostly  residents  of  the  town,  and  is  worked  on  strict 
business  principles,  without  regard  to  stock  quotations.  The  35-stamp 
mill,  steam  hoisting- works,  and  machinery  are  among  the  best  in  the 
State,  and  the  mine  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This  mine  is  an  exam- 
ple of  many  others  in  California,  worked  by  private  companies,  which, 
while  they  materially  increase  the  bullion-producti  are  rarely  heard  of 
except  through  the  annual  reports  of  their  officers. 

The  president  and  superintendent  of  the  Idaho,  Mr.  Edward  Coleman, 
says,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  7, 1874: 

Daring  the  year  we  have  crashed  28.801^  tons  cf  rock,  of  which  1,94S^  tons  came  from 
the  400  level,  1,886}  ions  came  from  the  500  level,  5,581}  tons  came  from  the  600  level, 
16,433}  tons  came  from  the  700  level,  1,594 1  tons  came  from  the  800  IcYel,  and  963  tons 
from  the  shafb.  This  gare  a  gross  yield  of  36,169  onnoes  of  gold,  $631,190.56 ;  217  tons  of 
aulphnrets,  $21,600;  specimens,  $38.50;  gross  yield  of  tauings,  $10,969.25;  gold  from 
old  copper,  $692.39— total,  $664,811.20— giving  an  average  of  $23.40  per  ton. 
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We  have  driven  during  the  year  1,149  feet  of  drift.  This  amonnt  of  drift  has  opened 
up  more  ledge  than  we  nave  worked  out,  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  we  now 
have  at  least  fonr  years'  work  of  pay-ore  in  sight.  All  the  machinery  is  in  good  work- 
ing order,  and  the  business  of  the  company  is  satisfactory. 

MILL  AND  MINING. 

Surface  labor $45,605  96 

Underground  labor 123,912  08 

Wood  and  poles 21,522  37 

Powder  and  fuse 4,055  OS 

Hardware ^ 5,673  47 

Lumber 1,653  02 

Candles  and  oils 5,2«)  (6 

Coal 3,303  40 

Quicksilver 3,016  25 

Foundery , 9,312  52 

Drill-steel 2,239  69 

Water 396  50 

Superintendent's  salary 6,000  00 

Sundries 1,758  4t) 

233,662  20 
Average  cost  per  ton,  |8.22|. 

SATIKO  217  TONS  OF  BULPHXJBKT8. 

Labor $2.788  00 

Paid  for  working  64  tons  by  chlorination 1,600  00 

Kepairs 48  50 

4,436  50 
The  balance  of  snlphurets  (153  tons)  were  sold. 

GIUNDINa  TAILINGS  WORKED  ON  PERCBNTAOB. 

Wood  and  oil $1,023  50 

Foundery '. 2K  00 

1,288  50 
m'dougall's  gonckntrator. 

Labor,  lumber,  material |223  01 

Paid  McDougall 70  00 

293  01 

Burleigh  drills 11,567  20 

New  pumping-works '. 25,001  41 

Repairing  old  shaft  and  fixing  pumps 9,186  86 

New  steam-pump  for  200  level 1,685  02 

Sinking  mam  shaft 23,375  89 

Qeneral  account 24,270  99 

RECAPITULATION. 

Mill  and  mining 1233,662  20 

Snlphurets  account 4,436  50 

Tailing  account 1,288  50 

McDougall  concentrator 293  01 

Burleigh  drill :..  11,567  20 

New  pumping-works 25,001  41 

Bepairing  old  shaft  for  pump 9,186  86 

New  steam-pump  for  200  level 1,685  02 

Sinking  main  shaft 23,375  89 

General  account 24,270  99 

Total  expense  of  working  mine 334,767  58 

Dividends,  $102.50  per  share 317,750  00 

652, 517  53 
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HSCSIPTS. 

CasLonhand: 110,297  10 

36,167  ounces  bullion - 631,190  66 

Sulphnrets  worked  and  sold 1 19,243  35 

Percentage  from  tailings 5,557  ]3 

Pan-rent 1,288  50 

Old  copper 992  89 

Lease  of  surplus  water .- 400  00 

Specimens  sold 38  50 

Old  rope 15  00 

Total  receipts 669,023  03 

Expenditures -•. 652,517  58 

Cash  on  hand 16,505  45 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary,  of  same  date,  (December  7, 1874,) 
it  appears  that  there  are  but  twenty-two  shareholders.  The  shares, 
3yl00y  correspond  to  the  number  of  feet  in  the  location.  The  largest 
amount  of  stock  held  by  one  person  is  575  shares,  and  the  smallest,  10 
shares.  From  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  shareholders  it  appears  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  practical  miners^  probably 
employ^  of  the  mine. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ge(»rge  W. 
Hill: 

The  monthly  receipts  of  the  company  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  1^  1874,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  December,  1873,  amount  to |62, 518  71 

For  January,  1874 ; 56,137  81 

For  February,  1874 49,328  67 

For  iWarch,  1874 , 70,628  68 

For  April,  1874 64,013  75 

ForMay,1874 58,314  19 

For  June,  1874 66,610  99 

For  July,  1874 44,815  02 

For  August,  1874 53,080  88 

For  September.  1874 43.227  25 

For  Ootober,1874 35,411  09 

For  November,  1874 54,638  89 

Total  receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  December  1, 1874 658,725  93 

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1873 10,297  10 

Shof^s  assets,  for  year,  of 669, 023  03 

The  i^ontmy  expenditures  of  i^e  company  for  the  period  as  f^bove  for  all  purposes 
aqionnted  as  loUpws,  to  wit : 

December,  1873,  with  dividend  No.  54 t58,96r  44 

January,  18(74,  with  dividend  No.  55 - 65,921  17 

February,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  5?. 49,987  12 

March,  1674,  with  dividend  No.  57 61,652  88 

April,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  58 '. 60,590  16 

May,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  59 52,350  61 

Jupe,  1W4,  with  dividend  No.  60 69,885  13 

July,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  61  ........ ...\ 44,203  92 

August,  1874,  with  dividend  Np.  62 47,514  01 

September,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  63 41,247  73 

October,  1874,  with  dividend Ko.  64 41,755  89 

j(oYowber,  1874,  with  dividend  No.  65 58,441  5? 

Total  expenses,  including  dividends,  for  year 652,517  50 

Assets  brought  forward...... : 669,023  03 

Balance  ip  treasury  December  1, 1874 16,505  44 

H.  Ex.  177 ^9 
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In  the  foregoing  monthly  ezpenditares  are  inolnded  12  dividends  declared  bj  the 
hoard  of  trustees  for  the  year  herein  stated,-  and  at  the  times  and  amonnts,  as  follows, 
to  wit : 


54 

53 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 


lif  umber  of  diTlBion. 


Declared. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

JnDe 

Joly 

Aog. 

Sept 

Oci 

Nov. 

Dea 


5,1874 
2.1874 
3,1874 
6,1874 
4,1874 
1,1874 
6,1874 
3,1874 
7,1874 
5,1874 
8,1874 
7,1874 


Being  for  the  year  10S|  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  and  amounting  to. 


Peroont. 


10 
10 
10 

m 

10 
10 

71 

5 

5 

5 

5 


AmoooL 


131,  M 
31.  OOP 
31,0i» 

33. 'JO 

38. :» 
31,  m 
z\.m 

S3,9» 
lS,90d 
IS,  SOS 
Uf« 
U3« 


31".  750 


The  following  are  the  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company  for  the 
last  six  fiscal  years,  that  .being  the  time  in  which  the  mine  has  paid  dividends,  and 
before  which  prospecting  only  was  done : 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1869 $306,038  75 

For  1870 183,450  23 

For  1871 407,30116 

For  1872 404,0^58 

For  1873 1,010,612  20 

For  1874 669,023  03 


Total  receipts  for  Oyears 

There  have  been  paid  oat  in  dividends  as  follows: 


2,980,460  89 


Yearp. 

No.  of 
dividends. 

percent. 

Amount. 

1869 

ii 

7 

12 
11 
12 
12 

55 
12 
75 
52i 
920 

1170, 500 

37,500 

1870 : 

1871 

232.500 

1872 

162,750 

1873 

682,000 

1874 

317,750 

Being  65  dividends,  517  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  amounting  to  |1, 602, 700. 

The  Idaho,  like  its  neighbor,  the  Eareka,  has  been  noted  for  the  nni- 
formity  of  its  yield  rather  than  for  extraordinary  richness  of  rock. 
Specimen  gold-rock  in  either  mine  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  will  be 
observed  by  the  foregoing  report  that,  out  of  a  total  prodnct  of  $669,023. 
only  $38.60  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  specimens.  The  average  yield 
per  ton  was  $23.70  from  28,801  tons  crnshed  during  the  year.  The  Idaho 
Mill  carries  35  stamps  of  850  pounds'  weight,  dropping  65  blows  per 
minute  from  a  height  of  10  inches.  The  cost  of  sinking,  per  foot,  bas 
been  $120,  while  drifting,  per  foot,  has  cost  $15.  The  cost  of  stoping; 
hoisting  ore,  and  milling,  altogether,  is  $8.22^  per  ton.  The  percent- 
age of  snlphurets  is  f  of  1  per  cent.  The  length  of  the  pay-zone  is 
1,300  feet.  The  average  width  of  the  ledge  is  3 J  feet.  The  course  of 
the  ledge  is  northeast  and  southwest,  with  the  dip  toward  the  south. 
The  country-rock  is  greenstone  and  metamorphic  slate.  Depth  of  the 
working-shaft  is  920  feet>  and  the  number  of  levels  opened  is  eight 
The  total  length  of  the  drifts  is  3,988  feet.  The  hoisting-works  cost 
$38j089.42.    The  company  own  the  mill,  which  is  worked  by  a  steam- 
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engine  of  90  horse-power.  The  number  of  pans  in  use  is  12,  and  2 
concentrators  of  snlphorets.  Cost  of  the  mill,  $24,430.42.  Capacity  of 
the  mill  for  every  24  hoars,  91  tons.  The  snlphnrets  are  treated  by  the 
chlorination  process.  The  Idaho  has  been  worked  for  six  years.  The 
company  is  now  using  five  Burleigh  drills — one  in  the  shaft  and  four  in 
the  drifts.  The  average  time  of  drilling  in  the  Idaho  quartz  is  5  feet  of 
hole  in  each  hour,  the  hole  being  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  hand-drilling 
the  average  is  for  three  men  to  put  in  6  feet  of  hole  during  a  shift  of  8 
hours.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  while  three  men  are  drilling  6  feet 
of  hole,  with  hand-drills  and  hammers,  three  men  with  a  Burleigh  ma- 
chine  will  drill  40  feet  of  hole. 

During  the  year  1874  the  pumping  capacity  has  been  increased  and 
the  old  shafb  retimbered,  involving  large  outlays,  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  placing  the  mine  in  an  effective  condition  for  the  year  1875. 
The  underground  work  has  been  pushed  ahead  with  due  diligence,  and, 
having  in  view  the  importance  of  keeping  the  mine  well  opened,  work 
has  b^n  constantly  going  on  in  the  drifts  and  in  the  main  shaft. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  report,  says:     - 

The  shaft  is  down  75  feet  below  the  800  level.  The  ledge  is  somewhat  broken 
Qp,  thus  lenderiDg  it^  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large  shaft,  as  well  as  make  it  more 
expensive.  The  quartz  seems  to  be  improving,  and  it  is  thought  it  wiU  form  a 
solid  ledge  before  reaching  the  900  level.  The  800  west  level  is  in  116  feet  from  the 
shaft,  but  little  rock  has  been  taken  from  the  backs.  This  is  an  average  quality  of 
rock.  Also  the  800  east  is  of  avera^grade  ore,  and  the  drift  is  in  109  feet  firom  the 
shaft.  The  700  west  drift  is  in  to  within  35  feet  of  the  Eureka  mine,  and  a  few  months 
more  wiU  exhaust  the  backs.  The  700  east  drift  is  in  424  fSet  firom  the  shaft,  and  the 
backs  are  worked  through  to  the  600  level  233  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  600  south  drift 
is  in  803  feet  from  the  shaft,  or  322^  feet  from  the  split.  The  ledge  is  exhausted  in  the 
drift,  and  it  is  low-grade  ore  in  the  backs.  The  north  branch  is  in  421  feet  from  the 
split,  and  901  i  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  ledge  has  been  very  smaU.  It  is  now  opening 
out  larger,  but  it  is  low-grade  ore ;  however,  from  indications,  it  ought  to  come  in 
better.  The  rock  in  those  backs  is  good  mill-rock,  and  it  is  worked  through  to  the 
500  level  341  feet  frOm  the  shaft.  The  500  backs  are  of  an  average  quality ;  they  are 
not  yet  worked  through  to  the  400  at  any  point.    The  400  is  exhausted. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleman  remarks : 

In  reviewing  our  operations  for  the  past  year,  you  wiU  notice  that  the  yield  of  the 
rock  has  not  been  so  much  or  the  dividends  so  large  as  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Still  it  has  been  good,  and  the  dividends  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$317,750  for  the  year. 

The  Eureka  mine,  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Grass  Valley,  and 
adjoining  the  Idaho  on  the  west,  has  employed  during  the  year  80  miners, 
at  $3  per  day  to  the  man.  The  cost  of  sinking,  per  foot,  in  exploring, 
has  been  about  $65,  while  the  cost  of  drifting  has  been  about  $25  per 
foot  The  cost  of  stoping  has  been  about  $10.50  per  ton  of  ore.  Mill- 
ing tlie  ore  costs  $2.61  per  ton ;  the  company  owning  its  own  mill.  The 
number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked  during  the  year  is  8,130,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  which  has  been  $25  per  ton.  The  percentage  of  sulphurets 
in  the  rock  amounts  to  1.5.  The  total  bullion-product  has  been,  for  the 
year,  about  $205,780.  The  Eureka's  location  is  1,680  feet,  for  which 
the  company  has  a  patent.  The  course  of  the  ledge  is  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  the  dip  is  toward  the  south.  The  length  of 
the  pay-zone  is  about  1,000  feet,  with  a  ledge  of  four  feet  in  thickness. 
The  country-rock  is  metamorphic  slate  and  greenstone.  The  mine  is 
worked  through  a  shaft,  which  has  a  total  depth  of  1,250  feet.  There 
are  eight  lerels  opened,  and  the  total  length  of  drifts  is  9,000  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  hoisting-works  is  $48,000.  At  the  mill  a  60  horse-power 
engine  is  in  use,  and  the  number  of  stamps  is  30,  each  of  which  weighs 
850  pounds.    These  are  dropped,  each,  65  times  per  minute,  and  the 
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drop  ifi  10  inches.  There  are  two  pans  and  two  siil{diaret-oon6entiaiors 
in  the  mill.  The  oost  of  the  mill  was  $30,000,  and  is  caf^abie  of  criuh- 
ing  65  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  solphurets  ajre  treated  by 
the  chlorination  prooess.  All  the  stamps  of  the  mill  have  not  been 
employed  during  the  year.  The  lower  portions  of  the  mine  do  not  ahov 
good  pay-rock,  but  explorations  which  are  now  going  on  may  resnit  in 
something  good.  The  Eureka  went  into  operation  October  1, 1S65,  and 
up  to  and  including  the  dOth  of  September,  1874,  had  taken  out  bollkm 
to  the  value  of  $4,273,148.4^.  During  that  time  it  paid  dividends  to 
the  amount  of  $2,054,000.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1874,  the  company 
had  on<  hand,  in  cash  and  value  of  supplies,  the  sum  of  $101^^.7^ 
which  will  enable  them  to  explore  the  ledge  to  a  much  lower  depth  than 
has  yet  been  reached. 

Mr.  William  Watt,  the  superintendent  of  the  Eiureka  Juin^  in  his 
annual  report,  made  September  30, 1874,  says : 

In  Eureka  mine  proper  we  Lave  driven  735  feet  of  driftB,  4t  feet  of  a  rise,  191  'feet 
of  croB8-ont6,  and  snnk  907  feet  of  riiafb ;  also,  snnk  53  fset  of  No.  3  ahaffc  on  the  Boait- 
naiee,  and  107  feet  on  Eureka  ledge  No.  2.  We  have  hoisted  Q^ifp^  tons  of  qaartz,  aod 
crushed  8,130  tons  in  303}  running-days,  as  follows :  87f  days  with  15  stamps,  and  216 
days  with  10  stamps,  averaging  a  little  over  2^  tons  per  day  to  eaoh  stamp.  We  have 
concentrated  73^  tons  of  sulpnurets  and  worked  89  tons,  and  har^e  now  on  hand  16t 
tons,  which  I  value  at  |700  net.  There  are  325  tons  of  quartz  on  the  sarfaoSy  and  359 
broke  in  the  mine  ready  for  hoisting.  The  amount  of  quartz  extracted  during  the  pasi 
year  from  the  various  levels  has  been  8,207-^  tons,  and  there  are  upward  of  1|000  tons 
of  ore  in  sight  which  will  pay  a  profit. 

The  BHperiRtendent  conchides  his  report  by  remarking  that,  notwitii- 
standing  a  great  amonnt  of  dead- work  and  exploration  had  been  ^»Eried 
on  daring  the  past  year,  no  fsbvorable  results  had  followed. 

The  Mlowing  is  from  the  secretary's  report  for  the  fisoal  y^ar  ending 
September  30, 1S74 : 

SBCBIFTS. 

By  book  accounts,  October  1, 1873 fll3,656  25 

By  bullion  account 205,0)0  60 

By  mine  account 21  00 

By  miU  account 723  50 

By  wood-ranch.. « 1,751  03 

By  wood  account 14,282  84 

Bypremiums : 679  82 

By  McDougal  works 729  36 

By  interest - * .^ _  4, 884  66 

-— — —     1341,779  06 
BISBGBSSMBNTS. 

To  dividends 80,000  00 

To  mine  account  — t&,254  33 

Tomiueacoountypio^Epeotiog  ••..«..*. •.  14,989  25 

To  mill  account  A —  ^ 22,461  22 

To Bulphuret-concentration ^ 1,495  00 

To  sulphuret-reduotion 480  00 

To  construction  ......  .^. ..... ...^ «..««.^.. 16, 539 -60 

To  Great  Western  mine 4,600  06 

ToBoannaisemine.... • ...••^...•.. 1,115  00 

To  Eureka  No.  2  mine ^ 1,203  50 

To  wood  account 8,804  27 

To  wood-ranch , —....r.. 888  78 

To  McDougal  works . —.».•.• *  325  00 

To  bullion  expenses  .•..«.. ..^  .-.».•..«......•  ..^•«...  804  78 

To  general  expenses.. 6,712  48 

To  discount  account 21  03 

To  book  accounts,  60ptember^,  1874  .... .^.^..^.^m^  ....  98,140  36 

341,779  06 
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ASSETS  ASD  UABTLttlBS. 

Assets: 

Ayailable  on  hand,  September  30, 1874. 

Cash  balance (96,140  36 

16^  tons  of  snlpbnrets,  estimated  yalne 700  00 

350  tons  of  ore  broke  in  mine,  (cost,  $9) 3, 150  00 

325  tons  of  ore  on  surface,  (cost,  (10) 3,250  00 

1341  cords  of  wood 606  37 

Supplies  at  mill 1,000  00 

Sopplies  at  mine 1,200  00 


Beal  estate: 

Mill,  estimated  valne 30,000  00 

Mine  improvements  and  boildings,  estimated ....  SO,  000  00 

McDongal  irorks,  estimated 2,000  00 

Wood-ranch,  160  acres 800  00 


$106, 046  73 


52,800  00 


Liabilities,  none.  160, 846  73 

MHOS  STATEMSZVT. 

October  1, 1673. — Ore  oa  surface,  tons 247i 

Ore  hoisted  daring  the  year — 

From  fonrth  level,  tons 40 

Fh>m  fifth  level,  tons 159 

From  sixth  level,  tons 8, 008^ 

8,2071 

8,455 
September  30, 1874.— Ore  on  surface,  tons 325 


Worked  at  the  company's  mill  daring  the  year 8, 130 


September  30, 1874.— Ore  on  surface,  tons 325 

Ore  broke  in  mine,  tons 350 

Ore  reduced  during  the  year,  tons 8,130 

■              8, 805 

October  1, 1873. — Ore  on  surface,  tons 247^ 

Ore  broke  in  mine,  tons 250 

4971 

Ore  mined  during  year,  tons 8,307^ 

SULPBtJBET  STAIXMEMT. 

October  1, 1873. — ^Number  of  tons  on  hand 32 

Number  of  tons  concentrated  daring  the  year 73^ 


105i 
September  30, 1874.— Number  of  tons  on  hand 16ii 

Number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year 12 

Number  of  tons  sold ;....         77 


89 
89 

OSE  STATEMENT. 

» 

8,130  tons  of  ore  worked  by  mill  process  yielded tl96,839  62 

Also  sulphurets  as  foUoWs : 

12  tons  worked  by  chlorination  yielded |l,  884  48 

77  tons  sold  yielded 6,326  50 

8,210  98 
Less  32  tons  on  hand  October  1, 1873— estimated  value 3, 500  00 


4, 710  98 
Add  16i  tons  on  hand  September  30, 1874— estimated  value ....       700  00 


5, 410  93 


Add  results  of  McDougal  works 729  36 

202,979  96 
Or  an  average  of  |24.97  per  ton.  — 

Average  yield  of  sulphurets,  $100.37  per  ton. 
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BULUON  STATEMEXr. 

'  As  reduced  by  mill  process : 

Average  finenessi  .848— equal  to  $17.51^rinr  P^  oance. 
As  redaced  by  chlorination  process : 

Average  fineness,  ,992 — equal  to  |20.50^V  P^^  oance. 
Returns  from  McDougal  works : 

Average  fineness,  .794— equal  to  $16.41  ]p<j^  per  ounce. 

Betum  of  bullion : 

11,233.93  ounces,  at  $17.52tJtt-' $196,809  09 

91.85  ounces,  at  $20.50^ .-..        1, 883  08 

44.37  ounces,  at  ♦16.41'ft^ 728  26 

1.89  ounces  assay  chips  and  grains 33  03 

Snlphnrets  sold 6,326  50 

$206,779  96 

Weight  of  bullion : 

Before  assaying : 

Ounces 11,373.33 

After  assaying : 

Face  of  bars,  ounces «      11,369.15 

Assay  chips  and  gains 1.89 

Loss 2.29 

Il,373w33 

COST  OF  MINING. 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1873 $1,500  00 

Paid  for  sundry  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year 83, 254  33 

$84,754  33 

Deduct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30,  1874 1,200  00 

Merchandise  sold  during  the  year : 21  00 

1,221  OC 

Cost  of  mining  8,307^  tons 83,533  33 

Or  an  average  of  $10.06  per  ton. 

COST  OF  MILUNO. 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1873 $500  00 

Paia  for  sundry  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year 22, 461  22 

* $22,96122 

Deduct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30,  1874 1,000  00 

For  custom-work  done  and  supplies  sold 723  50 

•  1,723  50 

Cost  of  milling  8,130  tons 21,237  72 

Or  an  average  of  $2.61  per  ton. 

COST  OF  CONCENTRATINa  SULPHURSTS. 

Number  of  tons  concentrated  during  the  year 73| 

Cost  of  concentrating : 

Paid  for  pay-rolls $1,495  0«J 

Or  an  average  of  $20.32  per  ton. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFITS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEFfEMBKR  30,  1874. 

Receipts : 

Frombulliom $205,050  60 

Amount  of  sulphurets  belonging  to  last  year 3,500  00    * 

$201,f50  60 

From  sulphurets  on  hand 700  00 

From  other  receipts 6,815  06 

209,065  66 
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« 

Cost  of  same: 

Sappliee  on  band  October  1, 1873 |8,281  25 

Paid  for   supplies   aiid  labor  daring  the  year,  (indnding 

981,857.81  paid  for  prospecting  or  dead-woj^) 123,325  29 

Paid  all  other  expenses 7,517  26 

139  123  80 

Off  for  supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1874 2,' 806  37 

$136, 317  43 

Net  profits... 72,748  23 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PBOFITS. 

Paid  dividends,  $4  per  share $80,000  00 

Paidfor  construction 16,539  00 

96,539  00 
On  hand  October  1, 1878 : 

Balance  cash $117,156  25 

Balance  supplies  ....^ 8,281  25 

125, 437  50 

On  hand  September  30, 1874 : 

Balance  cash $98,140  36 

Balance  supplies  and  sulphurets 3,506  37 

101, 646  73 

Amount  of  former  balance  of  cash  and  supplies  reduced  during  the  year..      23, 790  77 

72, 748  23 

Statement  shomng  the  receipts  and  diebureemiente  of  tke  company  from  ike  date  of  He  going 

into  operation,  October  1, 1865,  to  date. 

Receipts: 

By  bullion  taken  out $4,273, 148  49 

By  other  receipts 35,390  38 

4,308,538  87 

Disbursements : 

To  smndry  titles ;  to  paid  on  the  purchase  of  mine ;  for 
Whiting  jpround  or  square  location;  purchase  of  .Mo- 
bile and  Koannaise  mines  and  perfecting  titles $301 ,  906  50 

To  construction 158,383  71 

To  dividends 2,054,000  00 

To  mining,  milling,  and  aU  other  expenses 1, 692, 601  93 

4,206,892  14 
On  hand  September  30, 1874 : 

Balanceofcash $98,140  36 

Balance  of  supplies 3,506  37 

101, 646  73 

4.308,53887 

Statement  of  profits  ftrom  October  1, 1865,  to  September  30, 1874. 

Beceipts: 

From  bullion '. $4,273,148  49 

From  other  receipts 35,390  38 

4,308,538  87 
Cost  of  same: 

Paid  tbr  mining,  milling,  and  other  expenses 1,692,601  93 

Net  profits 2,615,936  94 
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'  Distribution  of  profits : 


for  sundry  titl68 J301,906  50 

Paid  for  construction 158,383  71 


Paid 
Paid 
Paid  for  dividends,  $102.70  per  sbire 2,054,000  00 

2, 514, 290  21 


Balance  of  cash $98,140  36 

Balance  of  supplies 3,506  37 

101, 646  73 

$8,615,986  94 

Tbe  following  review  of  the  operations  of  other  mines  in  Grass  Val- 
ley district  for  the  year  1874  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  liufas  Shoemaker, 
of  the  Grass  Valley  Union,  and  Mr.  Frank  J.  Beckett,  the  latter  hanng 
compiled  the  tabalar  statements  for  this  report : 

The  Omaha  mine  is  situated  sonth  of  Grass  Valley,  on  Wolf  Greek, 
and  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  town.  It  is  owned  by  an  incor- 
porated company,  which  has  its  principal  place  of  business  at  Sacra- 
mento. Sixteen  miners  are  at  present  employed,  and  $3  per  day  per 
miner  are  paid.  The  cost  of  sinking  so  far  per  foot  has  been  $25.  The 
cost  of  drifting  per  foot  has  been  $10,  and  the  cost  of  stoping  per  ton 
has  been  $6.  The  cost  of  extracting  ore  per  ton  has  been  about  $10, 
and  the  cost  of  milling  the  ore  per  ton  has  been  $3.50.  The  milling  is 
done  at  a  custom-mill.  The  number  of  tons  which  have  been  worked  is 
100,  and  gave  an  average  yield  of  $21  per  ton.  The  percentage  of  snl- 
phurets  is  about  1.5.  '  The  total  buUion-product  has  been  $2,500.  The 
length  of  the  location  is  1,400  feet,  and  the  course  of  the  ledge  is  north 
and  south,  with  a  dip  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  32^.  The  length  of 
the  pay-zone,  as  far  as  explored,  is  170  feet,  and  the  vein  has  an 
average  thickness  of  15  inches.  The  country-rock  is  serpentine.  Tbe 
work  is  done  through  a  shaft  which  is  260  feet  deep.  The  ledge  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  is  fully  3  feet  thick,  and  shows  free  gold  in  great 
quantities,  besides  good  sulphurets  and  general  good  quality  of  rock. 
The  walls  of  the  ledge  are  well  defined  and  smooth.  Two  levels  have 
been  opened,  and  these  are,  together,  of  the  length  of  255  feet  The 
hoisting-works  are  run  by  water-power,  and  cost  $1,500. 

The  Pittsburgh  mine  is  situated  about  four  miles  southwest  from  this 
place.  There  are  12  miners  employed,  at  $3  per  day  each.  The  cost  of 
sinking  per  foot  has  been  $7 ;  the  cost  of  drifting,  $3  per  foot;  while 
stoping  has  cost  $3  per  ton.  The  cost  per  ton  for  extracting  ore  has 
been  $6,  and  the  cost  of  milling  the  same  has  been  $4  per  ton.  The 
crushing  is  done  at  a  custom-mill.  About  100  tons  of  ore  have  been 
extracted  and  worked,  and  this  gave  an  average  yield  of  $75  per  ton, 
or  a  total  of  $7,500.  The  percentage  of  sulphurets  is  very  large.  The 
location  consists  of  1,500  feet,  and  the  course  of  the  vein  is  northeast 
and  southwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of6(P.  The 
length  of  the  pay-zone,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  400  feet,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  30  inches.  The  country-rock  is  slate.  The  mine  is  worked 
through  a  shaft  which  is  now  104  feet  deep.  Two  levels  have  been 
opened,  of  the  total  length  of  400  feet.  The  hoisting  and  pumping  are 
done  at  present  by  horse-power. 

The  Empire  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  quartz-mines  in  the  district, 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  of  any  now  being  worked.  The  mine  em- 
ploys 80  miners,  at  $3  per  day  as  wages.  The  cost  of  sinking  per  foot 
is  $12 ;  cost  of  drifting  per  foot,  $8 ;  and  the  cost  of  stamping  per  ton 
$5.  The  cost  of  extracting  ore  per  ton  is  $8,  and  milling  costs  |I.7o 
per  ton.  The  company  own  the  mill.  The  number  of  tons  taken  out 
and  worked  during  the  year  is  11,000,  and  the  average  yield  has  been 
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tl6.75  pet  ton.  The  peroentagfe  of  salphnrets  has  been  2J.  The  total 
bullionprodoet  has  been  IIST^OOO.  The  length  of  loeation  is  2,800  feet  ; 
coarse  erf  ledge,  north  and  sontb,  with  the  dip  toward  the  west.  Thepay- 
zone  of  this  mine  has  a  length  of  over  1,000  feet,  and  an  average  thickness 
of  15  inches.  The  Empire  is  worked  throngh  a  shaft  which  has  a  depth 
of  1,200  feet.  There  are  12  levels  opened.  Total  length  of  drifts,  7,900 
feet.  Oost  of  hoistingworks^  $40,000.  Steam-power  is  used,  and  the 
mill  has  20  stamps,  which  weigh  000  pounds  each.  Each  stamp  drops 
72  times  in  a  minate,  and  the  height  of  the  drop  is  9  inches.  Number 
of  pans,  4 ;  number  of  concentrators,  10.  The  cost  of  the  mill  was 
$40,000,  and  its  capacity  is  40  tons  for  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
salphnrets  are  treated  by  the  chlorination  process.  The  Empire  is 
owned  by  an  incorporated  company,  whose  principal  place  of  business 
is  San  Francisco. 

The  New  York  Hill  mine,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Grass  Valley,  employs  45  miners.  The  cost  of  mining  and  mill- 
ing is  given  at  $19.50  per  ton,  but  as  this  is  excessive,  we  presume 
it  includes  a  great  deal  of  dead-work.  The  number  of  tons  worked  by 
ctlstom-mill  during  the  year  has  been  about  600,  and  the  average  yield 
has  been  not  less  than  $50  per  ton,  making  a  total  bullion-yield  of 
$25,000.  The  location  is  about  3,000  feet  in  lengthy  and  the  ledge  runs 
northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  to  the  northeast.  The  length  of  pay- 
zone,  so  far  as  explored,  is  1,400  feet,  with  an  average  thickness  of  2| 
feet.  The  country-rock  consists  of  greenstone  and  slate.  The  ledge  is 
worked  through  a  tunnel,  which  has  now  a  total  length  of  750  feet. 
There  are  two  drifts  opened  from  the  tunnel.  There  are  400  feet  of 
backs  above  the  tunnel-workings.  On  the  ledge  there  is  a  shaft,  not 
used  at  present,  but  which  is  available  at  any  time  for  working,  of  the 
depth  of  700  feet.    The  total  length  of  drifts  in  the  mine  is  500  feet. 

Two  miles  west  of  Nevada  City,  and  situated  in  the  granite-belt,  is 
found  a  group  of  quartz-mines,  which  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  with  many  alternations  of  success  and  adversity, 
but  all  of  which  have  within  the  past  two  years  entered  on  a  career  of 
prosperity.  Within  a  radius  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  sixty 
to  eighty  stamps  are  engaged  in  crushing  quartz  on  the  Providence, 
Nevada,  California,  and  Wyoming. 

I  visited  the  Providence  July  3.  It  is  about  1^  miles  firom  Nevada 
City,  on  the  banks  of  Deer  Creek,  and  comprises  a  claim  of  3,100  feet 
on  a  vein  running  north  and  south.  The  claim  extends  under  the  creek 
to  the  north  side,  where  the  Nevada  occupies  an  extension.  The  incline 
was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  585  feet  deep,  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  38^  to 
43^  east.  At  87  feet  it  is  intersected  by  the  Oreen  tunnel,  an  adit  140 
feet  long ;  at  200, 300, 400,  and  500  feet  there  are  levels.  On  the  400  and 
500  foot  levels  the  drifts  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  50  feet  south  and 
70  feet  north,  120  feet  being  at  those  levels  the  horizontal  dimensions  of 
the  pay-chute.  The  country-rock  in  the  mine  is  granite ;  but  600  feet 
south  of  the  incline  slate  appears  as  foot-wall,  and  will  probably  be 
fodnd  still  farther  south  to  constitute  the  hanging-wall  also.  The  vein- 
matter  is  white  and  blue  quartz,  seamed  and  ribboned,  carrying  bunches, 
zones,  and  streaks  of  sulphurets.  The  width  of  the  vein  down  to  the  400- 
foot  level  is  10  to  12  feet.  Just  above  that  level  a  foot-wall  splice  or 
additional  zone  appears,  enlarging  the  total  width  to  from  27  to  30  feet, 
of  which  perhaps  20  feet  is  pay-ore.  The  foot-wall  zone  is  the  richer. 
There  is  a  body  of  it  about  12  feet  thick,  between  the  400  and  500  foot 
levels,  comprising  perhaps  12,000  tons,  and  expected  to  yield  in  mill 
about  $18,  besides  containing,  say,  6  per  cent,  of  sulphurets,  worth  $150 
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per  ton.  The  other  reserves  of  the  mine  were  also  large  at  the  tune  of 
my  visit ;  and  I  learn  that  the  opening  of  the  600-foot  level  since  that 
time  has  greatly  added  to  its  visible  resources,  having  exposed  an  80- 
foot  vein  of  increased  average  richness.  The  operations  of  the  mine  aod 
mill  during  1874  will  be  found  on  page  12. 

The  mill  and  chlorination-works  are  crowded  on  the  steep  bank  close 
by  the  mine.  The  former  contains  20  stamps,  weig;hing  750  pounds 
each,  dropping  $  inches,  75  times  per  minute,  and  crushing  38  tons 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Amalgamation  takes  place  in  the  battery  and 
upon  aprons  in  front,  from  which  the  pulp  is  conveyed  to  launders 
and  buddies  for  the  separatioh  of  the  sulphurets.  These  comprise 
about  6  per  Cent,  of  the  ore,  and  consist  of  iron  pyrites,  with  arsen- 
ical pyrites,  galena,  &c.  The  product  of  sulphurets  is  about  45  tons 
monthly.  They  are  treated  by  Plattner's  process  of  chlorination  in 
works  having  2^  tons  daily  capacity.  Mr.  Liidemann,  the  metallurgist 
in  charge,  hoped  to  be  able  to  roast  the  sulphurets  with  salt  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  get  chloride  of  silver,  and,  after  chlorinating  and  leaching  oat 
the  gold,  to  obtain  the  silver  by  a  new  lixiviation  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  practicability  of  such  a  treatment  appears  doubtful.  Whether 
the  silver  in  the  sulphurets  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  special  extraction  I 
am  not  informed.  The  presence  of  galena  is  encouraging  as  regards  the 
probability  of  a  considerable  silver  value,  and  embarrassing  as  regards 
successful  chlorination. 

Work  is  being  prosecuted  on  the  copper-mine  at  Spenceville,  in  this 
county,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Deetkin,  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  shaft  is  down  100  feet,  and  the  ledge  at  that 
depth  is  70  feet  in  width.  The  rock  is  richly  impregnated  with,  native 
copper.  The  ore  is  taken  out  and  roasted  in  a  large  furnace,  after  which 
it  is  turned  into  three  large  vats,  upon  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
turned,  and  the  copper,  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  then  conducted  from 
the  vats  into  a  large  cylinder  of  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  is 
placed  old  or  refuse  iron,  for  which  the  copper  has  an  affinity.  The 
cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  steam,  by  which  means  the 
copper  is  collected  on  the  iron.  The  superintendent  thinks  the  proce^ 
of  separating  copper  from  the  ore  in  which  it  is  contained  is  no  loDger 
a  matter  of  experiment.  There  are  many  other  ledges  in  the  vicinity 
equally  as  rich,  and  are  awaiting  the  success  of  working  this  one. 

There  are  within  the  limits  of  Nevada  County  sixty  mills  for  the  redac- 
tion of  gold-bearing  quartz  and  cement,  located  as  follows:  Grass  Valley 
Township,  24;  Nevada,  14,  (besides  several  that  are  at  present  idle;) 
Eureka',  6;  Washington,  4;  Little  York,  2;  Bridgeport,  7;  Bloomfield,  1; 
Bough  and  Beady,  1;  Meadow  Lake,  1.  There  are  seven  metallurgical 
works  located,  four  in  Grass  Valley  Township,  two  in  Nevada  Township, 
and  one  in  Meadow  Lake  Township.  The  total  cost  of  these,  in  round 
numbers,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,250,000.  Forty-two  of  these  mills 
are  run  by  steam  and  twenty-five  by  water  power. 

Bain-fall  at  Nevada  City  and  Sacramento.  . 


Period. 


KevftdaCity. 


Sacrunento. 


October,  1870,  to  Jane,  1871,  inclusive  . 
October,  1871,  to  Jnne,  1878,  indosive. 
October,  187*2,  to  Jane,  1873,  inclusive. 
October,  1873,  to  June,  1874,  inclasive. 


Inches. 
39.  S3 

7a  9S 
38.70 
62.91 


India. 

a47 

84.05 

1420 
SLHi 
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YUBA  A30TJNTY. 

Yaba  Oounty  is  Bitoated  ia  tbe  foot-hill  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
northern  portion  of  theSacramento  Valley,  and  is  bonnded  on  the  north 
by  Bntte  County ;  east  by  the  coonties  of  Nevada  and  Sierra ;  south  by 
Placer  Gonnty^^the  western  portion  of  the  county  coveriug  the  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Yalley.  It  is  about  flfty-seven 
miles  in  length  by  eighteen  miles  in  width.  The  mountainous  portion 
of  the  conn&y  is  drained  by  the  Yuba  BiFcr  and  its  Mbutaries.  The 
principal  mining-intereiilt  of  the  county  is  the  deep  gravel  deposits^ 
worked  by  the  hydraulic  process,  at  Sucker  Flat  and  Smartville. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  in  this  place  the  geperal 
observations  made  in  foarmer  reports  on  the  nature  and  importance  of 
this  pecnliarly  American  process,  titie  product  of  native  ingenuity  and 
enterprise,  acting  upon  natural  conditions  such  as  no  other  country  has 
aGGoEded  in  e^ual  dctgisee.  The  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  deep- 
lying  placers  or  gravel  and  cement  beds,  the  character  of  tke  cUmate, 
furnishing  a  season  of  abundant  water,  followed  by  a  dry  season,  and 
the  eosflgiiration  of  the  surface,  pamitting  the  discharge  of  tailings, 
are  circnmstanees  whidi^  while  they  operate  as  hinderances  to  placer- 
mining  of  the  ordinary  type,  greatly  favor  the  extended  operations  of 
bydraulie  mining.  And  in  no  part  of  Oalifoniia  has  this  method  been 
pursned  with  greater  boldness  or  developed  with  greaj^  BkiU  than  in 
Yuba  Oonnty. 

The  placer-diggings  of  Timbuctoo  imd  Sucker  Flat  were  discovered  in 
December,  1819,  and  wend  worked  by  roekers  and  small  alnices  on  ;Uie 
sur&ce  in  ihe  winter  seai^n  ^nly  until  hydraulic  washing  was  jntro- 
jdnced  ia  1865  and  1866,  no  claim  using  more  than  40  to  50  inches  prior 
to  that  lime.  In  early  dayjs  the  claims  were  s^  small,  (100  by  120  feet.) 
Four  or  fi\^  owners  vwould  work  their  (daim  together,  sharing  the  profits 
equally^  firadnaily  the  claims  we^oe  consolidated  and  more  ground  was 
located.  The  ownejos  were  fewer  in  number  and  tbe  magnitude  of 
mining^operations  constantly  increased  ,9s  the  sur&ce  of  the  ravines 
was  worked  out.  At  first,  where  Uxe  banks  were  low,  the  bottom  was 
worked  out  with  picks  and  the  top  allowed  to  fail  in,  and  then  a  stream 
of  wAter  was  turned  on  and  the  dirt  was  run  off  through  the  sluice- 
foOExes.  3Ms  mcrt?hod,  whideL  was  at  once  wasteful  and  perilous  to  lif<^ 
continned  1M  about  1860,  when  Mr.  J.  P.  Fierce  introduced  a  method 
of  blowing  up  ibe  banks  with  powder.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
gravel  in  the  hills  could  be  moDe  profitably  worked  by  using  more 
water  and  large  sloioes. 

Prior  to  1865  :tfae  workings  in  Timbuctoo  and  Sucker  Flat  were  similar, 
tmt  as  the  ground  was  developed  it  was  discovered  that  in  Timbnctoo 
proper  £he  gravel  was  lying  on  lOie  bedrock,  (or  country-rock,)  wlule 
toward  Sucker  Flat  it  was  within  a  rim  of  the  bed-rock  of  the  channel. 
At  Sucker  Flat,  as  the  snrfiace  wa6  worked  off  and  the  gravel  in  the 
banks  was  expoiaed,  it  soon  became  evident  to  Mr.  Pierce  .that  more 
fistensive  preparations  were  required.  The  main  beds  of  gra^vjel  htere 
wene  balder  land  required  longer  Aumes  in  order  to  extract  the  ^old. 
The  xim-rock,  showing  on  both  sides,  was  lowest  .on  the  side  toward 
tbeXnlia,  wfaeoe  a  dumping-spai^of  .300  vertical  feet  between  it.and  the 
Tuba  afforded  much  better  hydraulic-miuing  facilitiesJihanBig  Bavine^at 
Ximb&ctoo.  All  thait  portion  of  the  gravel  letJbove  the  ^ges  <of  ithe  lim- 
loA,  (dflncwniaated  -^  Aop-gravel,^)  was  wprifeed  through  flumes  intersect- 
ing me  rim  l^y  rd^ort  bed-rock  cnj^  As  .the  'Uiyiier  l^er  hegim  to  be 
worked  oat,  shafts  irore^sunkytand  ^tbe  fact  was  developed  .that  a  .lai;ge 
body  of  fihe  fmnoos  ^^blue^gravel'^  lay  in  .the  -old  channel  b^tween  the 
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rims  of  Sucker  Flat  and  Smartville.  It  also  became  evident  that  in 
order  to  work  this  lower  lead  and  to  extract  the  gold,  a  tunnel  must  be 
run  through  the  rim  at  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ancient  channel  to  be  run  off. 

The  Blue  Gravel  Company  was  the  first  to  run  such  a  tunnel,  l;200 
feet  in  length.  It  was  commenced  in  1856  and  finished  ip  1864.  During 
a  large  part  of  this  time  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  As 
soon  as  this  tunnel  was  completed  the  mine  yielded  very  largely.  Ad- 
joining mine-holders  were  stimulated  to  run  similar  tunnds.  To  the 
westward,  the  Pittsburgh,  as  now  consolidated,  owning  about  1,000 
feet  on  the  channel;  next  the  Bose  Bar,  owning  2,000  feet;  next  the 
Pactolus,  owning  1,000  feet,  have  since  completed  deep  bed-rock  tunnek. 
To  the  eastward,  the  Blue  Point,  owning  about  1,100  feet ;  the  Smart- 
ville Consolidated,  owning  1,200  feet,  and  lastly,  the  Enterprise,  owning 
1,300  feet,  have  all  run  long  and  costly  bed-rock  tunnels.  Thence  the 
channels  pass  through  the  hills  to  Mooney  Flat,  where  is  in  progress  the 
last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  bed-rock  tunnel  under- 
takings, the  Mooney  Flat  tunnel. 

The  Blue  Gravel  claim  is  one  of  the  most  famous  gravel-claims  in  the 
State.    It  was  incorporated  by  Mr.  McOaumry  and  others  in  1855.    'Bib 
company  commenced  running  a  tunnel  the  same  year,  an  undertaking 
which  was  regsoxled  by  most  of  the  miners  as  hazardous,  but  with  the  most    y 
hopeful  anticipations  by  the  men  who  incorporated  it,  and  who  had  as-    I 
certained  by  the  sinking  of  shafts  that  there  was  a  heavy  deposit  of    : 
<'  bluA  gravel  ^  below  the  cuts,  on  the  rim-rock.     The  total  cost  was  i 
$80,000,  all  of  which,  except  $10,000,  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the    T 
upper  lead,  worked  through  a  deep^cut,  and  a  short  tunnel  of  about  600    ; 
feet  still  higher  on  the  rim-rock.    Through  this  short  tunnel  about  10 
acres  of  ground  were  worked  o£f  to  a  depth  of  80  feet.    The  first  clean- 
up of  the  claim  through  the  first  1,400-foot  tunnel  cleared  off  all  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  company,  under  which  it  had  staggered  for  nine  years. 
In  May,  1864,  the  first  dividend  was  declared.    The  head  of  water  ordi- 
narily used  was  500  inches.    Between  this  time  and  January,  1869,  the 
sum  of  $643,000  was  disbursed  in-  dividends. 

During  the  year  1868  it  became  evident  that  part  of  the  lower  lead 
above  the  1,400-foot  tunnel  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  there  was 
a  still  lower  stratum  of  gravel  which  could  not  be  worked  through  this 
tunnel.  Accordingly  the  company  stopped  declaring  dividends  and 
began  another  tunnel  65  feet  lower.  Work  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  this  tunnel,  and  it  was  finished  in  July,  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
During  its  construction  the  company  worked  the  banks  of  the  ancient 
river  southward  of  the  main  channel.  The  flume  for  the  1,400-foot  tan- 
nel,  through  which  this  outside  bank  has  been  washed,  being  over  the 
main  channel,  it  was  not  abandoned  until  February  of  the  present  year, 
(1874.)  At  the  present  time  the  Blue  Gravel  Company  is  running 
through  the  lower  tunnel,  using  a  head  of  800  inches  of  water.  The 
claim  is  now  so  well  opened  that  there  need  be  no  more  delays  before  all 
the  ground  left  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  leads  will  be  worked  ofi*. 
While  it  is  not  expected  that  any  large  dividend  will  be  declared  from 
the  beds  of  gravel  left  standing  south  of  the  main  lead,  yet  they  will 
always  pay  more  than  water-expenses,  and  the  lower  lead  will  be  ridily 
profitable  until  it  is  worked  out. 

After  the  Blue  Gravel  Company  had  declared  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  dividends,  the  Blue  Point  Company  began  a  tunnel  2,200  feet 
long,  which  was  finished  in  three  or  four  years  by  working  at  the  lower 
end  and  from  two  shafts  at  the  same  time.  This  tunnel  cost  $146,000, 
or  $63  per  foot    It  was  finished  in  1872 ;  and  since  then  the  Blue  Point 
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Company  has  run  off  the  lower  lead  about  3^  acres  of  gravel  of  an  aver- 
age depth  of  60  feet,  equivalent  to  320,000  cubic  yards,  from  which 
$210,000  of  profit  has  been  divided  in  two  years. 

The  productiveness  of  this  region  in  gold  from  the  hydraulic  mines  of 
hill  gravel  of  Yuba  Basin  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  min- 
ing region  of  California.  The  country  extending  from  Timbuctooto 
Mooney  Flat  (three  miles)  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  richest 
in  actual  returns  from  hill-gravels,  not  only  on  the  Yuba,  but  of  all 
hydraulic-mining  districts  in  California  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  placer-mining  of  1849,  which  was  confined  to  the  present-river 
beds,  lasted  but  a  few  years  before  the  entire  population  had  trans- 
ferred its  sphere  of  operations  to  the  hill-gravels  or  deep  placers,  the 
sources  which  had  enriched  the  fabulous  '<  bars." 

Messrs.  Pierce  and  McGanny,  of  the  Excelsior  Mining  and  Water 
Company,  of  Smartville,  have  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  an  able 
and  comprehensive  report  on  this  region  by  Mr.  Amos  Bowman,  from 
which  I  mak^  the  following  extracts : 

The  miniDg-properties  of  Sucker  Flat  and  Tlmbnctoo  are  sitaated  at  the  ancient 
deboochnre  of  the  Pliocene  Yaba  River  into  what  is  now  the  Sacramento  Valley— the 
modem  Ynba  River  being  one  of  the  principal  afftuente,  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  of  the  Sacramento  River,  which  drains  the  great  valley  of  Northern 
California.  The  Pliocene  Sea,  as  traced  by  the  State  geological  survey,  left  its  marks 
on  the  hiUs  below  the  gravel-ridges,  at  Swiss  Bar  Knot,  a  point  two  hundred  miles 
from  and  400  feet  above  the  Facile  Ocean. 

•  The  property  of  the  £xcelsior  Water  and  Mining  Company  consists  of  water-rights, 
ditches,  mines,  lands,  and  appurtenant  proi|erty,  as  follows :  About  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  of  ditches,  of  which  about  sixty  miles  are  in  use.  The  whole  mining-district 
extending  from  Nevada  City  to  Sacramento  Valley,  and  bounded  by  the  Yuba  and 
Bear  Rivers,  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  ditches  of  this  company.  The  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the  ditches  is  veiy  light  compared  with  ditches  located  higher  in  the 
mountains^  £)r  the  reason  that  the  ground  at  this  lower  altitude  rarely  freezes  and  no 
snow  lies  m  winter.  As  no  fluming  is  requisite  from  Deer  Creek  to  Smartville,  the 
banks  of  the  ditches  have  settled,  and  in  the  process  of  time  become  covered  by  a  per- 
manent growth  of  grass  and  bushes,  so  that  a  serious  break,  even  during  the  severest 
storms,  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

•  The  South  Tuba  ditch  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  conveving  water  firom  the  South 
Yuba  River  to  the  mining-region  of  Smartville  and  the  loot-hillB  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Size :  8  feet  wide  on  top,  4  feet  on  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  Booyer 
ditch,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  conveys  water  from  Deer  Creek  to  the  same  locality.  It 
has  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  South  Yuba  ditch. 

The  water  sold  by  the  Excelsior  Canal  Company  is  obtained,  however,  not  only  from 
the  South  Yuba  River  and  Deer  Creek,  (a  tributaiy  of  the  Yuba,)  but  from  Squirrel 
Creek,  a  tributarv  of  Deer  Creek. 

The  grade  of  the  ditches  is  10  feet  to  the  mile.  The  general  depth  of  the  fluming- 
current  is  2^  feet.  The  South  Yuba  ditch  is  carried  across  Deer  Creek  at  a  narrow 
caSon  by  a  wire  suspension-flume,  and  across  Squirrel  Creek  by  a  truss-flume,  with  a 
span  of  60  feet,  both  being  out  of  all  danger  from  the  highest  freshets  known.  The 
length  of  this  ditch,  from  Deer  Creek  to  Smartville,  is  about  twelve  miles. 

Tne  South  Yuba  ditch  runs  a  continuous  stream  of  1,200  inches,  miner's  measure,* 
and  by  aid  of  the  large  reservoir  near  Smartville,  to  hold  the  water  at  night,  it 
afibrds  a  salable  quantity  of  2,800  inches  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1852  ditches  had  been  dng  to  run  water  to  Rough  and  Ready, 
Newtown,  and  Smartville  and  vicinity  by  diflerent  companies.  All  of  these  water 
rights  and  ditches  are  now  owned  by  the  Excelsior  Canal  Company.  The  capacity  of 
these  ditches  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Yuba  ditch  tor  supplying  water  at 
Timbuotoo  and  Smartville,  and  a  reservoir  is  attached  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
water  running  at  night.  The  above  ditches,  taken  together,  were  estimated  in  1868  to 
supply  5,000  miner's  inches  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  3,500  Inches  for  two  months, 
and  3,000  inches  for  the  remaining  two  months  in  the  year.  The  water  can  all  be  sold 
at  10  cents  per  inch.  At  the  present  time  the  ditches  supply  5,000  inches  a  day  during 
six  months,  4,000  inches  during  one  month,  and  3,000  incnes  during  five  months ;  or  an 

*  The  most  common  miner's  inch  is  measured  under  a  pressure  of  6  inches,  but  the 
miner's  inch  a$  here  measured  is  the  amount  of  water  an  inch  square  will  discharge 
under  a  pressure  of  10  inches.  The  usual  ''head"  of  water  sold  to  any  one  companv  is 
500  inches,  which  are  measured  in  a  box  having  an  aperture  at  the  discharge-end  of 
4  X  125  inches,  under  a  pressure  of  9  inches  from  the  center  of  discharge. 
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averace  of  over  4»Q00  iDches  a  day  duiring  jblie  year.    The  first  cost  of  the  abpTe-mea- 
tioned  ditches  was  over  $500^000. 
,Pipe. — ^Between  Smartville  and  Timbactoo  the  company  has  about  6,000  feet  ai  iron 

Ei]^e  (made  of  boiler-iron)  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  3,500  feet  of  20-inch  pipe,  also  of 
oiler-iron,  all  of  which  is  coated  with  ajsphaltam.  Smaller  lengths  of  pipe,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  scattered  all  over  the  mining-banks.  The  cost  of  the  largo 
main  iron  pipe  was  $40,000. 

Dams  and  reserwnrs.-^The  bank  or  dam  of  the  main  or  Union  reservoir  is  700  feet 
lopff,  30  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  5  feet  wide  on  top,  and  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom^ 
ana  lined  with  a  riprap  stone  wall.  The  Boyer  and  a  dozen  other  smaller  reservoirs, 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  owned,  but  rarely  used,  bv  the  company,  are  similariy 
constructed.  The  principal  dams,  namely,  those  in  the  beds  of  the  South  Yuba  and 
of  Deer  Creek,  are  of  timbered  framing  bolted  firmly  into  the  bed-rock  and  loaded 
with  stone  rubble. 

The  permanent  improveiyiei^ts  made  by  the  Excelsior  Canal  and  Mining  Company 
amount  in  cost  to  more  than  $1,000,000,  Messrs*  Pierce  and  McGanny  having  spent  for 
repairs  alone  over  $100,000  since  1869.  The  mines  purchased  by  them,  including  the 
Kentuck,  Pennsylvania,  Greenhorn,  Live  Yankee,  Smartville  Consolidated,  Hose's  Beu*,. 
&.C.,  cost  $^00,000  to  $300,000,  exolosive  of  the  improvements  mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  this  district,  the  Blue  Gravel  Company,  the  parent  of  the  present 
water  company,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  situation  by  running  the  necessary  deep- 
bed-rock  tunnels  and  thereupon  working  on  the  wholesale  hydraulic  scale. 

¥Uld  of  gold, — ^The  vield  of  gold  from  uie  ancient  rivers  may  be  subdivided  under  four 
heads:  1.  From  the  bed  of  the  present  Yuba  River,  adjacent  to  its  intersection  with 
the  ancient  river.  Wherever  the  present-river  system  intersected  the  ancient  system, 
the  bars  yielded  their  greatest  {tfcduet.  2.  From  the  creeks  and  ravines  tributary  to- 
the  present-river  system,  leading  to  and  intersecting  the  ancient-river  bills.  3.  from 
Boruioing  to  a  depth  ox  fiK>m  1  to  5  feet  over  the  gravel-hUls.  4.  From  the  deep 
placers  or  hill-gravels  of  the  Lower  PUocene  Yuba,  hy  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining. 

The  reault  in  general  of  the  deep  operations  to  which  river,  ravine,  and  surface  min- 
ing were  obviously  only  introductory  may  be  summed  up  in  the  brief  statement  that 
everything  of  that  kind  in  this  district  has  paid  dividends. 

The  aggregate  yield  of  the  hill  or  deep-placer  mines  between  Timbuotoo  and  Mooney 
Flat  is  generally  estimated  at  from  eignt  to  ten  ipillion  dollars  in  twenty  years  of 
mining.  Mr.  Canienter,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-informed  miners,  estimates  that 
about  one-third  or  the  gravel  origin^ly  in  place  has  been  moved  to  produce  this  sum. 

Before  the  Blue  Gravel  Company  commenced  work,  there  were  several  million  dollars 
of  f$o\d  taken  out  at  Timbuotoo.  The  Blue  Gravel  Company  had  takeu  out  $1,700,000. 
This  is  shown  by  the  books,  bulHon-reoeipts,  and  vouchers  of  the  company  since  the 
present  management  had  control  of  it.  About  $100,000  was  taken  out  before  that  time. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  ground— froin  one-fourth  to  one-half— yieldedj  according  to 
the  detailed  statements  ^iven  of  particulM  mines,  50  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  blue 
gravel  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  channel  has  yielded  here  and  elsewhere,  in  placers, 
upwards  of  $3  per  cabio  vard  by  crushing  in  cement-mills.  At  French  Corral  the  cost 
of  crushing  in  mills  was  $1.10  per  cubic  yard  out  of  a  yield  of  $3.50,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $2.40  per  cubic  yard,  (Eddy. )  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  Babb  cement-mill, 
bat  not  DOT  any  extensive  body  of  sround.  The  average  yield  of  the  gravel-banks  can- 
not be  correctly  arrived  at  for  business  purposes,  except  by  working-tests  made  on 
large  masses  of  ground. 

Even  locally  on  the  channel  the  average  richness  varies  when  taken  on  the 
same  level.  The  basis  of  the  yield  of  the  Michigan,  given  below,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  MoAllis.  was  about  the  average  of  thegravel  lying  north  of  Independence  HiU, 
and  west  oi  the  end  of  the  pipe  near  Baud  Hill.  To  the  north  and  west  of  that  point 
the  ground  was  not  so  rich ;  it  mav  be  estimated  at  half  the  average  yield  of  the  Slich- 
igan.  This  general  estimate  holds  good  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  gravel. 
General  averages  easterly  of  Independence  Hill  are  given  in  connection  with  the  yield 
of  the  Hose's  Bar  mines. 

Biver  and  bar  mining.— Mr.  Jeflfries  states  that  at  pose's  Bar,  in  the  sun^mer  of  1851, 
there  wero  two  or  three  large  companies,  the  Excelsior,  the  Patch,  and  the  Go  Easy. 
At  Lander's  Bar,  there  were  the  Go  Easy,  the  Ohio,  the  National,  the  Irish  Wing-Dam, 
and  three  or  four  others,  employing  forty  or  fifty  men  each.  At  Cordeway  Bar,  at  Bar- 
ton's Bar,  and  at  Park's  Bar  similar  operations  wero  in  progress.  The  bars  at  these 
places  paid  very  richly,  being  mined  at  low  water.  At  Park's  Bar  the  pay -ground 
was  three  hundred  yards  wide.  The  Ohio  Company  took  out  $100,000  per  season,  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  The  bar-gravel  contained  sometimes  $100  to  the  pan  in  scale 
gold.   The  claims  wero  100  feet  by  300  feet. 

On  the  bars  thero  were  usually  employed  five.or  six  mop  to  one  quickailver-machine— 
two  getting  dirt  and  three  running  it.    It  was  3  feet  deep  froin  the  bar  to  the  bed- 
rock.   They  took  out  40  ounces  of  amalgam  a  day  to  the  maehiue ;  vl^^e,  f^t  $10. to  tho^ 
oupce,  $400  per  d^.    The  average  yield  of  all  the  bar  companies  wm  about  20  oi^uces^ 
a  day.    At  Rose's  Bar  there  wero  three  different  comp#Qi^«    Somo  individiialB  (Lyman. 
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King  and  Joe  Taylor  are  mentioDed)  made  $30,000  a  season.  A  man  with  a  rocker 
woold  make  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  season.  Numeroas  companies  made  $75,000  a  season, 
in  the  rivers. 

Saoine^mining. — ^At  the  month  of  Rahb  Ravine,  near  Timbnctoo,  the  yield  used  to  he 
$100  per  day  to  the  mai). 

In  Timbnctoo  Ravine,  (Big  Ravine,)  Mr.  McAllis,  the  owner  since  1859,  estimates  that 
the  amount  taken  ont  up  to  1869,  below  the  bridge  where  the  Marysville  road  crossed 
the  ravine,  was  $400,000.  Above  the  bridge,  the  distance  is  twice  as  great  along  the 
gravel-deposit,  and  probably  about  $200,000  was  taken  out  in  the  same  time.  Between 
1859  and  1869,  Mr.  McAllis  himself  took  out  $200,000  of  the  $400,000  mentioned  above, 
which  should,  however,  be  credited  rather  to  the  hill  from  which  the  material  was 
dumped  into  the  ravine. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Excelsior  Water  Company,  says  that 
$10  was  the  wages  in  1849  and  1850.  There  were  twenty  men  at  Timbnctoo,  who  made 
an  average  total  of  $400  a  day  without  any  proper  mining-facilities  in  water  or  sluices. 
He  estimated  $20,000  as  the  yield  of  the  ravines,  &c.,  at  Timbnctoo  for  the  winter  of 
1849-'50.  Mining  on  a  large  scale  only  began  when  the  water  was  introduced  in  1852. 
Mr.  Carpenter  estimates  tne  yield  of  185^51  as  not  largely  in  advance  of  the  iirst 
winter.    From  1^51  to  1853,  in  the  Rabb  Ravine,  I  have  no  estimate. 

Between  Sand  Hill  and  Squaw  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  are  numer- 
ous ravines  which  yielded  richly.  On  the  Cement  Mine  Ravine,  Andrew  Morrison  used 
to  make  $200  a  day ;  and  two  ounces  a  day  to  the  man  was  very  common.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Ridge  Ravines  did  not  pay  much.  Probably  the  total  yield  of  the 
Cement  Ravine  was  $10,000.  Squaw  Creek  was  the  first  ravine  of  importance  draining 
north  and  lying  east  of  Sand  Hill.  The  distance  mined  on  it  was  half  a  mile,  though 
it  cut  into  channel-gravel  for  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  on 
Squaw  Creek  and  Sucker  Flat  Ravines  in  1852, 1853,  and  1854  there  were  seventy-five 
men  employed — about  twenty-five  men  on  Squaw  Creek  and  fifty  men  in  Sucker  Flat— 
the  number  beingabout  the  same  for  three  winters.  Thev  used  the  rockers  and  quick- 
silver-machine. Prior  to  1851  they  had  only  rockers  and  "  toms."  They  averaged  fh>m 
$30  a  day  upward.    It  was  not  till  after  1&>4  that  ditch-water  was  brought  in. 

Mr.  Jeffries  says  that  in  1^51  and  1852  Squaw  Creek  Ravine  was  mined,  together  with 
about  66  feet  on  each  side.  There  were  five  or  six  sluices  in  it,  and  ave  men  to  the 
since,  making  thirty  men  in  all.  On  the  baqks  there  were  about  one  hundred  men  en- 
gaged in  drifting,  cutting  pillars,  and  undermining  without  any  pressure  of  water. 
They  earned  from  $12  to  $15  a  day,  sometimes  $40.  The  surface-mining  was  only  spade- 
deep.  The  sags  in  the  hill  were  the  richest  places.  According  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  on 
Squaw  Creek  the  companies  made  runs  of  eighteen  days,  in  which  three  or  four  men 
usually  netted  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  Sucker  Flat  Ravine  was  about  equal  in  yield  to 
Squaw  Creek. 

HUUsur/ace  mining, — Mr.  McAllis  says  it  was  common  for  miners  enniged  in  surface- 
mining  anywhere  over  Independence  Hill  or  Sand  Hill  to  makefirom  $50  to$100  a  dav 
to  the  band.  Nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  ^e  gravel-country  below  Squaw  Creek 
was  ^*  surfaced."  Mr.  McAllis  estimates  that  $10  a  day  to  the  man  would  be  low 
enough  as  the  average  yield  in  ^^  surfacing,''  and  that  $15  a  day  would  be  more  nearly 
correct.  Miners  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  always  had  plenty  of  money ;  some  of 
them  made  $30,000  or  $40,000;  and  then  went  away.  Taking  the  year  1855  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  region  below  Squaw  Creek,  there  were  enga^d  in  surfacing  twenty  men,, 
who  worked  half  of  the  time  through  the  year.  Estimating  the  average  yield  per  man 
at  only  $8  per  day  from  1850  to  18d0,  the  gold  taken  out  by  these  men  would  amount 
to  $288,000. 

Deep-placer  miniji^.— Beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  district,  the  Haywill,  the  War- 
ren or  Bullard,  and  the  Davis  mines  together  yielded  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The  Bur- 
goyne,  the  Gallagher,  and  the  Chase  yielded  together  $70,000.  The  Antone  yielded 
$300,000.  The  bM-rock  of  all  these  claims  has  been  worked  over  three  or  four  times. 
The  Union  yielded  $259,585.  This  mine  had  a  frontaee  on  the  channel  of  300  feet. 
The  Michigan,  with  the  same  dimensions,  yielded  at  Sie  rate  of  50  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  and  the  total  yield  was  $350,000.  The  Hyde  claim  yielded  $90,000,  and  the  Babb 
claim  $270,000. 

A  group  of  mines,  known  as  the  Live  Yankee,  the  Plam,  the  Savage,  the  Marpile,  and 
the  MarUove,  were  very  productive.  In  these  the  lower  "lead''  has  not  yet  been 
worked.  Dividends  were  paid  from  the  working  of  the  upper  lead.  The  ground  now 
owned  by  the  Pactolus  Company  has  yielded  $3^,000. 

The  Rose's  Bar  Consolidated  embraces  a  lai^e  number  of  separately-worked  and 
originally  independent  mines,  the  yield  of  whicn  can  be  arrived  at  as  a  whole,  pretty 
nearly,  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Boston  Company,  worked  by  Joseph  Taylor, 
and  centrally  situated. 

The  Rose's  Bar  Company  is  at  present  using  800  inches  of  water  and  employing  six 
men,  at  a  cost  of  $140  a  day^  and  producing  from  $200  to  $250  a  day,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $50  to  $100  a  day.  This  ground  is  worked  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
lower  lead,  and  is  the  poorest  ground  that  has  been  worked  in  this  district,  yielding 
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at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  oabic  yard.    The  yield  of  the  ground  from  1869  to 
187.3  was  (256,147.    The  Cement  Company,  adjoining,  yielded,  np  to  1869,  $200,000. 

The  Boston  Company  took  out  $90,000  from  an  area  of  300  feet  square,  the  height  of 
the  bank  being  40  leet  in  front  and  130  feet  in  the  hill,  or  an  average  of  70  feet,  making 
38f  cents  per  oabic  yatd.    The  expenses  were  about  half  the  yield. 

The  above  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  average  yield  of  ground  worked  by  the 
hydraulic  method.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  details  of  all  the  companies  working 
this  ground  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  will  notice,  however,  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Blue  Gravel  since  its  incorporation  iB$l,560,0Q0,  oi  which  more 
than  $1,000,000  has  been  i>rofit. 

The  Blue  Point  mine  paid  since  the  completion  of  the  new  tui^nel,  within  eighteen 
months,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  McGanny,  one  of  the  stockholders,  $31,000 
in  dividends  to  one-seventh  of  the  property.  There  were  seven  clean-u^,  amounting 
in  all  to  $374,000.  The  mine  has  been  worked  since  1854.  The  total  yield  from  the 
surface  down,  according  to  Mr.  McGanny's  estimate,  was  about  $90,000.  A  portion  of 
this  mine  has  been  worked  to  the  bed-rock.  The  expenses  have  been  unusually  large 
^-estimated  at  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  yield. 

The  Smartville  Consolidated,  being  the  last  mine  worked  on  the  channel,  has 
yielded  since  1869,  according  to  Mr.  McGanny,  the  representative  of  half  the  stock, 
dividends  as  follows:  In  lb69,  $16,000:  in  1870,  $36,000;  in  1871,  $15,500;  in  1872, 
$16,000;  total,  $83,500.  From  January  1,  1869,  to  March  12, 1870,  the  total  yield,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McGanny,  was  $131,000  in  four  clean-ups,  of  $11,000,  $30,000,  $41,000, 
and  $49,000.    The  expenses  were  about  $37,000. 

According  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  total  yield  of  the  Smartville  since  the  consolidation 
was  about  $300,000,  and  prior  to  that,  while  owned  by  Peterson  and  others,  about 
$100,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Thurston  estimates  that  ordinarily  about  two-fifths  of  the  yield  in  this  portion 
of  the  channel  goes  to  dividends,  as  everything  is  in  favorable  condition  for  hydraulic 
operations.  In  the  Blue  Gravel  the  expenses  were  about  45  per  cent.,  though  often  in 
twenty  days'  run  $50,000  was  taken  out,  at  a  cost  of  only  $10,000,  after  the  mine  had 
been  opened. 

At  Mooney  Flat  the  yield  from  the  hill  gravels  was,  according  to  Mr.  Middleton  and 
others,  about  $16,000. 

JSxtent  of  ground. — ^The  average  of  the  Excelsior  Company's  mining-ground,  lying  in 
eight  separate  bodies,  is  approximately  as  ibllows : 

Acre*. 

1.  The  Blue  Gravel  mine 70 

2.  The  Rose's  Bar  mine , 65 

3.  Essner,  Greenhorn,  and  Live  Yankee 13 

4.  Pennsylvania, Michigan,  &c 31 

5.  King  claims 1 

6.  SmartvUle  Consolidated,  (half  of  30  acres) 15 

7.  Enterprise,  (i  of  18f  acres) 21 

a  MooneyFlat,(f  of  189  acres) 126 

Total 323^ 

The  company  also  owns  interests  in  various  claims  at  Timbuctoo,  Smartville,  and 
Sucker  Flat,  and  several  valuable  tailing-rights,  together  with  the  appurtenant  tun- 
nels, flumes,  reservoirs,  ditches,  and  other  accessaries  of  mining,  and  660  acres  of  i^ri- 
cultural  lands,  with  buildings,  offices,  dsc. 

Gravel  rem&ted  and  10  standing,  corresponding  to  value, — ^The  general  estimate  of 
gravel  removed  and  left  standing  bears  the  relation  of  1  to  3.  Touching  the  ground 
owned  or  partially  owned  bv  the  Excelsior  Company,  a  preliminary  estimate  furnishes 
the  following  proportions  of  workable  ground  remaining : 


Claim. 


1.  Blue  Gravel 

2.  Rose's  Bar 

3.  Essner,  Greenhorn,  and  Live  Yankee 

4.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  &c 

5.  King 

6.  SmartviUe  Consolidated... 

7.  Enterprise 

8.  Mooney  Flat 


Original 

Area 

area. 

remaining. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

70 

35 

65 

32 

13 

2 

31 

3 

1 

1 

15 

10 

3 

3 

126 

124 
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YeatB^  rvn  and  probable  yield. — ^Tbe  period  of  ran  reqaisite  for  the  water  to  remove 
the  gravel  at  haod  or  owned  by  the  company,  takine  the  past  ten  years  ae  the  rate  of 
washing,  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  years.  The  rate  of  waning  is  2,500  cnbic  yards  per 
day  to  §00  inches  of  water.  As  both  Messrs.  MoAUis  and  O'Brien  moTe  gravel  (of 
T«ry  different  degrees  of  hardness)  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  3,000  onbic  yards  per  dav  of 
ten  hours,  an  average  ten  hoars'  ezeontion  can  be  set  at  2,000  onbic  yards  with  sa&ty. 
Five  days  will  move  a  cnbic  or  solid  chain,  (1  chain  deep,)  or  10.000  cnbic  yards. 
Taking  as  a  moderate  average  ditch-delivery  at  4,000  inches,  or  6  heads  like  the  above, 
the  execution  to  the  above  is  at  the  rate  of  1  cubic  chain  or  10,000  cubic  yards  per 
day ;  in  a  ten  days'  run  an  acre,  one  chain  deep,  or  100,000  cubic  yards. 

Taking  the  moderate  average  of  2,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  per  day  of  ten  hoars  as 
moved  b^  300  inches  of  water,  five  days  would  move  10,000  cubic  yards  or  a  cubic  or 
solid  cham  one  chain  deep. 

The  total  ground  originally  in  place  between  Timbuctoo  and  Mooney  Flat  comprised 
125,000,000  cubic  yards. 

Amount  removed  25,000,000  cubic  yards,  yielding,  as  shown  by  known  returns, 
(6,000,000. 

Probable  amount  thus  accounted  for,  at  least  i4,000,000. 

At  (6,000,000,  (the  known  yield,)  the  rate  of  yield  per  cubic  yard  would  be  24  cents. 

To  apply  this  to  the  100,000,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  remaining  might  give  too 
favorable  a  promise,  in  view  of  the  fdbt  that  much  of  the  Mooney  Fiftt  HiU  gravel  is 
higher  relatively  tluui  was  the  bulk  of  the  foregoing. 

The  report  concladea  as  follows : 

It  would  be  futile  to  calculate  how  near  the  theoretical  times  of  running  off  this 

ffravel  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at,  even  by  the  most  energetic  management,  in'a 

district  whi6h  has  been  opened  up  for  advantageous  working  Tike  this  one.    Certain 

it  is  that  the  dean-nps  and  other  necessary  interruptions  would  extend  the  time  of 

^running  off  to  three  or  four  times  the  ten  thousand  days. 

The  shortest  possible  time,  then,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  out  the 
(12,000,000  to  (30,000,000  remaining  would  be  from  nine  to  twelve  years.  How  much 
is  to  be  done  within  that  time  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  policy  and  management 
of  the  company  in  charge  of  this  property. 

I  should  add  that  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  condensed^  by 
omissions  and  by  running  different  parts  together,  in  snch  a  way  that 
while  the  sense  is  (I  believe)  correctly  given,  the  author  of  the  report  is 
not  strictly  responsible  for  it  in  this  form.  Some  farther  statements  of 
recent  date  may  be  here  appended  relative  to  the  operations  of  the 
year  1874. 

During  the  past  season  all  the  mining-lands  of  Mooney  Flat  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  company,  known  a^  the  Deer  Creek  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  whole  tract  embraces  nearly  500  acres,  ranging  in  depth 
(from  bed-rock  to  surface)  from  70  feet  to  650  feet,  the  latter  being  the 
depth  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  dividing  Mooney  Flat  and  Sucker  Flat. 
During  the  summer  several  shafts  were  sunk,  which  are  said  to  show 
the  gravel  to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  that  of  Sucker  Flat 
and  Smartville,  worked  for  many  years  past  with  snch  marked  success. 

The  Deer  Creek  Mining  Company,  having  secured  this  range  of  gold- 
bearing  gravel,  is  now  engaged  in  running  a  bed-rock  tunnel  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  this  gravel  range.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  constructed 
so  as  to  permit  a  flume  5  or  6  feet  in  width  to  be  placed  in  it,  which 
will  require  some  1,500  inches  of  water  under  a  ten-inch  pressure  to 
operate  it.  With  a  flume  of  this  description,  on  a  grade  of  6  inches  to 
12  feet,  many  thousand  cubic  yards  of  gravel  can  be  washed  in  a  day, 
realizing  profits  from  gravel  that  has  heretofore  been  considered  worth- 
less. This  tunnel  is  now  completed  some  SOO  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40,000.  More  than  two  years  have  been  consumed  in  the  work,  and 
there  are  about  dOO  feet  of  rock  yet  to  be  tunneled  before  the  gravel  will 
be  reached.    This  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  1875. 

The  Blue  Gravel  Company,  of  Sucker  Flat,  has  been,  during  the  past 
year,  operating  through  its  lower  tunnel,  which  enables  it  to  work  to  the 
bed-rock  the  ancient-river  channel  that  passes  through  this  vicinity,  yield- 
ing better  returns  than  the  upper  strata,  which  were  worked  some  years 
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siooe.  The  Mae  gravel  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  company  which 
has  worked  this  ancient  channel  to  the  bed-rock,  and  this  company  has 
worked,  only  a  few  hnndred  feet  of  it.  The  exception  is  the  Union  Com- 
pany, on  the  east)  which  has  just  cleaned  up  a  short  run  of  thirty  days' 
washing  of  the  lower  strata  to  the  bed-rock,  yielding  $73,000  in  gold 
bars. 

West  from  the  Bine  Qravel  Company  is  the  Bose's  Bar  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  some  five  years  running  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  which 
is  now  nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  be  able 
to  open  its  mine  to  the  bed-rock  during  the  spring  of  1875.  This  tunnel 
is  run  on  a  grade  of  6  inches  to  12  feet,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with  a 
flume  capable  of  running  1,200  inches  of  water.  The  upper  strata , 
were  worked  off  some  years  since,  and  shafts  sunk  for  prospecting  indi- 
cate that  this  mine  will  yield  as  well  as  any  mine  on  the  ancient 
channel. 

West  from  the  Bose's  Bar  Company's  mine  is  that  of  the  Pactolus 
Mining  Company,  which,  in  1873,  completed  a  bed-rock  tunnel  1,100 
f^t  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  During  the  summer  of  1874  it  was 
engaged  in  opening  the  mine  from  the  tunnel.  The  opening  clean-up 
realized  about  $800  per  day's  working.  The  company  now  has  pipes 
and  apparatus  for  washing  down  into  its  pit,  which  give  additionsd  facili- 
ties l^r  working,  and  will  no  doubt  make  the  returns  much  larger.  It 
uses  800  inches  of  water,  and  there  is  cause  to  regret  now  that  the  flumes 
were  not  made  wide  enough  to  run  one-third  more  water. 

BUTTB  COUNTY. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  county  have  been  folly  described 
in  former  reports.  The  principal  miuing-iaterest  of  the  county,  is  cen- 
tered in  its  extensive  hydraulic  banks,  which  have  been  opened  on  a 
large  S(oale  near  Cheookee  Flat.  The  Spring  Valley  Canal  and  Mining 
Oompajiy  is  here  conducting  an  enterprise  second  in  magnitude  to  none 
in  the  State.  This  company  has  acquired,  by  purchase,  10,719  acres  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  land,  at  a  cost  of  $24^,527,  together  with  valu- 
able water-rightS)  and  has  expended,  in  the  necessary  flumes,  ditches, 
and  reservoirs,  to  utilize  the  water-privileges,  over  $1^000,000.  The 
assets  o£  this  company  at  date  of  their  annual  meeting,  July  1874, 
wiounted  to  (4,344,496,  and  the  actual  liabilities  to  $143,869.  The  com- 
pany disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  $150,000  in  dividends.  The 
average  depth  of  pay-gravel  in  the  company's  ground  is  300  feet,  and  it 
will  require  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  hydraulic  washing  to  accom- 
plish its  removal 

During  the  year  there  has  been  constructed  a  continuous  line  of  sluices 
3,500  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  width.  About  400  feet  of  tunnel  has 
been  run.  The  water  used  by  tUs  company  is  brought  by  two  ditches, 
sixty  miles  in  length,  from  Butte  Creek,  and  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Feather  Biver.  The  ditches  are  6  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom and  8  feet  wide  on  top.  They  are  4  feet  deep,  and  run  a  constant 
stream  of  2,200  inches  of  water.  They  have  on  the  line  of  their  ditch 
about  four  miles  of  iron  pipe  30  inches  in  diameter.  One  section  of  this 
pipe  conduots  the  water  across  the  West  Branch  of  Feather  River.  It  is 
laid  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  and  has  a  vertical  depression  of 
856  feet.  The  diagram  opposite  page  392  of  my  report  of  1873  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  pipe.  The  receiving-arm  has  a  head  of 
180  feet  vertical  pressure.  The  length  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  two  and 
a  half  miles,  and  the  pipe  is  30  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  ten  miles  of 
sluices,  varying  from  4  to  6  feet  in  widtb|  and  23  under-currents  from  10 
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to  40  feet  in  width.  For  the  year  ending  July,  1874,  the  sum  of  $476,112 
in  gold  was  washed  out  and  shipped.  They  employed  IdO  hands  all  the 
year  round,  and  expended  $125,000  during  the  same  time,  of  which 
$85,534  was  for  labor.  The  quicksilver  alone  used  by  the  company  for 
the  year  cost  $18,309.    For  iron  pipe  they  paid  out  $8,839. 

The  following  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  items  of  cur- 
rent expenses  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  L. 
Glass: 

ASSETS  AND  UABIUTISS.' 
AnsOCB  • 

Frcypertyaoooatit.. ^...r.. . |4,0Ba,8U  60 

Banches  purchased « |240,527  48 

Banch  interest  per  Central  Pacific  Bailroad 534  08 

Banch  expenses,  dam,  d:c. 6,428  44 


■4— (> 


Total 247,490  00 

Claims  purchased 28,308  79 

Permanent  improvement : 

Permanent  expense  account 4,139  09 

Permanent  labor  account 1,718  51 

Concowdamof  1873 4,603  09 

Ditch  and  pipe  of  1873 4,065  01 

Dewey  ditch 1,1J«  35 

Iron  pipe ^ , 8  839  68 

' 24, 497  65 

Cash  on  hand 2,079  03 

Quicksilver  on  hand.... .-... 13,309  61 

4, 344, 496  68 

Liabilities : 

Capital  stock $4,000,000  00 

Gold  bare $476,112  83 

Othersources 350  00 

Found influme ,.. 280  00 

Gross  receipts $476,742  23 

Less  current  expense ^...      17,184  47 

Less  current  labor w...      85,534  47 

Less  teaming  account 2,579  38 

Less  merchandise  account 14,487  02 

Less  lumber  account 4,282  45 

Less  interest  account 1,235  21 

Less  litigant  account ....-..•.....• 1,810  00 

*  127, 113  00 

Balance,  actual  liroflt 349,629  23 

Less  dividends  made 150,000  00 

Residue 199,629  23 

Total  actual  liabilities 143,869  54 

Balance  on  current  accounts ^ 997  91 

4,344,496  68 

Current  expense : 

For  office  expenses,  injured  hands,'  travel! iig[  expenses  of 

'  superhrtendent,  coal-oil,  recording,  repairs  of  pipes,  guns, 
ammunition,  surveying,  subscription  to  roads  and  other 
purpoees,  crucibles  and  expenses  of  m^ting-room,  tolls, 
maps,  repair  of  -wagons,  provisions  for  ditch-hands,  dam- 
ages to  house-lots,  and  repair  of  bridges,  aggregate $4, 230  26 

For  hay,  barley;  harness,  and  harness-repairs 1, 492  19 

Taxes 10,269  25 

Freights,  railroed,  by  team^and  express  charges,  including 
gold  bars 1,192  77 

Total $17,184  47 
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Merchandise : 

For  black  powder  used  daring  the  year |9,367  06 

For  ffiant  powder  need  daring  the  year 1,746  2I» 

For  drill-steel,  hammers,  nails,  blacksmith's  sapplies  of  ironj 

coal,  Slo,,  blasting  wire  and  fuses,  grizzly  bars  and  tools.  3, 373  71 

Total 114,487  02 

31,671  49 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  claim  is  the  fact  that  diamonds  are  found 
iu  the  washings;  most  of  them,  however,  by  the  primitive  method  of 
rocking.  One  diamond  worth  $250  was  cut  in  Boston  in  1864,  and  last 
yeiir  several  were  tested  in  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  and  pronounced  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water.  Professor  Silliman  has  examined  these  sands 
carefully,  and  enumerates  the  mineralogy  of  the  Cherokee  washings  as 
yielding  gold,  platinum,  iridosmine,  diamonds,  zircon,  topaz,  quartz  in 
several  varieties,  chromite,  magnetite,  limonite,  rutile,  pyrites,  garnets, 
epidote,  and  almadine.    One  of  the  diamonds  found  weighed  2^  carats. 

SIEBBA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  County  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  region,  furrowed  by  deep 
cations  and  gorges  and  cut  down  from  east  to  West  to  great  depths  by 
the  eroding  influences  of  the  North  and  Middle  Yuba  Elvers  and  their 
numerous  intersecting  tributaries.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  county 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  2,000  feet ;  many  of  its  peaks  and 
ranges  rise  to  heights  varying  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet. 

The  geological  features  are  similar  to  those  of  the  central  mining- 
region  of  Caliibrnia ;  viz,  on  the  eastern  border,  granite,  forming  the 
summits  of  the  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas ;  westward,  basaltic 
lavas  and  volcanic  breccia  overlying  the  slates,  succeeded  by  slates  in 
various  degrees  of  metamorphism  and  belts  of  serpentine  as  we  descend 
toward  the  western  line  of  the  county. 

The  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  county  is  mining,  which  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  iu  three  branches,  quartz,  hydraulic,  and. '< drift" 
diggings.  The  river-bars,  once  noted  for  their  great  yield,  are  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Having  ceased  to  pay  the  demands  of  white  labor, 
this  class  of  mining  has  l^n  abandoned  to  the  patient  and  plodding 
Chinese,  who  are  still  engaged  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  the  Yuba  in 
washing  ground  which  has  been  worked  three  or  four  times  by  white 
labor.  Their  system  of  opoiutions  is  to  turn  the  rivers  from  their  beds 
by  means  of  long  flumes  and  run  the  dirt  through  boxes.  By  this 
method  they  are  enabled  to  realize  Chinese  wages — ^from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  day — and  sometimes  to  make  a  ^*  strike  "  on  ground  overlooked  by 
their  predecessors. 

Quartz-mining  in  this  county  is  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale,  as 
will  appear  by  the  returns  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine  and  other  mines, 
the  statements  of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  westerly  portions  of  the  county 
and  at  points  on  the  Slate  Creek  Basin,  also  at  Brandy  City.  At  these 
pnoints  the  auriferous  gravel  is  not  deeply  covered  by  the  volcanic  mate- 
rial, which  flowed  over  the  eastern  or  higher  portions  of  the  county. 
This  class  of  mining  has  been  fully  described  in  tlie  report  for  1873,  by 
0.  W.  Hendel,  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor  for  the  county. 

One  of  the  peculiar  and  interesting  features  of  the  mining-interest  of 
Sierra  County  is  its  *^  drift-claims."  This  class  of  mines  consists  of  loca- 
tions on  the  ancient-river  beds  covered  by  the  great  volcanic  outpour- 
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ing  which  succeeded  the  Pliocene  period.  The  work  of  extraction  pur- 
sued is  by  means  of  tunnels,  generally  run  through  the  side  or  ''  rim- 
rock  "  at  sufficient  depths  to  tap  and  drain  the  gutter  or  channel.  The 
main  tunnel  is  carried  on  '<  up  stream,"  and  gangways  are  run  toward 
either  bank  or  rim,  the  gravel  being  run  out  by  cars  and  washed  in 
sluice-boxes,  and  the  worked-out  ground  being  allowed  to  cave  and  fill 
up  as  the  main  tunnel,  which  is  securely  protected  by  timbers,  progresses. 
The  method  of  mining  in  drift-claims  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram  of  the  underground  workings  of  the  Bald  Mountain 
Company,  at  Forest  City.  The  depth  of  gravel  which  it  is  found  wiU 
pay  by  this  system  is  from  3  to  6  feet,  including  from  3  to  6  inches  of 
bed-rock,  which  is  picked  down  and  washed  with  the  gravel.  The  lower 
stratum,  including  this  bed-rock,  is  invariably  the  richest. 

This  branch  of  mining,  formerly  pursued  with  great  success  in  various- 
portions  of  the  county,  had  of  late  years  fallen  into  decadence,^  until  it 
was  revived,  in  1872  and  1873,  by  the  remarkable  results  following  the 
opening  of  the  Bald  Mountain  claim  of  Forest  City.  Before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mine,  in  1872,  Forest  City,  once  a  lively  and  prosperous  town, 
had  degenerated  into  an  almost  abandoned  mining-camp.  Houses  ana 
lots  were  to  be  had  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  one  instance  a  well- 
furnished  house,  with  a  lot  on  which  it  stood,  sold  for  $75.  The  results  of 
the  first  clean-up  of  the  Bald  Mountain,  however,  changed,  for  the  time 
at  least,  the  destinies  of  the  town,  and  now  it  has  resumed  all  its  former 
prosperity,  and  given  a  strong  impetus  to  surrounding  camps.  As  the 
Bald  Mountain  may  be  considered  a  representative  claim  of  the  class 
known  as  drif^diggings,  it  deserves  a  deiscription  in  detail. 

Three  distinct  and  well-defined  channels  or  Pliocene  rivers  cross  the 
county  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  have  been  cut  by 
the  modern  rivers  at  right  angles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  North 
and  Middle  Yuba,  their  course  being  east  and  west.  The  bars  of  these 
rivers  and  their  accumulation  of  gold  aredne  to  the  disintegration  of  those 
portions  of  the  ancient  rivers  which  were  crossed  and  eroded  by  them. 
The  two  more  easterly  of  these  channels  have  been  covered  to  great 
depths,  at  some  places  as  much  as  1,000  feet,  by  an  immense  outpouring 
of  volcanic  dSbris  and  lava.  The  western  channel  is  on  the  border  of 
the  lava-flow,  and  is  well  exposed  at  Brandy  City,  Camptonville,  and 
other  places,  where  hydraulic  mining  has  been  extensively  and  pjx)fitably 
purs  ued.  It  is  on  the  central  channel,  known  throughout  three  counties 
of  the  State  (Placer,  Nevada,  and  Sierra)  as  the  Great  Blue  Lead,  that 
the  Bald  Mountain  Company's  ground  is  located. 

The  course  of  this  ancient  river,  supposed  by  many  eminent  geologists 
to  have  been  the  principal  stream  of  the  Pliocene  period,  was  nearly 
north  and  south,  on  a  grade  of  from  70  to  100  feet  to  the  mile.  It  has 
been  distinctly  traced  from  Plumas  County,  on  the  north  of  Sierra 
County,  through  Sierra  and  into  Nevada  Connty,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Its  bed  has  an  altitude  at  Forest  City  of  4,350  feet  above 
sea-level,  being  from  1,600  to  1,600  feet  higher  than  the  beds  of  the 
modern  rivers,  (the  North  and  Middle  Yuba,)  which  have  crossed' it  from 
east  to  west. 

The  principal  places  where  this  channel  has  been  worked  are  Monte 
Christo,  City  of  Six,  Rock  Creek,  Forest  City,  Wet  Ravine,  Alleghany, 
Chip's  Flat,  and  Minnesota.  Here  it  has  been  cut  by  the  Middle  Yuba, 
and  makes  its  reappearance  south  of  that  stream  at  Snow  Point,  in 
Nevada  County.  Thi$  ancient  river  has  been  distinctly  followed  at 
many  of  these  points  by  long  connecting-tunnels.  The  workings  of 
Forest  City  and  Alleghany  were  so  connected  several  years  since,  and 
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it  was  possible  to  enter  a  tunnel  at  Alleghany  and  emerge  at  Forest 
City,  a  distance  of  more  than  6,000  feet.  Also  between  Bock  Creek  and 
City  of  Six,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  similar  undergroand  connection  was 
made. 

At  Forest  City,  the  principal  claim  up  t-o  the  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company's  ground  was  the  Live  Yankee, 
2,600  feet  in  length  on  the  channel,  most  of  which  is  now  worked  out. 
This  ground  yielded  during  the  nine  years  in  which  active  mining  was 
carried  on  (from  1855  to  1863,  inclusive)  the  sum  of  $698,534,  of  which 
$370,166  were  expended  in  opening  the  claim  and  current  mining  ex- 
penses during  the  whole  period  of  the  nine  years,  while  the  dividends 
disbursed  during  the  pepiod  were  $328,368.  For  several  years  there- 
after, and  until  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  company's  ground,  the 
dividends  averaged  $10,000  per  annum.  For  a  period  of  seven  consecu- 
tive years  after  the  opening  of  this  mine,  and  preceding  the  first  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion,  the  dividends  averaged  $49,191  per  annum.  The 
total  product  of  the  ground  may  be  safely  estimated,  from  the  date  of 
opening  the  mine  to  the  suspension  of  operations,  at  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,  of  which  probably  one-half  was  disbursed  in  dividends ; 
and  this  was  during  a  period  of  high-priced  labor  and  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  drift-mining. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  decline  in  prosperity  of  the  Live  Yankee, 
(1867-'68,)  Mr.  M.  Bedding,  a  practical  miner  of  Forest  City,  who  had 
worked  in  the  Live  Yankee,  observing  an  easterly  trend 'of  channel  in 
that  ground,  formed  the  opinion  that  the  main  channel  of  the  Blue  Lead 
diverged  from  its  north  and  south  course  and  passed  northeast  toward 
and  under  a  high  mountain  capped  with  basaltic  lava,  lying  east  of  For- 
est Hill.  Acting  on  this  theory,  he  acquired  by  location  and  purchase 
the  present  ground  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company.  He  was  unable  to 
impress  his  neighbors  with  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  interesting  San  Francisco  capitalists  in  the  project  of 
developing  this  ground.  Finally,  after  much  perseverance  and  the  dis- 
play of  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  com- 
pany, consisting  of  practical  men,  whose  only  capital  was  their  labor, 
and  vigorous  operations  were  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1869.  A  shaft 
was  sunk  at  a  point  considerably  east  of  what  was  popularly  considered 
the  course  of  the  Blue  Lead.  The  shaft,  3  feet  by  7  feet  in  dimensions, 
passed  through  alternate  strata  of  surface-loam,  volcanic  cement,  pipe- 
clay, sand,  gravel,  &c.,  until  at  a  depth  of  about  260  feet  the  long- 
sought  blue-colored  pay-stratum  was  reached,  and  bed-rock  found  at  a 
depth  of  269  feet.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  particular  portion  of 
the  channel  tapped  by  the  shaft  was  in  the  poorest  ground  in  the  mine. 
The  results  of  the  prospect  were  barely  encouraging  for  further  devel- 
opment, and  one  or  two  of  the  owners  parted  with  their  interests  at  a 
loss.  Had  the  shaft  been  sunk  10  feet  in  any  direction  from  its  position, 
it  would  infallibly,  as  proved  by  the  subsequent  working  of  the  mine,  have 
struck  gravel  of  remarkable  richness.  In  fact,  the  forty-ounce  nugget 
found  in  the  company's  boxes  in  1873  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
this  portion  of  the  ground.  However,  Mr.  Bedding  and  his  associates 
were  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  gravel,  and  determined  on  run- 
ning a  tunnel  to  connect  with  the  shaft  and  open  the  ground.  This  tun- 
nel was  commenced  in  June,  1870,  and  prosecuted,  with  periods  of  inter- 
ruption, to  its  completion  by  connection  with  the  pix)spect-shatt  in  April, 
1872,  a  period  of  twenty-two  months.  The  distance  was  1,800  feet. 
The  ground  was  easy  to  work,  excepting  a  rim  of  serpentine,  which  was 
passed  through  about  400  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.    The  work 
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was  accomplished  by  {nanual  labor,  single-hand  drills,  and  giant  powder, 
and  cost,  including  the  prospect-shaft,  about  $20,000,  being  $1,000  to 
each  original  interest.  This  represents  the  outlay  ot  the  company  on 
the  mining  venture.  No  further  assessments  were  levied,  but  some- 
thing over  $200,000  in  dividends  were  disbursed  between  April,  1872, 
and  January  1, 1875. 

The  following  statement  from  the  company's  books  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  will  show  the  receipts  and  dividends 
up  to  that  time,  the  amount  of  ground  worked,  and  the  comparative 
yield : 

Bald  Mountain  Company. 

Taken  out  from  July  1, 1872,  to  July  1,  1873 $131, 780  71 

Dividend 64,000  00 

Taken  out  from  July  1, 1873,  to  July  1, 1874 $196, 671  67 

Dividend 110,000  00 

Total  receipts  to  July  1, 1874 $328,352  38 

Dividend  to  July  1,  1874 ^ 164,000  00 

Total  car-loads  extracted  to  July  1, 1874 115, 950 

Paid  per  carload,  (1  cubic  yard) $2.76 

Paid  per  square  foot  of  ground $1.  09 

Amount  of  square  feet  worked 292, 200 

Per  cent,  of  dividend  on  gross  amount  taken  out ...  60 

Superficial  feet  contained  in  channel 7, 232, 000 

Value,  at  $1.09  per  square  foot $7, 882, 880 

The  first  ^^  clean-up,"  consisting  of  dirt  taken  from  the  tunnel,  yielded 
only  $132.  From  this  time  the  returns  steadily  increased,  in  June  of  the 
same  year  amounting  to  $1,000,  and  subsequently  to  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  thousand  dollars,  until,  with  the  progressing  development  of  the 
mine,  the  present  remarkable  yield  has  been  reached,  and  attention  has 
been  thereby  called  to  this  long-neglected  branch  of  mining.  On  April  25, 
1874,  two  years  after  the  first  m^est  return  of  $132,  the  result  of  the 
clean-up  was  $13,733.24,  and  one  week  thereafter,  (May  1,)  $14,694.76.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the  total  yield  up  to  July  1, 
1874,  was  $328,352.38.  From  July  1  to  September  30, 1874,  there  was 
taken  out  only  $16,726.84.  This  was  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  the 
dirt  being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  company's  yards.  The  actual 
bullion-product,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  visit,  (October, 
1874,)  had  been  $345,079.22,  from  a  piece  of  ground  about  1,0U0  feet  in 
length  by  500  feet  in  width,  exclusive  of  the  uuworked  ground  within 
this  area,  and  not  including  the  value  of  the  gravel-piles  in  the  com- 
pany's yards.  The  company  owns  8,000  linear  feet  of  uuworked  ground 
on  the  channel  not  shown  in  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Mr.  Edwin  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company,  says 
that  the  company  uses  from  4,000  to  6,000  pounds  giant  powder  per 
year,  from  2,000  to  3,000  pouuds  steel,  and  from  300  to  400  boxes  of 
candles.  The  company  commenced  in  [November,  1874,  the  washing  of 
the  gravel  which  had  accumulated  in  its  yards  during  the  dry  season* 
Eight  thousand  car-loads  of  gravel  from  the  small  dump  yielded  2,400 
ounces  of  gold-dust,  and  16,000  car-loads  remained  to  be  cleaned  up 
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before  the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  time  they  were  working  ninety 
men,  and  had  room  for  about  twenty  more  if  the  sbpply  of  water  should 
continue.  The  quality  of  gold  taken  oat  is  what  is  denominated  as 
<'  coarse,"  the  largest  piece  yet  foand  weighing  65  ounces.  The  superiu- 
tendent,  H.  Wallis,  an  experienced  gravel-miner,  informs  us  that  in  his 
experience  of  twenty  years  he  has  never  seen  a  channel  that  paid  so 
uniformly.  The  farther  into  the  mountain  they  go  the  richer  becomes 
the  gravel,  and  the  dividends  for  1874  will  probably  reach  $10,000  to 
the  share,  or  $200,000  in  the  aggregate.* 

The  system  pursued  in  opening  the  ground  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  plan  of  the  company's  workings,  made  October  1,  1874.  The 
main  adit  or  tunnel  was  then  3,000  feet  in  length.  Only  1,900  feet  are 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  distance  from  mouth  of  tunnel  to  shaft  is  1,800 
feet.  The  course  of  the  tunnel  is  north  20^  east.  This  brought  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  on  rising  rim-rock,  as  shown  in  drifts  Nos.  8,  10,  and  14. 
It  seems  that  the  channel  is  crossed  diagonally.  Explorations,  by  means 
of  drifts  to  the  east  of  the  main  adit,  (see  drifts  9, 11,  and  13,)  demon- 
strated the  gutter  or  center  of  the  channel  to  be  in  this  direction,  and 
to  follow  a  course  indicated  by  the  words  ^^  branch  main  tunnel."  This 
branch  will  be  connected  with  the  main  adit  at  drift  No.  5,  near  the 
shaft,  and  will  form  the  principal  tunnel  for  opening  the  ground.  The 
course  of  the  stream  is  northeast  by  east,  with  a  tendency  to  swing  still 
further  to  the  eastward.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  explora- 
tions in  the  grounds  of  the  North  Fork  Company,  indicates  that  the  Bald 
Mountain  Company  has  a  channel  tributary  to  the  main  Blue  Lead,  the 
point  of  its  intersection  being  Forest  City  Basin.  While  this  theory  is 
not  yet  accepted  by  the  owners,  there  are  strong  probabilities  of  its  cor- 
rectness. The  high  rim-rock  observed  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
tunnel  and  the  existence  of  gravel  on  the  ground  west  of  the  North  Fork 
of  Oregon  Creek  are  strong  evidences  of  the  intersection  of  two  channels 
at  this  point.  The  only  question  of  interest  is,  which  is  the  main 
channeH 

The  term  "  drifting,'^  as  applied  to  this  class  of  operations,  relates  to 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  auriferous  gravel  by  means  of  tunnels  and 
gangways,  or  galleries,  and  washing  the  dirt  in  sluices.  This  system  is 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  capping  volcanic  matter  over- 
lying the  ancient  channels,  and  rendering  hydraulic  operations  imprac- 
ticable. In  hydraulic  operations,  the  entire  face  of  the  bank  is  removed 
by  the  qse  of  heavy  streams  of  water,  under  great  pressure,  thrown 
against  the  banks,  by  means  of  pipes  and  nozzles.  In  ^'drifting  claims," 
only  the  lower  stratum  of  gravel,  lying  on  the  bed-rock,  is  mined  and 
washed.  The  average  depth  of  pay-ground,  when  mined  in  this  man- 
ner, is  about  3  feet. 

The  pay-roll  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company  contains  generally  from 
90  to  100  names.  Of  these,  85  are  miners,  receiving  $3  per  day.  Thirty 
cars  are  employed  in  running  out  the  gravel,  which  is  dumped  in  the 
yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  thence  into  the  flume.  This  flume 
passes  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  down  the  banks  of  Oregon  Creek, 
which  is  the  ultimate  receptacle  of  the  tailings.  The  flume  is  0,600  feet  in 
length,  (one  and  a  quarter  miles,)  17  inches  in  width  by  18  inches  in  height, 
paved  with  blocks  16  by  16  inches,  and  4  inches  thick.  The  gold,  being 
as  a  general  rule  coarse,  settles  in  the  interstices  of  the  blocks.    No 

*Tbe  results  of  the  operations  of  tbis  company  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Indiana  HiU  Company,  of  Placer  County,  which  is  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
mining — the  Bald  Mountain  Company  using  sluices  for  washing,  and  the  Indiana  Hill 
Company  using  stamps  for  crushing  the  gravel. 
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quicksilver  is  used  iD  this  class  of  mining.  The  osnal  head  of  water  of 
the  company  is  from  100  to  150  inches.  The  flame  is  cleaned  up  in  sec- 
tions about  twice  a  month ;  and  a  general  clean-up  is  made  twice  a  year, 
when  the  worn-out  blocks  are  turned  over  or  replaced.  A  set  of  blocks 
will  last  about  ten  months,  but  during  this  time  they  are  turned  over. 
The  company  also  owns  one  mile  of  the  bed  of  Oregon  Creek,  below  the 
end  of  the  flume.  The  flume  is  built  on  a  grade  of  6  inches  to  12  feet, 
equivalent  to  a  fall  of  225  feet  for  the  whole  distance  of  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles. 

The  main  tunnel  is  in  dimensions  6  feet  3  inches  on  the  bottom  by  3 
feet  8  inches  on  top  and  6  feet  in  height.  It  is  substantially  timbered  and 
laid  with  iron  track.  The  cars  are  4 J  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2^  feet 
high,  containing  one  Cubic  yard  of  loose  dirt,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  half  a  yard  of  ground  in  place;  therefore,  the  result  of  $2.76  per 
carload,  obtained  by  this  company  from  April  1872,  to  July  1,  1874, 
wonld  be  equivalent  to  $5.52  per  cubic  yard  of  standing  ground. 

The  method  of  stating  the  yield  of  gravel  varies  in  different  localities. 
In  some  counties  the  standard  is  the  *'  car-load  ^ — generally  16  cubic 
feet,  or  a  ton — but  as  there  is  no  arbitrary  size  of  a  car,  and  the  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tunnel,  this  term  alone 
affords  no  standard  of  comparison.  Again,  the  yield  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed as  so  much  to  the  superficial  yard  of  channel-ground^  but  here 
we  meet  with  the  difficulty  that  the  height  of  ground  worked  is  not  uni- 
form, being  at  some  places  3  feet  and  at  others  from  4  to  5  feet.  The 
only  unvarying  standard  of  comparison  is  the  cubic  yard ;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  in  general  use  among  miners,  and  necessarily  our 
means  of  comparison  are  limited.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that 
gravel  should  pay,  under  ordinary  circamstances,  from  50  cents  to  $1 
per  car-load  of  16  cabic  feet,  to  be  considered  as  profitable  for  drifting. 
We  may  therefore  fix  the  minimum  remunerative  yield  at  from  85  cents 
to  $1  per  cubic  yard  of  broken  ground. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  gravel 
'^  in  place  "  and  gravel  broken  down  to  the  condition  of  loose  dirt.  It  is 
apparent  that  a  cubic  yard  of  ground,  as  it  stands  in  its  position  in  the 
mine,  where  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  require  the  use  of  drills  and  gun- 
powder for  its  extraction,  cannot  be  contained  in  its  loose  or  broken 
condition  within  the  limits  of  a  car  or  box  of  the  dimensions  of  one  cubic 
yard.  Careful  observation  and  comparison  have. demonstrated  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases  a  cubic  yard  of  standing  ground  will  when  broken 
down  fill  two  cars  of  the  capacity  of  one  cubic  yard  each.  The  meas- 
urement of  the  ground  worked  in  the  £ald  Moantain  compared  with  the 
number  of  car-loads  extracted  confirms  this  estimate. 

Mr:  Charles  Hendel,  United  States  deputy  mineral-surveyor  for  Sierra 
County,  has  furnished  the  following  interesting  and  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  yield  of  mines  on  the  Slate  Creek  Basin  channels,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county : 

At  Howland  Flat  and  Potosi  the — 

Pay  per 
»q.  yd. 

Down  East  Company  took  from      287, 000  sq.  ft.,  4i  ft.  high,  |346, 000  00 ... .  $10  80 

Union  Company  took  from  ....  1, 300, 000  sq.  ft.,  ^  ft.  high,  1, 187, 284  74 ... .  8  10 

Hawkeye  Company  took  from  .      348, 000  sq.  ft ,  4i  ft.  high,  365, 819  40 ... .  9  45 

Pittsburgh  Company  took  from      430, 000  sq.  fc.  ^  ft.  high,  352, 549  81 ... .  7  38 

Total 2,365,000 2,251,653  95 

which  gives  an  average  pay  of  95  cents  per  square  foot  of  ground  4^ 
feet  high,  or  $5.70  per  cubic  yard  of  gravel,  (drift,)  which  it  is  claimed 
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was  mined  at  a  €08t  of  47  cents  per  sqnare  foot,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of 
48  cents  per  square  foot. 

At  Grass  Flat,  in  the  Pioneer  Oompany's  g^ronnd,  opened  as  a  drift 
mine,  but  by  its  development  proving  to  be  a  hydraulic  mine,  the  follow- 
ing results  have  been  obtained : 

In  excavating  their  branch  tunnel,  most  of  it  15  feet  above  bed-rock, 
3,000  sqnare  feet  of  tunnel^  or  475  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  yielded  $384.52; 
which  produces  the  following  result,  viz,  $2.30j^  per  linear  yard  of  tun- 
nel, $1.15^A-  per  square  yard  of  tunnel,  and  80^  cents  per  cubic  yard 
of  gravel. 

The  main  tunnel  of  the  Pioneer  was  run  1,186  feet  in  gravel,  from  10  to 
20  feet  above  bed-rock,  by  which  6,616  square  feet  of  ground  was  worked, 
producing  883.37  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  which  yielded  $1,400.53,  corre- 
sponding to  the  following  results : 

Per  linear  yard  of  tunnel. $3  56 

Per  square  yard  of  tunnel 1 91 

Per  cubic  yard  of  gravel ^ 159 

The  above  claims^  it  will  be  observed,  were  worked  on  the  hydraulic 
principle,  and  for  this  method,  by  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  bank 
is  removed,  the  yield  has  been  exceptionally  high. 

The  success  attending  the  development  of  the  Bald  Mountain  claim 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  owners  of  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  sev- 
eral claims  hitherto  abandoned,  or  worked  on  a  small  scale,  are  now 
being  opened  by  means  of  tunnels,  in  anticipation  of  tapping  the  same 
channel.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Buby  on  the  north,  and 
the  Bislng  Star  on  the  south. 

The  Ruby  Company  owns  a  tract  of  ground  5,000  feet  in  length  by 
4,400  feet  in  width,  approximately  550  acres,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Bald  Mountain  and  ac^oining  the  Bald  Mountain  Company's  ground. 
The  channel  heretofore  spoken  of  as  the  Blue  Lead  runs  through  the 
company's  ground  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction.  It  has  been 
exposed  near  their  north  line  by  means  of  tunnel  and  shaft,  and  work 
is  now  being  prc^ecuted  at  that  point  with  encouraging  results,  although 
under  many  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water.  The  company 
has  projected  and  commenced  a  rimrock  or  bed-rock  tunnel  from  the 
head  of  Little  Bock  Creek,  which  will  open  its  ground  near  the  south 
line.  This  tunnel  will  be  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  its  completion  will 
enable  the  company  to  drain  and  work  the  entire  extent  of  its  ground 
on  an  up-grade,  instead  of  working  downstream,  as  at  the  Bock  Creek 
opening.  Capt.  William  Irelan,  the  superintendent,  informed  me  that 
at  the  Bock  Creek  tunnel  the  yield  was  about  $2.20  per  cubic  yard  of  loose 
dirt.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  new  tunnel  can  be  finished,  by  means 
of  the  Burleigh  drill,  during  the  year  1875,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$30,000.  A  portion  of  this  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  old  workings, 
which  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  contribute  largely  during  the 
year  1875. 

The  construction  of  long  bed-rock  tunnels  at  points  where,  as  in  this 
claim,  the  existence  of  the  channel  has  been  demonstrated,  relieves  this 
class  of  mining  of  its  risks.  The  width  of  the  Blue  Lead  channel  varies 
from  300  to  600  feet.  The  portion  which  will  pay  by  the  drifting  system 
is  rarely  narrower  than  180  feet,  and  often  wider  than  300.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  in  the  Bald  Mountain  500  feet  wide.  If  we  take  200  feet  as  a 
fair  average  of  the  width  of  the  pay-gravel,  and  4^  feet  as  an  average 
of  height  of  the  profitable  stratum,  we  have  165,353  cubic  yards  of 
Standing  ground  to  5,000  feet  of  location,  equal  to  230,706  car-loads  of 
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loose  dirt.  At  $2.10  per  car-load,  which  is  somewhat  under  the  mark 
for  this  district^  we  shoald  have  a  gross  yield  of  something  over  half  a 
million  dollars  to  5,000  linear  feet  of  channel.  The  usnal  ratio  of  profit 
is  over  50  per  cent. 

Southeast  of  the  Bald  Mountain  claim,  and  about  one  mile  west  of 
Alleghany,  the  Bising  Star  Company  (Messrs.  Hanly,  Crane,  and  others) 
is  engaged  in  running  a  tunnel  under  the  ridge,  with  the  ei^pectation  of 
striking  the  continuation  of  the  Bald  Mountain  channel.  This  tunnel, 
which  will  be  2,000  feet  in  length,  is  being  rapidly  carried  forward  by 
means  of  a  Burleigh  drill  driven  by  compressed  air. 

The  South  Fork  Company  has  run  a  tunnel  between  1,200  and  1,300 
feet^  opening  some  good  prospects,  and  expects  to  reach  the  channel 
early  in  1875.  The  North  Fork  Company  is  now  in  over  2,500  feet.  The 
Bed  Jacket,  formerly  Young  America,  owned  by  Heintzen,  Nelson  & 
Co.,  have  already  commenced  their  tunnel,  which  will  be  extended  until 
it  drains  the  whole  ridge  back  to  the  Highland  and  Masonic  shaft.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  located  claims  in  Forest  City,  lying  between  Crane. 
Hanley  &  Co«'s  and  the  live  Yankee.Gornering  on  the  Highland  and 
Masonic  Next  in  importance  is  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Forest  City  ridge.  The  tunnel  here,  1,500  feet  in  length,  was  com- 
menced in  1854,  and  has  cost  up  to  the  present  time  over  $36,000.  It  is 
too  high  to  work  the  ground,^ but  the  company  contemplates  running 
another. 

Operations  of  leading  mines j  Sierra  County  OaUfomiOj  1874. 

Sierra  City  district — ^Name  of  mine,  Sierra  Buttes ;  owners^  English 
corporation ;  number  of  miners  employed,  250 }  miners'  wages,  $50  per 
month  and  board:  cost  of  sinking  per  foot,  $20  to  $40;  cost  of  drifting 
per  foot,  $6  to  $15 ;  cost  of  stoping  per  ton,  $1.94} ;  cost  of  mining  per 
ton  extracted,  $3.03^ ;  cost  of  milling  per  ton,  83  cents ;  number  of  tons 
extracted  and  worked,  53,058 ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $8.50 ;  percentage 
snlphnrets,  1 ;  total  bullion-product,  $470,608.41. 

Keported  by  Williafn  Letts  Oliver. 

Statement  of  quartz-mills,  Sierra  County,  Cal\fomi4i,  1874. 
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PLUMAS  COUNTY. 


This  connty,  situated  north  of  Sierra,  contains  the  head  of  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  channels  or  Pliocene  rivers  which  form  the  basis  of 
gravel  and  hydraulic  mining  in  California.    The  surface  of  the  county 
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is  extremely  rough  and  moantainooB.  The  main  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  rising  to  an  altitade  of  6,000  feet,  with  culminating  peaks  of 
7,000  to  9,000  feet,  runs  near  the  western*  line  of  the  county.  Owing  to 
the  rugged  nature  of  this  portion  of  the  county  and  the  difficulty  of 
building  roads,  Plumas^  has  only  imperfect  communication  with  other 
portions  of  the  State,  and  its  mineral  resources  have  until  recently  been 
overlooked  or  but  partially  developed.  Within  the  past  year,  however, 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  vast  extent  of  auriferous  gravel 
found  in  the  county,  and  several  operations  of  great  magnitude  and 
promise  have  been  inaugurated.  Among  these  may  be  instanced  that 
of  the  North  Fork  Mining  Company. 

A  party  of  Sacramento  capitalists,  having  purchased  the  mines  near 
the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Biver,  and  lying  about  six  miles  south  of 
Big  Meadows,  known  us  the  Dutch  Hill,  Barker  Hill,  Oummings  Hill, 
and  Owl  Hill  mines,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  North  Fork 
Mining  Oompany,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing their  ground.  These  mines  had  long  been  known  as  among  the 
richest  in  Plumas  County,  but,  situated  as  tbey  were  on  an  isolated 
point  at  a  great  altitude,  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  bring  water 
upon  the  ground ;  but  this  company,  knowing  that  the  quality  of  the 
ground  would  justify  an  immense  outlay,  bad  surveys  made,  and  upon 
those  surveys  has  constructed  over  twenty  miles  of  ditches  and  laid  a 
line  of  pipe  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  inches  of  water. 

The  following  description  of  the  North  Fork  Company's  ground  is 
condensed  from  the  Plumas  National : 

The  miniDg-grouDd  consists  of  the  claims  known  as  Cummings  Hill,  Dotch  Hill, 
Barker  Hill,  and  Owl  Hill.  These  mines  have  been  worked  more  or  less  durins  the 
last  twenty  years,  bnt  the  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  owners  of  these  claims 
were  so  poor  tiftbt  little  was  accomplished.  Sufficient  work  was  done,  however,  to 
prove  the  valae  of  the  ground  in  the  different  claims.  Lying  contignous  to  and  in 
such  a  position  that  one  ditch  would  cover  the  ground  in  each  of  the  claims,  the  North 
Fork  Company  purchased  the  whole  ground  from  the  different  owners,  and  in  February, 
1874,  made  application  to  the  United  States  Government  for  a  patent  to  the  same, 
giving  the  claims  thus  consolidated  the  name  of  the  North  Fork  placer-mine,  and 
claiming  in  the  application  STl^^  acres.  Since  the  application  for  patent  the  oom- 
pany has  taken  up  and  bought  claims  adjoining  the  mine  to  the  amount  of  nearly  500 
acres,  and  has  now,  in  all,  about  800  acres  of  mining-land  in  one  body,  lying  from,  200 
to  500  feet  below  the  ditch. 

The  first  of  these  claims  that  is  reached  by  the  ditch  is  Cummings  Hill.  This  is  the 
highest  ground  within  the  boundaries  of  the  North  Fork  mine,  some  of  the  gravel  being 
1()0  feet  above  the  line  of  the  ditch.  This,  however,  will  be  worked  by  water 
pumped  from  the  ditch.  For  this  purpose  the  pump  and  engine  now  at  Ohio  Vidley 
are  to  be  used.  The  pump  is  capable  of  raising  100  inches  of  water  to  the  height  of 
200  feet.'  The  gravel  at  Cummings  Hill  is  very  rich.  Until  the  water  was  brought  to 
the  ground  by  the  Ohio  Creek  ditch  the  claim  was  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  dirt 
hauled  in  carts  to  water  caught  In  a  reservoir,  and  fed  by  a  small  spring  affording  only 
a  few  inches  of  water.  Bven  by  this  slow  process  as  high  as  $1,000  per  day  has  been  made, 
and  |110  has  been  washed  from  a  single  load  of  dirt,  hauled  to  the  water  in  a  hand- 
cart. By  this  mode  of  working,  very  little  ground,  compared  with  the  immense  body 
in  the  hill,  has  been  worked.  Considerable  gravel  taken  from  Cummings  Hill,  and  not 
considered  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  carting  and  washing,  has  been  dumped  at  the 
face  of  the  works,  and  w*ill  now  be  washed. 

Dutch  Hill  is  the  next  claim  on  the  line  of  the  ditch.  A  considerable  amount  of  this 
claim  can  be  worked  by  piping,  but  it  is  more  properly  a  drifting-claim.  Three  bed- 
rock tunnels  have  been  run  on  this  ground,  one  or  wnich  goes  into  the  hill  from  the 
south,  and  dumps  into  Barker  Eavine ;  the  other  two  enter  uie  hill  from  the  west,  and 
dump  into  Owl  Creek.  The  last  tunnel  run,  one  of  those  dumping  into  Owl  Creek,  is 
the  main  tunnel  of  the  mine.  It  is  run  in  a  distance  of  700  feet,  and  nas  been  run  by  the 
North  Fork  Company  since  they  came  into  possession  of  the  mine.  The  work  on  this 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  1873,  and  was  run  a  considerable  distance  by  hand-drilling,  the 
miners  making  about  2  feet  per  day  in  bed-rook;  but  one  of  Wood's  steam-drills  has 
been  used  during  the  past  summer,  which  averaged  5  feet  per  day.  The  motive- 
power  used  was  Ericsson's  air-oondensing  engine.    The  main  drifting-ground  in  the 
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Dntoh  Hill  claim  is  abont  1,400  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep  between  the  lava-cap  and 
the  bed-rock.  Where  the  gravel  has  been  reached  and  worked,  it  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly rich,  paying  as  high  as  an  ounce  per  day  to  the  hand.  This  gravel  is  capped 
with  lava,  and  the  tunnel  passes  through  solid  bed-rock  for  its  entire  length,  tapping 
the  gravel  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  point  in  the  channel. 

Barker  Hill,  to  the  east  of  Dutch  Hill,  is  the  last  point  reached  by  the  ditch.  This 
is  a  fine  body  of  gravel,  similar  to  that  in  the  Badger,  Gopher,  and  Hungarian  Hill 
mines,  near  Quincy.  This  ground  is  easily  worked,  and  is  very  rich.  On  the  greater 
part  of  Barker  Hill  a  pressure  from  the  ditch  of  200  feet  and  over  can  be  used.  The 
old  Ohio  Creek  ditch  reached  this  claim,  and  while  water  lasted  in  it — which  was  only 
about  200  inches  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  spring — the  claim  was  worked.  Last  spring 
the  present  proprietors  laid  a  flume  up  Barker  Ravine  to  bed-rock  in  this  claim,  and, 
using  a  Little  Giant  machine,  worked  off  considerable  ground,  with  such  good  results 
that  they  feel  confident  of  cleaning  up  $1,000  per  day  with  proper  machinery  and  the 
water  which  will  be  rendered  available  from  the  new  ditch.  Besides  the  ground  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  Barker  Hill  claims,  about  two  hundred  acres  of  a  gravel-flat 
lies  below  it,  which  the  company  has  already  located  or  otherwise  secured,  and  which 
is  now,  with  this  new  water-privilege,  rendered  very  valuable. 

The  North  Fork  Company  will  obtain  its  supply  of  water  from  Rice  Creek.  This 
stream  heads  under  the  south  side  of  Lassen's  Butte,  and  is  continuously  fed  frofn 
melting  snows,  and  is  the  extreme  westerly  branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River. 
It  contains  at  its  very  lowest  stage  about  3,000  inches  of  water,  (miner's  measurement,) 
thus  afibrding  a  never-failing  supply. 

Surveys  demonstrated  only  one  practicable  route  for  the  water,  viz,  crossing  the  ridge 
into  Tehama  County,  thence  carrying  the  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  the  point  or  ridge 
dividing  Butte  Creek  from  the  Big  Meadows.  This  could  only  be  done  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  1,150  feet  long,  starting  sufficiently  low  to  tap  all  the  W84»rs  of  Rice  Creek  Mead- 
ows. The  contract  for  building  this  tunnel  was  let  for  $8  per  foot,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  December,  1874.  To  finish  this  work  within  the  time  specified, 
It  was  necessary  to  sink  two  shafts  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  thus  affording  a  chance 
for  six  gangs  of  men  to  work  at  the  same  time,  one  set  of  men  at  each  end  and  two  sets 
in  each  shiSt,  working  in  opposite  directions.  Even  with  this  force  it  required  the  best 
management  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  finish  1,150  feet  within  the  prescribed 
time.  The  tunnel  is  now  completed.  It  is  6^  feet  in  height,  5  feet  wide,  has  a  grade 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  40  inches,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  all  the  waters  of 
Rice  Creek  in  ordinary  seasons. 

The  water,  after  passing  through  this  tunnel,  will  descend  about  100  feet,  and  empty 
into  a  lake,  in  Tehama  County,  known  asTule  Lake,  which,  in  an  ordinary  stag^  of 
water,  covers  an  area  of  about  160  acres,  and  is  about  10  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part. 
This  lake  the  company  proposes  to  use  as  a  reservoir  for  the  ditch.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted from  Tule  Lake  through  a  cut  in  solid  lava  660  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  11  feet 
deep  at  the  deepest  point,  from  this  cut  the  water  is  conveyed  in  a  flume  built  on  a 
solid  lava  foundation,  a  distance  of  924  feet,  where  it  is  taken  np  by  the  ditch,  which 
extends  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  head  of  the  pipe.  The  first  six  miles  of  this 
section  of  the  ditch  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  divide-ridge  between  the  waters  of 
the  North  Fork  and  West  Branch  of  Feather  River,  the  summit  of  which  constitutes 
the  county-line  between  Plumas  and  Tehama,  and  which  ceases  to  be  a  defined  ridge 
at  what  is  known  as  Peer  Creek  Pass,  on  the  divide  between  Butte  and  Deer  Creeks. 
At  six  miles  the  ditch  crosses  the  ridge  into  Plumas  County,  and  follows  the  side-hill 
to  a  point  on  the  Stover  Mountain,  overlookinj^  the  Big  Meadows.  With  the  exception 
of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  at  the  head  of  this  section,  the  line  is  granite  rocK,  which 
rendered  blasting  necessary  on  nearly  the  whole  line.  On  this  work  one  of  Wood's 
steam-drills  was  used,  which  proved  a  decided  improvement  on  hand- work,  doing  the 
work  of  «ix  men  and  sinking  a  hole  in  hard  granite  rocks  at  the  rate  of  22  inches  in  six 
minntes.  On  this  section  of  the  ditch  both  white  men  and  Chinamen  were  employed, 
the  Chinamen  digging  and  the  white  men  blasting  and  trimming  up  the  ditch. 

The  line  of  pipe  connecting  with  the  ditch  is  a  few  feet  over  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  heads  at  tne  Stover  Mountain,  passing  in  an  almost  direct  line  to  the  mountain 
Just  north  of  the  upper  end  of  Butte  Valley.  It  has  a  pressure  of  150  feet,  and  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  head  has  a  depression  of  500  feet,  measured  fix>m  a  grade- 
line.  The  pipe  is  made  from  the  best  Pennsylvania  iron,  and  was  manufactured  in 
Pittsburgh  for  this  particular  work,  and  over  600  tons  have  been  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

From  the  discharge  of  the  North  Fork  Mining  Company's  pipe  a  ditch  is  carried  a 
^stance  of  six  miles  on  the  face  of  the  ridge  sloping  toward  Butte  Valley.  This  ditch 
is  6  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  has  a  uniform  depth  of  3  feet.  At  six  miles  from  the 
discharge  of  the  pipe  the  ridge  dividing  Clear  Creek  from  Butte  Valley  is  crossed  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  835  feet  in  length,  and  200  feet  below  the  apex  of  the  hill.  Hard 
bed-rock  was  encountered  almost  from  the  very  commencement,  necessitating  blasting 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel.    From  the  tunnel  an  old  ditch,  known  as  the 
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Obio  Creek  ditch,  is  reached  by  a  new  ditch  one  and  one-fonrth  miles  in  length.  Ohio 
Creek  ditch,  which  raos  to  the  Datch  Hill  mines,  has  been  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of 
the  new  ditch  leading  to  it. 

To  complete  the  twenty-five  and  one-fonrth  miles  of  ditch  and  eight  miles  of  pipe,  a 
large  force  of  men  has  been  employed  during  the  whole  summer  of  1874. 

Mr.  Morris  Smith,  of  Spanish  BancH,  writes  as  follows  coQcemlDg 
mining  in  his  vicinity : 

The  Golden  Enterprise  FInming  and  Mining  Company  is  laying  in  Spanish  Creek  a 
fiame  10  feet  wide,  to  tap  the  great  gold-basin  at  the  foot  of  Spanish  Peak.  This 
basin  contains  an  area  of  six  miles  square,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  auriferous 
ground. 

The  mines  upon  the  more  elevated  portions  of  this  basin  are  now  being  suocesafully 
worked. 

The  Plumas  Water  and  Mining  Company  worked  upon  Badger  Hill  for  one 
hundred  days  last  summer,  with  200  feet  hydraulic  pressure  and  1,000  inches  water, 
miner's  measure,  and  cleaned  up  $23,000.  They  have  the  bed-rock  and  much  of  the 
bottom-gravel  to  work  in  yet.  This  mine  is  worked  through  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  with 
a  5-fqot  flume,  upon  a  grade  of  10  inches  to  12  feet  length.  The  depth  of  the  hill  in 
the  center  is  160  feet;  the  gravel  is  about  50feet  in  depth,  the  remaining  ground  being 
streaked  with  pipe-clay  and  fine  gravel.    This  hill  contains  37^  acres. 

Gopher  Hill  has  about  the  same  depth  as  Badger,  contains  140  acres,  and  is  owned 
by  five  different  parties.  This  hill  has  been  poorly  supplied  with  water.  Thomas  Hay- 
cock worked  one  hundred  days  this  year,  with  100  feet  pressure  and  900  inches  water, 
through  a  24-iuch  flume  upon  a  grade  of  14  inches  to  12  feet,  and  cleaned  up  125,000. 
Several  of  the  locations  upon  this  hill  are  being  drifted,  and  yield  from  $3  to  $30  to  the 
day's  work.  The  Home  Stake  claims,  upon  this  hill,  owned  by  Morris  Smith  and  others, 
have  produced  from  drifting  in  one-half  acre  of  ground  $13,000.  The  number  of  acres 
in  this  location  is  15}. 

The  general  course  of  the  bed-rock  in  this  region  is  north  about  40^  west.  There  are 
many  claims  worked  by  individual  miners,  with  varied  success;  but  all  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  locations. 

The  Maxwell  Ditch  and  Mining  Company  owns  a  large  tract  of  groand 
on  Spanish  Greek,  six  miles  from  Qaincy.  Work  was  commenced  on 
its  ditch  in  1872.  The  water  is  taken  from  Spanish  Creek.  The  flume, 
5  feet  in  width  and  about  the  same  in  depth,  is  900  feet  in  lengtli  from 
the  head  to  where  the  water  enters  the  ditch.  It  was  an  expensive 
piece  of  work,  as  in  many  places  large  points  of  rock  had  to  be  blasted 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  foundation,  and  in  others  it  is  up- 
held by  frame  timbers  30  or  40  feet  in  height  Lumber  and  timbers 
for  the  flume  were  ^'  shot  ^  down  the  almost  vertical  face  of  the 
mountain  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ditch  is  3  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  3  feet  deep  in  solid  ground,  and  carries  2,000  inches  of  water. 
At  the  crossing  of  Black  Hawk  Creek  the  water  is  legi  into  a  section  of 
27-inch  iron  pipe,  420  feet  long,  and  having  a  depression  and  elevation 
of  75  feet.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  crossing  of  Black  Hawk  the  com- 
pany has  two  ^^ giants"  at  work,  making  an  opening  in  the  gravel  with 
good  prospects.  The  water  lasts  the  whole  season.  The  ditch  will  be 
extended  down  the  river  as  fast  as  required,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
numerous  bars  and  gravel-beds  under  the  ditch-line  will  pay  hand- 
somely for  working  in  this  way. 

At  La  Porte,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  near  the  line  of 
Sierra  County,  extensive  and  profitable  hydraulic  operations  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  past  twenty  years  by  Messrs.  Conly  &  Oo^ll,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  fifteen  years  of  mining  will  be  required  to  ex- 
haust the  ground  now  opened.  About  6  acres  have  been  washed  during 
the  present  year,  3ielding,  approximately,  $100,000.  Conly  &  Gowell 
have  a  flume  6,000  feet  in  length,  on  a  light  grade.  They  use  two  ^'  mon- 
itors,'' running  through  each  pipe  700  inches  of  water,  besides  a  large 
stream  turned  on  during  the  wat^-season  for  the  purpose  of  runtiing  off 
the  tailings.    The  bank  is  from  50  to  80  feet  in  depth,  and  the  pay  so 
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uniform  that  the  clean-np  of  the  seasoD  con  be  calcolated  before  opera- 
tions are  commenced.  One  of  the  pecnliar  features  of  the  claim  is  the 
heavy  deposit  of  auriferous  black  sand,  which  is  concentrated  and  sold 
in  San  Francisco,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Swansea,  Wales.  These  con- 
centrated sands  have  been  sold  At  rates  as  high  as  $560  per  ton. 

The  Argentine  mine,  owned  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Judson,  is  situated 
in  a  district  through  which  run  innumerable  stringers  and  ledges  of 
quartz,  all  carrying  more  or  less  gold.  The  bed-rock  is  talcose  slate, 
carrying  gold-bearing  sulphqrets  which  assay  from  $50  to  $500  to  the 
ton,  while  to  crush  the  whole  indiscriminately  will  pay  from  $5  to  $20. 
A  great  portion  of  the  quartz  is  decomposed,  from  which  the  gold  readily 
frees  itself  upon  being  washed,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  induced  the 
owners  to  fit  up  hydraulic  diggings.  Their  flume  at  the  head  is  1,200  feet 
long,  dumping  into  a  steep  canon ;  thence  the  tailings  run  over  a  rough 
ground-sluice  700  feet,  when  they  are  picked  up  by  a  flume  and  run 
through  an  under-current,  after  which  they  resume  their  travels,  to  be 
caught  up  again  by  anothei  under-current.  This  operation  is  repeated 
four  times  after  leaving  the  main  flume,  and  the  tailings  are  finally  dropped 
into  Greenhorn  gulch,  about  one  mUe  from  their  starting-point.  This 
system  of  working  the  auriferous  slates  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  the  seam-diggings  of  El  Dorado  County. 

Plumas  County  contains  many  quartz-ledges;  but  this  branch  of 
mining  has  not  so  far  been  conducted  with  marked  success.  The  prin- 
cipal quartz-mine  of  the  county  is  the  Plumas  Eureka,  owned  in  Lon- 
don, England, 'the  returns  from  which  will  be  found  elsewherid  in  this 
report  An  extensive  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  has  been  but 
partially  prospected,  traverses  the  county  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
cropping  out  boldly  on  French  Bavine^  near  Bich  Bar,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Feather  Biver,  and  showing  a  width  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  in  a 
formation  of  talcose  slate.  This  ledge  is  now  being  developed  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Warner,  of  Bich  Bar,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Whiting,  of  Quincy,  and  their 
associates.  The  completion  of  a  wagon-road  from  Oroville  up  the  North 
Fork  of  Feather  Biver  to  Sierra  Valley  will  open  a  rich  mineral  region 
in  Plumas  County  now  comparatively  unknown. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Harkness,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  engaged  during  the 
summer  of  1874  in  making  explorations  of  the  high  region  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Plumas  and  Lassen  Counties,  and  has  made  some  discoveries  of 
an  interesting  character. 

The  region  visited  by  Doctor  Harkness  presents  a  vast  field  of  vol- 
canic disturbance,  covering  an  estimated  area  of  about  eight  thousand 
square  miles,  within  which  limit  he  found  no  less  than  one  hundred  ex- 
tinct craters.  He  was  occupied  twenty  days  in  his  explorations,  accom- 
panied by  guides.  At  one  point,  on  the  dividing  line  of  Plumas  and 
I^Eissen  Counties,  he  discovered  a  large  crater  which  was  surrounded  by 
unquestionable  evidences  of  having  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  a 
recent  i)eriod.  It  had  burst  forth  at  one  end  of  a  lake,  which  now 
covers  an  area  of  about  three  square  miles,  turning  the  outlet  from  its 
original  cl^nnel  and  raising  the  waters  of  the  lake  a  considerable  height. 
The  volcanic  cone  rises  to  about  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius,  and  is 
much  steeper.  It  is  covered  with  pumice  and  volcanic  ash  of  recent  ori- 
gin, as  no  signs  of  disintegration  of  the  lava  are  apparent.  Scattered 
about  the  lake,  which  has  been  hemmed  in  and  raised,  are  the  stumps 
of  trees,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation.  The  overflow 
of  the  volcano  was  evidently  not  in  a  molten  state  entirely,  as  the  trunks 
of  trees  are  found  standing  in  different  portions  of  the  lava-field  only 
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partially  bnrned  through.  In  other  places  the  lava-beds  are  thickly 
pitted  with  cavities,  varying  from  2  to  4  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  On 
sounding  these  cavities  the  stumps  of  trees  are  found  at  the  bottom, 
the  trunks  above  having  been  bnrned  away  after  the  lava  had  cooled 
and  set.  At  other  places,  on  high  land  not  reached  by  the  lava,  the 
sides  of  the  trees  toward  the  volcano  have  been  burned  away  by  the 
heat.  IS'ature  has  since  been  at  work  repairing  the  mischief,  and  the 
charred  sides  of  the  trees  have  been  partially  covered  &gain,  the  over- 
growth uniformly  showing  about  twenty-five  annular  rings,  which  affords 
very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  burning  did  not  occur  much  longer 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  lava-overflow  from  this  crater  covers 
about  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  bears  as  fresh  an  appearance  as 
if  it  had  but  recently  cooled. 
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SISKIYOU  AND  KLAMATH  COUNTIES. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  California,  and  adjoining  Oregon,  are  sit- 
uated the  ooanties  of  Siskiyon  and  Klamath,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  10,740  square  miles  and  a  population  of  less  than  9,000.  Mining,  both 
Tein  and  placer,  is  carried  on  in  the  western  portion  of  these  counties, 
near  the  Del  Korte  line,  where  the  auriferous  slates  occur  and  massive 
ledges  of  quartz  are  found.  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  firsb  volume  of 
Geology  of  California,  says  of  this  comparatively  unknown  portion  of 
the  State : 

The  whole  of  the  region  aboat  the  junction  of  the  Del  Norte,  SiskiyoUf  and  Klamath 
Coonties  is  highly  impressive  in  character  from  the  evidence  it  exhibits  of  having 
undergone  an  immense  denudation.  The  great  body  of  the  mountains  has  been  lifted 
up  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  not  in  one  continuous  chain,  as  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  but  in  a  number  of  irregular  and  independent  masses,  and  these  have  been  so 
cut  up  and  furrowed  by  the  action  of  denuding  forces  as  to  leave  a  labyrinth  of  sharp 
ridffes  and  peaks,  separated  by  deep  cafions,  cut  down  to  a  depth  often  as  great  as 
6fiSo  or  6y000  feet^  a  large  part  of  which  can  only  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual 
wearing  away  of  the  rock  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  walls  of  these 
stupendoofl  ravines. 

Sawyei's  Bar,  the  center  of  the  mining-region,  is  reached  fh>m  Scott's 
Yalley  over  a  trail  which  is  closed  by  snow  four  months  in  the  year. 
The  want  of  a  wagon-road  is  severely  felt  by  every  resident  of  this 
miningndistrict.  The  Salmon  Eiver,  which  has  yielded  immense  riches, 
jftows  through  the  town,  and  is  still  worked  to  advantage  by  a  large 
number  of  miners.  The  quartz-interest  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  as  extensive  and  rich  as  any  other  mining-district  in  the  State. 

The  works  of  the  Black  Bear  Company  are  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  northern  country,  and  comprise  mill,  chlorination-works, 
saw-mill,  foundery,  &c.  The  mill  has  32  stamps,  with  a  capacity  of  48 
tons  per  day.  The  new  battery  is  erected  in  a  substantial  manner. 
The  mortar-beds  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  10  feet  long  and  30 
by  48  inches,  and  keyed  together.  These  are  stood  upon  end  upon  a 
ibundation  made  of  fine  quartz-dust,  which  is  tamped  down  with  hot 
irons,  thereby  making  it  as  hard,  and  firmer,  if  possible,  than  rock.  It 
takes  four  men  a  whole  day  to  lay  a  half  an  inch  depth  of  this  dust.  The 
space  around  the  mortar-blocks  is  then  filled  in  with  rock,  packed  care- 
fully and  closely  together  by  hand,  and  the  result  is  a  battery  without 
the  least  jar.  The  10-stamp  batteiy  now  in  operation  is  built  in  a  like 
manner ;  eight  of  the  stamps  are  fitted  with  revolving  blanket- troughs. 
The  quartz  is  delivered  at  the  mill  from  the  mine  in  wagons,  which  carry 
eight  tons.  These  wagons  when  they  arrive  at  the  mill  are  backed  up 
to  the  dump,  the  hind  wheels  blocked,  a  block  and  tackle,  suspended 
from  a  derrick,  hooked  on  to  the  fore  end  of  the  wagon,  which  is  then 
hoisted  up,  and  the  rock  slides  out  of  the  hind  end  in  close  proximity  to 
the  batteries.  From  here  the  quartz  is  fed  into  the  batteries,  and 
crushed  by  the  stamps.  The  treatment  is  the  usual  California  process — 
amalgamation  in  battery,  copper  plates,  and  blanket  washings.  The 
blankets  are  changed  and  washed  about  every  ten  minutes.  The 
blanket  washings  and  tailings  are  put  into  a  Stevenson  pan,  which 
grinds  them  still  finer ;  from  this  pan  they  run  into  a  settler,  team  which, 
by  constant  stirring,  the  snlphnrets  are  caused  to  flow  out  and  into 
two  of  Hendy's  concentrators.  After  leaving  these,  they  pass  to  the 
chlorination-works.  In  addition  to  the  Hendy's  concentrators,  there 
are  two  large,  old-fashioned  buddies,  which  are  likewise  kept  constantly 
at  work  concentrating  the  sulphurets.  The  company  has  also  a  well- 
appointed  foundery,  in  which  are  cast  the  cams,  shoes,  and  dies  used  in 
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the  batteries,  grate-bars,  and  other  articles  oecessary  about  the  mill  or 
mine ;  also  a  saw-mill,  blacksmith-shop,  boarding-house,  a  brick  office 
for  the  superintendent,  and  three  or  four  neat  private  residences  with 
tasty  gardens,  store-houses,  stables,  &c.  The  batteries,  pan,  settlers, 
concentrators,  saw-mill,  and  blower  for  foundery  are  driven  by  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  wheel  17  feet  in  diameter,  with  250  feet  pressure  when  there  is 
plenty  of  water.  When  the  water  gives  out  the  motive-power  is  famished 
by  a  60-horse-power  double  engine,  the  steam  for  which  is  generated  in  a 
boiler  16  feet  long  by  54  inches  in  diameter.  The  mill-building  is  large 
and  spacious,  being  84  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long.  The  pay-roll  numbers 
over  ninety  men,  who  receive  from  $50  to  $60  per  month.  The  width 
of  the  ledge  varies  from  5  to  45  feet,  and  the  ore  yields  an  average  of 
$25  per  ton.  New  machinery  is  being  erected  underground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  the  chute  and  extending  the  lower  level  to  the 
Yellow  Jacket,  which  yielded  $40  to  the  ton.  The  ledge  extends,  and  is 
owned  by  the  company,  5,200  feet,  and  runs  north  and  south.  The 
present  mill  is  located  over  two  miles  from  the  mine,  which  entails  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  transfer  of  quartz  to  the  mill. 

Two  miles  distant,  on  the  extension  of  the  same  ledge,  is  the  Klamath 
Gold-Quartz  Company.  The  prospects  of  the  Klamath  are  equal  to  those 
of  its  neighbor.  The  mill  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  containing  32 
stamps.  The  ledge  is  steadily  increasing  as  it  is  followed  down,  both 
in  width,  extent,  and  richness.  Should  this  development  continue  and 
its  prospects  be  as  good  as  at  present,  the  milling-capacity  (i32  stamps) 
will  be  doubled  next  year.  The  track  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and 
incline  to  mill  is  3,000  feet  long,  yet  quartz  can  be  carried  the  whole  dis- 
tance and  delivered  in  mill  for  35  cents  per  ton.  Should  the  milling- 
poweir  be  increased,  it  is  thought  that  the  ore  can  be  delivered  for  30 
cents  per  ton.  The  district  is  young  and  its  resources  are  not  fully 
tested. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  township,  and  about  two  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line,  is  the  Morning  Star,  at  the  head  of  Jackass  gulch,  which 
has  been  wonderfully  rich  in  gold.  This  vein  is  believ^  to  be  the 
source  whence  the  gulch  obtained  its  very  valuable  deposit. 

It  is  chiefly  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  and  of  getting 
over  the  mountain  which  has  prevented  the  vicinity  of  Sawyei'^s  Bar 
from  becoming  an  important  gold-quartzmining district 

Becent  accounts  from  Oregon  advise  us  of  the  discovery,  in  Jackson 
County,  on  Bogue  Biver,  of  extensive  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz, 
which,  from  their  situation,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  continuatioa 
of  the  system  now  being  explored  in  Klamath  and  Siskiyou  Counties. 
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TRINITY  COUNTY. 

This  coQDty,  situated  in  the  northwestern  paxt  of  the  Skate,  between 
the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  derives  its 
name  ftom  Trinity  Biver,  a  large  stream  rising  in  the  Scott  and  Siski- 
yon  ranges,  flowing  in  a  circuitous  manner  through  the  county,  and 
emptying  into  the  Klamath,  through  which  its  waters  And  their  way  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  chains 
of  lofty  mouutains  composed  of  granite  and  slates,  the  sides  of  which 
have  been  eroded  in  deep  gulchesand  canons.  The  Trinity  and  Salmon 
Mountains,  separating  the  eounty  from  the  Upper  Sacramento  Valley, 
Teach  a  great  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  snow  nearly  through  the 
summer.  The  passes  over  these  mountains  have  an  altitude  of  over 
4,000  feet,  rendering  access  difilcult  during  the  winter-months.  The 
valley-system*  of  the  county  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1,700  feet 
above  sea-level. 

From  1851  to  1858,  Trinity  County  had  a  population  of  about  4,000 
working  miners,  whose  earnings  aggregated  scarcely  $2,000,000  per  year. 
Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  county  during 
the  past  year,  says  the  miners  now  there  do  not  exceed  one-tbird  of  that 
number,  and  yet  it  is  estimated  that  their  gross  earnings  will  this  year 
amount  to  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  may  even  reach  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  making  yearly  average  wages  of  nearly  8900  to  the  man,  while 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  work  more  than  half,  certainly  not  over 
two-thirds,  of  the  time. 

The  gravel  or  channel  system  of  Trinity  County  is  but  little  understood. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  observed,  the  auriferous  deposits  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  enormous  drifts  filling  pre-existing  valleys  than  of  the  channel- 
oharacteristics  of  Placer,  Nevada,  and  Sierra  Counties.  Oapt.  Geo.  H. 
Atkins,  of  Weaverville,  a  miner  of  extended  experience  and  close  obser- 
vation, informs  me  that  two  or  more  of  these  ranges  of  drifts  extend 
across  the  county  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction.  One  of  these 
has  been  traced  forty  miles,  and  forms  a  succession  of  high  ridges,  occa- 
sionally cut  by  modern  streams,  and  showing  a  depth  of  gravel  unknown 
in  other  portions  of  the  State.  It  probably  at  one  time  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Another  drift-system  occurs  further  south,  but  a  large 
portion  of  this  has  been  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  Trinity  Biver, 
leaving  occasionally  large  deposits  of  gravel  adjacent  to  either  bank 
where  the  river  has  taken  a  sharp  turn.  Of  this  class  is  the  Atkins  & 
Lowden  property,  eight  ori^n  miles  from  Weaverville,  noticed  at  some 
length  elsewhere. 

Weaverville,  the  county-seat,  is  situated  in  the  Weaverville  Basin, 
which  seems  to  be  a  depression  occurring  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  drifts^ 
above  alluded  to.  The  deposit  of  gravel  is  here  very  deep,  and  has  no 
natural  outlet  deep  enough  to  be  available  for  other  than  surface-wash- 
ings. During  the  year  1852,  while  placer-mining  was  actively  carried 
on  at  Weaverville,^  the  citizens  commenced  a  prospecting-shaft  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  depth  of  the  gravel  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  bottom  could  be  practically  worked.  Much  to  their  astonishment, 
no  bed-rock  was  reached  that  season,  and  the  work  was  continued  dur- 
ing 1853,  and  finished  in  1854.  Mr.  Sites,  who  had  charge  of  the  work, 
informs  me  that  the  shaft  passed  through  alternate  strata  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  bowlders,  and  occasionally  a  layer  of  talcose  material.  What 
was  supposed  to  be  the  bed-rock  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  660  feet. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  matter  passed  through  was  auriferous ;  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  bottom  did  not  prove  proportionately  richer 
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than  the  top.     This  exploration  only  proved  the  impracticability  of 
working  the  ground  lower  than  the  natural  outlet  of  the  basin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  mining  enterprises  of  this  section  is  the 
Davidson  flume.  This  is  a  large  and  costly  structure  laid  down  along 
Weaver  Creek  for  the  purpose  pf  running  off  and  disqharging  into 
Trinity  Kiver  the  tailings  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  been 
collecting  in  Weaver  Basin,  and  have  so  accumulated  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  mining-operations  there.  Nearly  a  mile  of  this  flume 
has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  leaving  five  miles  yet 
to  be  built.  It  is  16  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  constructed  of  heavy 
lumber,  and  anchored  with  iron  bolts  into  the  bed-rock.  The  winter 
before  last  being  dry,  there  was  not  enough  water  to  carry  off  any  great 
amount  of  tailings,  and  it  was  feared  the  work  would  prove  a  failure. 
With  the  present  abundance  of  water,  however,  it  is  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  relieving  many  of  the  overcharged  claims,  and  prom- 
ising the  proprietors  a  rich  harvest  of  gold.  This  structure  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  the  one  10  and  the  other  6  feet  wide.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  water  both  are  kept  runuingat  the  same  time.  Wh^i 
the  water  diminishes,  it  is  all  turned  into  one  and  the  other  cleaned  up. 
The  final  success  of  this  flume  should  encourage  the  projectors  of  these 
tailing-operations  elsewhere  in  the  State  to  perseverance,  as  only  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water  seems  necessary  to  insure  good  results ;  and 
this  can  in  most  cases  be  readily  commanded.  If  $4:0,000  or  $50,000, 
and,  possibly,  $60,000  or  $80,000,  can  be  extracted  from  these  tailings 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  worked  on  such  a  comparatively 
limited  scale,  what  might  be  expected  from  the  steady  operations  of  an 
enterprise  like  that  designed  to  re  wash  the  tailings  of  Bear  Eiver  and 
similar  localities  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  I 

The  McGillivray  property  is  situated  fifteen  miles  below  Weaver\dlle, 
on  the  main  Trinity.  This  consists  of  extensive  river-bars,  farming- 
lands  highly  improved,  water-franchises,  ditches,  &c.  The  clean-up  of 
the  present  season,  is  estimated  at  $75,000,  two-thirds  of  it  net  profits ; 
and  this  production  could,  without  any  very  great  expenditure,  be  nearly 
doubled.  A  similar  property,  belonging  to  Doctor  Ware,  located  one  mile 
above  Weaverville,  was  disposed  Of  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  purchasers 
being  mostly  Resident  miners.  A  diteh  has  recently  been  completed 
carrying  a  portion  of  the  water  appurtenant  to  this  estate  upon  Oregon 
Gulch  Mountain,  where  it  is  now  being  used  for  piping  off  a  deposit  of 
rich  gravel  owned  by  the  company.  This  ditch,  which  is  four  miles 
long  and  carries  2,500  inches  of  water,  was  built  in  three  months — a  feat 
that  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of  the  builders,  the  weather  having  been 
much  of  the  time  very  unfavorable  for  out-door  operations. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  surface-placers,  bars,  and  streams  of  Trinity, 
about  the  year'1860,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  decadence  which  lasted 
for  ten  years,  when  the  deep  gravel-deposits  of  the  county  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  hydraulic  miners  of  Nevada  and 
Placer  Oounties,  who  acquired  by  location  and  purchase  extensive  areas 
of  gravel-ground,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  and  construct  mining-canals 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  large  quantities  of  water.  Several  of 
these  operations  are  only  equaled  in  magnitude  by  the  great  operations 
in  the  central  counties.  Among  these  is  the  Oregon  Gulch  JVIining 
Company's  property,  a  few  miles  west  of  Weaverville,  which  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Ward  claim,  having  been  worked  by  Mr.  James  Ward 
during  the  rainy  seasons  of  several  years  past  with  a  light  head  of 
water,  at  times  not  more  than  100  inches.  The  present  owners,  Messrs. 
Atkins,  Loveridge,  Lowden,  and  others,  are  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
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straction  of  a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  ample  sapply  of 
water  on  the  ground.  This  ditch  is  4  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  6}  feet 
on  top,  3  feet  deep,  and  ran  on  a  grade  of  11.20  feet  to  the  mile.  It  will 
carry  2,500  inches  of  water  this  season,  and  after  becoming  settled  wiU 
carry  3,000  inches  or  more.  The  line  is  graded  7^  feet  wide  and  the  ex- 
cavation made  close  into  the  bank,  leaving  not  less  than  a  foot  of  solid 
earth  on  the  outside,  which  greatly  strengthens  the  ditch  and  will  do  , 
mnch  to  prevent  breaks  and  other  damage.  Thus  far  the  ground  has 
been  of  a  character  easily  worked,  much  of  it  such  that  it  could  be 
spaded.  Most  of  the  rock  is  of  a  rotten,  seamy  character,  easily  worked, 
and  but  little  blasting  has  therefore  to  be  done.  No  flumiug  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  line,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  nearly  four  miles  in 
length,  and  all  ditch.  Near  the  top  of  the  divide  they  are  engaged  in 
running  a  cut }  from  this  they  will  tunnel  a  short  distance,  raise  a  shaft, 
and  sluice  out<a  hole  for  a  reservoir.  From  this  reservoir  it  is  intended  ' 
to  run  the  water  down  a  ravine  and  take  it  up  in  a  pipe.  Eleven  hundred 
feet  of  15-inch  ircm  pipe  will  be  required  to  convey  the  water  on  the  claim, 
and  250  feet  pressure  will  be  used.  Much  more  pressure  can  be  secured 
if  neede<l,  but  the  bank  being  easy  to  cut,  250  feet  is  considered  all- 
sufficient.  A  4-foot  flume,  of  forty  boxes,  will  be  put  in  here*  and  the 
dirt  dumped  and  redumped,  and  run  through  three  6-foot  flumes  of 
four  boxes  each  before  it  reaches  the  bed  of  the  gulch  several  hundred 
feet  below.  Under-cnrrents  and  all  other  improvements  and  appliances 
for  saving  gold  will  be  used  extensively. 
A  writer  in  the  Trinity  Journal,  in  referring  to  this  claim,  says : 

The  crayel-depoBit  forminfj:  the  Oregon  Galoh  Moantain  is  not  eqnaled  by  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  reservoir  cut  on  the  top  of  the  bill  is  in  gravel  of  ^m- 
ilar  character,  and  prospects  equaUy  as  well  as  that  being  worked  by  Mr.  Ward,  some 
900  feet  below  the  summit.  The  slate  bed-rock  is  more  than  100  feet  lower  than 
the  leyel  on  which  Ward  is  working,  and  the  gravel  is  of  the  same  character  and 
qnality.  If  this  bed-rock  goes  in  on  a  level,  as  it  nndonbtedly  does,  we  have  here  a 
gravel-deposit  of  not  less  than  1,000  feet  in  depth,  which  prospects  very  rich  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  As  to  the  prospects,  from  6  to  10  cents  is  frequently  found  in  a 
shovelful  of  the  gravel,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  wash  a  shovelful  without  obtain- 
ing several  colors.  The  hole  from  which  Mr.  Ward  has  taken  some  $10,000  is  not  so 
large  but  that  it  could  be  worked  in  ten  days  with  a  Little  Giant  and  a  good  head  of 
water.  On  the  bed-rock  below,  Mr.  Dyer  has  this  winter  been  ranning  a  claim,  usine 
Ward's  water ;  has  already  taken  $600  from  his  flume,  and  will  probably  get  as  mucn 
more  in  cleaning  the  bed-rock.  The  piece  of  ground  he  has  sluiced  off  is  about  equal 
to  half  a  day's  work  with  a  good  rig  and  plenty  of  water.  It  may  seem  like  exaggera- 
tion when  we  say  that  the  amonnt  of  ground  these  men  have  moved  was  so  small  and 
paid,  so  largely,  but  such  are  the  facts,  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  tho 
matter.  And  they  did  not  get  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gold  at  that.  Desiring 
to  know  how  much  6ne  gold  he  lost,  ]$^r.  Ward  last  summer  washed  sixty  buckets  of 
his  tailings  in  a  rocker,  and  realized  $5,  or  8  cents  to  the  bucket.  We  have  never 
made  detailed  estimates  of  the  probable  amount  of  pay  in  this  ground,  but  with  a 
good  rigging  and  plenty  of  water  it  cannot  fall  much  below  $500  per  day,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  go  to  a  thousand,  or  even  higher.  It  is  probable  that  after  this  season  the  com- 
pany will  find  it  necessary  to  work  this  immense  deposit  in  three  or  four  benches,  as 
it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  work  a  1,000-foot  gravel-bank  from  the  bed-rock. 
As  to  how  this  immense  bed  or  channel  of  auriferous  gravel  was  deposited  there,  much 
speculation  is  indulged  in,  but  it  certainly  seems  that  in  ages  long  ago  Oregon  gulch 
was  the  natural  outlet  of  Weaverville  Basin. 

This  enterprise  is  one  of  many  of  a  similar  character  in  this  portion 
of  the  county.  Several  claims  having,  like  this,  an  outlet  on  Oregon 
gulch,  are  preparing  for  opening  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  With  the  vast  extent  of  rich  gravel  in  this  county,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  interest  should  have  lain  dormant  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1874  that  the  improved  appliances 
of  hydraulic  mining,  so  generally  in  use  in  Nevada  and  Placer  Counties, 
were  introduced  in  Trinity. 
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The  Backeye  GompaDy's  mining  property  is  between  Stewart's  Fork  of 
the  Trinity  Biver  and  Ensh  Greek,  a  tributary  of  the  Trinity,  eight 
miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Weaverville.  The  company 
have  acquired -960  acres  of  auriferoas  gravel  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
channel,  which  once  had  its  outlet  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ground, 
forming  a  high  ridge  with  deep  gorges  on  either  side,  is  favorably  situ- 
ated for  hydraulic  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

The  deposits  of  this  channel  form  an  extensive  plateau  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Salmon  and  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  average  three 
miles  in  width,  with  a  length  of  more  than  forty  miles.  The  depth  of 
auriferous  gravel,  from  the  highest  point  of  the  plateau  to  bed-rock,  has 
been  estimated  at  1,000  feet  and  more.  Prospeoting-shafts  sunk  at 
various  points  have  demonstrated  the  richness  of  this  gravel  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  forty  miles.  The  bed-rock  was  reached  only  in  one 
place,  Weaverville  Basin. 

Another  favorable  feature  in  the  deposits  of  this  channel  is  the  absence 
of  lava,  cement,  and  pipe-clay }  nor  is  the  gravel  strongly  cemented, 
being  easy  to  wash,  while  the  gold  is  of  fine  quality. 

A  mining-canal  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Buckeye  Gompany,  and  par- 
tially completed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  this  plateau  the  waters 
of  Stewart's  Fork  and  its  tributaries.  This  canal  will  be  twenty  miles 
long,  and  will  take  up  the  waters  of  Stewart's  Fork  and  eleven  tributary 
streams.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lowden,  United  States  deputy  mineral-surveyor, 
estimates  the  quantity  of  water  available  during  .the  dry  season  at  8,610 
inches,  (miners'  measurement,)  and  states  that  the  water-supply  will  at 
no  time  run  below  5,000  inches;  while  for  several  months  the  supply 
will  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  ditch,  or  the  probable 
demand  for  many  years.  This  canal  will  supply  a  mining-country  hav- 
ing an  area  of  eighteen  miles  in  length,  three  miles  in  width,  and  an 
estimated  average  depth  of  500  feet,  comprising  Buckeyd  Bidge,  Brown's 
Hill,  Musser  Hill,  and  Bolt's  HiU. 

The  Buckeye  canal,  as  surveyed,  will  be  twenty -one  miles  in  length, 
8  feet  wide  on  top,  5  feet  wide  on  bottom,  and  3^  feet  deep,  having  a 
eapaeity  of  fiom  2,500  to  3,000  inches.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  M.  £.,  has 
made  the  following  estimate  of  cost  of  construction:  Earth-excavation, 
per  cubic  yard,  15  cents;  earth  and  decomposed  rock,  20  cents;  earth 
and  detached  rock,  50  cents ;  country -rock,  (slate,)  $1.  The  total  cost 
will  approximate  $60,000.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  utilize  sAl  the  avail- 
able water,  a  lower  ditch  of  like  capacity  can  be  constructed  for  the 
same  amount.    Water  will  be  sold  at  12^  cents  per  inch. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  system  of  canals  above  described,  all  of 
which  will  probably  be  finished  in  1875,  mining  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
this  county  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  proven 
richness  of  its  gravel-deposits.  The  topographical  features  of  the 
country  are  unfavorable  for  the  accumulation  of  heavy  masses  of  snow 
near  the  gravel-ridges,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  mountain- 
sides. It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  tap  the  streams  near  their 
heads,  and  by  this  means,  with  long  lines  of  ditches,  an  ample  supply 
of  water  will  be  obtained  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Among  the  important  gravel-mining  claims  of  Trinity  Gounty  may 
be  noted  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Atkins  &  Lowden,  at  Grass  Valley 
Greek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trinity  Eiver,  four  miles  south  of  Wea- 
verville Basin.  This  company  owns  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
the  greater  portion  is  hydraulic-mining  ground.  Water  is  taken  from 
Grass  Valley  Greek  by  means  of  two  ditches,  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1,600  inches;  and  a  third  ditch  will  be  constructed  during  the  year  1875, 
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by  means  of  which  all  the  water  of  Grass  Valley  Greek  may  be  brought 
to  the  highest  point  on  the  gravel-ridge.  This  will  furnish  a  summer 
supply  of  2,000  inches,  and  at  no  season  will  the  supply  fall  below  a 
working-head.  The  outlet  of  the  claim  is  through  Little  Greek  into  the 
Trinity  Biver.  This  seems  to  be  a  detached  mass  of  gravel,  which  has 
been  left  standing  in  consequence  of  the  Trinity  Biver  making  a  sharp 
turn  at  this  point.  The  existence  of  gravel  on  benches  and  points  above 
the  present  banks  of  the  Trinity.,  for  many  miles  north  and  east  of  this 
large  accumulation,  indicates  that  the  Trinity  has  repeatedly  cut  through 
the  ancient  bed  of  deposit.  The  workiugs  of  1874  prove  the  ground  to 
be  as  rich  as  the  standard  of  the  central  counties,  a  surface-bench  hav- 
ing yielded  7^  cents  to  the  cubic  yard.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  ia 
unknown. 

The  resources  of  Trinity  Gounty  are  comparatively  unknown,  and 
until  the  past  year  have  b^n  unappreciated.  Its  mountains  are  inter- 
sected with  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  yet  the  county  possesses 
but  one  quartz-mill,  a  small  mill  of  five  stamps.  Immense  ridges  of 
auriferous  gravel,  of  a  proven  depth  of  from  500  to  800  feet,  whose  rioh- 
ness  has  b^n  demonstrated  by  surface- washing  with  the  small  heads  of 
water  accumulated  in  the  rainy  season  and  by  prospeoting-shafts,  may 
be  traced  for  miles  within  its  boundaries,  and  yet  up  to  the  pres^it 
time  no  work  has  been  done  fbr  more  than  three  months  in  the  year. 
Extensive  deposits  of  cinnabar  exist  near  Trinity  Genter,  from  which 
shipments  of  quicksilver  were  made  within  three  months  from  the  period 
of  breaking  ground.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  valley-system  of  this 
county  is  less  than  2,000  feet }  and  its  soil  will  produce  in  profusion  ail 
the  products  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  large  population.  Its 
mountadns  are  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  the  cttmate  is  mild  and 
equable. 

SONOMA,  NAPA,  AND  LAEE  COUNTIES. 

The  counties  of  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Lake,  lying  between  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Glear  Lake,  have  been  the  scene  of  considerable  ex^te- 
ment  during  the  year  1874,  cousequent  upon  the  discovery  and  opening 
of  rich  mines  of  silver  and  quicksilver.  In  Kapa  Gounty  alono  it  is  esti* 
mated  that  at  least  9250,000  has  been  disbursed  for  labor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines,  and  as  much  more  expended  for  mining-machinery, 
f[imaces,  retorts,  &c.  Probably  the  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Lake  have 
each  derived  as  much  benefit  through  the  development  of  their  mineral 
resources  as  Napa  Gounty. 

A  belt  of  eruptive  rock  of  a  porphyritic  nature  extends  tvom  the  head 
of  San  Fancisco  Bay  through  these  three  counties  to  the  vicinity  of 
Glear  Lake.  Mount  Saint  Helena,  in  Napa  Gounty,  which  reaches  an 
altitude  of  about  4,400  feet,  is  the  culminating  point  of  Uiis  upheavaL 
Immediately  eastward  of  this  volcanic  belt  is  a  region  of  meta- 
morphic  slates,  sandstones,  and  serpentine,  very  similar  to  the  mercury- 
bearing  rocks  of  New  Almaden  and  New  Idria.  As  early  as  1860,  cin- 
nabar was  discovered  in  this  range,  and  many  locations  were  made ;  but 
the  low  price  of  quicksilver,  resulting  from  the  large  production  of  the 
leading  mines  of  the  world,  rendered  this  class  of  mining  hazardous,  if 
not  unprofitable.  Only  one  mine,  the  Bedington,  at  Knoxville,  Lake 
Gounty,  now  the  most  productive  quicksilver-mine  in  Galifomia,  has 
been  worked  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  In  1870,  the  New  Almaden, 
of  Santa  Glara  Gounty,  ceased  to  be  largely  productive,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  Almaden  of  Spain  was  dosed,  owing  to  the  domestic 
troubles  prevailing  in  that  country.    The  rapidly-increasing  price  of 
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qnicksilver,  which  steadily  advanced  from  50  cents  to  f  1.50  per  pound, 
proved  an  inc€{ntive  to  discovery  and  exploration,  and  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  many  valuable  mines,  the  production  of  which  is  elsewhere 
given  in  tabular  form. 

I  subjoin  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  leading  mines. 

The  Great  Western  mine  is  situated  on  the  ridge  which  separates  Napa 
and  Lake  Goanties,  a  few  miles  north  of  Saint  Helena  Mountain.  The 
company  has  a  patent  for  the  mine  and.  1,600  acres  of  timber-land.  A 
10-ton  f arnace  and  another  of  30  tons'  capacity,  with  six  iron  condensers, 
were  in  operation  in  December,  1874.  The  mine  is  producing  about  350 
flasks  of  quicksilver  a  month.  Two  main  tunnels  have  been  run  from 
opposite  sides  to  the  center  of  the  hill,  where  they  are  connected  with  a 
shai^  70  feet  deep.  From  the  shaft  parallels  have  been  run,  and  the  ore  is 
taken  out  through  the  tunnel  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  just  above  the 
reduction-works.  A  tunnel  has  been  commenced  below  the  works  to 
run  1,600  feet,  the  length  of  the  developed  portion  of  the  mine.  The 
ore  will  be  taken  through  this  tunnel  from  above  and  from  side-drifts. 
The  rock  is  soft ;  much  of  it  crumbles  and  is  made  into  adobes.  There 
is  1,500  feet  of  tunneling  altogether,  splendidly  timbered,  exclusive  of 
the  prospecting-tunnels,  eight  in  number.  The  quicksilver-ores  here 
are  contained  in  a  formation  of  a  serpentine  over  200  feet  in  width, 
which  has  been  cross-cut  for  40  feet,  and  found  profitable  for  that  dis- 
tance*   The  lowest  depth  attained  below  the  surface  is  400  feet. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  Oreat  Western  is  the  American  mine. 
This  company  uses  a  10-stamp  mill  for  crushing  the  ore^  after  which  it 
is  made  into  adobes,  or  bricks,  and  treated  by  a  retort  and  condensers, 
with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  (ore)  per  day. 

The  Ida  Clayton,  in  the  same  vicinity,  will  be  ranked  among  the  pro- 
ducing mines  in  1875. 

The  Manhattan  Company's  mine,  near  KnoxviUe,  Lake  County,  has 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  200  feet,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  ore 
near  the  surface.  The  company  runs  a  Enox  &  Osborn  furnace,  of  24 
tons'  capacity,  and  works  16  to  20  tons  daily,  employing  65  to  70  men  in 
atl. ,  Wages,  to  miners,  $45;  helpers,  $40;  common  laborers,  $35  per 
month  and  board,  with  cabin-accommodations.  These  are  the  standard 
wages  of  miners  and  helpers  in  the  quicksilver-region. 

The  Caliibrnia  Company's  works  are  situated  three  miles  north  of 
KnoxviUe,  near  the  line  of  Tolo  County.  The  lower  tunnel,  through 
which  all  the  ore  from  the  various  tunnels  and  surface-workings  for  3^ 
feet  above  it  is  discharged,  is  about  500  feet  long,  with  a  well-ironed 
car-track.  Above  this  is  another  tunnel,  600  feet  long,  with  its  cross- 
sections  and  stopiugs.  Above  this  is  still  a  third  tunnel,  between 
400  and  500  feet  long.  And  still  above  are  open  surface-workings, 
yielding  good  mineral,  worked  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  feet.  The  com- 
pany is  using  at  present  one  of  the  best  constructed  Knox  &  Osborn 
furnaces,  with  ample  condensing-chambers,  with  vapor-draught  extend- 
ing nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  up  the  mountain  side,  thus  free- 
ing the  whole  premises^  of  any  danger  from  hurtful  gases  or  mercury- 
poison.  Qapacity  of  furnace,  24  tons  daily.  The  fine  met-al-bearing 
dirt  and  gravel  are  concentrated  by  the  aid  of  water,  so  that  but  a 
small  amount  passes  through  the  furnace.  The  amount  of  metal-yield 
varies  according  to  quality  of  ore  used;  one  week  gave  a  yield  of  40 
tanks  of  76^  pounds  each,  but  some  weeks  run  less.  The  company 
employs  on  all  the  works,  including  extensive  wood  and  farm  opera- 
tions, 100  men.  It  erects  all  necessary  dwellings  and  owns  all  improve- 
ments made  on  its  lands. 
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The  Redington  quicksilver-mine,  of  Kooxville,  employs  250  men. 
There  are  three  Kdox  &  Osboro  fiirnaees,  and  one  more  is  being  erected. 
These  are  old-style  furnaces,  that  work  about  200  tons  per  week.  The 
Knox  &  Osborn  furnaces  yielded  about  600  to  1,000  flasks  per  month 
for  the  past  few  months.  There  is  plenty  of  good  ore  in  the  mine  on  the 
400-foot  level.  The  coi6pany  owns  the  town  and  miles  of  the  surround- 
ing lands,  with  a  vast  store  of  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  neces- 
saries, provisions,  clothes,  medicines,  &c.,  hotel  and  stable,  and  shops. 

The  Commercial  Herald,  of  San  Francisco,  says  of  this  mine: 

The  Redington  has  produced  during  the  year  7^200  flasks,  an  increase  of  3,000  flasks 
oyer  1873,  averaging  about  800  flasks  per  month  during  the  last  half  of  the  current 
year.  It  gives  promise  of  a  still  farther  increase  of  product  daring  1875,  having  Just 
•completed  a  third  new  continuous  furnace,  and  having  a  fourth  now  under  construc- 
tion. This  company  will  thus,  within  thirty  days,  have  three  fnrnaces  in  operation, 
<each  with  a  capacity  of  24  tons  daily;)  and  about  April  1,  1875,  they  will  have  four 
«uch  furnaces  in  operation,  and  may  be  expected  to  produce  thereafter  about  1,200 
£asks  per  month.  The  development  of  their  mine  has  fully  kept  pace  with  this 
increase  of  their  reduction-capacity,  and  affords  a  guarantee  of  an  ample  supply  of 
•ore  to  keep  all  their  reduction-works  busily  employed.  Besides  paying  the  large  out- 
lay for  new  construction-works,  this  mine  has  paid  its  owners  continuous  divdends 
through  the  year,  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $30  per  share,  (the  capital  stock  being 
$1,260,000,  in  1,260  shares  of  |1,000  each,)  so  that  it  now  fairly  stands  as  the  leading 
quicksilver-mine  of  the  coast. 

The  main  range  of  the  Mayacamas  Mountains  forms  the  northeastern 
boandary-line  between  Sonoma  and  Lake  Ooanties.  Between  Pine  and 
Cobb  Mountains,  links  in  the  main  chain,  rises  Big  Snlphnr  Creek,  flow- 
ing through  a  deep  gorge  formed  by  Cobb  Mountain  and  the  Hog's-back, 
a  spur  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  range.  In  the  caOon 
formed  by  these  two  mountains  the  Geyser  Springs  are  located.  Little 
Sulphur  Creek  rises  in  Pine  Mountain,  flows  west  of  the  Hog's-baek 
range  around  Geyser  Peak,  and  upites  with  Big  Sulphur,  isolating,  as 
it  were,  this  immense  upheaval,  whose  highest  point,  Geyser  Peak,  is 
3,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Little  Sulphur 
there  is  a  parallel  range  of  almost  equal  length,  which,  to  the  westward, 
breaks  into  irregular  bills,  terminating  Anally  in  the  Russian  Biver  Plain. 
We  have  now  Cobb  Mountain  in  the  main  range  for  a  background,  a 
parallel  range  known  as  the  Hog's-back  or  Geyser  Mountain,  and  still 
another  parallel  range  of  almost  equal  altitude,  the  trend  of  each  being 
southeast  and  northwest.  Little  Sulphur  Creek  flows  through  Pine 
Flat,  which  is  situated  between  the  two  ranges  last  named.  As  the 
mountains  approach  each  other  the  valley  is  pinched  out,  and  the  creek, 
leaving  the  flat,  flows  through  a  steep  and  precipitous  canon.  The  main 
quicksilver-lode  of  the  district  is  supposed  to  come  through  Pine  Mount- 
ain into  the  Hog's-back  or  Geyser  range,  near  Pine  Flat.  The  ledge  runs 
•along  this  range  in  the  direction  of  Geyser  Peak,  near  which  it  crosses 
the  ridge,  running  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  Cloverdale.  It  is  said 
that  the  outcrop  has  been  traced  until  it  terminates  with  the  coast  at  a 
vpoint  in  Mendocino  County. ' 

«  The  Oakland  mine  is  situated  in  the  Devil's  Caiion,  at  the  head  of  a 
<leep  gorge  in  the  Geyser  range.  The  location  was  made  by  tracing  to 
their  source  bowlders  and  "float"  rock  containing  cinuabar, which  were 
found  profusely  scattered  over  the  cafion.  The  Oakland  Company 
works  a  force  of  forty  miners.  There  are  six  retorts  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing 100  flasks  of  metal  a  month.  The  main  tunnel  is  run  into  the 
Jiill  113  l^t,  from  which  drifts  have  been  run  east  36  feet.  The  com- 
pany has  in  operation  a  crusher,  run  by  steam-power,  with  a  capacity 
for  crushing  100  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  also  complete  400 
feet  of  railway  from  the  tunnel  to  the  retorts.  The  ore  in  the  ledge, 
which  is  10  feet  wide,  is  cinnabar.    The  walls  of  the  ledge  are  well  de- 
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fined,  and  the  clay  lining  appears  between  the  ledge  and  both  the  npper 
and  lower  walls.    The  ore  is  richest  in  the  center  of  the  vein. 

Adjoining  the  Oakland  mine  is  the  Oeyser.  Its  massive  ontcrop 
forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  canon.  From  these  two 
ledges  the  large  amoant  of  float  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  originally 
came.  It  indicates  that  there  is  a  large  supply  in  the  main  lodes  from 
whence  these  huge  cinnabar  bowlders  were  torn. 

The  Eattlesnake,  during  the  early  period  of  its  development,  was 
known  as  a  ^^  native-quicksilver"  mine.  The  metal  is  not  in  the  form  of 
cinnabar,  but  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  tunnels  and  shafts,  and  form- 
ing little  pools  in  the  dirt  or  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnels.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  appearance  as  though  one  had  carried  the  metal  into  the 
tunnels  and  scattered  it  broadcast  on  the  sides  and  roof.  This  peculiar- 
ity is  found  in  the  Idria  mine  of  Carniola,  Austria. 

There  are  several  hundred  locations  in  the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Lake, 
and  Napa  which  are  being  vigorously  prospected,  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  furnaces  and  retorts,  varying  in  capacity  ftom  one  to  ten  tons 
of  ore  per  day,  have  been  erected,  a  majority  of  which  will  run  periodi- 
cally while  quicksilver  maintains  a  price  over  $1  per  pound ;  but  the 
trouble  with  the  ms^ority  of  these  claims  is  that  the  mercury-bearing 
ores  are  not  concentrated  in  large  masses,  but  diffused  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  country-rock  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rarely  exceed  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $10  per  ton  with  quicksilver  at  $1  per 
pound. 

I  am  under  obli^tion  to  Dr.  A.  Blatchly,  M.  E.,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Geyser  group  of  quicksilver- 
mines  situated  in  Sonoma  County: 

The  first  qnicksilyer-mine  disooyered  in  the  yioinity  of  the  Gejrser  Springs  was  the 
Pioneer.  It  was  located  by  a  band  of  proepecton  who  were  banting  for  eilyer  in  1859, 
and  fonnd  natiye  mercury  in  the  croppinga  of  the  vein.  This  discoyery  immediately 
caused  a  mining  exoitementi  and  a  number  of  mining-districts  were  formed  and  a  mul- 
titude of  claims  were  located  and  recorded.  Little  or  no  work  was  done  on  many  of 
these  claims,  while  on  others  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  was  expended ;  but  the 
low  price  of  quioksilyer  and  want  of  skiU  in  mining  and  metallurgy  caused  aU  work 
to  cease,  and  lor  a  number  of  years  the  mines  were  deserted.  In  about  ten  years  after 
the  first  locations  were  made,  the  present  owners  came  into  possession,  formed  new 
luining-districts,  and  have  pushed  the  development  of  their  mines  with  skill  and 
energy. 

Tnese  mines  are  located  in  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Lake  Counties,  extending  in  an  east- 
erly and  westerly  direction  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  northerly  and  southerly  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  boundaries  of  this  district  are  by  no  means  well  defined, 
and  it  is  probable  that  future  explorations  wiU  materially  enlacge  these  limits.  The 
mines  so  far  located  are  mostly  in  the  northern  portions  of  ^Sonoma  and  Napa  Conn  ties 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  County. 

The  country-rock  is  metamorpbic  sandstone,  traversed  by  veins  of  serpentine,  and 
occasionally  by  veins  of  quartz  and  qaartzite,  these  siliceous  veins  being  generaUy 
small  and  not  well  defined,  with  strikes  in  every  direction,while  the  magnesian  veins  are 
large,  weU  defined,  and  usually  strike  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the 
north. 

The  cinnabar  almost  invariably  occurs  in  a  siliceous  magnesian  veinstone,  in  which 
the  silex  g^reatly  predominates.  Many  of  the  deposits  are  net- works  of  veins  of  silex» 
with  the  mterstices  filled  with  silicate  of  magnesia  and  cinnabar.  These  veins  are 
found  between  the  sandstone  and  the  serpentine.  In  some  mines  the  vein  is  north  of 
the  serpentine,  in  others  south,  there  being  no  regularity  in  this  particular  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence.  In  some  veins  the  cinnabar  is  found  in  nodules  or  deposits,  but 
generally  in  smaU  veins  running  across  the  veinstone,  and  usuaUy  associated  witfai 
quartz.  The  native  mercury  is  generaUy  found  either  in  a  coarse  siliceous eandstone  or 
in  day.  In  the  Fla^taff  it  oocuia  in  a  veinstone  which  doeanot  diffor  matoriaUy  £d9iil 
that  which  carries  cinnabar. 

Nearly  all  of  these  veins  contain  iron  in  considerable  amounts,  frequently  in  suffloienlf 
quantities  to  constitute  an  ore  of  iron.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  frequent  con- 
stituents of  these  lodes,  and  occasionaUy  chrome-iron  in  considerable  quantiues.  But 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  no  instance  have  the  precious  metals  been  sufficiently  abundant 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  extraction. 
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Bitumen  is  found  in  nearly  all  of  these  yeins,  sometimes  a  deposit  of  a  {gallon  or  two 
^n  one  cavity. 

Thermal  sprin£[s  are  nnmeroos  tfaronghont  the  whole  aDicksllver-region,  and  the 
nniformity  of  their  ocoarrence  leads  prospectors  to  the  belief  that  there  is  intimate 
relation  between  the  causes  which  generate  thermal  springs  or  prodnoe  deposits  of 
cinnabar,  and  that  where  one  is  fonnd  the  other  is  liable  to  occnr  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Bedmetion  of  the  ores, — ^For  testing  the  mines,  iron  retorts  are  generally  employed,  bat 
the  slowness  and  costliness  of  this  mode  of  redaction  soon  canse  it  to  be  abandoned, 
and  where  the  mine  ^  proved  to  be  valuable,  continnons  feeding  and  discharging  fur- 
naces take  the  place  of  the  retorts.  These  are  almost  exclusively  either  of  the  Knox  & 
Osbom  or  Lnokhardt  &  Riotte  patterns.  Their  capacity  is  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  per 
day,  and  the  cost  of  reduction  is  from  |1  to  $2  per  ton.  This  low  cost  of  extracting  the 
meronrjr  enables  the  miners  to  realize  a  profit  from  very  poor  ores  where  the  expense  of 
mining  is  not  too  great.  In  many  of  the  mines  ores  that  yield  over  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  mercury  at  the  present  price  of  qnicksilver  will  psy  for  working. 

The  improvements  in  these  fnmaees  over  those  formerly  employed  at  the  New  Alma- 
den  are  very  great,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy  in  the  redaction  of  the  ores,  but 
also  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  workmen.  By  the  use  of  a  suction-fan  the  fumes 
are  drawn  into  the  condensers,  and  if  a  leak  or  opening  should  be  made  in  the  furnace 
the  air  would  rush  in  instead  of  fumes  rushing  out.  By  proper  preeaution  no  one 
need  ever  be  salivated  unless  by  some  accident. 

Cinnttbar-plaoera.^-la  the  earth  and  dSbria  below  and  around  the  quicksilver-lodes  cin- 
nabar is  found,  like  placer-gold  or  stream-tin.  Formerly  this  was  made  into  adobes,  or 
uuburned  briok^  and  these  were  reduced  in  the  furnaces  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
01  e.  Where  this  dirt  was  sufficiently  rich,  this  mode  of  working  did  very  well,  but 
nearly  every  mine  has  large  amounts  of  dirt  too  poor  to  pay  in  this  manner.  Latterly 
this  material  has  been  ^noentrated  by  hydraulic  washing  and  sluicing,  and  a  number 
of  claims  too  poor  to  pay  otherwise  have  been  rendered  profitable. 

When  we  consider  the  volatile  nature  of  its  constituents,  the  stability  of  cinnabar 
is  remarkable.  When  all  other  sulphides  have  been  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  it  alone  remains.  Owing  to  this  property,  prospectors  are  enabled  to  judge 
with  almost  unfailing  accuracy  whether  a  mountain  has  any  cinnabar-lodes  in  it  by 
washing  a  few  pans  of  dirt  at  its  base.  If  no  color  is  found,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
die  in  that  locality. 

To  describe  all  of  the  mines  in  this  region  that  haare  a  promising  outlook  would  be 
impossible,  hence  I  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  typical  mines,  one  of  each  variety,  native 
metal,  cinnabar,  and  hydraulic. 

The  Socrates,  formerly  called  the  Pioneer,  is  situated  in  the  summit  of  the  mountain- 
range  between  the  headwaters  of  Pinto's  Creek  and  Little  Sulphur  Creek.  Here  the 
first  discovery  of  quicksilver  north  of  the  bay  of  Sai\  Francisco  was  made,  and  more 
labor  has  been  expended  in  developing  it  than  on  any  other  mine  in  this  vicinity.  Over 
1,000  feet  of  tunnels  and  drifts  have  been  run,  and  various  inclines  and  openings  on  the 
surface,  displaying  large  bodies  of  ore.  The  strike  of  the  vein  is  northwest  and  south- 
east, with  scarcely  any  dip,  being  nearly  vertical.  The  metal  is  mostly  native,  with 
small  amounts  of  cinnabar,  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  selenideof  mercury.  •  in  the 
deepest  workings  the  free  metal  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  nearer  the  surface. 
Formerly,  an  expensive  furnace  was  erected  for  this  mine,  but  after  being  tested  for  a 
short  time,  it  was  pronounced  a  total  failure.  This  was  tne  only  attempt  to  reduce  ores 
on  a  large  scale  made  by  the  first  locators,  and  this,  failure  caused  all  work  to  cease  in 
these  mines  for  a  long  tioie.  This  mine  is  located  afooat  ftve  miles  from  the  Qeyser 
Springs,  on  the  road  to  Calistoga* 

The  ^yser  mine  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Devil's  Ca&on,  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  Geyser  Springs.  The  strike  is  southwest  and  northeast,  with  a  dip  to 
the  northward.  The  vein  is  large  and  crops  to  the  surfiBU)e,  forming  cliffs  50  or  60  feet 
high,  showing  large  amounts  of  ore  on  the  ssiface.  The  ore  is  almost  exclusively  cin- 
nabar, many  specimens  being  crystallised.  A  Knox  &  Osbom  fnmace  is  nearly  ready 
to  ran,  and  exploration  is  actively  conducted. 

The  Cloverdale  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Sulphur  Creek,  about  seven  miles 
frdhi  Geyser  Springs.  The  croppings  are  large,  and  the  veinstone  appears  to  be  almost 
a  quartzite,'  containing  more  sil^  tnan  is  often  found  in  this  region.  A  fomace  is  now 
in  operation  on  this  mme,  havinje  apparently  an  abundant  supply  of  ore. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  and  Ida  Clayton,  both  on  the  same  vein,  are  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  southeast  from  the  Geyser  Springs.  The  vein  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  has 
a  strike  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  to  the  north.  It  is  large,  nearly  100  feet 
wide,  and  soft,  so  that  it  oan  be  worked  by  ahydranlic  appaiatBs,  the  same  as  a  placer 
gold-mine.  Tne  pipes  and  slnioes  ace  nearly  completed,  and  when  fully  in  operation 
this  will  be  a  very  productive  mine. 

The  workmen  employed  in  these  mines  are  generally  American,  Cornish,  and  Mexi- 
cans, but  at  the  Great  Western  the  employ^  are  mostly  Chinamen.  The  wages  range 
from  $1.50  for  a  Chinaman  to  93.50  for  a  first-class  white  miner. 

H.  Ex.  177 12 
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The  Saint  John  qaicksilver-mine  is  one  of  the  foremost  new  enterprises. 
A  system  of  ridges,  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  Monnt  Diablo  range, 
makes  its  appearance  north  of  the  Straits  of  Oarqninez  and  pursues  a 
general  northwest  course  along  the  eastern  edge  of  ]^apa  Valley  toward 
Sloant  Saint  Helena,  with  which  they  are  probably  connected.  On  the 
summits  of  the  rounded  and  bare  hills  east  of  Napa  Greek  outcrops  of 
sandstone  are  observed.  These  are  in  close  conjunction  with  a  belt  of 
volca^nic  matter,  probably  the  same  observed  farther  north,  of  which 
Mount  Saint  Helena  is  the  prominent  landmark.  Between  these  forma- 
tions we  find  the  Saint  John  quicksilver-mine,  near  Yallejo,  Solano  Oounty, 
which,  for  production,  extent  of  ground,  and  development,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  leading  mines  of  the  Coast  range.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  this  mine  were  described  in  the  report  of  1873.  The  mine  is 
opened  by  a  system  of  tunnels,  seventeen  in  number,  all  of  which  cut 
the  ledge  at  right  angles.  The  greatest  depth  attained  (September, 
1874)  was  275  feet.  The  ledge,  which  has  a  northwest  and  southeast 
course,  conformable  to  the  strike  of  the  sandstones  and  volcanic  belt,  has 
an  average  width  of  6  feet  and  a  well-defined  foot- wall.  The  gangue 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  siliceous  matter  than  the  quicksilver- 
belt  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties.  While  the  vein  is  narrow, 
the  ores  have  been  of  high  grade.  The  production  will  be  found  in  the 
tabular  statement  The  physical  characteristics  of  this  mine  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  the  group  farther  north,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
connection  with  that  belt. 

During  the  year  1874  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ledge  of  silver-bearing  quartz  in  Kapa  County,  near 
Calistoga,  known  as  the  Calistoga  mine.  The  vein  occurs  in  a  forma- 
tion of  porphyry,  has  a  bold  outcrop,  and  presents  all  the  features  of  a 
true  fissure.  The  principal  work  on  this  ledge  has  been  confined  to  the 
original  claim,  on  which  a  lOstamp  mill  has  been  erected  and  was  in 
successful  operation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Many  promising 
locations  are  reported  to  have  been  made  on  extensions  of  the  first  dis- 
covery. 

The  outcrop  of  these  ledges,  for  there'  are  ten  parallel  lines  of  outcrop, 
distant  from  each  other  about  half  a  mile,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  bf  Saint  Helena  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet  above  sea- 
level,  or  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  ledges  was  known  long  prior  to  their  location,  as  they 
were  crossed  by  a  well-traveled  mountain-trail,  but  the  presence  of  sil- 
ver was  not  suspected,  it  being  the  popular  opinion,  based  on  the  state- 
ment of  some  itinerant  geologist,  that  silver  and  gold  bearing  ^ems 
could  not  exist  in  the  Coast  range.  In  1872  a  prospector  of  an  in- 
vestigating turn  of  mind  had  some  of  the  rock  assayed,  and  obtained 
results  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold,  the  silver  slightly 
preponderating.  A  system  of  tunnels  was  commenced,  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  diagram,  and  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  strong  vein, 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  width,  carrying  ore  which  steadily  increased  in  rich- 
ness as  depth  was  attained.  The  actual  milling  results  are  stated  at 
from  $00  to  $80  per  ton,  but  the  production  has  not  been  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  milling  was  commenced. 
Several  tunnels  have  been  run  on  the  ledge,  and  one  has  been  com- 
menced which  will  tap  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  below  the  out- 
crop on  the  hill.  Work  has  been  confined  to  the  lower  of  the  two  ledges. 
The  upper  ledge  presents  a  bold  outcrop  which  may  be  traced  for  two 
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miles  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  North  Calistoga  Company,  in  this 
direction,  is  taking  pay-ore  from  its  mine. 

In  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Lake,  and  also  in  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus 
Counties,  there  hare  been  some  very  extensive  mines  of  chrome-iron  ore 
discovered,  but  the  demand  for  it  in  this  country  is  very  limited. 
Thousands  of  tons  can  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco  for  less  than  $20 
per  ton. 

Description  of  leading  mifwSj  Napa  County ^  California^  187 i. 

Calistoga  mining-district, — Name  of  mine,  Calistoga ;  owners,  Calis- 
toga  Mining  Company ;  length  of  location,  4,000  feet ;  course,  north 
16<^east;  dip,  71^  west;  length  of  pay  zone,  450  feet;  average  width,. 

5  feet;  country-rock,  porphyry;  character  of  vein-matter,  quartz; 
worked  by  tunnels,  (3 ;}  length  of  tunnels  425,  169,  184  feet ;  depth 
on  vein  in  tunnel,  390  feet;  total  length  dritts,  778  feet,  (3.) 

Beported  by  A.  Badlam. 

Statement  of  quartz-millSy  Napa  County^  California^  1874. 

Calistoga  mining-district — ^Name  of  mill,  Calistoga;  owners,  Deane 

6  Co. ;  kind'of  power  and  amount,  steam,  60  horse ;  number  of  stamps, 
10;  weight  of  stamps,  910  pounds;  number  of  drops  per  minute,  80; 
height  of  drop,  12  inches;  number  of  pans,  4 ;  number  of  concentrators, 
1 ;  cost  of  mill,  $25,000 ;  capacity  per  24  hours,  18  tons ;  cost  of  milling 
and  treatment  per  ton,  $4.25 ;  commenced  October  1, 1874 ;  method  of 
treating  sulphurets,  amalgamation. 

Beported  by  A.  Bad|[am. 

SANTA  CLABA  COUNTY. 

The  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  continues  to  be  the  leading  one,  in 
spite  of  the  great  productiveness  of  the  Bedington,  in  Lake  County,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  numerous  other  competitors.  From  the  reports  and 
exhibits  prepared  for  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  February  24, 1875, 1 
extract  the  fbllowing  statements. 

The  president,  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  says : 

The  total  product  of  qnickailver  from  the  mines  of  the  company  daring  the  year  was 
9^084  flaeks;  the  monthly  product  being  as  follows : 


*  Flasks. 

January 675 

February 675 

March 750 

April 735 

May 729 

June 661 


Flasks. 

July 775 

August 930 

September 820 

October 857 

November 737 

December 740 


Total 9,084 

Being  an  average  per  month  of  757  flasks. 

The  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  year,  including  quicksilver  on  hand  at  cur- 
rent prices,  were : 

From  quicksUver (920,490  72 

From  ore  account, increased • 68,445  42 

From  rentals  and  miscellaneous  sources 23,775  53 

From  interest,  (on  oalMoan^,  d&c.) i 20,566  60 

From  premium  on  gold 40,962  05 

Total 1,074,240  58 

*  A  flask  of  quicksilver  is  76^  pounds. 
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Reference  was  made  in  my  report  of  last  year  to  an  agreement  entered  into  with>Ir. 
Thomas  Bell,  of  San  Francisoo,  for  the  sale  of  the  prodaots  of  the  mines,  which  agree- 
ment was  considered  a  fortanate  one  for  the  oompany.  The  eKperienoe  of  the  year  has 
fnUy  justified  this  helief.  The  sales  have  been  made  at  the  full  market^prioe,  and  the 
returns  have  been  made  with  promptness.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the 
stockholders  will  approve  the  action  of  the  board  in  continuing  for  the  coming  year 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Bell,  the  more  especially  as  the  slijy^ht  changes  made  in  the  agree- 
ment is  in  the  interest  of  the  company.  Again,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bell,  we  have  secured  a  prompt  and  active  home  demand,  enabling  us  to  get  imme- 
diate returns,  together  with  the  best  prices. 

The  constantly-increasing  price  of  quicksilver  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  our  company,  and  promises  to  be  of  still  greater  advantage  the  coming 
year.  The  highest  pnce  obtained  during  1873  was  $1.20  per  pound.  The  year  Just 
passed  the  average  price  was  about  (1.35  per  pound,  while  the  price  at  the  close  of 
December  was  11.55  per  pound.  The  demand  for  quicksilver  has  greatly  increased, 
while  the  general  supply  is  scarcely  augmented.  These  two  facts  seem  to  point  to  a 
certain  mamtenance  of  the  present  price  and  to  a  probable  increase  during  the  present 
year. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  manager  will  show  that  an  amount  of  *'  dead- 
work,''  so  called,  has  been  done  and  permanent  improvements  added  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  property  in  as  s^ood  condition  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  that  while  the  net  income  has  been  largely  increased,  it  has  not  been  done 
oy  allowing  any  deterioration  in  permanent  structures,  or  by  omitting  any  "  dead- 
work  "  necessary  to  maintain  the  mine  in  its  present  efficient  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, new  bridges  have  been  built,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  furnaces, 
and  new  and  e&ctive  machinery,  especially  air^ompressors  and  rook-drills,  has  been 
purchased.  In  addition  ix>  these,  the  oompany  has  purchased  during  the  year  a  large 
and  valuable,  tract  of  woodland,  by  which  purchase  tney  have  not  onlv  effieicted  a  great 
saving  in  the  present  price  of  niel.  but  have  solved  a  problem  which  was  beginning 
to  assume  serious  importance  to  tne  company,  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  tall  and  regu- 
and  regular  supply  of  wood. 

The  stockholders  will  note  with  pleasure  the  improvement  shown  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company.  The  value  of  the  cash-items,  after  payment  of  interest  doe 
on  bonds  January  1, 1875,  (the  only  debt  of  the  company,)  is  f 730,000,  all  of  which 
amount  is  applicable  to  dividends  on  the  stock. 

In  conclusion,  the  stockholders  can  be  fully  congratulated  upon  the  present  excellent 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  company. 

From  the  report  of  the  managef,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bandol,  the  following  is 
extracted : 

The  earnings  during  the  ^lear  ending  December  31, 1874,  were : 
From  9,084  fiasks  of  quicksilver  produced  during  the  year $920, 490  72 

Of  this  quantity — 

7,324  flasks  were  sold  through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  at  cur- 
rent market-rates,  for  account  of  the  oompany,  netting |744, 490  72 

1,567  flasks  were  consigned  to  Thomas  BeU,  esq.,  for  sale,  upon  which 
advances  were  received  to  the  amount  of •••'.... 78,350  00 

And  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  to  be  realised  over  advances  on  the 
1,567  flasks  and  the  value  of  193  flasks  at  the  mine  will  net 97, 650  00 

980,490  73 

From  rents  and  privileges 21,804  86 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,671  65 

From  ore  account,  increased 68,445  42 


^ta«a 


Total 1,016,612  65 

The  expenses  w^» : 

For  mine  and  hacienda  pay-rolls |389,190  69' 

For  materials  and  supplies  consumed 72,743  18 

For  miscellaneous  property 1,357  06 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  taxes 30, 148  27      • 

493,439  20 

Baiance,net  earnings  for  1874 ^ ».«.       522,173  45 

Compared  with  1873,  the  operations  of  the  mine  and  Aimaces  present  an  inereaae  In 
gross  earnings  of  $188,443.37,  an  increase  in  expenses  of  $94,773.19,  and  an  increase  in 
net  earnings  of  $93,670.18. 
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The  oontraot  for  the  sale  of  qnicksilyer  fhrongh  the  agency  of  Thomas  Belli  esq. 
was  renewed,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  fbt  one  vear,  ou  the  same  terms  as  named  in 
my  report  for  1873,  except  that  it  was  agreed  that,  with  respect  to  the  local  sales  and 
the  sales  at  the  domestic  snhagenoies,  the  price  should  he  determined  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  company's  manager,  and  that  interest  should  he  allowed  on  all  sales 
from  the  average  date  of  each  month  in  which  such  sales  were  realized.  On  consul  tation 
with  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  decided  to  require  the  subagencies  at  Virgmia  City,  Gold  HUl, 
Austin,  &c.,  to  make  sales  at  a  price  that  should,  after  payment  of  freight  and  commis- 
sion, net  an  amount  equal  to  the  price  current  in  San  Francisco.  The  result  was  a 
laree  increase  in  the  amount  of  sales  at  the  San  Francisco  agency,  where  the  price 
-comd  he  more  readily  regulated  and  the  business  centralized. 

The  market-nrice  of  quicksilver  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  year  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  several  advances  in  price  having  been  made  at  the  dates  named : 

Per  flMk  of 
Per  pound.       76^  poonda. 

1873.— Dec.    31 $120  ^180 

1874.— Jan.    22 125  95  C21 

April    1..-. , 130  99  45 

April  20 I  35  103  27i 

Aug.     5 145  110  92i 

Oct      9 , , 1  50  114  75 

Nov.     9 1  55  118  57i 

Dec    31 165  118  67i 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  the  price  was  controlled  by  the  ruling 
rates  for  quicksilver  in  the  London  market,  and  the  steadv  advance  throhgh  the  year 
was  sustained  by  an  increased  consumption  attended  by  a  fftUing  off  in  the  production 
>of  our  own  and  otiier  old  mines,  which  decrease  the  many  new  quicksilver-mines  dis- 
covered and  worked  on  thia  coast  during  the  past  year  have  so  fiu:  failed  to  make 
good. 

The  future  for  many  of  these  mines  is  very  promising,  and  while  their  product  for 
1875  will  probably  add  to  the  snpnly  of  quicksilver,  it  will  be  readily  marketed, 
through  the  increased  demand  caused  by  the  late  discoveries  of  large  bodies  of  silver- 
ore  in  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  wants  of  foreign  markets,  in  all  of  which  the  stock 
is  veiy  smalL 

Many  of  our  men  were  attracted  to  these  new  mines ;  therefore  in  outside  work, 
cleaning  ore,  and  picking  itfrraro  from  the  dumps,  their  places  have  been  filled  by  China- 
men, of  whom  80  are  now  employed  at  the  old  mine,  20  are  engaged  in  mining  at  En- 
riqueta  and  San  Pedro,  and  10  are  at  general  work  in  the  hacienda.  Six  hunc&ed  and 
two  men  and  boys  of  all  nationalities  are  now  employed  at  the  mines  and  hacienda, 
the  average  for  the  year  having  been  567. 

For  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  production  of  ore,  the  mine  pay-rolls  present  expend- 
itures fi>r  labor  amounting  to  $3^,012.47,  an  excess  of  $53,084.29  over  like  payments 
for  1873. 

These  diabursements  were  for : 

•Ore  paid  miners  by  thecarga(3001b6)...* $121,230  27 

Ore-deaning ...^ ^ 10,589  90 

^Terrero  ftom  thedumps 29,286  25 

IHerras ^m  the daa^  aiod  mine....*.*.^. «*,, 19,556  37 

Yardage  ...,, 86,377  73 

Timb^men  and  miners  by  the  day 15,157  61 

Tramming » 24,324  38 

Foremen 5,540  00 

LaboceES  and  skilled  labor,* ^, , ,.,..  14,834  92 

Transportation  by  wagona^.,,.... *... ,-.  3,115  04 

Total 329,012  47 

The  production  of  mine-ore  was  19,139|  cargaa  of  300  pounds  each.  Of  this  quantity 
there  were  produced  from  the— - 

Csrgac 

Old  mine 13,079^ 

San  Francisco 2,810^ 

Outside  mines ..«.    3,249f 

Total - 19,139i 

In  addition  to  the  ore  extracted  from  the  mines,  there  were  gathered  ftom  the  dump- 
piles  at  the  old  and  new  planillas  19,380  cargas  of  terrero,  and  from  the  dumps  and 
jnlnes  there  were  taken  79,607  cargas  of  tierras,  making  the  aggregate  prodaction 
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118|126f  cargas,  or  17,719  tons — a  gain  of  27;446  cargas  over  the  qaantity  handled  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  ore-product  shows  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  against  an  in- 
crease of  19  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  mine  pay-rolls.  This  increase,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  was  in  the  lowest-grade  ores,  of  which  the  terrero  shows  an  increase  of 
10,470  cargas  and  the  tierras  an  increase  of  17,431  cargas. 

The  average  price  per  oarga  paid  to  the  miners  for  mine-ore  was  $6.33,  and  the  cost 
for  cleaning  it  was  55  cents  per  carga  additional,  making  the  total  $6.88. 

The  cost  of  terrero  averaged  $1.51  per  oarga;  the  tierras,  25  cents  per  carga,  and  the 
average  cost  for  ores  of  all  grades  was  $2.7^  per  carga. 

In  the  latter  cost  are  included  all  the  expenditures  on  the  mine  pay-rolls,  and  it  pre- 
sents a  lessened  cost  per  carga  of  25^  cents  compared  with  the  past  year. 

The  mine-ore  was  extracted  from  35  workings  or  laborea,  and  its  total  production 
was  only  455|  cargas  less  than  in  1873. 

In  the  old  mine  the  only  body  of  new  ore  worked  was  at  the  1,000-foot  level,  (192  feet 
below  new  tunnel.)  Ore  was  developed  by  this  level  in  March  with  a  yield  of  22  car- 
gas, increased  to  211  for  July,  and  closing  with  249  cargas  in  December,  giving  a  total 
product  of  1,183  cargas,  with  good  i>TomT8e  for  the  future. 

The  principal  yiela  from  other  points  in  the  old  mine  was  from  the  Santa  Rita  West, 
2,405  cargas;  the  Upper  mine,  169|  cargas;  the  Great  Eastern,  1,335^;  the  Greeley, 
1,156 ;  the  Victoria,  1,125^ ;  and  the  ArdiUa,  1,111  cargas. 

In  the  San  Francisco  mine  the  discovery  of  the  "  New  World/'  at  the  lowest  level, 
597  fbet  below  the  apex  of  Mine  Hill,  added  to  its  "product  1,531  carsas  of  high-grade 
ore  since  last  June.  The  product  for  December  was  348|  cargas,  with  a  fair  prospect 
for  a  continued  and  augmented  yield,  fiftv  men  being  at  work  extraeting  ore  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  total  proauot  of  the  San  Francisco  mine  was  2,810^  cargas,  or 
2,461  oaigas  more  than  in  1873. 

The  outside  mines  show  a  product  of  3,249}  cargas,  an  increase  of  1,547}  cargas. 

Of  the  total  quantity,  the  Cora  Blanca  gave  2,460^  cargas,  and  promises  to  increase 
in  importance.  The  &vorable  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  this  mine  in  my  last 
report  has  been  well  maintained  by  its  product,  and  all  the  expenditures  made  in 
opening  and  developing  it  have  been  largely  repaid. 

Work  was  resumed  at  Enriqueta  in  May,  and  the  San  Mateo  again  began  to  produce 
ore  in  June.  Its  total  product  was  276  cartas  of  fair-quality  ore,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  ff round  was  oJTa  character  to  iustify  further  workings  and  explorations. 

The  taonlar  statement  of  drifting  which  is  appended  to  this  report  shows  that  the 
running  of  tunnels  and  drifts,  sinking  of  shafts,  making  rises,  d&c,  weie  carried  on  at 
seventy-three  points  on  the  company^s  property,  including  the  old  mine  and  outside 
works. 

The  disbursements  for  labor  on  this  account  comprise,  for  yardage,  $85,377.73 ;  for 
timbermen  and  miners  by  the  day,  $15,157.61 ;  a  total  of  $100,535.34. 

Nine  thousand  six  hunored  and  eighteen  feet  of  tunnels,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  and  shafts 
were  driven  or  sunk  for  prospecting  or  communication,  at  an  average  cost  of  $8.87^ 
X>er  foot. 

The  sinking  of  the  Randol  shaft  was  resumed  in  May.  It  was  deepened  135  feet, 
and  well  timbered  all  the  way. 

After  sinking  100  feet,  a  level,  now  known  as  the  1,100-foot  level,  (it  being  at  that 
depth  below  the  apex  of  Mine  Hill.)  was  run  from  the  shaft  ^  cue  the  vein  below  the 
fftvorable  eronnd  in  the  1,000-foot  level,  but  its  progress  was  stm^ped  in  December,  by 
cutting  a  large  body  of  water  that  rose  80  feet  m  the  shaft  in  forty-eight  hours. 

This  great  outflow  of  water  is  nsually  from  the  vein,  and  is  fiivorably  regarded  "by 
the  old  miners.  Its  great  quantity  temporarily  stopped  the  work  in  the  drift  and  also 
in  the  shaft,  but  the  pumps  now  have  it  under  control,  and  the  sinking  of  the  shaft 
and  work  in  drift  wilt  soon  begin  again. 

On  the  3lst  of  December  the  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  of  672  feet  from  grass,  equal 
to  1,102  feet  in  vertical  depth  below  the  original  opening  of  the  mine.  There  had  been 
run  from  or  connected  with  it  five  levels,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  work  had  been 
included  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  mine.  It  is  proposed  to  sink  the  shaft  400 
feet  deeper  without  delay.  This  will  require  a  new  engine  and  hoist,  for  which  prepaxa- 
tions  are  already  being  made. 

The  Cora  Blanca  shaft  was  sunk  to  and  connected  with  the  Deep  Gulch  tunnel.  Its 
total  depth  is  181  feet,  and  it  has  proved  of  great  service  in  the  explorations  carried  on 
in  the  Cora  Blanca  mine,  in  which  work  a  large  force  of  miners  have  been  engaged 
throughout  the  year  with  satisfactory  results. 

At  Enriqueta,  the  San  Mateo  shaft  was  sunk  for  87^  feet,  partly  through  metally 
ground,  which  will  be  further  explored.  Nineteen  and  a  half  root  were  driven  in  the 
Eldridge  tunnel  in  June,  but  the  rock  was  hard  and  costly  ($20  per  foot)  and  the 
ground  unfavorable ;  therefore  the  work  was  stopped,  and  drifting  renewed  in  the  San 
Andreas,  which  was  directed  to  the  same  point  as  the  Eldridge,  was  in  favorable 
ground,  and  could  be  run  at  much  less  cost.  Two  hundred  and  eightv-two  feet  were 
drifted,  and  in  December  a  little  ore  was  discovered.    The  work  will  be  continued 
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until  it  leaches  and  explores  the  ^nnd  ander  the  San  Joe^  labore,  which  ^n  past  days 
was  the  richest  and  lar^pest  working  in  the  Enriqueta  mine. 

In  Janaary,  1867,  an  important  work  oalled  the  Bottom  tnnnel  was  started  at  a 
pHoint  ahont  1,600  feet  distant  from  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  farnaoes  at  the  ha- 
cienda. It  was  to  he  driven  through  flAVorahle  ontcroppioffs  to  reach  and  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  Cora  Blanca  vein.  For  reasons  theo  deemed  good,  it  was  discon- 
tinued in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  idle  natil  the  very  favorable  develop- 
ments of  the  Cora  Blanca  caused  us  to  resume  the  work  last  July.  Since  the  latter 
date  it  has  been  driven  143  feet  by  hand-labor  contract )  size,  7  by  7  feet. 

In  November  two  Burleigh  drills  were  set  at  work  to  enlarge  the  tunnel  to  8  by  8 
feet.  The  enlargement  was  completed  and  the  face  advanced  16  feet  by  the  drills  at  the 
end  of  December. 

The  distance  to  the  ore-ground  now  worked  in  the  Cora  Blanca  is  3,000  feet,  of  which 
390  feet  are  completed,  and  an  advance  of  at  least  4  feet  per  day  is  expected  to  be 
made  with  the  drills,  which  so  far  have  worked  admirably  in  every  respect. 

The  tunnel  will  strike  the  Cora  Blanca  mine  at  a  point  450  feet  deeper  than  its  pres- 
ent work;  and  as  the  ore-bodies  are  dipping  toward  the  tunnel,  it  is  probable  that  pay- 
ing ground  will  be  developed  in  its  course. 

In  the  old  mine,  at  the  1,000-foot  level,  two  IngersoU  drills  were  placed  at  work 
in  September ;  but  as  the  columns  for  supporting  the  drills  were  badly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  we  were  compelled  to  8nsi)end  operations  with  them  until  new  appliances 
could  be  had.  For  this  purpose  we  purchased  a  column  and  a  carriage  commonly  used 
for  the  Burleieh  drill,  and  with  their  aid  we  Lave  greatly  increased  tiie  efficiency  of  the 
Ingersoll  drills. 

The  hacienda  pay-rolls  show  the  following  disbursements  for  labor : 

General  account $44,801  78 

Operations  of  railroad 3,629  00 

Operation  of  furnaces 11,747  44 

Total 60,178  22 

Compared  with  the  previous  years,  these  expenditures  present  an  increase  of 
$18,532.71,  or  44^  per  cent.;  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  ore  roasted  shows 
an  increase  of  35.33  per  ceitt.,  with  an  addition  of  45,553  oargas,  or  80.97  per  cent,  to 
the  ore  on  hand.  This  reserve  ore  was  passed  over  the  railroad  and  handled  at  the 
hacienda  in  addition  to  the  ore  roasted,  and  therefore  the  charges  on  pay-rolls  for 
labor  were  increased  for  that  account.  All  the  expenses  at  the  nacienoa  were  also 
increased  by  the  large  quantity  of  ore  in  the  form  of  tierras. 

Most  of  this  class  of  ore  requires  to  be  made  into  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  before 
it  can  be  roasted.  Of  these  adobes  we  had  on  hand  December  31, 1873, 380,693.  In 
1874, 1,214,363  were  made.  There  were  roasted  919,193^  and  there  were  left  on  hand 
603,836,  or  about  eight  months'  supply. 

The  number  of  furnaces  in  operation  monthly  was  5^,  as  in  1873,  while  the  number 
of  charges  fired  and  roasted  was  an  increase  of  57  charges. 

The  quantity  of  ore  of  all  qualities  roasted  was  23,454,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
6^123,625  pounds  over  the  work  of  1873. 

There  were  consumed  in  the  operations  of  the  furnaces  3,296  cords  of  wood,  at  an 
average  cost  per  charge  of  $78.30,  or  a  cost  per  carga  of  S4  cents :  and  the  cost  for 
each  nask  of  quicksilver  produced  was  $2.09.  Coal,  charcoal,  and  coke  were  also 
burned,  and  their  cost  added  to  the  cost  of  wood  made  the  cost  of  fuel  per  carga  of  ore 
roasted  25.65  cents. 

llie  totals  of  the  hacienda  pay-rolls  and  the  value  of  wood  burned  made  the  cost  of 
roasting  ores  per  charge  $327 ;  per  carga,  $1.01«  and  per  flask  of  quicksilver  produced^ 
$8.71. 

A  comparison  of  these  costs  with  those  for  1873  shows  an  increase,  as  below,  caused 
by  the  lower  grade  of  the  ore,  and  consequently  the  greater  quantity  worked  to  pro- 
duce a  less  quantity  of  quicksilver : 

1873.  1874. 

Wood,  average  cost  per  charge $76  64      $78  30       $1  66  increase. 

Wood,  average  cost  per  carga 0  25         0  24  01  decrease. 

Wood,  average  cost  per  flask 128         2  09  81  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  charge 310  75      327  00       25  25  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  carga 97         1  01  04  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  flaSk 5  06         8  71         3  65  increase. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  there  were  on  hand  at  the  furnaces  54^  cargas  of  mine- 
ore,  and  55,713  cargas  of  tierras ;  a  total  of  56,259^  cargas. 
During  the  year  there  were  produced  19,139|  cargas  of  mine-ore,  19,380  cargas  of  ter- 
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lero,  ftDd  79,007  oargas  of  tiemw,  which,  added  to  the  qnantity  oh  hand,  made  a  total  of 
174,386^  cargae.  Of  this  qaantity,  there  were  roasted  in  the  fomaoes  19,371  cargas  of 
mine-ore,  18,S77  cargas  of  torrero,  and  40,532  cargas  of  tietras ;  making  tiie  qnantity  of 
all  ores  redaoed  an  aggregate  of  78,180  cargas,  or  23,454,000  pounds. 

These  ores  gave  an  areraffe  yield  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  produced  078,925^  pounds  of 
quioksilyer,  equal  to  8,867  flasks  of  76^  pounds  each. 

For  the  nrst  three  months  of  the  year  the  tierras  were  estimated  at  2  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  remainder,  on  account  of  their  poor  quality,  they  were  taken  at  1^  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  mine-ore  and  terrero,  excluding  the  product  of  tierras,  was  4-Aflr 
per  cent.,  or  3^^  per  cent,  less  than  the  true  pereent^^  of  1873,  while  the  pNBroentage 
of  all  ore,  ^fi^t  eznibits  a  decrease  of  l-^Kr  per  cent. 

The  surplus  of  ores  on  hand  December  31, 1874,  was,  in  cargas,  as  follows :  Mine-ore, 
314}  cargas;  terrero,  1,103;  and  tierras,  100,395 ;  a  total  of  101,812|  cargas,  a  quantity 
aufScient  to  supply  our  present  furnaces  for  one  year. 

The  product  ca  quicksilyer  was— 

IlMks. 

From  the  famaces : 8,867 

From  filuicings  and  washings , 217 

Total 9,064 

And  its  cost,  as  shown  by  expenditures  for — 

Pay-rolls,  inclading  repairs |389, 190  69 

Materials  and  supplies,  including  repairs • 72,743  18 

MisceUaneous  expenses  and  taxes 24,091  38 

Miscellaneous  property »...•        1,357  06 

487,382  31 
Less  ore-account  increased 68,445  42 

Amounted  to 418,936  89 

Average  cost  per  flask,  $46.11,  or  $14,69  moro  than  the  average  cost  per  flask  in  1873. 

During  the  same  period  the  sellixig-price  of  quicksilver  increased  f  26.77^  per  flask. 

A  more  economical  and  improved^  method  of  reduction  and  condensation  has  been 
the  object  of  our  constant  study  and  experiment.  The  results,  as  evidenced  by  the 
working  of  the  new  iron  condensers  and  those  made  of  wood  and  glass,  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  improved  method  of  extracting  quicksilver  from  we  soot  found  in 
the  condensers  has  also  worked  well. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  iron-clad  furnace,  to  be  put  in  operation  in  February, 
will  reduce  a  large  quantity  of  low-grade  oro  at  a  very  much  duninished  expense  for 
fuel  and  labor. 

The  question  of  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  for  the  mines  and  hacienda  has  engaged 
my  serious  attention,  and  is  now  happily  set  at  rest  by  the  late  porohase  of  757  acres 
of  woodland  lyiog  witliin  three  miles  of  Mine  Hill,  and  distant  one  and  one-half 
miles  Ax>m  the  Enriqueta  mine.  Competent  Judges  estimate  tiie  quantity  of  wood  to 
be  not  less  than  40.000  cords,  and,  with  proper  management  in  the  cutting  and  preser- 
vation of  the  timber  on  these  lands,  it  is  oertein  that  we  shall  have  all  the  fuel  tliat 
may  be  required  for  many  years. 

Tabular  statement  ahowing  number  ofcargaa  and  tone  of  ore  of  aU  quaUtie$  produced  from 

ike  New  Almaden  mine  in  1874. 


Mooibs. 


JanuKry ... 
Febroaxy.. 

Msroh 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

Aagut.... 
September. 

Ootober 

Noyember . 
December. 

Total 


Ore, 

cari^aa. 


1.653J 

1,197 

1,607 

1,373 

1,443 

1,997 

1,79611 

1,447, 

1,738 

1,761 

1,701 


it 


Terrero, 
oargas. 


1,075 

1. 15M 
1,118 
1,179 
1,166 

938i 
1,104 

977 
9;  391 
9.781 
9,665 
9,833 


t 


19,1391  19,380 


Tierraa, 
oargaa. 


3.828 
4,850 
5,610 
5,648 
8.910 
11,038 
8»795 
7,096 
8,169 
9,056 
5^877 
6,980 


85,914 


Total 
oargaa. 


7,1 
8,335 
8,194 
10,819 
13,9Ti| 
11,6961 
10,351 
19.9961 
13,600 
10,943 
11,9381 


193,7331 


Total  in  tons 
andponnda. 


983 
1,079 
1,950 
1,999 
1,699 
1,991 
1,743 
1,558 
1,844 
9,010 
1,536 
1,685 


18.500 


950 

1,930 

500 

900 
1,700 
50 
1,675 
1,300 
1,550 


900 
1,550 
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Tdtmlar  oWmmU  thoteiig  mmOier  t/  mrgt 

awl  few  <ir  ore  0/  all  qixillfio  n>d>K»J  amd 
fl(  «M>  JfaMdn  -in*,  1B74. 

UontlM. 

Ore. 

SSJ' 

ToUl 

^^^u.r 

II 

M 

II 

1,308 

IS 

m 

IS 

I.  ens 

1,1311 
1,158 

a,  MS 

a,TS3 

!:S 

3,M3 

4.  est 

11 

TO 
831 

1,(04 

1:1 

i.asa 

1,901 

1,800 

'too 

900 

i.'goc" 

1.000 

1.43 

3.83 

3.11 
1.60 

a.6u 

3.78 

a.  IS 

1LU 

4.T7 

si  00 

T.34 
S.71 

is.sn 

iB,an 

IO,S3i 

7&1B0 

11,  W7 

a.t« 

4.  SB 

2b6»I<>T-  *(i](«m«n(  tftwi-ffprwlMi  (tZ-Zumaow/or  1874. 

f 

■s 

CUMMdiiiuoitltyotorfc 

r 

^'"j^^- 

UooUu. 

GrUMD. 

anu». 

.,™ 

pf 

II 

u 
w 

la 

90 
15 
M 
SS 

P«twilt. 

eo^ooo 

TM.OOO 
869: 000 

SS 

903,000 
1.419,000 

1,701,000 
l^SHOOO 

:^  031, 000 

Ssn^ODO 
£S^D00 
9,00%  900 
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li 

IS 

9.10 

3.09 
4.01 

4.79 

7.34 
4.  IT 

li 

en 

^E-;;;;;;;;;;;;- 

11,3«,000 

iaii80.ooo 

a3.43iooa 

'SS 

SSiiiUiii«. ■;.■;;;:■ 

For  tlie  miii« : 
iDgersoll  driUi  and  oonpcesaoT,  found&tiotu  for  and  aettlag  up  madiiiimT,  fit- 

tiDfra,  pipea,  &o $S.49S  21 

BoTleigli  arilla  and  oompnaaor,  boiler,  foandAtiona  for  and  settliiK  up  iaacUn< 

eiy,  pipes,  fittingB,  &o 11,140  OO 

Boiler, pamping-geair,  Ac, at  Randol  ahafl ...  3,191  64 

Boiler  and  aompresaor  hotue,  Bmith'a  shop,  and  magasuie  at  the  Bottom 

tunnel : - 1,144  48 

Brldse  at  Bottom  tonnol 8,104  88 

Boads  to  the  same 273  88 

Smith's  shop,  pliuilUa^bed,  ohnte,  and  incline  at  ConBlanoa-... 604  14 

Boad  to  Deep  Galoh  tnnnel 493  57 

6haft-honw,amith'B  shop,  and  magacine  at  Eniiqoeta .-  477  40 

Honaeo  on  Mine  HiU 1.658  66 

For  the  hacienda : 

Nwfaniaoeaf  1873 1,445  37 

Tower  at  famaoea  Noa.  1  and  3 215  78 

Shed OTtc and  BMtE  fliznaoea  Nos. 3  and  4 3,972  50 

CwidenaerofNo.&fliinaoe , 4,470  90 

Prolongation  offlnaaofAimaoes  3, 4,  and  6 131  66 

Itoa^idad  fniiMoe 4,307  74 

Bridge  in  ftmuwe-yard 436  95 
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Tool-hoDse  and  abed  in  famac^-yaid • $350  03 

Grading  adobe-jard 445  96 

Reservoirs,  tanks,  flumes,  and  fences 1,405  54 

Railroad  and  chates • 1,137  26 

Protection  against  fire 549  37 

Total 45,318  98 

Of  this  there  were  expended — 

For  labor .....116,144  55 

For  materials .' 29,174  43 

45, 318  98 

Mr.  F.  Fiedler^  the  foreman  of  the  hacienda,  reports  as  follows: 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  improvements  and  alterations  made  daring  the  year 
1874  for  the  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  nnder  your  orders  and  directions.  ' 

A  new  bridge  91  feet  in  length,  crossing  the  Alamitos  Creek  in  the  furnace-yard,  was 
constracted  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  adobes,  wood,  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  fnmaces  Nos.  1  and  2,  sitaated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  and  heretofore  entirely  isolated  from  the  principal  part  of  the  redaction-works. 
This  strncture  was  a  great  necessity,  not  only  in  patting  ail  the  furnaces  in  dose  com- 
munication, but  also  in  saving  expenses  and  time,  as  formerly  all  materials  necessary 
A>r  these  two  furnaces  had  to  be  carried  over  a  bridge  outside  of  the  reduction-yard  by 
a  long  and  circuitous  route.  Furnaces  Nos.  3  and  4,  their  condensers,  and  a  large  space 
of  ground  in  the  rear  formerly  used  for  the  storage  of  adobes,  are  the  middle  of  a  block, 
whose  outside  lines  are  formed  by  Nos.  5  and  6  furnaces,  respectively,  and  were  covered 
by  a  series  of  small  roofs  of  aU  dimensions  put  up  at  different  times,  as  necessity  re- 
quired them.  These  had  some  time  a^o  become  entirely  dilapidated,  allowing  the  rain 
to  drift  in  even^ where,  entirely  unfitting  the  free  space  in  the  rear  of  the  furnaces  for 
the  storing  of  adobes  or  other  materials  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  water.  For  this 
reason  these  roofs  were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  one  roof  in  two  Joining  sections, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,972.50,  covering  a  space  of  121  feet  in  length  and  132  feet  in  breadth, 
giving  ample  additional  room  for  storage  of  adobes,  lumber,  and  other  materials. 

The  mine  not  yielding  ore  enough  to  insure  a  continuous  working  of  all  furnaces 
with  granza,  terrero  and  screenings  from  tierras  had*  to  be  substituted  to  a  large 
amount.  These  latter,  being  in  smaller  particles,  leqnire  more  flues  and  channels  of 
adobes  to  obtain  their  complete  combustion  and  roasting,  and  therefore  a  greater  amount 
of  adobes  had  to  be  made  during  the  summer-months  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  on 
hand  for  the  rainy  season.  The  facilities  for  making  and  drying  adobes  in  the  differ- 
ent yards  were  limited,  and  a  new  yard  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  was  made  by  filling 
in  a  large  space  of  ground,  150  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in  width,  with  the  slag  m 
the  furnaces  and  the  soil  of  the  a^acent  hills.  The  house  erected  for  the  reception  of 
aU  working-utensils  in  use,  and  serving  as  store-house  for  a  weekly  supply  of  oils  and 
aU  sorts  otmaterials  required  for  the  oarryin^^  on  of  the  general  business,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  replaced  by  a  building  nearly  twice  the  former  size.  This  store-hoase  has 
been  put  up  entirely  away  from  other  buildings,  and  should  it  bum  a  second  time,  will 
not  cause  any  greater  loss  than  its  own  destruction.  A  reservoir  has  been  built  in  the 
hills  south  or  the  hacienda,  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  snppl  v  water  daring  the  summer- 
months  to  different  yards  used  for  the  molding  and  a^mg  the  adobes,  these  yards 
having  been  furnished  heretofore  only  partially  with  water. 

.  The  re-opening  of  work  at  the  Bottom  tunnel  necessitated,  1st.  The  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Alamitos  Creek,  for  the  transportation  of  the  machinery  and  boilers, 
wood,  powder,  steel  for  drills,  &c  This  bridge,  put  up  in  a  most  substantial  manner, 
with  a  track  of  T-ndl  the  entire  distance,  has  a  length  of  415  feet  and  crosses  the  creek 
at  a  height  of  50  feet.  2d.  The  building  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  boiler  and 
machinery  of  Burleigh's  air-compressor.  3d.  The  erection  of  a  blacksmith's  shop.  4th. 
The  construction  of  a  powder-house.  5th.  The  building  of  wagon-roads  to  deliver  all 
materials  at  the  landing  of  the  bridge. 

The  increased  amount  of  tierras  received  fi:^m  the  mine  during  the  past  year,  aU  of 
which  have  to  pass  over  a  screen  into  a  chute  to  separate  the  larger  rock  from  the  tier- 
ras proper,  proved  the  chute  erected  for  that  purpose  entirely  inadequate  to  perform 
this  work,  and  a  new  chute  was  erected  with  two  compartments,  and  a  screen  similar 
in  its  construction  to  the  one  put  up  the  year  previous,  repairing  the  extension  of  the 
main  railroad-track  for  a  distance  of  144  teet,  all  built  on  high  trestle.  Two  new  sheds 
were  also  built  for  the  storage  of  pipes,  iron,  and  other  materials  liable  to  suffer  from 
exposure.  A  new  boiler  was  placed  in  position  at  the  Bandol  shaft  and  a  new  pump 
provided  for  this  place.  Many  other  improvements,  appearing  small  if  considered  sep- 
arately by  themselves,  bat  representing  together  a  great  amount  of  labor,  have  been 
made,  to  facilitate  the  operations  in  the  redaction-works  and  tx>  lessen  the  expenses. 
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Fotir  wooden  oondensen  were  built  for  No.  6  fmnaoe,  each  one  being  22  feot  in 
lenffth,  15  feet  high,  and  8  feet  wide,  containing  an  aggregate  of  10,650  cnbic  feet  of 
conaeneing-epace.  This  fnmaoe  was  also  supplied  witb  a  cast-iron  condensing-tank  of 
the  same  pattern  as  the  sheet-iron  tank  pnronased  the  previons  year.  The  new  shaft- 
furnace,  bnilt  after  the  Page  patent,  not  proving  as  beneficial  as  anticipated,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ore  beiug  irregular,  was  partially  torn  down  and  rebuilt  into  an  improved 
old-style  fhmace,  used  now  exclusively  for  the  burning  of  adobes,  the  capacity  of  the 
furnace  being  111,000  pounds  adobes  per  charge,  or  444,000  pouods  per  inonth.  The 
coDdensiug-chambers,  oein^  the  same  formerly  used  for  the  originiJ  No.  2  furnace,  con- 
sisting of  a  solid  block  of  eighteen  chambers,  were  divided  into  two  blocks  by  cutting  ^ 
out  one  condensine-chamber,  and  thereby  obtaining  a  bettor  circulation  of  air,  not  only 
on  the  outside  wfuls,  but  also  through  the  lower  arches  and  passage-ways  on  which 
these  condensers  are  built.  A  wooden  tower  with  an  upcast  and  a  downcast  shaft  was 
erected  for  Nos.  1  and  2  famaces,  through  which  the  fumes  of  these  two  fumaees  have 
to  pass  after  leaving  the  last  oondensing-chamber.  The  downcast  shaft  is  supplied  i^m 
the  top  of  the  tower  with  a  spray  of  water,  which,  falling  through  a  series  of  triangular 
wooden  cross-pieces  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  alternate  opposite  directions, 
is  divided  into  minute  particles,  oaxryiug  alouff  all  fumes  from  the  condensers  and 
precipitating  all  metallic  fumes  reaching  this  pomt. 

A  continuous  furnace,  built  nearly  according  to  plans  of  a  furnace  in  operation  at 
the  Idria  mine  in  Austria,  Europe,  Is  about  completed.  This  furnace  being  incased  in 
an  armor  of  iron,  and  having  tnree  fire-doors  and  three  discharging-places,  will  not 
only  insure  a  complete  and  even  roasting  and  discharging  of  the  ores,  but  will  also 
prevent  any  escape  of  valuable  fumes  from  the  ore-chamber  through  its  walls,  besides 
being  of  great  durability,  nothing  but  slight  repairs  every  two  or  more  years  being 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  constant  operation.  Two  brick  towers  and  two  large  brick 
condensers  are  now  being  constructed  for  this  farnace.  From  these  the  fumes  will  pass 
into  No.  5  brick  condensers,  and  then  into  the  four  wooden  condensers  mentioned  before. 
This  leaves  No.  5  furnace  with  only  two  iron  condensers^  and  requires  the  bnilding  of 
a  new  series  of  condensing-chambers  for  the  same,  of  which  two  of  brick  are  now  com* 
pleted,  and  three  of  wood  and  glass,  beine  each  12  feet  wide,  12  feet  long,  20  feet  high, 
with  S4  large  windows,  and  divided  into  u>ur  chambers,  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
January,  1875.  A  new  flume  1,000  feet  in  length,  of  Oregon  pine,  and  leading  to  a  cen- 
tral chimney^  whose  location  has  been  determined  upon,  has  been  commenced.  Thi^ 
flue  will  receive  all  the  ftimee  from  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6  fnrnaces  after  leaving  their  present 
outlet  or  chimneys,  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion,  the  weather  permitting,  with  all 
possible  speed.  This  central  chimney  will  give  a  better  and  more  even  draught  to  the 
furnaces,  saving  all  fuel  now  consumed  continually  in  the  draught-fire  chimneys. 
Thirty-one  new  openings  like  those  reported  the  previous  year  have  been  made  in  the 
old  brick  condensers,  and  all  the  old  ones  have  been  remodeled  and  better  fitted  for  the 
purpose  intended,  namely,  additional  help  for  cooling  the  mercurial  vapors. 

The  soot  deposited  in  the  condensers  and  collected  after  each  charge  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  quicksilver  in  minute  particles.  The  oil  and  other  fatty  substances  gen- 
erated through  thecombustion  of  fuel  and  the  roasting  of  ores  adhering  to  these  di- 
minutive fflobules,  prevents  their  uniting.  The  quicksilver  obtained  heretofore  by 
washing  the  soot  in  a  long  row  of  sluice-boxes  formed  only  a  part  of  the  amount  con- 
tained in  this  rebellious  mass,  the  residue  being  partially  carried  away  by  the  water 
and  the  balance  savdd  b^  returning  the  soot  to  the  ore-chambers  and  roasting  it  again. 
By  the  erection  of  four  iron  tanks  and  the  application  of  Wright's  process,  which  was 
secured  for  this  company,  all  loss  of  quicksilver  has  been  avoided,  and  the  soot  as  ob- 
tained from  the  condensers  has  proved  of  no  further  annoyance. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  David  Mabany,  famishes  the  following  statement 
of  the  business  of  the  Qaicksilver  Mining  Company  for  1874 : 


Db. 
To  qnii^ailTer  a&d  ore  on  hand  De- 
cember 31, 1873,  per  last  report,  and 
eost  of  quicksilver  and  ore  pro- 

daced  and  mined  in  1874 1663,374  09 

To  legal  expenses 1,985  85 

To  interest  on  funded  debt 70,000  00 

Totaxes ....  6,056  69 

Toexcbange 2,025  00 

To  oonTorable-bond  stock 70,000  00 

To  claims  a4JQeted 53,647  00 

To  general  expenses 11,372  19 

To  balance  to  the  credit  ot  income  ac- 

count,  January  1,1875 1,318,013  44 

2,196,374  96 


Cb. 
By  balance  to  the  credit  of  income  ac- 

count,  December  31, 1873 I960, 437  77 

By  sales  of  quicksilver 893,670  72 

By  rents  and  privileges 22,12326 

By  materials  and  property  sold 1, 652  27 

By  interest  on  calf-loans,  ^^c 20,566  80 

By  premium  on  gold  sold 40,962  05 

Byoreonhand 159,312  09 

By  quicksilver  on  hand 97,650  OO 


2, 196, 374  96 
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Baiamoe^hwlf  Dttoember  31, 1874. 


Ds. 

ConTerUble-boDd  stock |71, 000  00 

Real  eutate  and  miniDg  nroporty. ...  11, 047, 875  60 

Baibwads :.!. 79,853  33 

Houses  and  lands 119,390  00 

Fornaoes -, 117.500  00 

TirginlaCity-propertv 3,000  00 

Fornitare,  nacienaa,  KO 4,000  00 

Maobinerv^and  tools 50,534  61 

James  B.Bandol,maaag«r 15,364  99 

QolcksilTer  on  band 07,650  00 

Oreacooiint 150.313  09 

Haterials  and  snppUes 85,000  87 

Permanent  tanprovements 16, 144  55 

S. N. BobinsOD, tar., (loans on oaU)  ...  433^ 083  19 

Hisoellaneooi  property 1^584  31 

l/Voodlands 16,000  00 


13.318^013  44 


CiL 

Oapitalstook,(prefecred)  #4, 491,800 
Capital  stook,  (oommon)   S,  708^  700 

110.000.000  00 

Second-mortgage  bonds « 1, 000, 000  00 

Income  aeooont   1,318,013  44 
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MENDOCINO  COTTNTY. 

This  connty,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  California,  has  an 
area  of  aboat  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  east  by  the  Coast  range.  This  position 
gives  it  the  benefit  of  more  abundant  rains  than  are  enjoyed  by  the 
interior  plain  of  the  State.  Small  mountain-torrents  from  the  Coast 
.range  traverse  the  fertile  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
Wildcats  and  clover  grow  in  abundance;  sugar-pinci  yellow  pine,  fir, 
bay,  pepper,  white-oak,  and  iron-oak  are  the  principal  trees ;  the  ma- 
drofia  and  inanzanita  run  wild ;  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  the  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  county  affords  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  of  unsurpassed  quality.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  scanty,  but  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  Ocean 
communication  with  San  Francisco  is  maintained  by  means  of  sloops 
and  light-draught  vessels,  such  as  are  able  to  enter  the  shallow  harbors 
of  this  portion  of  the  coast. 

An  especial  interest  attaching  to  this  county  at  the  present  time 
is  derived  from  the  recent  discovery  within  its  borders  of  a  coal-bed  of 
excellent  quality.  For  information  concerning  it,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Augustus  J.  Bowie,  jr.,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Mount  Vernon  coal-mine  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Middle  Eel 
Eiver,  (a  mountain-torrent,)  in  townships  21  and  22  north,  range  13 
west,  Mendocino  County,  California,  and  lies  northwesterly  firom  Ukiah, 
distant,  in  an  air-line,  thirty-eight  miles,  and  about  sixty  miles  by  the 
county-road,  which  has  been  constructed  from  Ukiah  City  to  Bound  Val- 
ley, a  Ooverument  military  station.  This  road,  at  its  crossing  of  Middle 
Eel  Biver,  passes  within  two  miles  of  the  Mount  Vernon  mine,  and  there 
is  a  good  trail  along  the  river-side  from  the  road  to  the  property.  Noyo 
is  its  nearest  sea-port.  A  circuitous  road  forty-two  miles  long  connects 
the  two  places.  The  projected  line  of  the  North  Pacific  Bailroad  (a  Cal- 
ifornia enterprise)  passes  within  four  miles  of  the  mine,  crossing  at  the 
junction  of  Middle  and  South  Eel  Bivers.  The  property  consists  of 
7,200  acres  of  land. 

No  work  of  importance  has  as  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  resources 
of  this  coal-field.  The  value  of  the  property  can  only  be  prospectively 
estimated.  The  coal  has  been  traced  six  miles.  The  land  is  admirably 
located  with  reference  to  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal,  as  shown  by  its 
various  outcroppings.  All  the  property  on  which  the  coal  is  exposed 
and  the  land  into  which  it  dips  are  covered  by  United  States  patents. 

Commencing  at  a  point  about  one  mile  south  35^  east  from  the  coal- 
outcrop  in  the  river,  the  coal  first  mt^es  its  appearance  in  a  creek  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  shell  limestone, 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  decomposed  shale  and  soil  colored  red  with 
ferruginous  matter.  Tracing  along  the  line  of  the  croppings  north  35^ 
west  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  over  undulations  caused  by  land-slides, 
which  gradually  flatten  as  the  stream  is  approached^  and  in  which 
detritus  and  bowlders  of  all  sizes  lie  scattered  in  profusion,  an  immense 
body  of  coal  is  found,  entirely  denuded  of  all  its  encompassing  strata. 
For  nearly  600  feet  In  length,  with  a  height  of  14  feet,  a  body  of  coal  is 
exposed,  forming  an  abrupt  bluff,  over  which  the  water  runs,  occasion- 
ally detaching  huge  masses  of  coal  from  the  outcrop  and  hurling  them 
down  the  stream. 

The  strike  of  the  bed,  taken  from  this  main  outcrop,  is  north  4XP  SC 
west,  (magnetic ;)  the  dip,  19<^  north  47^^  east.  The  thickness  of  the 
strata  as  here  exposed  is  about  20  feet.    High  water  prevented  the 
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accurate  measarement  of  the  bed.  Actaal  measurement,  where  practi- 
cable, showed  14  feet  of  coal  in  the  stream,  and  a  calcalation  of  the 
thickness  of  this  bed  from  the  encompassing  walls  showed  it  to  have  been 
20  feet  through,  from  5  to  6  feet  having  been  washed  away.  These 
immense  croppings  extend  across  the  river,  a  width  of  350  feet.  The 
banks  on  both  sides  being  low,  the  coal  beyond  the  river  gradually 
enters  the  detritus  and  soil,  and  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet 
southeast  lies  only  a  few  feet  under  ground.  A  cross-cut  made  on  the 
surface  400  feet  from  the  river,.on  the  northwest  side,  is  said  to  have  * 
shown  a  solid  stratum  of  coal  20  feet  thick.  The  coal  in  the  river  lies 
between  two  strata  of  gray  argillaceous  shale.  The  edges  of  the 
upturned  strata  have  slacked  and  assumed  a  reddish-brown  color.  The 
shale  underlying  the  main  coal-bed  contains  several  seams  of  coal, 
varying  in  size  from  1  to  8  inches.  The  exposed  thickness  at  the 
surface  of  the  shales  underl3ring  the  coal  is  about  19  feet,  the  dip  being 
21^.  The  shale  is  succeeded  by  a  thin  bed  composed  of  fossil  oyster- 
shells,  some  of  which  are  very  large.  A  soft  yellow  and  brown  sand- 
stone, partially  disintegrated,  underlies  it. 

An  examination  of  the  overlying  shale  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
river,  below  high-water  mark,  and  a  foot  below  the  surface,  showed  it 
to  be  of  grayish  color,  hard,  compact,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  will  form 
a  strong  and  solid  roof,  impervious  to  water,  and  a  great  protection  for 
the  future  working  of  the  mine.  Overlying  the  shale  is  sandstone,  soft 
and  totally  disintegrated,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  detritus  and 
metamorphosed  rock  overlie  the  sandstone. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  steep  and  precipitous 
bluff  of  metamorphosed  rock.  It  is  evidently  of  a  later  formation  than 
the  coal,  and  is  rapidly  disintegrating  and  fSsklling  to  pieces. 

Directly  below  this  bluff,  traced  up  a  ravine,  (northwest.)  the  coal 
shows  itself  at  the  surHoce,  covered  here  and  there  by  black  airt  several 
inches  thick.  Turning  to  the  west  of  north,  and  descending  the  hill, 
leaving  the  bluff  to  the  north,  and  crossing  a  small  plateau  made  by  a 
land-slide,  another  creek  is  reached,  along  the  sides  of  which  coal-crop- 
pings  are  found.  This  coal  is  almost  in  a  direct  line  with  the  strike  of 
the  coal  on  the  opposite  or  southeast  side  of  the  river,  but  its  altitude 
is  not  as  great,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  limestone.  The  encom- 
passing strata  are  decomposed  shales,  sandstone,  wash,  and  soil  with  a 
ferruginous  tinge.  On  account  of  the  many  land-slides,  the  edges  of  the 
encompassing  shales  are  not  visible  for  any  distance  after  leaving  the 
river.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  river-croppings,  under 
an  abrupt  bank,  (the  sides  of  which  have  been  cat  and  washed  away,) 
at  an  altitude  of  about  200  feet,  a  bed  of  coal  6  feet  thick  has  been 
exposed.  A  small  shaft  was  started  alongside  of  this  bank,  but,  after 
sinking  a  few  feet,  work  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  water.  The 
height  of  the  bank  over  the  coal  is  about  75  feet.  It  is  composed  of  a 
reddish  clay  and  disintegrated  sandstone,  75  feet  thick,  underlying 
which  is  detritus  and  conglomerate  6  feet  thick.  Olinging  to  the  face 
of  the  conglomerate  is  the  coal. 

Three  hundred  feet  above  these  croppings,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
northwest  of  the  river-croppings,  coal  again  shows  itself  in  a  mountain 
creek  issuing  from  an  abrupt  bank  of  columnar  sandstone  about  60  feet 
high.  Black  dirt  and  fragments  of  coal  on  all  sides,  imbedded  in  a  whitish 
clay,  indicate  the  presence  of  coal.  Ko  defined  stratum  has  here  been 
found ;  nor  has  the  ground  been  prospected.  Grossing  to  the  north  the 
ridge  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  detritus,  and  descending  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  croppings 
in  the  river,  coal  again  makes  its  appearance  on  the  side  of  a  creek.    A 
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cat  was  once  started  on  it.  but  it  is  now  caved  in.  The  neighborhood 
has  always  sappUed  itseli  with  coal  from  this  bed.  Northwesterly  for 
half  a  mile  the  coal  can  still  be  traced. 

The  coal  is  hard  and  bitaminoas.  It  barns  freely  and  with  a  bright 
flame,  ^ves  a  good  compact  coke,  and  leaves  bat  little  ash.  A  proof 
of  its  parity  is  the  circamstance  that  the  water  which  ponrs  over  it  fix>m 
the  spring  remains  pare  and  drinkable.  The  coal  gives  a  strong  heat,* 
and  will  prove  an  excellent  coal  for  generating  steam,  prodacing  gas,t 
and  for  domestic  nse. 

Althongh  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  water,  it  does  not  slack 
to  any  great  extent,  bat  remains  remarkably  hard  and  compact.  From 
repeated  experiments  with  it  in  large  qaan  titles,  a  mere  trace  of  salphor 
is  perceptible.  Annexed  is  an  analysis  of  the  coal,  made  by  Mr.  L. 
Falkenan,  State  assayer : 

Specific  gravity 1.282 

Yolatile  combastible  sabstance 40.20  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 49.70  per  cent. 

Moistare * - 6.70  per  cent. 

Ashes 3.00  per  cent. 

Salphor 1 0.40  per  cent. 

Amoant  of  gas  evolved,  37  cable  feet  per  10  poands  avoirdapois  of 
the  coal. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  coal  ansdyses,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Falkenan,  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowie,  as  showing  the  rank  occupied  by  the 
Mount  Yernon  coal : 


X>etigQatioii. 


Lehigh,  PennsyWania 

Cumberland,  A.  and  T... 

Bydn^,  New  Soath  Waits 

iTewoaatle,  Eiieland 

Sagahalia,  Siberia 

CanDel,  Laemabob  Scotland 

Meant  Vernon.  Mendoelno,  Cal. 

J^laok  Diamond,  Mount  Diablo.  Cal 

Bellingham  Baji  Waahiqgton  Territory. 

^anaimo,  Vanoouver 'a  luand 

CoOb  Bay,  Oregon • 


1.500 
L3I8 
1.338 
1.257 
1.M8 
l.S3a 
1.  S6d 


II 

III 


5.B8 
15.33 
83.81 
35.8^ 
3&70 
49.84 
40.90 
33.89 
33.96 
39.16 
39. 5» 


la 


s 

a 

« 


89.15 
76.69 
67.57 
57.00 
56.45 
40.97 
49.70 
4&84 
45u69 
46.31 
4L9d 


5.56 
T.33 
5.49 
5.40 
6.05 
6.34 
&00 
4.85 
19.66 
ia55 
&34 


L80 

9.00 
&70 

14.69 
&39 
8.98 

9a  09 


From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  coal  of  Mendocino  County 
is  a  lignite,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  like  the  other  coals  of 
this  variety  on  our  Pacific  coast,  it  is  of  recent  geological  age.  The 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  water  and  ash,  and  ^e  high  proper* 
tion  of  fixed  and  volatile  combastible  matter,  if  maintained  throaghoat 
the  bed,  will  establish  the  qoality  of  this  coal  as  saperior  to  others  foand 
upon  the  coast.  Transportation  to  San  FrancisGO  being,  however,  at 
present  impracticable,  it  will  be  several  years,  doubtless,  before  any  use  is 
made  of  this  coal.  Mr.  Bowie  intimates  that  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to 
Noyo,  in  place  of  the  present  circnitous  wagon-road  of  forty-two  miles, 
will  be  necessary,  unless  the  completion  of  the  Korth  Pacific  Bailroad, 
now  projected,  will  permit  landtransportatiou  at  reasonable  rates. 

*  Lead  reduced  ftom  litharge,  23.89 ;  carbon  dorrMponding  to  volatile  matter,  15.73 
nnitB  of  heat,  64.40. 

t  Yield  of  gas  per  ton  of  eoal,  11^  eahio  fiset)  iUaminating^pOW^r  of  gpB,  16.3 
candlea ;  carbonic  aoid,  7  per  cent. — London  analysie. 
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Statement  of  quartz  miUSy  Ventura  Cauntyy  Calif amiay  1874. 

Snoioy  district — ^Name  of  mill,  Gastac;  Owner,  J.  B.  Tread  well; 
kind  of  power  and  amonnt,  water,  20  horse;  namber  of  stampB,  4 ;  weight 
of  stamps,  600  ponnds;  namber  of  drops  per  minnte,  80;  height  of  drop, 
Si  inches ;  namber  of  pans,  1  (Hepbam ;)  namber  of  concentrators,  1 ;  cost 
of  mill,  $4,000 ;  capacity  per  24  boors,  0  tons ;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton. 
75  cents;  tons  crashed  during  year,  1,640. 

Beported  by  B.  O.  Sewart. 


CHAPTER    II. 

HBYABA. 

This  State  now  takes  the  lead  in  the  prodnction  of  the  precious  metals. 
Mr.  Valentine,  saperintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  reports 
the  product  as  follows — 1  am  not  able  to  make  any  detailed  comparison 
between  his  flgares  and  those  I  had  gathered  from  other  soarces,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  bis  totals  are  correct : 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $345,394. 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  other  conveyances 34, 5:>9 

Silver  bullion  by  express    30, 954, 603 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 4, 117, 698 

35,452,253 

Accounts  of  the  different  districts,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained 
during  the  year,  are  given  below. 

The  Oamstoek  lode. — ^The  following  is  the  summary  of  prodactive 
operations  on  this  lode  daring  1874 : 

Number  of  tons  milled 527,623 

Total  buUion-product $22,400,783 

Average  yield  per  ton  of  leading  mines : 

Consolidated  Virginia $53 

Belcher 54 

Crown  Point 39 

All  other  mines 15 

The  last  figure  includes  the  low-grade  ores  of  such  leading  mines  as 
ChoUar,  O vermann,  &c.,  and  the  product  of  the  ^'outside  "  mines,  situated 
on  supposed  branches  of  theComstock,  south  of  the  Belcher,  some  in  GoUL 
Cafion,  others  in  American  Flat. 

It  is  estimated  (but  I  consider  the  figures  probably  too  high)  that 
$400,000  worth  of  quicksilver  and  $9,600,000  gold  and  silver  was  lost  in 
the  tailings  daring  the  year.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  may  be 
recovered  by  reworking,  but  it  woald  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that 
$4,000,000  has  been  irrevocably  lost. 

For  a  comprehensive  account  of  thie  extraordinary  developments  con- 
nected with  the  '<  Great  Bonanza,"  and  of  other  operations  on  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  daring  the  year  1874, 1  am,  as  usual,  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr. 
C.  A.  Luckhardt,  formerly  of  Virginia  City,  bat  of  late  years  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  and  interested  in  the  Nevada  Metallurgical  Works  at 
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that  place.  I  should  explain  that,  owing  to  the  diminished  appropria- 
tion of  last  year,  I  was  unable  to  engage  Mr.  Lnckhardt  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  these  mines  until  after  this  report  had  been  ren- 
dered, when,  OoDgress  having  supplemented  the  appropriation,  I  could 
afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  joomey.  As  a  consequence, 
a  part  of  the  following  descriptions  refers  to  a  period  later  than  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  extending,  in  fact,  down  to  March  31.  I  have  introduced  it 
into  the  manuscript  report  while  revising  the  latter  for  publication. 

For  facility  of  description,  I  will  commence,  as  in  former  reports,  at 
the  north  and  follow  to  the  south,  dividing  the  lode  into  three  parts,  the 
north,  middle,  and  south. 

I.  The  12,200  feet  of  ground  comprising  the  Utah,  Sierra  Nevada, 
Union  Consolidated,  Mexican,  Ophir,  California  Consolidated,  Virginia 
Consolidated,  Best  &  Belcher,  Oould  &  Curry,  Savage,  Hall  &  Norcross, 
and  Cbollar,  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 

Utah. — ^The  ore-body  belonging  near  and  at  the  surface  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  had  been  formerly  found  to  extend  into  the  Utah  ground,  and 
ha<I  been  worked  by  the  Sacramento  Company  to  the  depth  of  about 
400  feet,  showing  the  same  character  of  ore,  varying  from  $3  to  $12  per 
ton,  principally  in  gold.  Since  then,  the  Utah  has  reached  a  vertical 
depth  of  500  feet  in  the  new  shaft,  600  feet  east  from  the  old  one.  The 
old  shaft  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  280  feet,  and  through  it  the  vein 
was  explored  at  80  feet,  and  at  200  feet  for  180  feet  eastward,  and  vein- 
matter  (quartz  and  porphyry)  was  encountered,  176  feet  wide,  running 
north  and  south,  and  containing  no  ore  of  any  consequence.  It  carried 
ziucblende  and  an  abundance  of  pyrites.  Through  the  new  shaft,  at  400 
feet  depth,  the  vein  was  reached  by  a  cross-cut  480  feet  west  from  the  shaft, 
and  found  to  be  167  feet  wide,  consisting  of  quartz  and  porphyry,  much 
broken  up  and  carrying  ore  in  detached  seams,  which  assayed  from  $5 
to  $18  per  ton.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  4  feet  width  of  cla}'. 
Explorations  were  continued  westward  and  the  workings  were  connected 
with  those  of  the  old  shaft.  The  vein,  167  feet  wide,  was  followed  south- 
ward for  300  feet,  and  cross-drifts  east  and  west  were  run  for  165  feet 
through  the  same  quartzose  material,  ^hich  showed  a  uniform  charac- 
ter, while  explorations  northward  for  180  feet  disclosed  much  morequartz 
than  the  south  mine  did.  Especially  along  the  eastern  day-seam  the 
quartz  carries  much  iron-pyrites  ^  but  it  seems  to  be  here  still  too  much 
divided  and  intermixed  with  porphyry  to  indicate  a  strong  body  of  ore 
cloise  at  hand.  The  general  course  of  the  vein  is  south  20^  west,  and  its 
dip  is  40^  to  450  east.  This  vein  in  the  Utah  seems  to  have  strength, 
and  the  workings  of  the  company  will  be  carried  on  vigorously  in  the 
hope  of  valuable  discoveries*  To  this  end,  heavy  pumping-machinery  is 
ei*ecting.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  quartz  and  quartzose 
matter  in  the  vein  may  increase  in  quantity  as  the  work  progresses 
in  depth,  in  which  case  ore  in  paying  quantities  may  be  encoun- 
tered. The  owners  of  the  Sutro  mine,  immediately  adjoining,  northwest 
the  Utah,  are  exploring  the  ground  through  a  tunnel,  now  1,100  feet 
long,  which  is  expected  to  cut  the  vein  at  1,300  feet  Farther  south  and 
east  of  this  mine  locations  have  been  made  for  several  thousand  feet. 
Some  are  of  recent  date,  some  are  old  titles  and  claims,  at  one  time 
abandoned  but  now  revived.  Shafts  are  sinking  on  every  side; 
some  have  attained  150  feet  vertically,  but  nothing  noteworthy  has  as 
yet  been  demonstrated  through  any  of  their  workings. 

Sierra  Nevada.-^ThiB  mine  has  been  worked  on  the  old  ore-body,  from 
which  during  the  year  17,708  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted,  giving 
aoi  average  yield  in  mill  of  $5.50  per  ton.    The  location  of  the  miU 
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close  by  the  mine  made  it  possible  to  work  tbis  ore  to  advantage ;  bnt 
the  mill  has  been  idle  since  Jannary,  1875.  There  is  still  a  large  amount 
of  low-grade  ore  here,  west  of  the  old  workings.  The  old  shaft  has  at- 
tained a  vertical  depth  of  770 feet,  and  is  still  sinking.  At  the  700foot 
level,  work  (cross-cat)  is  progressing  eastward,  bat  the  vein  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  old  upper  levels  have  lately  been  partially  reopened, 
with  the  purpose  of  farther  exploring  the  old  upper  ore-body.  The  new 
shaft,  which  lies  1,450  feet  north^  65<^  east,  from  the  old  one,  has  at- 
tained a  vertical  depth  of  650  feet,  but  as  yet  no  work  has  been  done 
through  it. 

Ophir. — ^This  mine  now  comprises  GOO  feet  horizontally  on  the  vein. 
Last  year's  work  showed,  as  remarked  in  my  last  report,  an  attained 
depth  of  1,400  feet,  with  explorations  proving  the  vein-matter  to  be 300  feet 
wide,  and  exposing  near  the  south  line  the  apex  of  what  seemed,  at  that 
time,  to  be  a  new  ore-body.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  1,465  feet  ver- 
tically, work  carried  eastward  from  it  for  350  feet,  and  at  tbis  point  250 
feet  further  sank,  making  a  total  depth  attained  of  1,700  feet.  The 
1,465-foot  level  shows  the  vein-matter  to  be  300  feet  ^ide  in  the  south 
mine — i,  6.,  the  ground  from  the  company's  south  line  to  the  shaft,  a  dis- 
tance of  450  feet  northwest — and  two  strata  of  ore  have  been  encouutered. 
Tbis  level  has  been  connected  with  the  Oalifornia  mine,  besides  the  con- 
nection existing  at  the  1,300-foot  leveL  The  ore  much  resembles  that 
which  was  at  first  found  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines  at  a  depth  of 
250  to  400  feet,  in  the  old  workings  of  18Ck^'64.  It  extends  in  the 
1,465-foot  level  as  far  north  as  160  feet  from  the  south  line.  It  was  also 
encountered  in  the  l,dOO-foot  level,  but  lying  irregularly,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  winze,  located  140  feet  north  of  the  south  line,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  1,600-foot  level,  where  a  drift  northeast  devel- 
oped ore  of  the  same  character.  Whether  this  is  the  same  seam  as  that 
in  the  1,465-foot  level  remains  to  be  proved.  At  the  1,700-foot  level  the 
ground  was  opened  southward  to  the  south  line  near  the  west  wall,  and 
a  cross-drift,  140  feet  from  the  south  line,  was  run  120  feet  to  the  east, 
without  finding  any  ore  up  to  that  point.  The  seams  of  ore  above  de- 
scribed have  apparently  an  inclination  southward  toward  the  California 
mine,  and  probably  belong  to  the  body  of  ore  developed  in  the  latter 
mine,  or  constitute  parallel  outliers  on  the  west  of  it.  The  ore  is  of  very 
good  quality;  carrying  traces  of  zincblende,  and  seeming  identical  with 
the  ore  found  in  former  times  in  the  Mexican  near  the  surtisk^e.  No  work 
in  the  l,70U-foot  level  has  as  yet  been  undertaken  toward  the  north. 

Cali/omiay  Virginia^  Best  &  Beloher, — ^The  developments,  described 
in  my  report  of  1872,  m  the  1,400  feet  of  ground  situated  between  the 
Gould  &  Gurry  and  the  Ophir,  and  those  described  in  my  report  of  1873, 
together  with  what  the  Ophir  mine  developed  in  the  latter  year,  40  feet 
from  their  south  line,  led  to  vigorous  operations  in  1874;  and  that 
ground,  which  had  previously  been  considered  barren,  proved  to  contain 
a  stupendous  mass  of  ore.  As  all  this  1,400  feet  of  ground  is  owned 
and  managed  by  one  party,  and  the  workings  are  all  connected,  I  will 
describe  it  in  one,  although  ittM>ntaia8  three  distinctly-different  corpora- 
tions, viz :  next  to  the  Ophir,  the  Oalifornia  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, having  600  feet ;  adjoining  this,  on  the  south,  the  Virginia  Con- 
solidated:  and  next  to  this,  and  immediately  north  of  Gh>uld  &  Curry, 
the  Best  &  Belcher  Mining  <3ompany. 

The  Virginia  Consolidated  shaft,  which  lies  20  feet  south  of  the  Cali- 
fornia south  line,  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,580  feet  vertically,  and  the 
Oould  &  Curry  and  Ophir  shafts  are  connected  with  it  at  the  1,300, 1,400, 
and  1,500  levels.    The  1,167-foot  level,  which  was  driven  firom  the  Qould 
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&  Garry  in  the  latter  part  of  1872,  developed  in  1873  a  body  of  $45  mill- 
ore  300  feet  long,  and  from  8  to  30  feet  wide,  in  the  Virginia  Consoli- 
dated gronud.  The  1,400-foot  level  exposed  it  also.  Here  it  was  about 
300  feet  in  length  and  90  feet  wide :  but  the  1,500-foot  level  has,  up  to 
Mareh  31,  1875,  proved  700  feet  leugth  of  ore,  in  some  places  200  feet 
wide.  The  Virginia  Oonsotidated  is  extracting  an  average  of  580  tons 
of  $150  mill-ore  per  d{^  from  between  the  1,400  and  1,500-foot  levels. 

So  far  as  this  ground  has  been  explored,  up  to  the  date  just  meutioned, 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  condnsion  as  to  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  the  ore-body.  The  first  supposition  was,  that  the  ore  fonnd  in 
the  1,167-fbot  level,  near  the  Best  Sa  Belcher  line,  belonged  to  the  body 
which  the  1,500-foot  levels  of  the  Virginia  and  California  OoDsolidated 
have  developed  for  700  feet  in  length,  and  that  it  was  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  same  ore  which  was  met  with  in  the  1,465-foot  level  of  the 
Ophir,  near  the  Oalifomia  Consolidated  north  line.  The  idea  is  also 
prevailing  that  this  supposed  one  ore-body  (for  which  the  Spanish  name 
bonanza  has  been  generally  adopted)  commences  at  the  sonthem  portion 
of  the  Virginia  Consolidated  1,107-foot  level  and  extends  northWard, 
and  declines  northward  through  the  entire  1,400  feet,  and  finally  sinks 
in  Ophir  ground  at  1,700  feet  depth.  A  close  examination  of  the  1,500- 
foot  level  of  the  Virginia  and  California  Consolidated,  conpled  with  the 
difference  existing  in  the  character  of  the  ores  fonnd  sonth  and  east,  in 
the  center,  and  north  and  west,  in  the  ground  described,  proves  this 
theory  erroneous.  The  Virginia  Consolidated  shaft  penetrates  the  1,500- 
foot  level  100  feet  east  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Oomstock,  and  about  20 
feet  south  of  the  California  Consolidated  south  line.  At  14^  feet,  directly 
east  from  the  shaft,  ore  was  first  encountered,  having  a  north  48<^  east 
course,  and  dipping  65^  east.  It  was  penetrated  diagonally  to  ite  course 
for  145  teet,  showing  ore  of  $700  average  assay-valoe,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  clay-seam  which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  the  true  <^  east 
day.''  This  cross-drift,  20  feet  south  of  the  California  Consolidated 
south  line,  is  called  '<eross-cut  No.  1,''  and  cuts  through  the  ore-body  at 
an  angle  at  50^,  giving,  therefore,  not  exactly  a  cross-section.  The  ore 
here  is  composed  of  stephanite  and  the  peculiar  *^  subsulphide"  charac- 
teristic of  the  Comstock.  Copper-pyrites  and  argentiferous  fahlore  occur 
with  it.  The  metalliferous  mineral  .occurs  in  seams  of  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  thickness,  and  penetrates  the  entire  mass  of  quartz  for 
145  feet.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  no  lime  being  visible,  except  very  close 
to  the  eastern  clay,  where  here  and  there  bunches  of  calcito  are  foand. 
At  fhese  points  the  character  of  the  ore  also  changes  a  little,  and  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  the  ore  which  is  found  in  the  soutluBrn 
portion  of  the  Comstock;  for  instiiuee,  in  Belcher  and  Crown  Point. 
One  hundred  feet  directly  nortli  from  this  cut  No.  1  is  ^o.  2,  which 
went  through  quartzose  vein-matter  for  157  feet,  therefore  177  feet  east 
of  the  shaft,  bdbre  meeting  with  the  same  ore  and  some  thin  western 
day-partings.  It  penetrated  the  ore  for  100  feet,  when  the  latter  was 
out  off  on  the  east  by  feldspathic  porphyry.  Further  explorations  will 
have  to  be  made  eastward  at  this  point,  as  this  cannot  be  tho  final 
eastern  boundary  of  the  body.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as 
in  No.  1  cut  One  hundred  feet  directly  north  from  No.  2  cut  is  No.  3, 
which  cuts  into  ore  240  feet  east  of  the  shaft.  Up  to  April  2, 1875,  this 
cut  had  penetrated  25  feet  into  the  ore,  which  is  not  of  as  good  quulity 
as  that  shown  by  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  will  perhaps  not  be  found  as 
wide  as  it  was  in  No.  2.  No  east  division  has  as  yet  been  encountered. 
One  hundred  feet  north  of  cross-cut  No.  3  is  No.  4,  300  leet  south  of  the 
Ophir  south  line.    It  has  penetrated,  so  far,  00  feet  east  of  the  main 
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north  and  Booth  drift,  which  makes  the  point  reached  110  feet  east  of 
the  shaft.  It  is  in  the  same  material  which  constitated  the  ground  west 
of  the  ore  farther  sonth  in  cots  1, 2,  and  3 ;  bot  here,  as  well  as  in  No.  3, 
small  seams  of  ore  are  found.  In  this  cot,  at  50  feet  east  of  the  main 
north  drift,  ore  has  been  found  8  feet  wide.  It  seems  to  run  almost 
parallel  witn  the  ore-body  developed  in  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3^  but  it  is  180  feet 
farther  west,  carries  moch  more  zincblende,  and  is  of  moch  poorer 
quality.  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  western  ore-seam  of  the 
1,465-tbot  level  in  Ophir,  and  can  hardly  be  distiugnished  froni  the  ore 
fbund  at  300  teet  depth  in  the  Ophir  workings  of  former  years.  Farther 
north  from  No.  4  no  work  has  been  done  eastward  from  this  level ;  but 
the  main  drift,  running  north,  extends  into  the  Ophir  ground  and  con- 
nects with  the  1,405-foot  level  of  that  mine. 

Going  south  from  cut  No.  1 100  feet  is  cut  No.  2  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
solidated. This  encountered  the  thin  western  clay-seam  of  the  ore-body 
about  40  feet  east  from  the  main  north  and  south  drift,  and  penetrated 
for  50  feet  through  material  resembling  that  through  which  California 
Consolidated  cut  No.  3  passed  for  30  feet.  It  is  not  a  high-grade  ore. 
For  50  feet  farther  east,  here  (beyond  the  50  feet  just  mentioned)  the 
ore  is  a  little  better,  but  still  retains  the  character  of  the  ore  found  in 
the  more  northerly  cross-cuts.  Pressing  farther  east  the  quartz  changes, 
and  the  drift  (or  rather  cross-cut)  enters  into  a  different  material,  quartz 
predominating,  but  accompanied  by  lime,  the  ore  losing  more  and  more 
it-s  base  ores.  The  cross-cut  penetrates  200  feet  farther  through  this 
ore  ($150'Ore)  until,  350  feet  east  from  the  main  north  and  south  drift, 
it  meets  the  east  day,  which  runs  here  north  20^  east,  standing  nearly 
vertical. 

Again,  100  feet  south  of  No.  2  cut  is  No.  3,  which  encountered  the 
western  small  clay -seam  of  the  ore  65  feet  west  of  the  main  north  and 
south  drift,  and  was  driven  east  for  35  feet,  where  a  heavy  clay-body  was 
met,  which  is  the  east  day  of  this  described  ore-body.  It  runs  here 
north  50<^  east,  and  stands  nearly  vertical.  One  hundred  feet  farther 
south  from  here  is  a  winze,  which  connects  with  the  1,400-fbot  level, 
and  which  shows  ore  for  60  feet  below  the  1,400  level  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  cross  cut  No.  3  shows  at  the  1,500-foot  level.  The  sketch  here- 
with given  will  afford  probably  a  better  notion  of  these  workings  than  a 
further  detailed  description.  The  following  explanations  refer  to  the 
sketch : 

The  strike  and  dip  of  the  east  clay  at  a,  in  cross-cut  No.  3  of  the 
Virginia  Consolidated,  corresponds  with  that  at  b  of  cross-cut  'No. 
1,  while  that  at  e  does  not  The  ore  in  the  eastern  portion  of  cross- 
cut No.  2,  in  Virginia  Consolidated,  is  different  in  character  from 
that  found  in  cross-cut  No.  3  of  the  same  mine  and  that  of  cross- 
cuts Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  California  ground,  but  resembles  the  ore 
found  in  the  1,300-foot  level  of  the  Virginia  Consolidated  400  feet 
north  of  that  company's  south  line.  Furthermore,  the  ore  found  ia 
cross-cut  No.  4  of  the  California  ground  and  that  found  in  Ophir  are 
identical.  Mr.  Luckhardt  infers  that  three  distinct  ore-bodies  exist,  but 
they  are  of  too  large  dimensions,  and,  in  consequence,  have  been  too  lit- 
tle explored  to  permit  speculation  with  any  accuracy  as  to  their  position 
and  inclination.  The  northerly  and  westerly  ore  (in  California  No.  4 
and  in  Ophir)  seems  to  be  composed  of  detached  ore-seam?,  sometimes 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  which  are  imbedded  in  a  quartzose  porphy* 
ritic  mass  150  to 250  feet  wide.  The  central  body,  which  has  a  western  day- 
seam  running  very  regularly,  and  separating  it  from  the  above,  shows  a 
narrowing  at  cross-cut  No.  3  in  theCaliforni%  and  the  wings  sunk  below 
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the  1,500-foot  level  prove  that  the  ore  descends  soath  vrard.  The  clay  at 
a  resembles  the  clay  at  o,  bat  also  that  at  d/  and  an  fortunately  the  stopes, 
&c,  at  cross-cat  No.  2,  in  Virginia  ground,  do  not  allow  of  an  examina- 
tion whether  a  was  connected  with  ft.  Bat  it  is  not  likely  that  the  clay 
swings  from  a  to  &  and  back  toe,  and  Mr.  Lackhardt  does  not  consider  b 
to  be  the  proper  eastern  clay.  The  porphyry  which  isencoantered  in  cross- 
cat  No.  2,  in  the  Oalifornia  ground,  to  the  east  of  the  ore,  may  be  an 
intrusion,  and  may  have  caused  the  narrowing  of  the  ore  in  cross-cut 
No.  3  in  the  Oalifornia,  and  its  apparent  widening  in  cross-cut  No.  2  in 
the  Virginia.  Mr.  Luckhardt  concluded  therefrom  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble that  the  clay  at  a  and  e  is  the  same,  and  that  the  porphyry  at  Na  2, 
Oalifornia,  had  some  influence  upon  the  ore  west  of  it,  while  south  and  east 
of  it  it  had  none,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  feld- 
spathic  porphyry,  which  constitutes  almost  exclusively  ail  the  so-called 
^'horses''  of  the  Comstock  lode,  is  invariably  void  of  all  precious  met- 
als, there  is  at  a?,  in  Oalifornia  cross-cut  No.  2,  a  porphyry-belt  close  to 
the  ore-body,  in  which  the  pyrites  (so  characteristic  of  the  eastern  por* 
phyries)  is  replaced  by  silver-ore  in  plac^,  so  that  it  showed  $10  to  $20 
per  ton  by  assay,  though  barely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  porphyry 
farther  east  in  outward  appearance.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  by 
pushing  considerably  eastward  the  work  at  b  and  w  and  farther  north, 
the  clay  o  will  be  found  beyond  this  porphyry.  This  would  prove  the 
entire  ground  for  over  900  feet  northeast  and  southwest  and  for  300 
feet  southeast  and  northwest  to  belong  to  one  ore  body. 

The  west  wall  of  the  Oomstock,  as  indicated  by  present  workings, 
is  supposed  to  have  in  this  place  a  nearly  north  and  south  direction ; 
and  the  western  boundary  of  the  ore-body  must  meet  it  on  the  south  at 
an  angle  of  40^  to  45<^,  while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ore  must 
meet  it  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  65^  to  70^.  It  is  possible  that  this 
ore-body  will  be  found  to  flaf^ten  against  the  west  wall  of  the  Oomstock 
fissure,  run  with  it,  and  widen  again  to  the  southward.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  we  would  naturally  expect  at  e  some  intrusion  dififerent  from 
the  vein-matter  which  has  so  far  been  exposed  at  e  tor  300  feet  in  depth. 
But  the  quartz  developed  by  the  1,200-foot  level  at  the  south  line  of  the 
Virginia  Oonsolidated  mine,  which  carried  $40  per  ton,  is,  to  all  appear- 
ances, very  massive,  as  is  also  the  quartz  which,  on  the  1,300-foot  level 
of  the  Virginia  Oonsolidated,  lies  400  feet  north  of  the  company's  south 
line  and  carries  fine  ore.  Oousidering,  also,  the  300  feci  length  of  ore 
90  feet  wide,  which  the  1,400-foot  level  of  Virginia  developed,  it  appears 
that  the  facts  will  hardly  sustain  the  theory  just  mentioned ;  and  it 
seems  more  probable  that  a  third  ore-body,  lying  in  echelon  with  the 
other  two,  will  be  developed  to  the  south  and  east,  appearing  in  the 
1,600-foot  level  in  Best  &  Belcher.  But  this  difficult  question  requires 
further  light  from  connected  explorations  and  careful  study. 

Oontrary  to  the  generally-accepted  theory,  Mr.  Luckhardt  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  main  bulk  of  this  ore,  whether  it  prove  in  time  to  be 
one  or  two  bodies,  will  be  encoantered  in  the  Virginia  ground  and  south 
of  it,  rather  than  in  the  Oonsolidated  Ophir  farther  north.  The  greater 
amount  of  explorations  in  depth  to  the  north,  aided  perhaps  by  specu- 
lative purposes,  has  created  an  impression  that  the  northern  ore-body, 
shown  on  the  sketch  in  Oalifornia  crosscut  No.  4,  and  the  ore  found  in 
the  Ophir,  prove  the  northward  extension  and  the  northward  pitch  or 
inclination  of  the  great  bonanza.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  they  belong 
to  a  parallel  outlying  body  or  group  of  seams,  and  that  the  middle  body 
is  not  connected  with  them. 
r   It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  and  value  of  ore  standing  in 
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the  Virginia  and  Oalifomia  ground.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  ore 
varies  in  quality.  Extraordinarily  rich  streaks  are  met  with.  In  some 
places  for  50  feet  in .  the  cross-cats  the  ore  assays  $900,  and  again 
sections  of  200  feet  assay  $150.  Gross-cut  No.  2  in  the  Oalifomia,  for 
80  feet  across  the  ore,  assays  $412  per  ton,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  places  the  ore  will  not  assay  above  $50 ;  as,  for  instance,  for  50  feet  in 
Virginia  Consolidated  cross-cut  Ko.  2,  near  the  west  clay.  Fabulous 
reports  and  estimates  have  been  given,  varying  firom  $150,000,000  to 
$1,500,000,000  ^<in  sight."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the*  ground 
from  the  Best  &  Belcher  north  line  to  theOphir  south  line,  and  in 
depth  from  the  1,300  to  the  1,550-foot  level,  will  yield,  judging  from 
present  developments  and  present  yield,  ore  for  two  years  to  come  al 
the  present  rate  of  extraction,  viz,  450  to  580  tons  daily.  The  quality 
of  the  ore  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  At  present  the  average  is 
about  $150  per  ton,  but  $300  to  $500  ore  can  be  extracted  at  will,  by 
selecting  the  stopes.  Mr.  Luckhardt  thinks  that  $  160  may  possibly  be  an 
average  of  the  whole  mass  referred  to ;  but  this  is  merely  a  prudent 
guess.  At  this  rate  there  would  be  over  $60,000,000  ^«  in  sight."  But 
such  calculations  are  at  present  futile.  The  width  and  length  of  the 
ground  to  be  exploited  necessitates  considerable  care  in  working.  Bx« 
perience  has  shown,  in  the  south  portion  of  the  Oomstock,  that  the 
present  mode  of  timbering,  although  convenient  for  wide  spaces,  is  de* 
ficient  in  strength.  The  caving  of  timbered  spaces  has  caused  the  loss 
of  good  ore-ground.  To  obviate  this  difflculty,  the  gronnd  is  now  worked 
in  sections  of  50  by  60  feet  and  timbered  in  the  old  way ;  but  every 
fourth  set  is  then  filled  up  witb  heavy  10 by  12  and  12  by  12  inch  timbers 
across  the  whole  60  feet  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  stopes,  aU  well 
keyed  in,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  bulk-head  of  timber.  Narrow  passages 
are  left  at  long  intervals,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  between  the  bulk^ 
heads  is  filled  with  waste  from  the  upper  or  lower  prospective  works. 
It  is  a  very  expensive  method,  but  cheaper  than  masonry  would  be. 

The  Consolidated  Oalilbrnia  is  not  as  yet  producing  ore,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  shaft  will  be  completed.  The  adjoining  mines 
need  the  full  capacity  of  their  respective  shafts  to  hoist  their  own  ores. 

The  Virginia  Oonsolidated  Company  has  erected  a  very  fine  mill,  close 
to  the  shaft,  capable  of  reducing  250  tons  of  ore  daily.  A  tram-way 
leads  to  the  mill  from  the  shaft. 

The  following  description  of  this  mill  is  taken  from  the  Virginia  Inde- 
pendent : 

The  eite  is  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  hoisting^works,  and  between  the  two  the 
descent  is  such  that  the  ore  can  be  rnn  from  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  hoisting* 
works  and  reach  the  mill  at  its  very  pinnacle.  The  ffronnd  covered  by  the  miU  also 
descends  very  rapidly  to  the  east,  so  that  the  ore  faus  natarally  to  the  stamps ;  fix)mi 
the  stamps,  by  distribntiDg-slnjoes,  the  palp  drops  to  the  tanks,  from  the  tanks  to  the 

Sans,  ana  so  on  down  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  agitator-room.  Some  idea  of  the 
imensions  of  the  mill  may  be  gained  ftom  the  following  panicnlaca :  The  battery- 
bn tiding  is  110  feet  long  bv  48  feet  wide,  the  pan-bnilding  is  195  feet  long  by  92  feet 
wide,  the  engine-rdom  is  58  feet  by  92  feet,  ana  the  retort-nonse  25  feet  by  60  feet,  the 
whole  covering  oyer  26,000  square  feet  of  ground.  Besides  these  buildings,  there  is  an 
office,  20  l^  30  feet,  fronting  on  O  street. 

The  engine  Is  a  compound  condensing  or  low-pressure  engine  of  600  horse-power, 
with  cylinders  24  by  48  and  48  by  43  inches,  respectively.  The  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  24  by  48  cylinder  and  cut  off  at  the  half-stroke.  It  is  then  taken  into  the  expan- 
sion-cylinder, which  is  48  by  48,  and  contains  four  times  the  cubical  oonteqts  of  the 
smaller  one,  and  thus  an  expansion  of  eight  times  is  gained.  After  leaving  the  expan- 
sion-cylinder the  steam  exhausts  into  the  condenser.  This  gives  the  vacuum-ijower, 
or  the  power  resulting  fh>m  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  this  altitude,  in  addition  to 
the  expansive  power  of  the  steam.  The  engine-shafb  is  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  car- 
ries a  band-wheel  18  feet  in  diameter,  weigning  ^,000  pounds,  which  drives  the  bat- 
tery part  of  the  works.    Tliis  shaft  itself  weiglu  15,000  pounds,  and  the  approximate 
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weight  of  the  whole  engine  is  100,000  pounds,  or  50  tons.  The  foundation  of  this 
ponderous  piece  of  maohniery  contains  450  cnbic  yards  of  masonry,  laid  in  cemeut,  and 
weighs  600  tons.  This  engine-shaft  is  coupled  to  an  extension  11  inches  in  diameter, 
which  drives  the  amalgamating  part  of  the  works. 

The  boilers  which  supply  this  monstrous  motive-power  with  steam  consist  of  fonr 
pairs,  54  inches  by  16  feet,  so  arranged  as  to .  run  a  single  pair  at  a  time  or  all 
together.  The  smoke-stacks  are  4*3  inches  in  diameter,  and  stand  90  feet  from  the 
irround.  There  are,  also,  in  oonneotion  with  the  boilers,  two  steam-pumps,  for  feed  and 
fire  purposes.  To  these  a  water-hose  is  constantly  attached,  and  ready  for  use  in  case 
of  fire.  The  xoof  of  the  engine-room  rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet ;  the  western  earth 
or  embankment  wall  is  32  feet  high,  built  of  hewn  tracbyte-rock,  and,  with  the  other 
embankment-walls,  contains  4,000  perch  of  stone. 

The  mill  is  connected  with  the  hoisting- works  by  means  of  a  covered  trestle-work, 
44  feet  in  height  at  tiie  mill-end.  The  same  care  used  in  the  mine  will  be  run  in  trains 
by  mule-power  from  the  mine,  278  feet,  to  the  mill.  The  trains  will  consist  of  from  six 
to  ten  cars.  It  will  take  a  car-load  every  five  n^inutes  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
mOl.  These  cars  are  dumped  into  chutes,  one  on  each  side  the  center,  from  which  the 
fine  ore  sifts  into  the  ore-bins  below.  The  part  of  the  ore  firet  dumped  is  carried  back 
from  the  center  by  ehntes,  and  thus  becomes  equally  distributed  into  the  feed-bins. 
From  the  feed-bins  the  ore  is^ken  by  TuUoch's  self-feeders  and  given  to  the  batteries 
as  it  is  required. 

The  batteries  ate  driven  from  a  counter-shaft  propelled  by  the  large  band-wheel 
below,  the  conneotion  with  which  is  made  by  a  belt  24  inches  wide  ancf  160  feet  long. 
From  this  coanter-shaft  the  batteries  are  driven  by  14-inch  belts  60  feet  long.  The 
batteries  lire  run  in  sets  of  ten  stamps  each,  and  clutches  are  so  arranged  as  to  stop  any 
ten  without  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  other  machinery.  The  batteries  con- 
sist of  60  stamps  of  800  pounds  each.  Tne  mortars  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  putting  shoes  and  dies  into  the  batteries,  as  they  discharge  at  one  side,  and  are 
two  nearly  together  instead  of  separately  and  in  the  centei\  From  each  division  of  30 
stamps  there  are  distributing-slnioes,  which  convey  the  pulp  into  the  settling-tanks. 
From  the  tanks  it  is  shoveled  out  upon  the  platform  in  front  of  the  pans.  There  are 
16  pans  on  each  side.  These  are  flat-bottomed,  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  calculated  to 
hold  about  two  tons  each.  The  pans  have  steam-bottoms,  and  are  arranged  to  admit 
live  steam  into  the  pulp  or  under  the  bottom.  There  is  a  settler  to  each  pair  of  pans, 
making  8  on  each  side.  These  are  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  From  the 
15  settlers  the  pulp  is  discharged  into  4  agitators,  and  these  discharge  in  turn  into 
the  tail-sluice,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  other  appliances.  » The  heavy  stufi 
IB  the  agitators  will  be  cleaned  out  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  subjected  to 
farther  working  by  4  more  pans  and  2  settlers  placed  in  the  agitator-room. 

The  quicksilver-tank  is  placed  in  the  store-room  under  the  ore-bins,  and  will  come 
down  pipes  to  the  distributing-tanks  in  the  pan-room.  From  these  tanks  it  will  be* 
distributed  through  pipes  to  the  charging-bowls  of  the  pans.  After  passing  through 
the  pans  and  settlers,  it  is  discharged  from  each  settler  direot  into  each  strainer.  A 
pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  each  strainer  to  the  main  receiving-tank,  which  is  placed 
below  everything  and  in  the  center  of  the  pan-room  to  catch  aU ;  and  from  that  it  is 
pumped  up  into  the  main  distributing-reservoir  again.  There  are  two  of  these  reser- 
voire,  one  on  each  side. 

The  amalgam  remains  in  the  strainers,  and  is  taken  by  an  amalgam-oar,  holding 
about  20  tons,  which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  pan-building  to  the  retort-roOm. 
The  same  car  takes  retorted  silver  back  into  the  mill-circulation.  Each  pan  and  set- 
tler can  be  stopped  without  interfering  with  the  other  machinery.  Each  row  of  pans 
and  battery  has  a  traveling-tackle,  for  convenience  of  handling  the  stamps  and  pan- 
mullers.  The  strainers  are  provided  with  looks  and  oovws  for  protecting  the  amal« 
gam.  The  retort-room  is  built  of  brick^  and  contains  4  retorts,  each  of  which  is 
calculated  to  hold  2,000  pounds.  These  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  or  more  of  them 
can  be  run.  The  flues  lead  into  a  brick  chimney  50  £et  in  height.  Back  of  the  reduc- 
tion-works is  a  cooling-reservoir,  about  200  feet  square,  where  the  water  from  the  con- 
denser can  radiate  its  neat  and  attain  the  required  temperature  to  be  used  again. 

The  mill  cost,  it  is  said,  including  the  grading,  9250,000. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  pi'iesent  manager  to  erect  another  and  smaller 
mill,  of  25  tons  capacity,  for  the  treatment  of  the  first-class  ores,  whicli 
will  need  roasting.* 

A  connection  with  Gonld  &  Onrry  and  Ophir,  in  the  lowest  levels 
of  this  mine,  secnres  ventilation. 

*  The  ore  from  this  ground  of  the  Virginia  and  California  Consolidated  mines  has  the 
peculiarity  that  the  lower  workings  mow  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  gold  over 
the  ore  from  the  npper  levels,  (1,300  and  1,400  foot  levels.) 
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Adjoining  the  Yirginia  Consolidated  to  the  south  is  the  Best  & 
Belclier,  which  has  been  explored  within  the  past  year  to  a  small  extent 
through  the  Gould  &  Gurry  workings.  It  was  close  to  the  south  line  of 
this  mine  that,  two  years  ago,  the  first  signs  of  the  now  exposed  bonanza 
were  discovered.  It  has  no  separate  shaft  or  hoisting- works  of  its  own. 
In  its  ground,  at  1,200  feet  depth,  the  above-mentioned  quartz-body  was 
found,  which  will,  when  well  explored,  lead  undoubtedly  to  the  finding 
of  much  good  ore.  in  the  1,500-foot  level,  at  the  Gould  &  Gurry  aorth 
line,  a  winze  was  sunk,  which  penetrated  into  the  west  wall  and  met 
some  ore.  Assays  run  from  $5  to  $25.  This  work  is  west  of  the  quartz, 
and  is  comparatively  dry.  It  was  continued  to  the  1,700-fbot  level,  and 
drifts  northeast  and  southeast  were  run  from  it,  which  met  some  ore, 
sustaining  the  opinion  above  suggested,  that  the  ore  from  the  Virginia 
will  find  its  deepest  point  south. 

Work  is  progressing  slowly  here,  and  the  cross-cutting  eastward  can- 
not be  continued  much  farther,  as  the  Gould  &  Gurry  has  at  the  1,700- 
foot  level  all  the  waters  of  the  Virginia  and  Galifornia  Gonsolidated 
levels  down  to  1,550  feet  to  contend  with,  and  fear  is  ent;ertained  that 
if  this  quartz  is  broken  into  it  will  flood  its  works.  This  flow  of  water 
is  an  indication  that  the  quartz-masses  of  the  two  mines  named  pitch 
southward,  through  Best  &  Belcher,  into  the  Gould  &  Curry  1,700-foot 
level. 

Oould  &  CiArry.— This  mine  has  reached  to  the  1,700-foot  level  with 
its  shaft,  and  a  wing  sunk  near  the  north  line,  on  joint  account  with 
Best  &  Belcher,  has  penetrated  about  100  feet  deeper.  The  waters 
coming  from  the  north  are  so  abundant  that  this  1,700-foot  level  has 
been  only  part  of  the  time  accessible.  Work  eastward  and  northward 
progresses  slowly.  The  quartz  of  the  1,300-foot  level  looks  very  well, 
but  developments  of  importance  are  expected  chiefly  from  the  1,000  and 
1,700  levels,  possibly  the  1,500.  The  old  workings  have  yielded  no  ore 
this  year.  In  fact  the  bonanza  has  occupied  all  minds,  and  the  principal 
^work  of  the  Gould  &  Gurry  has  been  to  pump  water  for  the  others;  but 
better  things  may  be  looked  for. 

Savage. — This  mine  has  attained  a  vertical  depth  of  2,200  feet.  The 
shaft  is  vertical  for  1,300  feet,  then  inclined  at  380east  for  160  feet,  and 
was  then  changed  to  45^,  continuing  to  -the  present  bottom.  During 
the  past  year,  the  2,000-foot  level  was  opened  from  the  incline,  which 
lies  east  of  the  vein.  A  cross-cut  100  feet  west  met  with  the  east  clay, 
which  is  here  from  6  to  12  inches  thick.  The  vein  was  found  to  be  about 
100  feet  wide  here,  and  composed  of  quartz  and  porphyry.  Near  the  cen- 
ter of  it  a  few  small  ore-seams  were  found ;  the  whole  mass  would  assay 
from  $  I  to  $20.  The  work  was  carried  south  on  this  level,  and  connected 
with  the  Hale  &  Norcross  workings.  A  cross-drift  25  feet  north  of  the 
south  line  showed  the  vein  120  feet  wide.  Quartz  predominated  here 
over  the  porphyry.  The  ore-seams  were  also  found  here,  but  do  not  con- 
tain sufficient  ore  to  pay  for  extraction.  As  the  vein  was  wider  south 
than  north,  or  at  the  incline,  a  winze  was  sunk  100  feet  north  of  the 
Hale  &  ¥orcross  line,  which  penetrates  down  to  the  2,200-foot  level.  It 
was  sunk  east  of  the  vein  to  avoid  the  water.  A  drift  south  for  120 
feet  has  been  run  from  this  winze,  but  all  the  work  is  east  of  the  vein. 

At  the  same  level  the  ground  north  was  explored  for  600  feet,  wit)i  cross- 
drifts  every  100  feet,  showing  about  100  feet  of  vein-matter.  Toward  the 
north,  porphyry  predominates  over  the  quartz ;  toward  the  south  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  2,200foot  level  has  been  opened  so  far  with 
a  cross  cut  175  feet  west  of  the  incline,'  but  no  east  wall  has  as  yet  been 
found. 
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The  l,90©-foot  level  has  been  more  thorotighly  explored.  It  shows 
less  qaartz  than  the  2,000-foot  level.  It  has  a  drift  to  the  south  line. 
Aboat  300  feet  north  from  Hale  &  Norcross  a  cross-drift  showed  the 
vein  to  be  402  feet  wide  from  the  black  dike  to  the  east  wall,  bat 
composed  mostly  of  porphyry.  The  1,900  has  been  connected  with  the 
2,200-foot  level  east  of  the  vein,  and  gives  very  fair  ventilation. 

The  quartz  in  the  2,000  north  and  soath  level  and  its  improvement 
toward  the  south,  and  the  fact  that  it  carries  some  ore,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  2,200  level  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  mine  may  pos- 
sibly develop  a  body  of  ete.  From  analogy  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  Gomstock,  this  is  certainly  to  be  expected. 

The  company  has  under  constmction  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery 
west  of  the  present  hoisting-works.  The  engine  has  two  cylinders  giv- 
ing 400  horse-power.  The  roundsteel-wire  cable  is  to  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  flat,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  plant  will  be  adequate  to 
work  to  the  depth  of  4,000  feet.  The  old  400,  600,  and  1,000  foot  levels 
have  been  overhauled,  and  passages  have  been  opened  for  air-connections. 
The  mine  produced  no  ore  during  the'  year. 

Hale  &  Norcross  has  attained  a  depth  of  2,200  feet,  but  nothing  new 
and  noteworthy  has  been  developed.  The  mine  is  very  closely  managed. 
During  the  year  17,469  tons  of  ore  was  produced,  which  yielded 
$295,361.12.  The  larger  part  of  this  ore  came  from  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  levels — but  about  three-sevenths  came  from  the  old  second, 
third,  and  fourth  levels — and  to  all  appearances  the  mine  will  continue 
to  yield  from  the  old  workings  and  the  tributaries,  and  "  left- ground  ^  of 
the  ore-body  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  levels,  possibly  1,200  to  1,500  tons 
of  $1,400  to  $1,700  ore  per  month  for  some  months  to  come. 

Both  east  and  westward  of  the  described  ground,  numerous  old  claims 
and  titles  have  been  hunted  up  within  the  last  year.  Surveys  have  been 
made  for  some  of  them,  patents  obtained  by  many,  and  work  has  been 
commenced  on  more  than  40  of  them,  all  represented  by  an  incorpora- 
tion issuing  and  dealing  in  the  respective  stocks.  Probably  in  the 
course  of  time  much  litigation  will  arise,  when  these  workings  penetrate 
to  a  sufficient  depth  (if  the  companies  do  not  die  a  natural  death)  to  meet 
with  ore.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  companies  which  are  on  the  Corn- 
stock  leave  them  unmolested.  Some  of  them  have  quartz  and  porphyry 
resembling  that  of  the  Oomstock,  and  the  "  clay- wall  ^  theory  may  one 
day  be  again  tenaciously  contested.  That  there  are  metal-bearing  veins 
existing  east  of  the  Oomstock  is  an  established  fact,  and  that  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  Gomstock  is  a  hard  thing  to  determine  is  equally 
true.  In  the  conflict  of  theories,  probably  nothing  will  be  left  for  the 
contestants  but  to  connect  in  ore  urith  one  another  or  come  to  compromises. 

The  companies  east  of  Hale  &  Norcross  have  erected  large  and  ex- 
pensive hoisting-works — as,  for  instance,the  Julia,  Senator,  &c. — and  have 
penetrated  as  deep  as  1,400  feet,  but  most  of  their  underground  work  is 
done  westward  from  their  shafts  toward  the  Oomstock.  In  the  Julia 
some  ore-bearing  quartz  was  encountered,  but  it  is  claimed  to  lie  in  the 
Ohollar  Company's  ground. 

Four  miles  northeast  from  the  Utah  some  quartz  has  been  found,  in  a 
vein  4  to  6  feet  wide,  which  assayed  as  high  as  $80  per  ton.  It  does  not 
at  all  resemble  the  Oomstock  quartz,  being  much  more  compact,  and 
carrying  very  little  gold.  By  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  give  more 
information  concerning  this  deposit.  Thus  far,  nothing  noteworthy  has 
been  developed. 

II.  The  middle  portion  of  the  vein^  including  Ohollar,  Bullion ,  Exchequer, 
Alpha^  Imperial,  Empire,  and  the  small  Gold  Hill  proper,  an  aggregate 
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of  1,800  linear  feet,  gives  mnch  fairer  hopes  for  ore  tbis  year  than  •the 
past.  Under  the  stimalus  of  the  eastern  developments  in  Virginia  Oon- 
solidated,  &c.y  on  the  north,  and  Crown  Point,  &o.,  on  the  soath,  the 
1,200  feet  of  ground,  including  Bullion  and  portion  of  the  OhoUar  which 
had  laid  unnoticed  and  nnprospected  for  a  long  period,  has  at  length 
been  explored  to  some  extent,  and  with  flattering  results. 

The  Chollar  is  still  at  work  on  its  apparently  never-to-be-exhausted 
mass  of  low-grade  ore  at  and  near  the  surface,  and  is  still  producing 
about  60  tons  of  $20  mill-ore  per  day.  The  fa^t  that  the  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross  workings  showed  ore  1^  to  the  former  prosecution  of  explora- 
tions exclusively  north  of  the  Chollar  shaft,  the  g^nnd  south  and  east 
being  thought,  barren.  Within  the  past  year  the  shaft  has  been  repaired, 
and  the  incline  opened  to  1,300  feet  in  depth,  and  work  was  started  in 
earnest  on  the  1,050  and  1,150  foot  levels,  south  of  the  shaft.  The  vein 
is  apparently  much  wider  than  it  proved  to  the  north  and  above  these 
levels  ^  the  labyrinth  of  day  and  argillaceous  and  porphyritio  matter 
which  there  filled  the  vein  ceases  on  the  south,  and  quartz  takes  the 
place  of  these  minerals.  Here  and  there  spots  of  ore  are  encountered, 
and  the  company  now  hopes  to  find  ore  in  paying  quantities — a  hope 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  finding  of  quartz  in  the  Julia  mine  and 
by  the  developments  in  the  Bullion  described  below. 

Bullion. — Much  credit  is  due  to  the  owners  of  this  mine,  who.  under 
adverse  circumstances,  almost  unvarying  ill  fortune,  have  never  tnrongh 
many  years  abandoned  the  explorations  for  a  single  day.  They  have 
carried  on  their  worl^,  partly  through  their  own  shaft,  (down  to  the  depth 
of  1,400  feet,  i.  e.,  800  feet  vertical,  and  then  inclined  at  4JSP  east  to  the 
1,400  level,)  and  partly  through  the  Imperial-Empire  shaft.  In  the  Bul- 
lion shaft,  at  the  800-foot  level,  they  are  150  feet  west  of  the  west  clay 
of  the  Corastock.  Cross-cutting  400  feet  east  from  the  shaft,  they 
passed  through  porphyries  and  clayey  matter,  carrying  abundance  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Drifting  was  done  here  for  100  feet  in  a  southeast 
direction,  (east  of  the  west  clay,  and  therefore  within  the  vein,)  and  the 
small  quartz-seams  near  the  shaft  were  found  to  unite  into  15  feet  width 
of  solid  quartz,  resembling  much  the  quartz-body  which  the  Alpha  500- 
foot  level  showed,  and  also  that  of  the  Yellow-Jacket  1,100-foot  level, 
but  not  to  be  supposed  to  belong  to  either.  After  100  feet  of  drifting 
farther  south,  near  the  west  clay,  the  quartz  became  much  wider,  lay  much 
flatter  than  it  had  done  to  the  north,  and  assayed  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton, 
having  very  little  porphyry  intermixed.  To  this  quartz  reference  will  be 
again  made  below,  since  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  identioal  with  tiie 
quartz  of  the  1,700-foot  level  of  Imperial,  in  Bullion  ground. 

The  old  workings  have  been  overhauled.  .The  quartz-body  which 
came  from  the  Chollar  at  the  400-foot  level  is  from  50  to  110  feet  wide, 
carries  low-grade  ore.  ($10  to  $12,)  ending  (barren)  at  the  east  wall  in  the 
1,200-foot  level,  300  feet  south  of  the  Chollar  line.  This  bodv  lay  500 
feet  northeast  from  the  quartz  above  described  in  the  800-foot  level..  It 
really  never  yielded  anything  worth  extracting  below  the  800-fobt  level. 
In  the  500  and  600  foot  levels  this  body  still  exists,  bearing  low-grade 
ore;  but  none  has  been  extracted  in  that  portion,  and  only  lately  has 
work  been  commenced  for  its  full  exploration  and  exploitation.  The 
Imperial  and  Empire  having  finished  exploration  in  its  1,700-foot  level, 
the  Bullion  Company  worked  1,050  feet  northeastward  from  the  Im- 
perial shaft  in  this  level.  This  work  lies  700  feet  farther  east,  and  430 
feet  lower,  than  the  1,400-foot  level  of  Bullion  proper.  These  1,050  feet 
fix>m  Imi>erial  followed  the  ^'  black  dike"  through  the  Exchequer  ground ; 
and  10  feet  north  of  the  Bullion  south  line  a  cross-cut  east  was  made. 
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64  feet  in  lengthy  before  tbe  west  clay  wall  was  stmck.  This  64  feet 
traversed  a  quartsose  breccia,  often  found  on  the  Conistook,  lying  be- 
tween the  west  clay  and  the  black  dike.  It  assayed  here  from  $10  to 
$30  per  ton.  The  same  material  was  fonnd  30  feet  wide  at  the  1,400- 
foot  level  of  the  old  Bullion  incline,  700  feet  west  of  and  430  feet  above 
this  work  of  the  1,700-foot  level,  where  the  qnartzbody  east  of  this  ma- 
terial, (already  referred  to  as  fonod  in  the  800-foot  level)  was  followed 
for  200  feet  south  and  200  feet  north  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  and 
found  to  be  from  86  to  125  feet  in  width,  and  showing  ore  in  seams  and 
bunches,  assaying  from'  $10  to  $35  per  ton,  ending  ^in  ore)  200  feet  south 
of  the  incline,  b^t  apparently  gathering  strength  in  the  northern  per 
tion  of  this  1,400-foot  level,  where  its  northern  terminus  has  not  been 
exposed.  Now,  in  this  1,700-foot  level  of  Imperial,  continued  into  the 
Bullion  ground,  the  first  eastern  cross-cut  was  maae,  as  I  have  said,  10 
feet  north  from  the  Bullion  south  line,  cut  through  this  brecciated  belt, 
which  in  places  showed  ore-fragments  assaying  as  high  as  $180.  It  lies 
between  the  <^  black  dike  ^  and  the  west  clay  of  the  vein,  and  the  cross- 
cut has  not  passed  as  yet  into  the  quartz  east  of  it  a  sufficient  distance 
to  permit  any  conclusion  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  it.  In  the 
Bullion  ground,  90  feet  north  from  this  first  cross-cut,  another  cross-cut 
eastward  is  now  in  progress,  and  has  run  so  far  30  feet  in  quartz  east 
of  the  breccia.  This  quartz  shows  some  very  fair  ore  in  seams,  assay- 
ing as  high  as  $45.  It  is  the  same  as  that  developed  in  the  1,400-foot 
and  800-foot  levels,  just  east  of  the  west  clay.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
considerable  piece  of  ground  (700  by  430  feet  in  Bullion  alone)  yet  unex- 
plored, while  above  and  below  the  430  feet  of  vertical  he^ht  ore  has 
been  exposed.  Moreover,  the  west  wall  at  the  1,400-foot  level  rans 
north  50  east,  at  the  1,700  it  runs  north  and  south;  the  west  clay  at  the 
1,400-foot  level  runs  nearly  north  6^  east,  while  at  the  1,700-foot  level  it 
runs  in  Exchequer  north  10^  east,  and  the  east  clay,  which  bounds  this 
quartz-body  in  Imperial  and  Exchequer,  runs  north  6^  east,  but  in  a 
distance  of  150  feet  northward  changes  in  Bullion  to  north  20^  east.  If 
this  course  continues,  it  will  widen  in  Bullion  the  distance  (at  200  feet 
north)  between  the  west  and  east  clays  to  125  feet,  instead  of  only  35 
feet;  and  if  this  quartz  maintains  its  character,  which  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance so  far  of  doing,  it  will  make  a  very  formidable  body  in  going 
north,  and  will  very  probably  carry  a  compact  ore- mass.  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  instai^ce  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Oomstock 
where  a  quartz-body  100  feet  wide  did  not  carry  a  body  of  ore.  As  a 
rule,  t^e  wider  the  quartz  the  more  extensive  the  ore- body.  The  ore 
from  the  quartz  just  described,  carries  two-thirds  silver  to  one-third 
gold,  while  the  deepest  body  in  OhoUar  carries  three-fifths  gold  to  two- 
fifths  silver,  and  the  upper  body  two-thirds  gold  to  one-third  silver. 
This  quartz,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  for  a  coutinuation  of  either. 
Judging  from  analogy,  it  may  be  expected  that  explorations  in  this 
ground  from  the  1,100  to  the  1,700  foot  level  will  develop  large  masses 
of  ore ;  certainly  the  indications  are  in  the  highest  degree  favorable. 

ImpeHal. — This  mine  has  attained  a  depth  of  2,100  feet,  an  increase  of 
200  feet  in  the  past  year.  The  1,850-foot  level  has  been  opened  this  year, 
add  the  vein  found  much  wider.  The  l,700foot  level  showed  the  vein  to 
be  narrow,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  mine.  The  1,700-tbot 
level  in  Exchequer  showed  the  east  and  west  clay  coming  nearly  together. 
For  instance,  80  feet  north  of  the  Exchequer  south  line  the  east  and 
west  clays  come  within  15  feet  of  one  another,  but  the  distance  increased. 
190  feet  north  of  the  Imperial  north  line,  to  30  feet.  The  1,850  level 
was  run  -75  feet  east  from  the  incline,  and  a  drift  was  pushed  south 
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nearly  to  the  Yellow  .Jacket  lioe.  No  cross-cats  were  made  to  d^non- 
strate  the  width  of  the  quartz  or  of  the  vein  itself.  At  100  feet  east 
of  the  west  clay,  opposite  the  iBcIine,  the  quartz  was  not  very  por- 
phyritic.  It  was  followed  south  70  feet,  where  ore  of  fair  quality  was 
eucouDtered,  (width  not  known.)  A  winze  was  sunk  here  175  feet,  at 
an  angle  of  42^  east,  which  went  through  ore  in  seams  for  60  feet  below 
the  1,850  level.  This  ore  was  followed  for  125  feet  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion. It  is  $60  mill-ore — higher  in  grade,  though  not  as  heavy  a  body, 
as  that  found  in  Bullion.  These  developments,  although  much  more 
favorable  than  any  made  in  Imperial  for  five  years  past,  do  not  promise 
permanent  profit,  unless  the  2,000-foot  level  should  depsonstrate  the  ex- 
tension of  this  ore.  The  2,000-foot  level  was  run  south  20^  east  and 
entered  the  vein,  which  here  carries  quartz  and  porphyry  in  width  not 
yet  determined.  Work  here  is  progressing  south  as  fast  as  possible  to 
connect  with  the  winze  coming  down  from  the  1,850-foot  level,  in  order 
to  ventilate  both  levels.  The  stifling  air  (at  126^  Fahr. — a  temperature 
which  ventilation  will  of  course  at  once  reduce)  makes  prospecting  very 
expensive. 

III.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Comstock^  from  the  Imperial  eovth- 
ward. — Yellow  Jacket  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,840  feet.  The  vein  shows 
in  depth  a  flatter  dip  east  than  above,  and  in  consequence  the  incline 
following  it  pitches  35^  east  Irom  the  1,600-foot  level  down,  while  above 
the  1,600  level  its  pitch  was  45^.  During  the  past  year  the  1,740  and 
1,840  foot  levels  were  opened.  The  1,300  and  1,400  foot  levels  had  devel- 
oped a  body  of  quartz  which  carried  principally  gold,  but  not  in  paying 
quantity.  The  1,540-foot  level  met  the  east  clay  330  feet  east  from  the 
incline.  The  vein  was  found  nearly  300  feet  wide,  and  was  followed  north 
and  south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  claim.  Crosscuts  were  run  at  every 
200  feot,  and  the  quartz  of  the  1,300  and  1,400  foot  levels  was  found,  but 
no  ore  of  value.  This  level  will  soon  (in  a  few  days)  be  connected  with 
the  1,700-foot  level  of  the  Imperial  for  ventilation,  and  this  will  also  en- 
able the  smaller  mines  between  the  Imperial  and  Yellow  Jacket  to  pros- 
pect their  ground  at  that  depth.  At  the  1,740-foot  level  the  vein  was 
reached  220  feet  east  of  the  incline,  and  found  to  be  350  feet  wide ;  but 
it  carries  less  quartz  than  in  the  upper  levels.  The  east  wall  is  well  de- 
fined, and  dips  40^  east.  The  vein  was  followed  south  to  the  Kentuck 
line,  and  north  to  within  300  feet  of  the  north  line^  and  found  to  be 
filled  principally  with  porphyry.  The  north  drift  is  still  advancing,  and 
is  now  450  feet  north  of  the  shaft.  No  cross-cuts  have  been  run  here. 
The  1,840-foot  level  was  advanced  to  date,  (April  1, 1875,)  81  feet  east 
from  the  incline,  and  200  feet  will  have  to  be  run  to  reach  the  vein. 
The  mine  produces,  at  present,  no  ore. 

Kentuck, — At  the  1,540-foot  level  of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  a  connection 
with  Crown  Point  was  made  through  the  Kentuck  ground.  The  vein 
was  strong,  and  carried  as  much  quartz  as  it  did  in  Yellow  Jacket,  but  no 
ore  was  found,  except  in  small  straggling  seams.  At  the  1,740-foot  level 
the  vein  is  being  prospected,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  ore  will  be 
found,  since  the  middle  oreseam  of  the  1,600-foot  level  of  the  Crown 
Point  extends  north  into  the  Kentuck.  (See  remarks  on  Crown  Point 
below.)  The  mine  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  ore  from  the  800  and  900 
loot  levels  from  the  old  workings  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is 
low-grade  ore  yet  standing  in  the  mine,  which  will,  some  day,  be  ex- 
tracted. 

Crown  PoinU'^Thi^  mine  reached  a  depth  of  1,700  feet.  The  incline 
commences  at  the  l,000foot  level  and  sinks  at  an  angle  of  36<^  east. 
The  old  ore-body  from  the  500-foot  level  has  been  quite  worked  oat. 
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baving  ceased  entirely  at  the  depth  of  980  feet.  The  newer  body,  which 
is  now  prodnetive,  and  has  paid  all  the  late  dividends  in  Belcher  and 
Crown  Point,  commenced  at  the  1,000-foot  level,  extended  at  the  1,1(>0- 
foot  level  275  feet  north  of  Belcher  line ;  at  the  l,200foot  level,  300  feet 
north;  at  the  1,300-foot  level,  326  feet  north;  at  the  l,400foot  level, 
325  feet  north ;  and  has  been,  np  to  April,  1875,  worked  for  350  feet 
north  from  Belcher  line  in  the  1,500-foot  level.  Dnring  the  past  year 
the  mine  has  produced  from  these  levels  176,745  tons  of  ore,  of  an 
average  mill-valae  of  $65  per  ton.  The  1,600-foot  level  has  advanced 
200  feet  east,  and  has  reached  the  qnartz  of  the  npper  level,  and  met 
witii  what  seems  to  be  another  body  of  ore  which  lies  between  the 
east  and  west  ore-bodies  of  the  above  levels,  only  farther  north.  (It  is 
this  body  which  may  be  expected  to  extend  into  the  Kentuck  ground.) 

The  1  JOO-foot  level  has  jast  been  opened  and  the  landing-station  fin- 
ished.   No  prospecting  work  has  yet  been  done  here. 

In  all  these  levels,  from  the  1,000-foot  level  down,  the  general  forma- 
tion of  the  vein  holds  good  for  the  Belcher  also ;  and  a  concise  general 
description  of  it,  based  upon  Mr.  Lnckhardt's  careful  personal  study, 
and  applicable  to  both  mines,  may  be  of  interest.  The  total  width  of  the 
vein  is  not  demonstrated.  The  west  wall  has  a  general  north  and  south 
course,  and  stands  for  600  feet  deep  wherever  exposed  at,  say,  50^  east. 
The  1,000-foot  level  showed  a  comparatively  ore-barren  quartz-mass, 
(showing  only  small  spots  and  seams  of  ore,)  80  to  100  feet  in  width, 
which  lay  from  20  to  60  feet  east  from  the  west  wall.  In  this  quartz  all 
the  ore-bodies  found  above  this  level  disappeared,  pinching  out  into  thin 
seams  as  they  came  down  into  it  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  clay 
and  porphyry ;  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  west  wall ;  has  been  cut 
through  by  the  incline  about  80  feet  above  the  1,500-foot  level,  where  it 
seem^  not  to  be  so  wide  as  above.  This  quartz-body  carries  little  por- 
phyry, and  only  a  very  small  percen^ge  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  dips 
48^  east.  No  explorations  have  been  made  in  it  since  tbe  1,000-foot  level 
cut  through  it  At  the  1,100-foot  level  the  quartz-body  which  has  fur- 
nished all  the  ore  for  the  past  three  years  was  encountered  275  feet 
east  of  the  shaft,  being  divided  by  porphyry  and  quartz  from  the  west- 
em  quartz.  Once  cut  in  the  1,100-foot  level,  it  was  explored  upward, 
and  found  to  extend  above  the  1,000-foot  level.  As  depth  was  attained 
it  widened,  and,  instead  of  maintaining  a  distinct  boundary  to  the  east, 
it  became  more  and  more  mixed  with  porphyry.  Strange  to  say,  nei- 
ther the  Belcher  nor  the  Crown  Point  Company  has  ever  had  tbe  curl*- 
osity  to  explore  the  ground  east  of  it  at  any  point  farther  than  65  feet 
Thia  quartz-mass  varies  in  width  from  90  to  250  feet,  and  carries,  in 
places,  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  especially  in  its  western 
portion.  Explorations  so  far  have  proved  that  it  contains  two  distinct 
bodies  of  ore,  namely,  an  eastern  body,  which  has  no  lime,  and  a  west- 
ern, which  has  a  goou  deal.  These  two  bodies  nnite  at  the  l,500foot 
level  of  Crown  Point,  about  350  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  and  sepa- 
rate in  the  Belcher  ground,  so  that  about  400  feet  south  from  the  Crown 
Point  line  the  distance  between  the  two  is  115  feet,  filled  with  quartz 
and  porphyry.  (Tbe  porphyry  is  identical  with  that  which  constituted 
the  so-called  east  porphyry  of  the  Comstock,  at  and  above  the  500-foot 
level.) 

The  i^^estem  body  kept  a  steady  dip  of  45^  east,  had  its  widest  place 
at  the  1,500-foot  level,  and  carried  the  ore  universally  in  seams  alternat- 
ing with  barren  crystalline  quartz  and  calcite.  At  the  1,500-foot  level  in 
Crown  Point  it  had  become  too  poor  to  work  with  profit.  The  eastern 
body  continues  deeper  than  the  1,500-foot  level,  but  lies  now  (at  80  feet 
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below  the  1,500-foot  level)  at  an  angle  of  27^  east,  and  its  coarse  is  soath 
20^  east.  It  has  carried  its  ores  more  evenly  disseminated  through  the 
entire  quartz-mass,  and  has  been  the  stronger  of  the  two  bodies. 
Wherever  the  quartz  widens  the  silver  diminishes.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  it,  in  Belcher,  some  50  feet  south  of  Grown  Point,  gave,  as 
assayed  by  Mr.  Luckhardt,  (45  in  gold  and  $8  in  silver  per  ton.  Now 
these  two  bodies  diverge  southward  and  downward  at  and  below  1,500 
feet  depth,  and  the  material  between  them  in  the  north  portion,  where 
they  are  near  together,  is  wholly  quartz.  In  this  has.  been  found  the 
third  body,  above  referred  to,  which  may  prove  a  large  one,  extending, 
as  has  been  remarked,  into  Eentuck.  The  small  ore-seams  in  the  west 
body  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ground  lead  to  the  belief  that 
this  third  body  will  be  larger  northward  than  southward.  It  is  less 
likely  that  the  porphyries  which  show  themselves  in  the  gap  southward 
will  give  way  to  quartz.  Moreover,  this  intermediate  quartz  to  the 
north  is  probably  the  identical  quartz- body  which  the  1,100, 1,300,  and 
1,400  foot  levels  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  developed.  The  proportion  of 
the  gold  and  silver  in  it  being  the  same,  is  additional  proof.  If  these 
views  are  correct,  it  is  highly  probable  that  within  the  year  a  fine  ore- 
body  will  be  found  between  the  centers  of  Yellow  Jacket  and  Crown 
Point  in  the  quartz  which  shows  itself  at  both  points.  The  1,600-foot 
level  of  Crown  Point,  about  365  feet  south  from  the  Eentuck  line,  has 
very  recently  encountered  ore  in  the  region  referred  to. 

The  two  bodies  already  known  were  explored  by  five  winzes,  one 
being  sunk  where  they  join  on  the  north  and  two  in  each  body  farther 
south.  With  the  exception  of  considerable  solid  ground  in  the  east 
body,  the  greater  part  of  both  has  been  worked  out.  The  present  yield 
per  day  is  .about  500  tons  of  (30  mill-ore,  and  there  is  still  standing 
fully  nine  months'  supply  from  the  lowest  points  explored  by  the  winzes 
below  the  1,500-foot  level  to  the  1,300-foot  level  and  north  and  south  of 
the  present  stopes.  The  1,300-foot  level  showed  the  ore  in  the  widest 
place  130  feet,  and  between  the  1,300  and  1,400  are  about  125  feet 
length  of  ore-ground,  standing  40  feet  high,  averaging  40  feet  in  width. 
Below  the  1,300-foot  level,  350  feet  from  the  Belcher  line,  the  two  bodies 
come  together,  and  at  the  Belcher  line  the  space  between  the  two  is  88 
feet,  and  the  west  body  is  poor.  At  35  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line  is 
the  south  winze,  now  49  feet  deep  in  the  east  body.  The  west  body  has 
been  exhausted  at  this  point.  At  the  1,400-foot  level  the  south  winze 
is  40  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  and  connects  with  the  1,500  leveL 
The  middle  winze  is  135  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  and  the  north 
winze  300  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line — all  in  the  east  body,  and  all 
showing  the  same  quality  of  ore  as  above  stated,  (average  $35.)  At 
the  1,400-foot  level  the  ore  is  50  feet  wide,  and  is  known  to  extend  from 
the  north  winze  to  the  south  winze,  300  feet  in  length.  The  west  body, 
36  feet  wide,  is  exhausted  on  this  level.  Stoping  has  been  commenced 
40  feet  above  the  1,500-foot  level  north,  where  the  west  body  gives  out- 
in  ore — i.  e.,  stops  short,  without  first  decreasing  gradually  in  its  ore- 
contents.  The  west  body  has  two  winzes  in  it  between  the  1,400  and 
the  1 ,500  foot  levels,  which,  however,  proved  but  poor  ore,  ($20  mill-ore.) 
At  40  feet  north  ot  the  Belcher  line  in  this  level  a  cross  drift  east  was 
run  for  60  feet,  but  no  east  wall  has  been  found.  At  140  feet  farther 
north  another  eastward  cut  was  opened,  and  continued  65  feet  east  be- 
yond the  ore,  with  the  same  result.  Here  the  east  body  is  10  feet  wide, 
dipping  very  flat  eastward.  Here  the  west  quartz  (away  to  the  west  of 
the  west  body)  has  never  been  explored.  Farther  north  the  1,500-foot 
level  had  to  pass  60  feet  of  quartz  width  before  it  came  to  the  west 
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quartz  body.  About  140  feet  uorth  of  the  Belcber  line  the  east  cross- 
cut shows,  60  feet  east  of  the  east  body,  some  fine  quartz-stringers,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  no  work  further  east  was  done  here,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  been.  There  is  no  east  wall  visible.  Below  the  1,500- 
foot  level  no  ore  has  been  extracted.  The  west  body  is,  so  far  as  ex- 
plored, valueless,  the  ores  being  too  poor  to  pay  for  working.  The  east 
body  goes  off  very  fiat,  and  shows  signs  of  weakening.  The  future 
success  of  Crown  Point  depends  much  on  the  explorations  and  its  results 
now  pending  in  the  1,600  and  also  the  work  east  in  the  1,500  foot  level, 
which  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  fail.  The  incline  bottom  is  now 
367  feet  south  of  the  Kentuckline;  it  traverses  the  company's  ground, 
commencing  at  the  1,000-foot  level  at  the  Kentuck  line.  The  cars  ijsed 
for  hoisting  ore  and  waste  lift  7  tons,  using  round  ropes  of  steel.  The 
dead- weight  of  the  incline-rope  which  has  to  be  overcome  is  17,000 
pounds.  The  company  has  an  extra  incline-engine  of  134  horsepower, 
a  splendid  piece  of  Wprk*  The  incline  car  has  brakes  attached,  and  all 
are  made  after  the  patiem  of  Mr.  H.  Donelly,  of  whom  I  spoke  last 
year,  who  now  is  in  the  'Belcher,  ^nd  showed  his  good  sense  there  in  M 
the  contrivances  and  appliances  for  using  compressed  air. 

Belcher  has  attained  a  depth  of  1^580  feet.  The  shaft  is  850  feet  vet* 
tically,  whence  begins  the  incline,  250  feet  south  of  Crown  Point.  The 
ore  here  in  Belcher  extended  up  to  the  900'foot  level,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  $30  ore  is  still  standing  here  betVreen  the  900  to  1,050  foot 
level.  Below  1,050  feet  all  the' ground  hii6  been  e!xcav^ted  for  300  feet 
south  from  Crown  Point,  and  for  60  to  l60  feet  in  width,  (horizon- 
tally,) down  to  the  1,300-foot  level.  Sbhie  low-grade  Ore  is  standing 
isouth  of  the  stopes;  but  it  is  pinching  out  ftist.  Tlje  heaviest  body  is 
the  west  body  of  the  two  above  described.  At  1,150  fe6t  the  ore  has 
been  found  to  extend  380  feet  south  of  the  Crown  Point  line,  at  least, 
but  it  may  go  50  ifeet  farther.  It  yields  $25  per  ton.  At  1,200  feet,  60 
feet  from  the  Crown  Point  line,  the  east  body  of  the  Crown  Point  is 
visible,  and  50  feet  wide. 

At  50  feet  above  the  1 ,300-foot  level  the  ore  is  only  15  feet  wide,  and 
has  been  worked  for  400  feet  south  of  the  north  line,  where  it  was  at 
least  60  feet'in  width,  and  of  excellent  qtidity. . 

At  the  l,360-foot  level  connections  are  made  with  the  Overmann,  the 
Crown  Point,  and  through  the  latter  with  Yellow  Jacket  and  Imperial. 
Belowthe  1,300-ifoot  level  from  90  to  100  feet  in  length  south  from  the  Crown 
Point  line  has  been  extracted.  The  ore  is  now  12  to  15  feet  in  width 
at  this  point,  and  will  extend  130  to  150  feet  (in  all)  southward  from 
the  north  line,  so  that,  possibly,  40  or  58  feet  of  ore-ground  is  standing 
here  yet.  At  the  1,400-foot  level,  120  feet  south  of  the  north  line,  a 
Winze  has  been  sunk,  which  shows  ore  down  to  the  1,500-foot  level. 
(Gold  predominates  over  silver.  Assays,  gold,  $44.60;  silver,  $8.10.) 
There  are  two  more  winzes  here,  (north,)  which  also  connect  with  the 
1,500-foot  level,  but  the  ore  is  not  over  $35  per  ton.  At  the  1,400-foot 
level,  about  400  feet  south  of  Crown  Point,  the  quartz  becomes  wider,  car- 
rying less  silver  the  farther  south  it  extends,  but  ic  also  lies  much 
flatter  to  the  east.  This  quartz,  I  believe,  is  the  southern  portion  and . 
terminus  of  the  east  body  of  Crown  Point.  In  all  these  stopes  and  below 
the  1,400  to  the  1,500  foot  level  there  are  possibly  12  to  14  months  of 
ore-reserves  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  per  day  of  $30  per  ton  milling- value. 
The  product  now  is  about  500  tons  per  day,  varying  from  $27  to  $35  per 
ton.  In  the  ground  between  the  1,200  and  1,400  foot  levels  several 
cross-drifts  eastward  were  run,  one  of  them  being  200  feet  in  length, 
but  no  east  wall  was  encountered.    Hence,  as  far  as  explored,  the  vein 
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has  really  a  width  of  over  400  feet,  and  no  east  boundary  as  yet.  On 
the  1,400-foot  level  the  west  clay  lies  168  feet  east  of  the  incline,  but 
the  west  quartz  of  Crown  Point  and  Yellow  Jacket,  above  named,  into 
which  the  upper  ore-bodies  pinched,  does  not  exist  here  in  Belcher, 
south.  Explorations  ought  to  be  carried  on  eastward  much  farther  than 
has  been  up  to  date.  The  product  of  Belcher  for  the  year  was  about  the 
same  as  of  Grown  Point — ^tbat  is  to  say,  the  tonnage.  The  quality  of  the 
ore  was  better  in  Belcher.  Mr.  Donelly,  the  foreman,  has  adopted  a 
good  principle.  The  mine  has  in  the  west  wall  a  streak  of  soft  porphy- 
ritic  material,  in  which  the  company  have  sunk  a  shaft  12  by  6  feet,  which 
is  used  as  an  air  and  a  timber-lowering  shaft.  Through  it  splendid  ven- 
tilation is  produced.  One  of  these  shafts  had  been  constructed  before, 
but  was  lost  by  fire  from  the  1,050  up.  It  will  be  sunk  west  of  the  in- 
cline and  all  levels  will  be  connected  with  it. 

Burleigh's  air-compressor  and  drill  do  very  good  service.  The  sinking 
of  winzes,  hoisting  of  timbers  to  the  stopes,  &c.,  are  very  much  facilitated 
by  the  engines  used  underground,  fed  with  compressed  air  from'  the 
jurface,  and  it  is  only  by  using  them  that  prospecting  work  can  be 
carried  on  as  extensively  as  is  now  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
temperature. 

IHie  Overmann. — This  mine  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,150  feet,  of  which 
200  feet  were  sunk  this  year.  The  ground  500  feet  north  oi  the  new 
shaft  was  explored  by  a  winze,  which  showed  ore  in  seams  of  very  good 
quality.  The  vein  was  200  feet  wide,  and  the  900-foot  level  showed  18 
feet  width  of  quartz  which  was  ore-bearing  for  200  feet  in  length.  The 
quartzof  the  1,300-foot  level  of  Belcher  somewhat  resembles  this,  but  the 
two  are  probably  not  the  same  body.  The  ore  is  sparingly  distributed. 
Kot  enough  work  has  been  done  to  permit  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
future  developments.  The  1,100-foot  level  has  been  opened  60  feet  west 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  ground  has  been  explored  for  a  short  distance  south 
and  north.  Nothing  of  note  has  been  developed.  The  ground  yields  a 
large  bulk  of  water,  which  necessitates  the  erection  of  new  pumping-ma- 
chinery,  and  which  will  retard  all  work  for  some  months  this  coming  sea- 
son. South  and  west  of  Overmann  every  inch  of  ground  has  been  relo- 
cated and  incorporated,  and  stock  issued.  The  western  quartz-bodies 
which  lie  in  American  Flat  have  given  much  employment  to  miners  and 
capitalists  during  the  past  year.  But  nothing  noteworthy  ha43  been  ex- 
posed. Much  low-grade  ore-exists  in  the  western  red-quartz  body,  which 
courses  through  Devil's  Oate  and  through  American  Flat,  and  some  of 
the  companies  located  thereon  are  producing  from  it. 

On  the  south  or  southwestern  branch  of  the  Comstock,  toward 
Devil's  Gate,  very  extensive  explorations  have  been  made  during  the 
year,  and  the  ground  east  of  Justis  and  in  Justis  has  disclosed  to  the 
east  of  the  so-called  ''  red  ledge"  (which  undoubtedly  is  the  south  and 
southeast  outrunners  of  the  body  which  made  Overmann,  &c.,  so  famous 
in  former  times)  a  body  of  white  quartz,  very  similar  in  its  nature,  its 
character  of  ore,  and  minerals  to  that  wnich  constituted  the  west  body* 
of  the  Grown  Point  1,200- foot  level.  In  the  Justis  ground  it  contains  de- 
tached ore-seams,  in  which  the  ores  are  barely  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Grown  Point,  and  assay  very  higii.  Mr.  Luckhardt  could  not  make 
a  close  examination,  since  the  development  is  very  recent.  The  same 
quartz  is  50  to  60  feet  wide  in  the  Silver  Hill  and  Dayton  mines,  farther 
southwest  from  the  Justis ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  ore  as  yet  Prob- 
ably during  this  year  much  valuable  ore-ground  will  be  exposed  in  this 
direction.  The  folly  of  incorporating  questionable  titles  or  ground  be- 
gins already  to  shov  itself  between  Justis  and  Woodville.    I  believe 
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that  only  a  coDnectiou  in  ore  between  the  two  miDes  will  settle  the 
ownership.  This  is  th^  best  practical  proof,  and  is  not  bad,  geologi- 
cally, even. 

The  Dayton,  Silver  Hill,  Woodville,  &c.,  have  extracted  much  ore 
within  the  year  from  the  red-qnartz  body,  and  extensive  machinery  is 
under  erection  or  has  already  been  erected  to  search  for  and  thoroughly 
explore  this  new  white-quartz  body.  The  Silver  Hill  has  attained  a 
depth  of  368  feet  vertically,  and  has  explored  the  ground  for  1,440  feet 
northwest  and  southeast  and  360  feet  northeast  and  southwest.  The 
red  ledge  pinches  at  334  feet  depth.  The  quartz  (white)  is  50  feet  wide 
here,  and  lies  to  the  south,  widening.  It  shows  by  assay  from  $5  to  $15 
per  ton,  but  is  not  compact  enough  here  to  carry  ore.  Apparently  the  red 
quartz  has  had.  even  at  this  level,  some  inflqence  upon  it,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  larther  east  and  southeast,  possibly  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  present  workings,  the  porphyry  will  be  less  abundant  and 
quartz  will  predominate,  when  ore  in  paying  quantities  may  be  expected. 
The  red  ledge  carries  an  abundance  of  low-grade  ore,  which  will  pay 
the  company's  expenses  for  one  or  two  years  to  come.  It  carries  prin- 
cipally gold.  The  company  is  erecting  heavy  machinery.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Dayton  mine.  It  has  attained  450  feet  depth,  with 
explorations  of  the  ground  750  feet  north  and  south  by  200  feet  east  and 
west.  The  red  ledge  shows  much  fair  milling-ore  in  sight,  but  begins 
to  give  out  at  or  near  the  280-foot  level.  The  white  quartz  sets  in  at 
about  this  depth,  to  the  east  of  it,  jand  looks  very  promising.  Assays  of 
it  show  a  predominance  of  the  silver  over  the  gold.  In  Mr.  Luckhardt's 
opinion,  which  seems  to  me  based  on  sound  local  analogy,  the  increase 
in  bulk  of  this  quartz-body  will  be  attended  with  the  appearance  of 
more  compact  ore. 

The  Sutro  tunhel. — ^This  enterprise  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy, 
in  the  face  of  the  natural  obstacles  and  the  bitter  opposition  from  hos- 
tile interests,  which  has  constituted  an  element  in  its  history  almost  from 
the  beginning.  With  the  merits  of  the  legal  and  other  disputes  in 
which  this  company  is  involved  I  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  pro- 
fess no'  opinion  concerning  them.  As  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
tunnel  to  the  development  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  its  thorough  and 
profitable  exploitation,  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  have  already  often 
expressed.  The  discovery  of  large  ore-bodies  at  great  depth  cannot  fail 
to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  a  deep  tunnel ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  shafts  are  already  near  or  below  the  tunnel-level  doe^not 
at  all  destroy  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  based  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  drainage,  ventilation,  reduced  hoisting  and 
pumping  expenses,  safety  of  miners,  and  gain  of  water-power  by 
hydraulic  machinery  or  turbines.  I  introduce,  here,  while  preparing 
this  manuscript  for  the  press,  the  following  account  of  the  tapping  of 
shaft  ^o.  2,  from  the  Virginia  Enterprise  of  March  12, 1875 : 

The  tapping  of  "the  water  in  shaft  No.  9,  Satro  tannel,  was  yesterday  snooessfally 
licooniplished,  under  the  snpervision  of  chief  engineer  of  the  works,  Carl  O.  Wedekind, 
a  most  acoomplished  young  engineer.  He  had  charge  of  the  central-shaft  section  of  the 
Hoosao  tnnneli  and  has  had  much  experience  in  other  large  works  of  the  kind.  He 
took  charge  of  the  tunnel  as  chief  engineer  May  1, 1874,  and  has  since  heen  conduct- 
ing that  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  the  men  were 
dnren  out  of  shaft  No.  3  by  the  striking  of  a  heavy  body  of  water  as  they  were  drift- 
ing west  from  its  bottom.  The  volume  of  water  was  too  great  to  be  handled  by  the 
pumps,  and  the  shaft,  1,040  feet  in  depth,  was  filled  up  to  within  100  feet  of  its  top. 
Work  at  that  point  was  then  suspended  until  the  tunnel-header  8l]l>uld  be  advanced 
far  enough  to  tap  the  immense  bodv  of  water  obtained  in  the  shaft.  On  the  8th  in- 
stant the  regular  work  of  driving  the' header  of  the  tunnel  was  suspended,  being  at  a 
distance  of  ^600  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  98  feet  from  tibio  water  iu  shaft 
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No.  2.  A  diAmond  drill  was  mounted  and  adjusted  by  Mr.  Wedekind,  with  the  aid  of 
a  transit-instrument  for  the  erade,  iu  order  to  exactly  strike  the  header  driTen  east 
iirom  shaft  No.  2.  A  double  bulk-head,  built  of  12-inch  timbers,  was  constructed  be-^ 
tween  the  drilling-machine  and  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  with  a  quarter-inch  boiler-plate 
slide  arranged  vertically  iu  its  center.  Drilling  was  begun  on  the  9th  instant,  at  11 
•^clock  p.  m.,  the  power  for  the  drill  being  compressed  air.  It  made  iis  way  through 
unusually  hard  rock  at  an  average  speed  of  18  inches  every  15  minutes,  diameter  of  hole 
being  2  inches.  Excepting  one  interruption  of  several  hours,  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  diamond-bit.  the  drilling  went  on  finely,  and  on  Marchll»at2  o'clock  a.  m., 
three  times  three  cheers  were  beard  from  all  when  the  drill-rod  broke  through.  The 
water,  comin^j  out  at  the  side  of  the  rod  under  a  head  of  S^  feet,  (to  which  toe  water 
had  lowered  since  Juue,)  was  white  as  snow,  and  quite  hard  to  feel  of.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  letting  back  the  drill-rod  ;  but  after  a  few  feet  had  come  out,  the  fiiotion  be- 
tween the  machine  and  rdd  and  the  grip  of  every  man  present  was  no  lon^r  sufficient. 
It  went  like  a  streak  of  lightninpr,  even  not  lacking  the  fiery  part,  and  hnally  lodged 
back  in  the  tunnel.  The  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  bulk-head  went  down  in  front  of 
the  hole,  changing  the  120  inches  of  water  coming  out  into  a  beautiful  white  feather- 
shaped  fountain.  The  idea  of  striking  the  workings  of  No.  2  shaft  by  a  diamond  drill 
through  100  feet  of  rock,  at  a  distance  of  one  and  two-third  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  has  been  doubted  by  almost  every  one.  Its  successful  determination  estab- 
lishes here  the  already  well-earned  name  that  Mr.  Wedekind  has  attained  by  his  ac- 
curate work  on  the  Hoosac  tunnel  and  other  places.  In  three  hours  the  water  had 
been  lowered  in  the  shaft  128  feet. 

The  foUowiDg  still  later  report  qf  progress  to  May  7,  from  the  Scien- 
tiiic  Press,  is  added  to  this  re;port  daring  publication : 

The  fbllowiog  report  of*  progress 'made  in  the  fiatro*  tunnel,  Nevada,  foe  the  week 
ending  May  8,  was  furnished  us  by  Pelham  W.  Ames,  secretary  of  the  company : 

Namberof  feet  in^  May  1 « 9,271 

Number  of  feet  driven  during  week • « 71 

Distance  in.  May  8,  (feet) 9,342 

The  work  is  a  conglomerate  greenstone  base,  with  angular  pieces  of  trachyte  im- 
bedded, so  hard  aud  tough  as  to  require  repeated  charges  in  same  holes  before  blast 
would  take  effect.  At  the  last  moment  the  rock  is  reported  as  presenting  a  more  fa- 
Torable  appearance. 

The  work  during  the  week  was  as  follows :  Holes  drilled,  372 ;  holes  blasted*  405 ; 
aggregate  depth,  2,303  feet ;  average  depth,  6  ^Vf  t  powder  consumed,  1,099  pounds ; 
exploders  consutned,  506. 

The  water,  which  had  been  running  in  at  the  faoe  through  an  open  fissure, 'was  left 
behind  on  3id  instant,  when  the  fissure  took  a  sudden  tarn  to  the  soutl^  On  the  2d 
instant  30  inches  of  water  (a  new  body)  were  struck,  making  flowCrom  tann^87 
inches,  but  this  has  since  decreased  to  71  inches.  This  is  now  utilized  for  cutting  a 
wagon-road  through  a  high,  sandy  bluff,  near  Carson  River. 

Temperature  of  air  at  heading  79^ ;  shaft  No.  1  east,  76^  ;  west,  70^ ;  shihft  No*  2^ 
ea8t,.7c^;  west,80o ;  mouth,  63^.  Temperature  of  water  at  heading,  79^ ;  shaft  No.  I 
east,  770 ;  shaft  No.  2  east.  79^ ;  mouth,  75^. 

Currents  of  air  pass  in  at  mouth  and  down  shaft  No.  1,  up  shaft  No.  2. 

Report  of  the  Savage  Mining  Compa/ny  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 
Mr.  A.  G.  ITannlton,  the  saperlntendent,  says: 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  July  1, 1873,  the  work  of  extracting  Ore  from 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Savage  mine  had  been  discontinved  for  reasons  which  were 
mentioned  iu  that  report.  Ir<  had  become  quite  evident  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
valu*)  of  tbe  mine  would  depend  upon  what  might  be  devdoped  by  deeper  working.  I 
have,  therefore,  confined  onr  operations  during  the  last  twelve  moiiths  entirely  to 
the  sinking  of  the  main-shaft  incline  and  to  the  onening  and  prospeeting  of  the 
ground  from  the  1,600-foot  level  downward.  This  work  has  been  pushed  forward  with 
all  the  force  whieh  could  be  employed  to  advantage,  and  it  has  not  been  materially 
retarded  at  any  time  by  any  interruption. 

Up  ta  this  time  we  have  not  been  so  successful  as  to  reaoh  any  body  of  pay-ore.  But 
as  each  successive  level  has  been  opened  and  explored,  the  vein  has  been  found  to  be 
continuous,  and  to  preserve  its  regularity  and  extent*  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  vein  as  shown  on  the  1,900-foot  level,  is  en- 
couraging, and  a  reasonable  expectation  may  be  entertained  that  the  vein  will  event- 
ually, aud  possibly  before  long,  make  into  an  ore-body  and  yield  a  revenue,  as  it  did  in 
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years  past  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine.  I  am  looking  with  mnch  interest  to  the 
nerelopiuent  of  the  2,00(V>foot  level,  which  is  now  being  opened,  and  which  we  will 
very  soon  he  prepared  to  prospect,  by-running  cross-cuts  to  the  west  from  the  east 
wall  of  the  ledge. 

The  work  accomplished  and  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  may  be  briefly 
summed  np  as  follows :  On  the  I,o00-fo6t  level  the  cross-drifts  which  had  been  com- 
menced have  been  continued  west  until  they  reached  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  west 
wall.  On  the  1,700-foot  level,  the  main  south  drift,  which  had  connected  with  the 
winze,  has  been  continued  60  leet  to  the  south,  or  Hale  4b  Noiysroes  line.  From  this 
main  drift  three  cross-cuts  have  been  run  to  the  west,  one  135  feet,  one  280  feet,  and 
one  60  feet  in  length.  From  this  level  two  winzes  have  been  sunk,  one  75  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  other  240feet  on  an  incline  to  the  1,900-foot  level.  This  latter  winze  reaches 
the  1,900-foot  level  at  a  point  82  feet  from  the  south  line.  On  the  1,900-foot  level  the 
main  eoutlL  drift  has  been  run  fix>m  the  shaft  incline  295  feet  to  the  south  line.  From 
this  drift  four  cross-drifts  have  been  run  west,  cutting  the  vein  at  right  angles,  one 
302  feet,  one  50  feet,  one  90  feet,  and  one  85  feet  in  length.  A  wince  has  been  sunk 
fxom  ihis  level— on  an  incline  of  60^—121  feet,  reaching  the  2,000-jGoot  level  at  a 
point  92  feet  from  the  south  line.  On  the  2,000-foot  level  connection  has  been  made 
with  this  winze  by  a  drift  run  from  the8hafb-incline--a  distance  of  210  feet— following 
the  east  wall.    This  drift  is  now  being  driven  southward  to  reach  the  south  line. 

All  the  work  spoken  of  above  has  been  done  in  that  portion  of  the  mine  which  lies 
on  tite  south  side  of  the  shaft-incline.  On  the  1,600-foot  level  two  cross-drifts  have 
been  run  in  the  ground  lying  north  of  the  shaft-incline,  one  to  the  west  125  feet,  and 
the  other  to  the  east  245  feet.  Below  this  level  (the  1,600-foot)  that  portion  of  the 
ground  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  incline-shaft,  and  which  constitutes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  mine,,  baa  not  been  penetrated  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  shaft-incline  has  been  sunk  534  feet,  from  the  1,700-foot  station  down  to  a  point 
50  feet  below  the  2,000-foot  station— aQ  the  way  in  hard  blasting-rock — ^at  an  in^na- 
tion  of  36|<:  firom  the  1,700-foot  station  to  the  1,900-foot  station,  and  39i<^  from  the  1,900- 
foot  station  to  the  bottom. 

The  excavations  made  during  the  year,  in  linear  feet,  aggregate  as  follows : 

Feel 

Shaft-incline 534 

Main  drifts 695 

Cross-drifte - 1,689 

Winzes 436 

To  these  may  be  added  the  large  spaces  opened  in  solid  rock  for  the  1,900-foot  and 
2,000-foot  stations. 

The  power  of  the  pumping  and  the  hoisting  engines-  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  re- 
quitements  of  ourdeep  working^  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  sinking  to  and  opening 
aaothes  level  100  feet  deeper.  •  The  large  beam-engine,  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
pumpinr,  has  sufficient  power  to  drain  the  mine  ofwater  to  amuch  ereater  depth  than 
has  yet  heen  reached.  But  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  below  a2,100-ioot  level  and  hoist- 
ing from  below  that  depth,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  have  one  additional  engine  at 
the  surfoce,  or  to  provide  some  intermediate  power  placed  at  some  point  under  ground. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  with  an  ample  quantity 
of  fresh  air,  I  am  having  made  and  will  soon  have  in  place  a  new  wooden  air-pipe,  12 
inches  square  in  the  dear^  which  will  extend  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  down  to  the 
S,000-foot  station.  The  air  will  be  forced  down  this  pipe  by  two  air-blowers  stationed 
on  the  surface. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  machinery  and  to  the  hoistiug-works  is  in  good  order, 
and  I  have  net  failed  to  adopts  from  time  to  time,  such  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested  hy  the  ingenuity  of  competent  men,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  mining- works,  as  would  give  security  against  accidents  and  promote  con- 
venience and  economy  in  working  the  mine. 

The  putting  up  of  a  new  office-ouilding  during  the  year  has  involved  an  extra  ex- 
pense. The  Old  building,  a  brick  structure,  had  oecome  so  much  cracked  and  warped, 
by  the  settling  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood,  that  it  seemed  unsafe  to  occupy  it 
any  longer.  I  have  had  it  removed,  and  in  its  place  erected  a  wooden  building  set 
upon  a  firm  foundation  and  built  in  a  substantial  manner.  This  building-  serves  for 
office-rooms  and  for  the  superintendent's  dwelling. 

The  two  mills  belonging  to  the  company,  the  Savage  and  the  Atchison,  situated 
at  Washoe,  have  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  use,  and  they  were  passing  into  that  state 
of  dilapidation  which  is  incident  to  property  of  that  kind  when  it  is  not  kept  in  use 
and  in  repair,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  continual  expense  for  a  watchman,  for 
taxes,  and  for  insurance.  In  aooordanoe  with  instructions,  the  buildings  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  machinery  and  fixtures  have  been  sold  at  the  best  price  offered.  The 
mill-sites  and  the  water-right  still  remain  the  property  of  the  company. 
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•The  secretary's  report  shows  the  following  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments : 

BEGEIPTS. 

Cash: 
Balance  on  hand  July  10, 1873 $10, 703  59 

Assessments : 
Nos.  10, 11, 12, 13,  and  14 400,000  00 

Savage  Mill : 
Machinery  and  old  iron  sold 4, 300  00 

Atchison  Mill : 
Machinery  and  old  iron  sold. 1, 100  00 

Virginia  and  Truckee  Eailroad  Gompietny : 
Eetarn  freight-charges 1, 545  33 

417, 648  92 
DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Miners,  engineers,  &c.,  and  company  officers $212, 410  58 

Timber  and  lumber 23,412  18 

Wood  and  charcoal » . . . .  65, 299  45 

Mining-supplies,  hardware,  candles,  oil,  &c.,  and  insurance 

on  hoisting  works 57, 839  76 

Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  water-works 9,  600  00 

Assay-office,  net  cost 5,  733  87 

State,  city,  and  county  taxes 6, 180  05 

Legal  expense -. 5, 213  70 

Freights  to  Virginia 868  65 

Surveying  in  mine , ,  825  00 

Horse-feed  and  vehicles. 1, 646  90 

Books  and  stationery 834  16 

Interest  on' over-drafts  at  bank 73  30 

Exchange  on  superintendent's  drafts ^ 1, 602  01 

Office-rent,  porter,  &c 2,641  10 

Sundry  extraordinary  expenses 7, 150  90 

Watchman  at  Savage  Mill 300  00 

Profit  and  loss : 

Beclamation  on  bars 100  12 

Office-fixtures  for  new  office 592  50 

Cash  on  hand  July  11, 1874 26,324  69 

417, 648  92 
ASSETS. 

Eeal  estate  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

E-street  works  and  machinery. 

(These  works  are  in  equally  as  good  condition  and  of  as  much  value  as 
they  have  been  at  any  time  daring  the  past  five  years.) 

Mill  sites-and. water-privileges  at  Washoe. 

Assay  office,  fixtures,  and  tools — value $1, 000 

Office  fixtures  and  furniture 2, 500 

Mining-supplies,  stores,  and  assay-materials  on  hand  at  mine — 

cost 44, 500 

Cash  on  hand 26, 324 

The  company  has  no  liabilities. 
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Btport  of  the  Chollar  Pototi  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 

1874. 

Mr.  laaac  L.  Eeqaa^  the  saperintendent,  gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  results  of  work  at  the  company's  mine  during  the  year  ending 
May  31, 1874 : 

Ore  exracted 33,915  toss. 

Ore  reduced  at  mills 35,341  tonu. 

• 

The  ore-snpplies  have  been  mostly  drawn  from  those  sections  of  the  mine  known  as 
the  Blue  Wing  and  Santa  F^.  These  old  stopes  were  worked  years  ago,  when  sach  ores 
as  we  are  now  extracting  were  untouched,  owiug  to  their  value  being  too  low  to  pay 
the  milling-rates  of  those  days.  At  this  time  we  have  no  other  ore-sources  that  are 
reliable. 

Prospecting  has  b4en  carried  on  extensively,  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  of 'prospecting 
drifts,  winzes,  and  inclines  having  been  made.  At  many  points  we  have  discovered 
quartz  in  large  bodies,  carrying  very  little  precious  metals.  At  other  sections  the  ma- 
terial has  assayed  very  largely,  while  the  quantity  was  limited. 

In  the  last  yearly  report  reference  was  made  to  indications  at  the  fourth  station,  near 
the  north  line.  Since  then  that  portion  of  the  company's  ground  has  been  very 
thoroughly  looked  over.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  results  were  not  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  outi;)y  necessary  to  proper  prospecting  of  that  section. 

During  the  past  eight  months  our  efforts  in  seeking  ore  have  been  mainly  devoted  to 
the  southern  part  of  our  mine,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  stations,  embracing  a  depth 
of  700  ieet,*  and  700  feet  iu  length  of  ground  entirely  unprospected.  At  the  fifth  or 
lowest  level  several  small  bodies  of  excellent  ore  have  been  discovered.  Indications 
seem  to  jastify  the  conclusion  that  these  small  deposits  are  merely  the  offshoot  of  a 
large  and  valuable '^ bonanza"  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  present  workings. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  anticipated  extensive  ore-deposit,  operations  are 
ceaselessly  carried  on  at  this  point.  Should  success  attend  the  efforts,  resort  will  be  bad 
for  greater  depths  to  the  main  incline,  which  is  in  good  condition  and  requires  only 
the  removal  ox  the  water,  which  can  be  easily  accomplished,  to  permit  of  opening  a 
level  300  feet  below  present  fifth  station. 

The  producing  portions  are  affording  90  tons  of  ore  daily,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  de- 
termiued,  this  quantity  will  not  be  lessened  for  next  year,  and  from  present  prospects 
niay  be  largely  increased  during  the  twelve  months  to  come. 

.  The  main  shaft  and  pumps  are  in  complete  working  condition.  Wire  ropes  and  cages, 
engines,  and  all  other  machinery  necessary  for  full  operations  at  company's  mine  are  in 
perfect  order. 

Condensed  statement  of  coat,  producHoHf  ^c,  of  Chollar  Potosi  Mining  Company,  from  June 

1,  1873,  to  Jf ay  31, 1874. 


Ore-statetMnt: 
Ore  on  hand  Jane  1, 1873 
Extracted  daring  year . . 


Total 

'Worked-daring  year . 

On  hand  Jane  1, 1874. 


Tons.  Lbs. 

3, 849       520 

33,915    1,600 


38,765 
35,341 


lao 


1, 424        ISO 


Oostperton: 
^tingore,  rep 
liedaction,  including  milling.'melting,  and  assaying 


Extracting  ore,  repairs,  prospecting,  dead- work,  and  incidentals. 

Uiing.melti 


Total  cost  per  ton 

Gross  yield  per  ton  of  ore  worked. 


Net  loss  per  ton  of  ore  worked. 


$6  84 
13  44 


19  28 
17  47 


1  81 


Bollion. 


Average  yalae  of  ballion  per  ounce.... 
Average  fineness  of  bullion  per  onnce . 
Average  proportion  of  precious  metals 


Gold. 


$0.61 
.039.5 
33 


Silver. 


Total. 


$1.25 

.964 

67 


$1.80 
.993.5 
100 
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Condensed  statement  ofoosty  prodncHoii,  ^o.,  of  Ckollar  Potosi  Mining  Co.,  ^— Continned. 


Work  <^f  auay -office  : 
Onnoes  troy  of  biuUoii  Msayed  before  melting. 
Oaneee  troy  of  bullion  assayed  after  melting . . . 

Average ]>er  cent,  loesln  melting '..... 

Number  of  ore-aaMys  made % 

Number  of  bars  made 

Total  weight  of  bars  in  pounds  avoirdnpoia . . . . 


340,535.45 
331,065.55 
8.5 
^513 
943 
22,768 


Btie&ipts  and  es^^entes  : 

Keceived  from  bnllion 

Beceived  from  other  sources 


Total 

Expense  by  all  sources. 


Net  loss  for  year. 


$617,301  29 
9,538  68 


619.920  00 
684,083  U 


64,003  61 


General  statement  of  Choidar  Potosi  Mining  Company,  showing  net  cost  of  mining,  miUing, 
fc.y  and  returns  from  bullion,  ^.,  fot  eompang  year  fi-om  June  1, 1873,  to  Mdy  31, 1874. 


Months. 

II 
1^ 

Mine-costs. 

Milling  ore. 

Labor. 

Timber. 

"Wood. 

CoaL 

1873. 
'Stock on  hand  Jaue  1 ............... 

$17, 053  07 
3,924  80 
4.728  61 
5, 803  51 
7, 146  05 
3, 191  55 
1,090  75 
361  20 

827  30 

178  26 
867  65 
818  48 
298  60 

$3;  210  88 

198  00 
2, 596  75 
9, 716  87 

247  50 
3.461  50 

$1,980  83 
96  00 

Purchased  in  Jane 

1,000 
2,500 
3.771 
2,250 
2.280 
2,700 
4,378 

3,802 
2,800 
4.450 
2,075 
2,435 

$11,000  00 
27,500  00 
39, 010  00 
27,000  00 
27, 360  CO 
32, 400  00 
55,914  00 

49,098  00 
36,400  00 
57,850  00 
38,675  00 
31,655  00 

$12,800  00 
12.286  75 
14,036  25 
13, 683  25 
15, 180  25 
12, 625  75 
14,119  00 

9,981  75 

8,665  00 

12, 705  87 

13.145  50 

14. 146  25 

Purchased  in  Jul  v 

170  94 

Purchased  in  Aumist 

177  84 

Purchased  in  Seotember 

Purchased  in  October 

337  05 

Purchased  in  Navember 

04  50 

Purchased  in  December 

1874. 
Purchased  in  January 

• 

Purchased  in  Febmarr 

Purchased  in  Alarch 

Purchased  in  April 

Purchased  in  May 

836  66 

Total  gross  expense 

S5b341 

434, 762  00 

153, 375  62 

46,901  57 

12,433  50 

9;  304  40 

Less  materials  sold.  &o 

Less  stock  on  hand  June  1. 1874. 

11,609  44 

■          . 

3,860  58 

Total  net  expense 

35,341 

434, 762  00 

153,375  62 

34,680  13 

8^579  92 

9,304  46 

Average  i>er  ton 

12  30 

434 

08 

94 

07 
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Chnerdl  gtatemeni  of  Chollar  PotoH  Mining  Company^  $kowing  net  oo8t  of  mining,  milling^ 

fc,  and  retum$  from  bullion,  fo. — Continned. 


HonthB. 


1873. 

stock  on  bnncl  Janel 

Purchased  in  June 

PnrchMediu  July 

Purchased  in  August  

Purchased  in  September 

Purchased  in  October 

Purchased  in  Korember 

Purchased  in  December 

1874. 

Purchased  in  January 

Purchased  in  February 

Purchased  in  March 

Purchased  in  April 

Purchased  in  May 

Materials  paid  for  in  San  Francisco. 


Total  gross  expense. 


Less  materials  sold,  &o 

Leas  stock  on  hand  June  1, 1874 


Total  net  expense 
ATcragB  per  ton  — 


Mine-coets. 


Candlea. 


1870  00 


197  50 
333  75 
817  75 
111  08 


1,933  83 


3,662  85 


759  58 


8,003  27 


08 


MiscellaneouH 
supplies. 


12,088  90 

016  67 

1, 924  53 

4,588  57 

826  65 

1,848  13 

538  07 

871  40 

1, 348  37 
1, 148  35 
933  55 
1, 790  78 
1,846  87 
9,050  04 


99,183  38 


1,605  71 
3,034  01 


84,493  50 


69 


Assay- 
ofiice. 


$300  00 
500  00 
539  87 
380  00 
380  00 
619  15 
370  00 
600  00 

385  00 
370  00 
380  00 
380  00 
380  00 
845  96 


5.889  98 


788  97 
300  00 


4, 747  01 


14 


Water. 


$550  00 
875  00 
550  00 
550  00 
5:)0  00 
550  00 
550  00 

550  00 
530  00 
550  00 
550  00 
550  00 


6,325  00 


60  oa 


6,865  00 


18 


Taxes. 


•407  88 


340.30 
461  85 


8,943  86 


548  00 
469  09 


5,190  38 


5,190  38 


"i 


Ex- 
change. 


•146  50 
65  00 
85  00 
eO  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 

95  00 
15  00 
65  00 
75  00 
65  00 


931  50 


931  SO 


03 


Months. 


1873. 

Stock  on  hsnd  June  1 

Purchased  in  June 

Purchased  in  July 

Purchased  in  August 

Purchased  in  September 

Purchased  in  October .  • 

Purchased  in  November 

Purchased  in  December 

1874. 

Purchased  in  January 

Purchased  in  February 

Purchased  in  March , 

Purchased  in  April 

Purchased -ill  May 

Materials  paid  for  in  San  Francisco. 

Total  gross  expense 


Less  materials  sold,  Sua 

Less  stock  on  band  June  1, 1874 


Total  net  expense. 
Average  per  ton .... 


Mine-oosts. 


Legal. 


•850  00 
850  00 
850  00 
850  00 
850  0(^ 
SSOOO 
850  00 

250  00 
850  00 
850  00 
350  00 
850  00 


3,000  00 


3,000  00 


08 


Real 
tale. 


•250  00 


350  00 


90  00 


160  00 


OOi 


TotaL 


•84, 804  58 
:{0, 593  79 
47,937  40 
68,780  98 
58,298  47 
49.996  38 
54, 616  18 
78,857  88 

63,333  48 
48, 065  70 
73,608  07 
55,694  64 
48,991  18 
11, 474  83 


703, 570  08 


8,538  68 
19, 546  61 


681, 484  73 


19  S8 


Mine-returns. 


From  bul- 
lion. 


•17,085  16 
46. 449  75 
64,^479  80 
43,636  70 
48,903  91 
47,870  66 
78,855  89 

60,028  88 
47,957  30 
80, 409  84 
51,  .'>60  53 
48,815  06 


617, 391  23 


17  47 


From 
sundries. 


•168  81 


60  00 


371  50 

90  00 

788  97 


1,066  00 


8,538  68 


07 


TotaL 


•17, 193  37 
46, 449  75 
64,539  20 
43,636  70 
43,274  41 
47.360  66 
73,638  86 

60,088  e^ 
47,957  30 
81, 475  24 
51.560  53 
48,815  06 


619, 989  90 


17  54 
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I 

The  following  is  the  secretary's  report : 

RECEIPTS. 

Bullion  acooant : 
Proceeds  of  bullion  sold $617,269  86 

Superintendent  Bequa : 
This  amount  received  from  him,  being* last  year's  balance.        1, 499  53 

Gash  account : 
Cash  on  hand  as  per  last  statement 133, 392  93 

762, 162  32 

.      DISBURSEMENTS. 

Working  ores $434,762  00 

Labor 174,756  78 

Timber  and  lumber 29,237  60 

Hardware 7, 685  86 

Coal 1,140  63 

Candles 2,814  85 

Powder 695  60 

Oil 662  70 

Wood 9, 222  63 

Water 6,265  00 

Assaying $993  98 

Less  received  for  assaying 782  97 

211  01 

Eent  of  office 1, 600  00 

Less  received 470  00 

1, 030  00 

Legal  expenses ,  3,400  00 

Taxes  on  real  estate  in  Virginia  and  ore  extracted 6, 357  97 

Stationery - 1,266  56 

Stable  .^ 2,627  06 

Eeal  estate : 

Purchaseof  lot  at  Virginia 250  00 

Freight  of  bullion ; $1, 770  40 

Miscellaneous  freight 1, 379  68 

3, 149  98 

Discount  on  bullion  sold 18, 840  86 

Discount  on  superintendent's  drafts 931  60 

19, 772  36 

Expense  account : 

Incidentals  at  Virginia  office  during  year 4, 003  37 

Incidentals  at  San  Francisco  office  during  year.    1, 059  05 

Fire-insurance  on  company's  property  at  Vir- 
ginia.       1 ,  692  00 

Assessments  ^os.  1  and  2  on  Comstock  Com- 
pany t7«.  Sutro 2, 100  00 

8, 854  42 

Machinery  and  materials  account : 

One  Band  &  Waring  compressor 4, 625  00 

Two  Babcock  fire-extinguishers .120  00 

Boilertubes 1,019  00 
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Gasoline «636  40 

Enbber-Lose .      i1  50 

Car-wheels 392  60 

Trails 632  24 

Sundry  bills  for  materials : 2, 390  25 

9, 862  89 
Less  material  sold^  as  follows : 

To  Belcher  Company,  Laflin  &  Band 
battery,&c $117  13 

Imperial  Company,  cage 35  00 

Imperial  Company,  142  feet  pam^-col- 
nmn 994  00 

Jacket  Company,  cement 16  08 

Virginia  Consolidated,  pipe 72  00 

Virginia  and   Gold  Hill  Water  Com- 
pany, iron  pipe 246  00 

Gould  &  Curry,  iron  pipe 78  00 

Sundries 47  50 

1,605  71 

18, 257  18 

Due  from  Superintendent  Bequa  on  account 968  23 

Cash  on  hand 30, 074  01 

752, 162  32 

Beport  of  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1874. 

The  report  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Jones,  the  superintendent,  is  almost  as  full  as 
that  of  last  year,  and  gives  a  fair  history  of  the  mine  for  the  year. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  general  report  of  the  saperinteDdent  the  1,300-foot  level  was 
the  deepest  ore-^prodnoing  level  in  tbe  mine.  We  had,  however,  oat  ont  a  large  and 
eommoaions  station  on  the  1,400-fbDt  level,  and  mn  a  drift  from  it  sonth  along  the  foot- 
wall  a  distance  of  142  feet,  and  had  driven  the  main  incline  down  to  the  l,&00-foot  level 
and  -made  the  necessary  preparations  to  ont  out  the  station  there. 

Since  that  time  the  drift  on  the  1,400-foot  level  has  been  continued  south  to  the  Bel- 
cher line,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  lj300-foot  level  by  three  winzes,  known 
respectively  as  the  north,  middle,  and  south  winzes,  which  secure  us  good  ventilation 
and  the  necessary  facilities  for  4ibe  conveyance  of  lumber,  timbers,  Ac. 

The  north  winze  was  started  at  a  point  252  feet  doe  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  near 
the  east  wall,  and  bean  north  33°  east,  with  an  average  dip  of  61^.  It  shows  a  con- 
tinuous ore-body  from  the  1,300  to  the  1,400  foot  levels,  with  msny  rich  spots  and 
streaks,  and  in  some  places  the  ore  is  considerably  mixed  with  porphyry  and  bairen 
quartz.  The  middle  winze  was  started  at  a  point  114  feet  due  north  of  the  Beiober 
line,  and  40  feet  east  of  the  west  wall,  and  bears  north  78^^  east,  with  an  average  dip 
of  44^.  This  winze  was  started  with  a  dip  of  55^,  but  when  it  reached  tbe  west  wall 
the  dip  was  changed  to  conform  to  that  of  the  wall,  and  the  winze  was  so  continued 
until  it  reached  the  1,400-foot  level.  The  south  winze  was  started  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Crown  Point  and  Itelcher  mines,  and  near  the  east  wall.  It  was  sunk 
vertically  28  feet  until  it  reached  the  west  wall,  and  thence  it  followed  that  wall  to 
the  1,400-foot  level.  Both  the  middle  and  south  winzes  showed  ore  of  a  superior  ohar> 
acter  and  quality  for  about  75  feet  4owb,  when  they  passed  into  the  nearly  barren 
material  lying  next  to  the  west  wall. 

The  north  winze  reached  the  main  south  drift  of  the  1,400-foot  level  at  or  about  the 
same  time  that  this  drift  reached  the  Belcher  line,  and  ventilation  having  been  thus 
secured,  cross-cut^  were  at  once  commenced  to  determine  the  width  and  quality  of  the 
ore-body.  Two  cross-cuts  have  been  run  on  this  level.  The  first  or  north  cross-cat 
was  started  at  a  point  in  the  main  south  drift  320  feet  due  north  of  the  Belcher  line. 
After  passing  through  the  west  wall  this  drift  ran  through  ore  of  fair  average  quality 
for  26  feet,  then  through  solid  porphyry  8  feet,  and  then  into  ore  of  exeellent  qaality 
for  16  feet,  at  which  point  the  east  whU  was  found.    This  last- mentioned  16  feet  of  ore 
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iflAnqaegtionably  superior  in  qaality  to  any  body  of  ore  of  like  size  ever  developed 
by  any  cro69-cnt  in  the.nune. 

From  the  oro68-cat  we  followed  this  east  ore-body  north  a  distance  of  25  feet,  all  the 
way  in  very  rich  ore,  at  which  point  it  narrowed  down  to  about  2  feet  in  width,  when 
work  on  it  was  temporarily  saspended.  We  are  now  running  a  drift  south  in  the  same 
body,  which  is  already  in  a  distance  of  30  feet,  and  has  been  from  the  commencement 
in  ore  of  supwior  qusQity,  fully  equal  to  that  found  in  the  cross-cut,  and  assayiug  from 
|200  to  |600  per  ton.  In  the  wes(  ore-body  no  drift  has  yet  been  run  north,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  width  and  character  of  the  ora  in  the  cross-cut,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
it  will  extend  at  least  75  to  100  feet  further  in  that  direction.  The  second  or  middle 
cross-cut  In  this  level  was  started  at  a  point  162  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line.  In  this 
cross-out  we  ran  through  ore  of  high  srade  40  fpet  in  width,  and  then  encountered 
solid  porphyry,  which  continued  for  88  leet,  when  the  east  ore-body  was  struck.  Tlds 
proved  to  be  of  superior  quality  and  fuUy  40  feet  wide*  We  have  commenced  breast- 
ing out  in  the  east  ore-body  from  the  cross-ent,  and  as  the  breasts  are  driven  north  and 
south  the  width  and  character  of  the  ore-bpdy  is  maintained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  north  cross-cut  developed  two  bodies  of  ore,  aggregating  42 
feet  in  width,  and  separated  bya  belt  of  pi>rphyry  8  feet  wide^  The  middle  crosscut 
also  exposed  two  ore-bodies.  They  show  an  aggregate  width  of  80  feet,  and  the  intw- 
vening  belt  of  porphyry  is  88  feet  wide.  The  distance  between  the  two  oross-euts.  is 
158  feet,  but  the  various  seams,  stratifications,  and  other  vein  peculiarities  exposed  In 
both  orosft-cnta,  present  convinoinf^  evidence  that  the  ore-bodies  are  continuous^  and 
ihattheeast  development  in  the.  middle  cross-cut  is  identical  with  that  in  the  north 
cross-cut.  The  fact  that  the  porphyry,  which  separates  the  two  bodies  has  contract^ 
in  the  north  cross-cut  to  a  belt  only  8  feet  in  widths  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  theory 
advanced  by  my  predecessor  in  hia  last  annual  report,  viz,  that  the  east  and  west  chim- 
neys would  eventually  unite  and  form  one  large  and  compact  oje-body. 

On  the  1,500-foot  level. a  large  and  commodious  station  has  been  cut  out,  45  feet  long, 
14  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high.  From  this  station  a  double  drift,  10  by  8  feet,  wasstarted. 
running  south  7^^  east.  At  the  distance  of  250  feet  from  the  nlace  of  beginning,  and 
345  feet  due  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  the  west  wall  was  strncK.  In  passing  through 
this  wall  exceediD|B;ly  rich  ore  4  feet  in  width  was  found.  The  drift  was  further  con- 
tinued for  38  feet  in  quartz  of  average  low  grade,  showing  frequent  spots  and  streaks 
of  fine  ore,  when  riobore  was  again  struck  and  continued  for  10  feet^  when  the  wall 
was  found  and  the  drift  discontinued;  We  intend  soon  to  push  this  dnft  ahead,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  the  east  ore-body.  The  last  ore  discovered,  as  -above  described, 
fkr  excels  in  quality  any  ore  ever  found  in  the  mine  so  far  north  of  the  Belcher  line^  the 
average  assays  running  from  $160  to  $250  per  ton.  How  much  farther  it  extends  can 
at  present  only  be  conjectured,  as  no  drift  has  yet  been  run  in  that  direction. 

Two  winzes  are  also  beine  driven  to  connect  the  1,400  and  1,500  foot  levels.  Thefirst 
or  north  winze  was  started  In  the  east  ore-body  in  the  north  cross-cat  of  the  1,400-ibot 
level,  and  dips  east  at  an  angle  of  37°.  This  winze  is  now  down*  to  a  vertical  depth  of 
64  feet,  and  for  the  first  65  feet  it  continued  in  ore  of  very  high  grade,  when  lor  »  few 
feet  the  ore  became  badly  mixed  with  nearly  barren  quartz  and  porphyry.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  winze  is,  however,  again  in  ore  hi  superior  qualltyv 

The  middle  winze  was  started  at  a  point  140  feet  north  of  the  Belcher  line  and  24 
feet  east  of  the  west  wall,  with  an  average  dip  of  38P«  Thia  winze  baa  attained  a  ver- 
tical depth  of  56  feet,  and  was  in  ore  of  fine  quality  until  it  reached  the  west  wall,  after 
which  the  rich  ore  was  confined  to  the  east  side  of  the  winze. 

On  the  1,500-foot  level  we  are  now  running  a  double  drift,  following  the  course  of  the 
foot-wall,  which  will  connect  with  the  north  and  middle  winzes  from  toe  l}400'>foot  level, 
and  also  .with  the  Belcher  works.  This  will  secure  good  ventilation,  preparatory  to 
prospecting  and  opening  the  level  thoroughly.  All  that  is  known  of  this  level  thus  far 
is  what  has  been  aeveloped  by  the  north  and  middle  winzes,  and  by  the  first  drif^  above 
described.  So  far,  however,  the  developments  are  more  than  encouraging,  and  warrant 
the  belief  that  in  point  of  richness  and  extent  this  level  will  prove  to  be  equal  at  least 
to  any  of  the  levels  already  opened  and  explored. 

We  have  also  durin?  the  past  year  made  extensive  and  important  developments  in 
the  east  ore-body  on  tne  1,200  and  1,300  foot  levels.  It  will  be  remembered  uiat  at  the 
date  of  the  last  general  report  a  cross-cut  was  being  run  on  the  sill-floor  of  Uie  1,300- 
foot  level,  in  the  expectation  of  striking  the  east  ore-body,  which  had  already  been  ex- 
plored on  the  third  and  fifth  floors  of  the  same  level.  In  this  expeela^ion  we  were  not 
disappointed,  and  shortly  afterward  the  crossHsut  tan  into  remarkably  rich  ore,  which 
continued  for  15  feet,  when  the  east  wall  was  struck.  From  this  point  a  wmze  was 
sunk,  following  what  we  term  the  foot- wall  of  the  east  ore-body,  until  it  intersected 
the  ore-breasts  from  the  middle  cross-cut  of  the  1,400-foot  level,  at  which  last  point  the 
east  ore-body  is  fully  40  feet  in  width.  ^ 

The  first  discovery  of  this  east  <Mre-body  was  made,  as  yon  were  informed  by  the  report 
of  my  predecessor,  on  the  sillrfloor  of  the  1,200-foot  level,  at  which  point  it  was  200  feet 
in  length,  measured  on  the  course  of  the  vein.   On  the  sill-floor  of  tne  1,300-foot  level  it 
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was  250  feet  in  length.  On  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,400-fbot  level  it  has  not  yet  been 
traced  to  its  northern  extremitji  bat  the  north  cross-ont  on  that  level  shows  that  i1>  is 
over  320  feet  in  length,  assuming  that  it  continues  soath  to  the  Beleher  line,  as  it  has 
been  proved  to  do  on  the  1,200  and  1,300  foot  levels.  That  it  will  so  continue,  I  have  no 
donbt.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  east  ore-body  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  extended  bat  a  short  distance  above  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,200-foot  level,  bnt 
since  that  time  we  have  run  drifts  on  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  ninth  floors  of  that 
level,  and  in  each  drift  we  have  foand  ore  worth  firom  f50  to  ^  per  ton,  and  averag- 
ing 10  feet  in  width.  I  think  this  ore-body  will  certainly  extend  ap  to  the  1,100-foot 
level,  and  probably  much  higher.  What  we  have  already  found  will  enable  the  1,200- 
foot  level  to  hold  oat,  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction,  one  year  longer  than  it  other- 
wise would.  On  the  1,300-foot  level  the  east  ore-body  is  not  at  all  uniform  in  width. 
Where  we  are  working  it,  between  the  1,200  and  1^300  foot  levels,  it  is  in  some  places 
fully  45  feet  wide,  and  in  others  only  6  to  15  feet  wide. 

The  foregoing  description  brings  the  history  of  the  developments  of  the  mine  down 
to  the  present  time.  At  all  prospecting  pfbints  work  is  being  vigoroasly  poshed,  and  I 
do  not  doabt  that  before  the  next  annual  report  still  other  important  discoveries  will 
be  made. 

Daring  the  year  an  anusaally  large  amonnt  of  dead-work  has  been  necessarily  done. 
On  the  600, 700, 800,  and  900  foot  levels  the  stations  have  all  been  retimbered  and  put 
in  thorough  repair ;  300  feet  of  the  main  soath  drift  of  the  900-foot  level  have  also  been 
letimberd.  In  fact,  these  levels  were  mach  in  need  of  the  thorough  overhanllng  which 
they  have  received.  On  the  1,000, 1,100,  and  1,200  foot  levels  we  have  in  the  agg^iegate 
retimbered  2,200  feet  of  drifts,  and  400  feet  of  winzes  and  timber-ohutes.  The  timber- 
chute  from  the  1,100  to  the  1,200  foot  level  is  184  feet  long,  and  ^  by  5  feet,  and  has 
within  the  year  been  retimbered  fonr  times.  We  have  also  made  very  extensive  im- 
pairs in  the  main  shaft  and  incline,  and  have  raised  a  new  compartment  ficom  the  1,000- 
xoot  level  to  the  surfi»ce.  This  compartment  a^loins  the  north  hoistin^-compaTtment 
on  the  east,  and  is  intended  as  a  rope-shaft  for  the  new  incline  hoiating-maclunery 
aboat  to  be  erected. 

Withont  attemptinff  to  enter  follv  into  details,  I  will  state  that  in  the  work  of  proa- 
peoting,  working,  and  ventilating  the  mine,  there  have  been — 

Feet 

Drifts  ran « 1,200 

Cross-cuts  ran 500 

Baisesmade 200 

Winzes  sunk 1,250 

Drifts  retimbered 2,500- 

The  above  does  not  include  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  mine  daring  the 
year,  but  it  would  re<^aire  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  many  different  repairs  and 
improvements.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I  have  endeavored  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  was  necessary  to  put  the  mine  in  a  condition  of  thorough  repair  and  to  facil- 
itate its  working. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  outside  improvements  have  also  been*made :  Two  sub- 
stantial wood-elevators  have  been  erected,  by  which  one  man  can  deliver  at  the  fur- 
naces all  the  wood  required  in  running  the  entire  machinery  of  the  mine.  A  carpenter 
and  machine  shop,  36  by  100  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  a  building,  36  by  100  feet, 
with  19-foot  posts,  for  the  incline  machinery,  have  also  been  erected.  In  the  carpenter- 
shop  we  have  placed  a  12  by  24  inch  engine,  which  At  present  drives  two  circular  saws. 
This  engine  is  an  old  one  that  we  had  on  hand,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
folly  answers  the  parpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

We  have  also  greatly  increased  oar  facilities  for  contending  with  flres,  shoold  any 
oocar.  We  have  connected  the  main  large  reservoir  with  the  mine  by  entirely  new 
and  much  stronger  iron  pipe.  The  water-company  has  completed  its  new  ditch  from 
Marlette  Lake,  and  now,  instead  of  having  to  pomp  from  the  mine  to  keep  this  reser- 
voir full,  it  is  supplied  to  overflowing  by  inexhaustible  streams  running  into  it.  We 
have  also  sorroanded  the  works  with  hydrants,  which  will  enable  us  to  attack  a  fire 
from  any  point. 

In  the  building  erected  to  receive  the  new  machinery  for  the  incline  we  have  con- 
strooted  a  sobstantial  foondation  opon  which  to  place  it.  This  foundation  consists  of 
stone  and  brick  masonry,  17  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  contains 
16  2i-inoh  anchor-bolts  for  the  piUow-blooks,  and  30  2-inch  anchor-bolts  for  the  engines. 
The  hoisting-reel  belongiing  to  this  machinery  is  the  largest  on  the  coast,  being  21  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  face  of  6  feet  6  inches.  The  face  has  a  spiral  groove  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  wind  a  2-inch  steel  rope  to  work  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet. 
The  reel  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  will  hoist  12  tons  of  ore  at  a  load.  It  will  be  driven 
by  a  pair  of  20  by  42  link-motion  englnos,so  arranged  that  they  can  be  run  singly  or 
together,  as  may  be  repaired.    The  two  engines  are  equal  to  250  horse-power.    The 
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■ 

gear  and  pinion  wheels  are  daplioated,  bo  that  in  case  of  an  accident  these  woald  be 
very  little  delay  in  hoistinf^. 

The  following  statement  will  show  tile  economy  and  advantages  of  the  above- 
described  works  over  those  cow  in  use  on  the  same  inolihe.  The  old  works  hoist  2 
tons  of  ore  at  a  load)  the  car  and  rope  nsed  to  hoist  the  same  (fignring  from  the  1,500- 
foot  level)  weigh  11,000  pounds.  The  car  and  rope  of  the  new  machinery  will  hoist  12 
tons  at  a  load,  and  wUl  weigh  18,100  pounds.  Now,  taking  the  hoisting  of  500  tons  of 
ore  per  day  as  a  basis  for  calcalatieD,  the  following  result  will  be  shown : 

To  hoist  500  tons  of  ore  by  the  pr^nt  works  requires  250  trips  of  the 
car,  which,  at  11,000  pounds  per  trip,  aggregate  in  dead- weight 2, 750, 000  lbs. 

To  hoist  500  tons  of  ore  the  new  works  would  have  to  make  41f  trips, 
which,  at  18,100  pounds  per  trip,  aggregate  in  dead-weight 754, 156  lbs. 


» 


1, 995, 844  Ibe. 

Showing  that  in  hoisting  500  tons  of  ore  the  new  machinery  saves  over  the  old  the  ex- 
pense of  hoisting  1,995,844  ponuds. 

To  hoist  1,995,844  pounds  from  the  1,500-foot  level  requires  2^  cords  of  wood  at  $12 
per  cord,  amounting  to  $30  per  day,  and  for  tho  year  to  |l0,950.  The  old  works  wear 
out  six  ropes  per  year,  at  $3,000  each,  ag^gating  $18^000.  One  rope,  costing  $6,000, 
will  last  the  new  works  two  years.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  in  ropes  per  year  of  $15,000, 
and  in  wood  of  $10,950. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  great  saving  will  be  made  in  the  more  speedy  transporta- 
tion of  men  and  materials  to  the  various  levels,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it 
will  be  attended  with  much  less  peril  to  human  life.  The  cost  of  this  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  freight  and  the  expense  of  setting  it  up,  will  be  about  $50,000.  It  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  10th  of  July. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  ore,  fractional  tons  being  omitted,  ex- 
tracted from  the  various  levels  during  the  year : 

Tons. 

From  the  1,000-foot  level 16,576 

From  the  1,100-foot  level : 388 

From  the  1,200-foot  level 23,636 

From  the  1,300-foot  level 84,000 

From  the  1,400-foot  level 15,000 

139,000 

The  actual  amount  of  ore  reduced  at  the  milk  was  140,132^HS  ^i^  Average  yield 
of  the  ore  per  ton,  $50.96. 

There  yet  remains  on  each  of  the  above  levels  a  very  large  amount  of  ore,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  foreeoing  table,  the  1,400-foot  level  is  almost  intact,  while  from 
the  900  and  1,500  foot  levels  not  a  pound  of  ore  has  yet  been  extracted.  Since  the  date 
of  the  last  report  the  900 -foot  level  has  been  more  thoroughly  prospected,  and  the  ore 
has  been  found  to  be  of  much  better  quality  than  was  expected,  wnich,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  width  and  strength  of  the  vein  at  that  point,  makes  it  almost  certaLu 
that  the  ore-body  will  at  least  extend  up  to  the  800-foot  level. 

The  company's  mill  has  been  kept  almost  constantly  running  since  the  last  annual  re- 

eort.  It  has  been  supplied  with  an  entirely  new  battery,  and  everything  necessary  to 
oep  it  in  thorough  repair  has  been  done.  A  tank  110  feet  in  length  by  36  feet  in  width, 
for  the  purpose  of  catcning  slimes,  has  also  been  built  within  50  feet  of  the  mill.  This 
tank  is  divided  into  30  compartments,  and  ito  about  two-thirds  of  these  compartments 
are  constantly  full  of  clear  water,  suitable  for  supplying  steam  fire-engines,  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  case  of  fire  occurring  in  or  about  the  mill. 

For  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  extraction  and  reduction  of  ores,  the  average  yield 
per  ton,  the  gross  product  thereof  in  bullion,  supplies  on  huid,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  I  refdr  you  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  mine  iftver  looked  brighter  than 
it  does  at  present.  It  is  true  that  a  vey  large  amount  of  ore  has  been  extracted  from 
the  mine  during  the  year,  but  at  the  same  time  the  developments  in  the  mine  have  been 
equally  great ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  more  ore  in  sight  in  the  mine  to-day  than 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  hist  annual  report. 

The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following : 

BEOEIPTS. 

Bullion $7,417,115  30 

Mine  expense : 

Lumber  sold. . .  - $4, 807  77 

Wood  sold  Nevada  Mill  Company 1,  722  50 


» 
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Ken  tuck  Company,  labor,  lumber,  &c $2, 963  78 

Oldironsold •. 304  60     * 

Pump  sold  Utah  minfe 217  20 

Wire  rope  sold 207  50 

Kebate  on  fire-extinguisbers 100  00 

Eebate  on  giant  powder „..  43  20 

Yellow  Jacket  Company  and  railroad  com- 
pany   116  60 

Fetaluma  Mill,  for  lime • 4  90 

$10, 487  95 

Bhode  Island  Mill : 

Slimessold 2,316  24 

Quicksilver-flasks  sold 224  40 

Atlas  Mill,  for  eoda 34  60 

2,575  14 

Interest : 

Belcher  Company,  interest  on  note - 2, 760  00 

Balance  due  San  Francisco  Refining  Works . . 286  64 

Cash  in  treasuiy  May  1, 1873 1,873,891  41 

Total 9,307,106  25 

DISBUBSCMEKTS. 

Mine  expense : 

For.  labor ' $912, 039  75 

For  lumber  arid  timber ..     261,312  64 

For  wood 63,978  00 

For  castings,  machinery,  &c 60, 496  66 

For  freight  on  supplies 14,632  39 

For  candles,  oils,  hardware,  rope,  &c 146, 293  43 

$1, 449, 301  86 

Mine  improvement : 

For  two  steam-engines,  reels,  and  boilers  complete. . .  ^ . .  31, 200  00 

Bhode  Island  Mill : 

Forlabor $45,668  87 

For  wood :---,.-• 28,987  25 

For  machinery  and  castings 28, 003  43 

For  water ^ 8,400  00 

For  quicksilver,  chemicals,  oils,  &c 66, 601  60 

-r 172,651  15 

Ehode  Island  Mill  improvement : 

For  extension  of  tjram-way 1, 001  42 

For  material,  hauling,  &c 203  50 

1, 204  92 

Crushing :  ^ 

For  working  124,084J*f 5^  tons  ore. 1, 488, 019  34 

Legal  expense : 

For  attorney's  fees $6,467  00 

For  adverse  claims  and  titles 36, 147  72 

41,604  72 

General  expense : 

For  superintendent's  salary,  Gold  Hill  o£Sc6,  insurance, 
&c 26,940  85 
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San  Pranciflco  expense : 
For  salariefiy  office,  stationery,  &c $11,331  14 

Taxes: 

For  qnarterly  tax  on  ores $79,498  64 

For  city  and  county 10,598  95 


Discount : 

Ondrafts 2,956  32 

OnbnlUon *. 109,866  67 


8G,  007  49 


112, 811  89 


Treasure  freight : 
For  transportation  of  bullion 30,917  38 

Assaying: 

For  ore-assays $10,978  00 

For  bullion-assays 14,036  23 

For  coinage  and  parting  bars 38,397  70 

63, 410  93 

Assay-office ; 

For  material  and  storage 48  15 

Interest : 
AtGoldHUl 914  53 

Dividends : 
Kos,  31  to  42,  inclusive 6,300,000  00 

Cash: 

In  hands  of  superintendent  at  Gk)ld  Hill. . .    $30, 017  61 

In  treasury  May  1, 1874 460,634  39 

490,65190 

Total .9,307,106  25 

OBB  STATIDCBNT. 
Tons.  Lbe. 

16, 044         820    At  Bhode  Island  Mill,  yielded $850, 360  61 

(Average  per  ton,  $53*) 

37,619      1,300    At  Brunswick  MiU 1,910,658  61 

(Average  per  ton,  $50.79.) 

26,333    At  Mexican  Mill .' 1,366,637  09 

(Average  per  ton,  $51.89.) 

26,479      1,740    AtMorganMUl 1,280,062  08 

(Average  per  ton,  $50.23.) 

12,333         300    At Petalumar Mill 624,644  12 

(Average  per  ton,  $50.64.) 

10,486         650    AtPioneerMiU 622,079  50 

(Average  per  ton,  $49.7a) 

7,490         950    AtAtlasMill 386,122  08 

H.  Ex.  177 15 
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(Average  i)er  ton,  $61.9d«) 

375      1,100    At  Hoosier  State  Mill $25,048  09 

(Average  per  ton,  $66.70.) 

1,713         900    At  Devil's  Gate  Mill 75,828  87 

(Average  per  ton,  $44.25.) 

1,804         100    At  Sapphire  Mill 84,636 '0 

(Average  per  ton,  $46.90«)    . 

449         350    At  Sherman  Mill 16,858  21 

(Average  per  ton,  $35.22.) 


140,129  110  Total 7,141,736  46 

Average  yield  per  ton  far  the  year. 

There  were  140,129^^  tops  of  ore  worked,  yielding  $7,141,736.46, 
making  average  yield  per  too,  $50.96^. 

BULLION  STATEMENT. 

Stamped  valae  of  bnllion,  as  per  assay-certificates  received  at  the 
office  in  San  Francisco,  credited  on  the  books  of  the  company : 

Value  in  gold $3,107,325  04 

Value  in  silver 4,018,935  32 

Assay,  grains  and  chips 17«  634  97 

Keclamation,  Belcher  Silver-Mining  Company 275, 000  00 

Wrecked  cars,  ores  lost,  Virginia  and  Truckee  Eailroad 
Company 378  84 

7, 419, 274  87 
CONTEA. 

Reclamation  on  bars  computed  at  standard  value $2, 159  57 


WEIGHT. 

Oanoes. 

Amalgam  before  melting 3, 363, 375. 30 

Amalgam  after  melting 3, 293, 896. 41 


7, 417, 115  30 


69, 478. 89 — Loss,  say  2^  per  cent. 
Tons,  II27IS7  =  225,609.11  pounds =3,293,896.41  ounces  troy. 

Average  value  per  ounce,  $2.16. 

COST  OF  WOBEINO  ORES. 

Average  cost  of  working  140,129^J^tons  of  ore,  $11.85  per  ton. 

COST  OF  MININa. 

Total  cost  of  mining  140,937^^  tons* of  ore,  including  all  cost  of  run- 
ning drifts,  repairs  to  shaft  and  machinery,  pumping,  &c.,  $9.24  per  ton. 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  May  1, 1874 $490,651  90 

Mine  improvements,  buildings,  &c 130, 000  00 
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Bhode  Island  Mill : $80,000  00 

Keal  estate 15,000  00 

Supplies  at  mine 28, 023  91 

Supplies  at  mill 14,318  36 

Lumber  at  Clear  Greek  Flume,  2,600,540  feet 52, 010  80 

Lumber  at  Carson  yard,  1,720,743  feet 36,135  60 

Wood  at  Empire,  2,604  cords* 16,926  00 

Ore  on  hand  at  mills,  615j\^  tons 22,730  91 

Ore  on  hand  at  mine,  580  tons 20, 578  40 

Sundry  book  accounts , ..  3,374  44 

909, 750  32 

LIABILITIES. 

Balancedueon  lumber $1,542  66 

San  Francisco  Befining  Works 286, 45 


1,829  11 

Proditei  of  the  Belcker  and  tk$  BMiet  Silver-Mining  Company  Hnee  Deoember,  1865. 


From  1863  to   1868,  in- 
closiTO. 

1869 

1«70 

1671— August 

September' 

October 

Norember 

Deoembcr 


X87!(-Jaiiii«T7 ... 
Febniary .. 
March...., 

April 

.     May , 

June , 

July 

August..., 
September 
October.... 
November . 
Peoember.. 


GxQM  yield. 


•I,f7ia60  33 

18.813,17 
904,9M98 

50,935  47 
161, 103  09 
313,640  53 
345,410  88 
328,036  45 


496,197  51 
990,396  57 
354.681  08 
865.915  15 
489,340  35 
407,847  53 
331,491  93 
951,790  83 
449,901  16 
366,396  54 
534, 394  63 
004,906  83 


Totals  by  years. 


•1.474,  £69  33 

18,313  17 
904,959  98 


1.199,134  87 


H794.659  10 


11,359 
680 
9,009 
4,909 
5,717 
5,853 


Q,473i 
5,504 
6t791# 
7,549 
7.411 
6,979 
5^000 
5, 886 
6,545 
4.690 
7.656 
10,787 


e 


31,795 

888 

11,359 


18,468 


83^109 


i 


80 
74 
60 
55 

50 
59 
63 
48 
57 
58 
64 
43 
67 
78 
69 
56 


90 
19 
59 
41 
83 

99 

76 
76 
51 
93 

43 
99 

77 
56 
10 
80 
00 


P4 


74 
77 
69 
61 

70 
73 
68 
65 
76 
79 
75 
61 
75 
73 
79 


a 


r4 

119 
86 
79 

79 
73 
77 
74 
69 
81 
70 
45 
58 

I  •  •  • 

93 
56 


*  Stamped  Tslno  of  bnHion : 

yaloein  sold $3,087,048  56 

Valne  in  ttlver 1,706,710  54 

Total 4,794,650  10 


Nvmberof  omioea  refined  bullion • 1,483,753 

Arerage  fineness  in  gold.l lOl-thoasandibs. 

Average  fineness  in  silver 800>thooswidtbs. 

Averagevalaepertontngold |37  19 

Average  value  per  ton  in  allver , 90  51 


Total 


57  63 


Cost  of  orasbing. 
Cost  of  mining.. 


119  00 
9  07 


Tbtaloost. 


91  07 
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Froduet  qf  (ke  Beleker,  ^-rCoptinned* 


Biktet. 


1873— Jannoiy ... 
Febraaiy.. 
Hiunch..... 
April 

M»y 

Jane 

Joly 

Auffaat.... 

September 

October..., 

Kovember 

December. 


1874— Jannory . 
February 
March... 


AprU 

May.. 

June. 


July 
Angnst.... 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
Deoember . 


ISTS-^anuazy 


Grand  total 


OioM  yield. 


♦437. 

730. 

888. 
1,184. 
1,500, 

914. 

012. 

647. 

831, 

910, 

1.099, 


489  50 
013  80 
303  39 
475  08 
883  81 
508  19 
781  15 
758  93 
700  63 
908  (f3 
195  75 
674  48 


,067. 
984. 
895. 

796. 
667. 
695, 
975, 
619. 
688. 
457, 
380. 


674  93 
041  71 
561  98 
985  T7 
601  03 
138  41 
055  40 
613  77 
014  10 
903  36 
458  04 
430  60 


407,701  19 


TotalBbyyean. 


1110,770,17107 


tO^  150, 563  10 
407,701  19 


98»0S8^064  76 


8,601* 
10,417 
IS,  008 
15.981 
18,965 
13,074 
13,685 
10,483 

9,876 
13,885 
13.703 
15,147 


14,400 
15,584 
15,003 
16,933 
15, 147 
12,513 
18,989 
13,849 
19,901 
14,791 
19,344 
19,900 


19;  987 


I 

El 

I 


154(664* 


166,730 
19,987 


479,3181 


151  46 
70  07 

73  "OS 

74  11 
79  13 
09  05 
66  70 
65  90 
65  58 
64  88 
68  61 
7S60 

74  11 
63  13 
50  33 
60  99 
53  60 
53  38 
56  56 
70  44 
50  36 
48  11 
37  06 
31  18 

33  18 


! 


2*^ 


607  57 
106  76 
79  00 
98  00 
93  86 
05  19 
90  00 

95  33 

96  96 
95  94 

95  49 
77  95 

67  55 
75  00 
69  00 
75  00 
65  94 
88  00 

68  50 
57  00 
55  33 
45  93 

43  37 


60 
69 
79 
68 
89 
69 

rt 

69 
65 
68 
74 
74 

78 
89 
84 
80 
73 
68 
BR 
89 
72 
79 
67 
67 

76 


70 

71 

79 

188 

197 

107 

100 

100 

103 

97 

89 

106 

104 
84 
83 
79 
71 
69 
55 
96 
70 
58 
56 
46 

45 


t  Stamped  value  of  bullion  s 

Value  in  gold IS^  795. 947  50 

Value  in  ailTer 5,009.580  51 

Aflsay-gmina : 44,403  06 

Total 10,779.171  07 

Number  of  onncea  refined  boUifln 4,173,535.74 

ATerageflneneaaingold OM-tbooaandtba. 

Average  flneneaa  in  ailver 099-tlioaaandtlia. 

Average  value  per  ton  in  gold |37  16 

Average  value  per  ton  in  ailver 39  53 


Total 


69  60 


Coat  of  omablng. 
Coat  of  mining  . . 


119  10 
8  51 


Total  coat. 


90  61 


X  Stamped  value  of  bullion  t 

Value  in  geld |5,6»,108  «T 

Value  in  ailver 3,437,503  05 

Asaay'graina ST 


Total... 0,150.563  10 


Number  of  onncea  rofined  bullion...^..., 1^945.066.84 

Average  finenoaa  in  gold OS*>tbonaaBdtha. 

Average  flneneas  in  silver r OlO^thonaandtlia. 

Average  value  per  ton  in  gold |34  10 

Average  value  per  ton  in  ailver 90  78 


T^tal 


S4  88 


Coat  of  emeUng. 
Coat  of  mining .. 


119  97 


Total  ooat. 


99  77 
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SialemmitofiheaMtwmmU  levied  lyike  Beleker  mtd  ihe  Bet<^er  Silver-Minhig  Company 

•Moel>eo0ini0r.ia65. 

[Gonp«ny  leHngsoiMd  and  oapital  stook  InoteMad  from  1,040  to  10,400  sharM  November  S,  1808.] 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


WbeftlevML 


Deoenber  18»  1805 . 

April  10, 1808 

July  81, 1898 

October  17, 1888... 
JaoQory  1,1887.... 
March  35, 1887.... 

May  30. 1887 

September  SI,  1807 
December  S7, 1867 . 
Ifan}hl3,l866.... 

July  13,1888 

October  6, 1868.... 
December  31, 1868 . 


By  Increaae  equal  to . 

March  15,1880 

May  4, 1869 

October  81. 1860 

JaDeV,1870 

September  6, 1870 

December  8, 1870 

February  18,1871 

April  14, 1671 


By  increaae  equal  to ... 
Grand  total  collected 


$100  00 
00  00 
45  00 
33  00 
15  00 
19  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  00 


3 

5 

8 
4 
8 
1 
1 
4 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1410  00 
4  10 


88  50 
885 


|8. 


16  35 


1104. 
88, 

46, 
84, 
l^ 
18. 
15, 
15* 
15, 
«6, 
88, 
«8. 


000  00 
OOOOO 
800  00 
380  00 
600  00 
480  00 
800  00 
600  00 
600  00 
OOOOO 
000  00 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 


31,800  00 
68,000  00 
86^000  00 
41.600  00 
80,800  00 
10,400  00 
10,400  00 
41,600  00 


e 

o 


t 

3J 


e 
H 


#486;  400  00 


sHooooo 


660,400  00 


Dividends  paid  by  ike  Beldier  and  ike  Bekiker  Silver-Mining  Company  einee  Deoembet,  1865. 

[Orii^nal  capital  stock,  1,040  abarea :  Inoreaaed  to  10,400  sharea  Nomnber  8, 1868,  when  the  company 
waa  re-lnoorporated  aa  the  Belcher  Siirer*Hteiug  Company ;  and  ftirther  inoreaaed  to  104,000  aharea 
Jnlya6,187a.] 


i 

a 
8 

I 

s 


1 

8 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
0 


1 
S 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


8 
0 

10 
11 
18 


When  paid. 


Jane  1,1864 

July  1,1804 

Augusts.  1864.... 
December  81, 1864 


January  88k  1865.. 
Febniary  85. 1865. 
March  88. 1865.... 

April  88, 1865 

Hay  30, 1865.... i. 


By  Increase  equal  to 

January  10, 1878 

Febmary  10,1873 

March  9, 1873 

April  to,  1873 

May  10, 1873 

Jonel0,1878 

July  10, 1878 


Total  150 ;  by  new  ineresHe  eqoal  to. 

AufTUBt  10, 1878 

September  10,1878 


January  10, 1873.. 
FAbruaiy  10, 1873 
March  10, 1673.... 


18100 
84  00 
84  00 

84  00 

51  00 
60  00 
75  00 
75  00 
51  00 


10  00 
15  00 
15  00 
80  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


15  00 
800 
300 


300 
300 
400 


$405  00 
4  05 


81  00 


$81,840  00 
84,060  00 
84.060  00 
84,060  00 


53,040  00 
63.400  00 
78,000  00 
78,000  00 
83,040  00 


104.660  00 
156,000  00 
196.000  00 
SOC.OOOOO 
313,000  00 
318,000  00 
318^000  00 


318,000  00 
318,000  00 


313.000  00 
318,000  00 
416,000  00 


$96,780  00 


884,480  00 


9;  184, 000  00 
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I 

p 

I 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 

92 
23 
84 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
90 
31 
32 
33 

34 


Wban  levied. 


April  10, 1813 

Mjiy  10,1873 

JaDelO,1873 

July  10, 1873 

Aneoet  0, 1873 

September  10, 1873. 
October  10, 1873.... 
NoTember  10, 1873. 
December  10, 1873  . 


JannsrylO,  1874... 
FebmarrlO,  1874.. 

Marcbl0,1874 

April  10,  1874 

Mjfcy9,1874 

Jane  10, 1874 

July  10, 1874 

Aagnet  10,1874.... 
September  10, 1874. 
October  10. 1874.... 
November  10,1874. 
December  10, 1874  . 


jAonaiy  11, 1875. 


Total  per  ahum. 
TotAl  (Uvidenda 


19  00 

800 

10  00 


9 
7 
6 
3 
4 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3  00 
300 


300 


I 


I6S00 


51  00 
..3  00 


144  05 


•SM, 
£38, 
1,040, 
838, 
728. 
580, 
312, 
416, 
MO, 


000  00 
090  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


580, 
520. 
580 
580, 
580, 
530, 
580, 
318. 
410, 
.318, 
318, 
313, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


318»000  00 


I 


^ 


$8,780,000  00 


5^804,000  00 
312^000  00 


H  081, 800  00 


XoTB.— For  the  foregoing  intecestiiig  tables  I  am  indebted  to  H.  C.  Kibbereeq.,  seoretary  of  the  oom- 
pany.— B.  W.  B. 

Report  of  the  YMow  Jacket  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 

1874. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  secretary's  and  saperinteodent's 
reports : 

Balance  on  hand  Jnly  1, 1873 $37,427  89 

Eeceived  from  assessment  No.  16 120,000  00 

Beceivedfrom  assessment  No.  17 120,000  00 

Bents  and  advertising 1,055  50 

From  sale  of  machinery .  4,139  43 

From  Belcher  Mining  Company  for  hoisting 79, 281  37 

361,904  19 

GONTBA* 

Amonnt  of  disbursements  for  year $321«  045  .67 

Cash  on  hand 21,428  55 

Stock  on  hand 19,429  87 

361,904  19 

Proopeoting  in  the  mine  has  been  carried  on  meet  Mridnonsly,  bnt  with  poor  raoceos. 
The  lode  oontiDnes  very  regular  in  striko  and  dip,  oonying  an  aYerage  width  between 
olay-walls  of  upward  of  300  feet.  The  men  are  now  drifting  for  the  l^ge  on  the  1,740- 
foot  leveli  which  io  273  feet  vertically  below  tho  level  of  tno  Satro  tuoQeL  This  new 
level,  it  is  hoped,  will  cany  them  below  the  barren  belt  which  hoe  continued  from  the 
940-foot  or  last  ore-producing  level.  They  hoisted  during  the  past  year  for  the  Belcher 
mine,  50,127  tons  ore.  The  mochiniory  of  the  minci  both  pumping  and  hoisting,  is  aU 
in  good  working  condition. 
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Report  of  ihe  Virginia  ComoUdaied  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ending 

December  SI,  1874. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair,  the  superintendent,  reports  as  follows : 

Daiioff  the  past  year  91,167HM  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  several 
levels  of  the  mine,  and  89,783)^81^  tons  rednced,  prodncine  in  bullion  |4,979,18^07. 
There  are  now  in  tiie  ore-honse  and  at  the  mills  S,775it|}  tons,  valued  by  assay  at 

Within  the  past  vear  the  main  shaft  has  been  extended  to  the  1,500-fbot  level.  This 
level  is  now  partially  explored  byoross-cnts  extending  into  theore>body  in  foar  differ- 
ent places,  each  100  feet  apart.  The  most  southerly  of  these  cross-cuts  shows  a  width 
of  ore  of  152  feet.  The  remaining  cross-cuts  fasve  not  yet  crossed  the  ore-body ;  a1 1  hav- 
ing penetrated  it  over  100  feet  and  one  over  300  feet.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  of  very 
high  grade,  and  far  excels  in  value  any  ever  amoved  from  the  Comstock.  The  quan- 
tity now  exposed  to  view  is  almost  fabulous. 

On  the  1,550-foot  level  a  drift  has  been  run  the  whole  length  of  the  mine,  the  north- 
em  400  feet  of  which  passes  through  ore  assay ingfrom  $200  to  $800  per  ton.  Two  oross- 
oots  have  been  run  on  this  level,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west,  disclosing  a  width 
of  ore  of  over  100  feet^  and  neither  east  nor  west  wall  has  yet  been  reached* 

Below  this  1,550-foot  level  a  double  winze  has  been  sunk  110  feet,  passing  through 
rich  ore,  and  the  bottom  of  the  winze  is  now  in  ore  of  equal  value  to  any  yet  found. 

The  greatest  quantity  el  ere  extracted  iias  been  taken  Arom  the  1,200, 1,300,  and  1,400 
foot  levels.  Large  reserves  of  ore  yet  remain  on  these  levels,  the  northern  extent 
having  not  yet  been  reached  in  any  of  them. 

The  production  of  ore  and  bullion  of  the  mine  could  have  been  doubled  during  the 
last  four  months  had  we  had  Sufficient  milling  facilities.  This  difficulty  is  now  obvi- 
ated, as  the  new  miU  «t  the  shaft  of  the  mine  will  be  in  running  order  within  five 
daya,  and  can  crush  260  tons  daily. 

The  Quality  and  quantitjr  of  ore  developed  in  the  mine  the  past  year  far  exoeed  in 
value  those  of  any  mine  which  has  ever  come  under  my  knowledge  er  observation.  The 
main  shaft  has  three  hoisting-compartments,  with  three  cages  in  each,  capable  of  hoist- 
ing 1,400  tons  daily.  The  hoisting-engines  are  all  in  good  condition.  The  Gould  A^ 
Curry  shaft  can  be  used  to  hoist  100  tons  daily,  it' desired. 

A  new  shaft  of  three  compartments  is  being  sunk  1,040  feet  east  of  the  present  one. 
This  shaft  will  be  available  for  hoisting  and  ventilation  within  a  year.  It  is  now  82 
feet  deep. 

The  stock  of  timbers  and  mafterial  at  the  mine  is  v«ry  large,  as  shown  by  the  tabular 
statement  accompanying. 

The  large  and  capacious  assay  department  of  the  mine  has  proved  a  source  of  econ- 
omy and  convenience,  and  is  capable  of  melting,  barring,  4nd  assaying  $100,000  bullion 
daily. 

The  secretary  reports  the  receipts  and  disbursements  as  follows : 

BSOSIPIS. 

Bank  of  California : 
Balance  dne  last  meeting,  since  paid $160,  (MSO  96 

J.  0.  Flood,  treasurer : 
Balance  doe  last  meeting,  since  paid 126,000  00 

J.  G.  Fair,  superintendent: 
Balance  due  last  meeting,  since  paid 126,209  13 

Gash  on  hand: 

Balance  last  meeting 38  76 

Back  assessments ^ 1, 261  26 

Bent 72  00 

Bullion-samples 1,969  76 

BulUon.... 4,979,1^  07 

Company's  stock : 
Being  proceeds  sale  70  shares  stock  belonging  to  company  6, 978  13 


»«■ 


6, 390, 762  07 
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DISftUBSBMBNTS. 

Woodand  timber $53,398  83 

Lumber 124,097  48 

Eepairs 4,699  16 

Haaling 945  10 

Freight 19,382  47 

Surveying 1,285  00 

Assaying 3,295  66 

Books  and  stationery 310  25 

Legal  expense 6,976  50 

Water 5,650  00 

Beal  estate 9,089  00 

Contribution 205  00 

Hoisting 4,016  94 

Construction 49,536  17 

Taxes 34,869  43 

Insurance 2, 473  00 

Reduction 1,236,736  19 

Interest  and  exchange 3, 752  63 

Bullion  freight 9,577  60 

Bullion  reclamation • 25  79 

Dividend  No.  1 323,790  00 

Dividend  No.  2 323,790  00 

Dividend  No.  3 323,790  00 

Dividend  No.  4-. 324,000  00 

Dividend  No.  5 324,000  00 

Dividend  No.  6 323,998  60 

Dividend  No.  7 323,998  60 

Dividend  No.  8 323,998  60 

Dividend  No.  9 323,998  60 

Sutro  committee 11,988  00 

C.&C.  joint  shaft..... 8,240  02 

Bullion  discount 135,790  81 

Advertising 191  25 

Supplies 84,223  02 

Salaries  and  wages 573, 404  15 

Expense   5,132  69 

Bank  of  California,  balance  due S2y  450  43 

James  6.  Fair,  superintendent,  balance  due 4, 655  80 

Total 5,390,762  07 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

In  Beese  River  disirict^  the  Manhattan  Silver-Mining  Company  of  Ne- 
vada has  again  done  the  principal  work  during  the  year.  The  company 
•has  by  degrees  secured  such  a  position  in  this  district  that  it  will  prob- 
ably always  maintain  a  more  or  less  pronounced  monoi)oly  for  the 
purchase  and  working  oi'all  ores  outside  of  those  secured  from  its  own 
juines.  The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  company,  as  the 
Annexed  statement  will  show.  In  the  management  of  the  company  a 
change  has  taken  place,  the  migority  of  the  stock  having  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  summer  to  San  Francisco  ownership.  At  the  mill  in  Aun- 
tin  many  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  Trippel,  M.  E.,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  data  given  below. 
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The  followlDg  is  an  extract  firom  the  flnancial  report  of  the  miperia- 
tendent  for  the  year  1874 : 


irame  of  minflL 


Qiuntttyof 

ore 

woited* 


TotilTftlUA 

QXtOOtod* 


xmiBf 


lilBlllg 

expeaae. 


Totel 


pcooeeda. 


BonhSUr 

Sooth  America 
Other  minee... 
GuatoiiKNcee... 


•«•*«•• 


Xotel 


Tons. 
894 

lt4» 

8,359 

798 

1,187 


754 

1193 

736 

511 

958 


$119. 

930.305  63. 
396,058  90 
H9,4t7  9S 


|K7,03S90 

47, 177  76 
73,750  34 
96,136  98 


1196,695  91 
07,573  19 
81. 190  99 
95^417  88 


#159,661  11 
144»749  89 
154,949  61) 
191,556  36 


'!• 


Lees  ftelfchto  to  Kew  York,  rediunelloB,  tucee,  InmndMO,  interest,  loeaos  by  flood,  Are, 
eeUle^  md  qniokailTer 


jTet  ]iio&t 


184,004  95 

114,555  74 

171, 109  sn 

80,670  80 
9il98  85 


354»689  30 
108,949  03 


945h7S0  9nr 


The  following  are  the  mill  statistics  of  the  Manhattan  Company  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year : 


Mill  9taMic$,  Mamkatiim  MUl,  January  to  Seplmber,  1874. 


Aventfo  ammnt  of  ore  crvahed 

per  boor pounds.. 

Tons  per  month 

Per  oent.  of  boUion  of  asssf -raloe 

prodneed 

Peroent.oftalliBgis 

Monthly  sremge  sssay  of  nw  ore. 
Average  amoont  of  ore  chmrged  in 

pens.'. poonds.. 

Average  feed   of  ore  per  mln* 

nib pounds. . 

Avenge  fbed  of  salt  per  min- 

nte ponnda . . 

Average  peroentage  of  ohlorination 


Jannary 

and 
Febmary. 


- 


9,000 
854i 

90.91 
9.45 

$199.74 

1,844 

37.8 

3.98 
91.7 


March. 


1.914 
5854 

90.84 

9.15 

ta05L33 

9;oos 

36L9 

a9 

90.8 


April. 


1,978 
519| 

83.71 
11.68 

1940.96 

37.3 

3.3 
89 


May. 


1,903 
640 

89.95 

7.66 

I85L80 

1,805 

37 

3.3 
90.9 


June. 


1,800 
555| 

89.80 
10.3 
#190.06 

1,880 


3.4 

9L9 


Joly. 


9.043 
616 

80.18 
18.7 

6soa3i 

1,901 

3a9 

3.5 


Angnai 


9;  068 

an 

89.55 
9.3 
|17a94 

1,873 

39.4 

3.5 
88.7 


Mm  $taii8Hc$,  Manhattan  MiU, 

1874 — ea^oiMO 

per  ton 

-  of  art* 

Month. 

.1 

i 

& 

i 
& 

i 

j 

1 

1 

i3 

1 

Fetaniaiy, 
March  ... 

■.::::::::::::::} 

67  GO 

9T7 
10  74 
783 
999 
870 
850 

110  73 

11  45 
11  90 
10  90 
10  36 
10  11 
10  80 

13  04 

1  66 
9  11 
996 
1  89 
9  77 
9  33 

19  50 

956 
954 
393 
9  76 
390 
838 

•3  15 

308 
999 
3  14 
3  43 

9  7d 
990 

fl  16 

100 
88 
70 
81 
81 
86 

|1  19 

83 
93 
98 
84 
1  16 
1  70 

11  19 

1  18 
1  17 
1  13 
1  19 
105 
104 

63141 
31  53 

A»rU 

31  75 

99  85 

tTnne....^ 

30  45 

Jnhr 

30  56 

August 

31  46 

At  the  Manhattan  Mill,  a  new  battery  with  20  heavy  stamps  was  ftn- 
ished  in  Janoary,  and  has  been  working  since.  As  many  expected,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  stamps  did  not  Increase  materially  the  qaantity 
of  ore  erofihed.  The  present  stamps  weigh  d33  pounds ;  they  make  about 
90  drops  of  9  inches  per  minute.  The  average  amount  of  pulp  pro- 
dnoed  (which  passes  a  battery-screen  with  1,600  meshes  to  the  square 
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inob)  from  ore  prepared  by  a  Blake's  cmsber  is  aboqt  2,000  pounds,  or 
100  pounds  per  head  of  stamp,  per  hour,  not  counting  stoppings.  Gon« 
siderable  improvements  were  made,  the  object  of  which  was  the  stamp- 
ing of  small,  extra  lots  of  ore  separately,  and  the  feeding  of  each  kind 
of  ore,  by  means  of  Standish  feeders  and  proper  conveyers,  in  the  desired 
proportion  into  the  common  elevator.  From  this  it  is  again  delivered 
into  a  screen,  and  after  bdng  mixed  automatically  witii  salt,  into  the 
Btetefeldt  f  arnace.  The  latter  has  been  considerably  heightened  doring 
the  year,  and  thereby  much  improved.  Up  to  the  1st  September,  4,349 
tons,  averaging  $209  in  assay-value,  were  produced  and  treated  in  the 
mill. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  the  experiments  commenced 
in  1873,  and  having  in  view  the  discovery  of  a  more  economical  and 
efiScient  method  of  treating  the  Lander  Hill  ores,  were  continued,  and 
developed  the  fact  that  the  present  amalgamation  can  be  superseded 
with  considerable  advantage  by  the  humid  extraction  by  means  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  intended  to  continue  these  experiments 
by  verifying  their  results  on  a  more  practical  scale,  bat  the  transfer  of 
the  property  to  a  new  organization  prevented  temporarily  the  execution 
of  this  project.  However,  the  all-important  qaestion,  how  to  make  the 
leaner  ores  available  and  profitable,  has  to  be  solved  sooner  or  later. 
With  the  present  metallurgical  treatment,  and  the  high  cost  of  mining 
which  is  UDav^idable  with  narrow  though  rich  ledges  in  hard  rock,  only 
the  richer  portion  of  the  ledge  can  be  worked;  ores  of  less  than  $80 
assay-value  are  hardly  profitable,  those  below  $60  occasion  an  absolute 
loss.  Tet  the  many  mines  in  the  possession  of  this  company  could  nn- 
doubtedly  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  lower-grade  ores  which, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  ought  to  give  satisfactory  profits. 

It  was  considered  that  a  concentration  of  the  leaner  ores,  which  would 
insure  a  product  of  $300  to  $400  value  per  ton,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage, provided  that  this  operation  shonld  prove  to  be  metallurgically 
practicable — t.  «.,  should  not  entail  too  great  a  loss  of  valuable  mineral. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  it  was  resolved  to  test  the  system 
of  dry  separation,  with  Krom's  separators;  and  for  thatpurpose 5 tons 
of  poor  ores  from  three  of  the  principal  mines  were  concentrated  in 
Star  City  on  this  machine,  with  a  lair  result.  Including  the  value  of  the 
dust,  (all  passing  a  10,000-mesh  screen,)  83.7  per  cent,  of  the  assay- value 
of  the  ore  was  obtained.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  result 
was  held  to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  encouraged  the  hope  that  with  more 
suitable  arrangements  a  better  result  may  be  obtaiueid.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  decided  to  put  up  dressing-works,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  50  tons.  The  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  concentration  in 
many  districts  of  Nevada  must  appear  of  great  importance,  since  it  will 
open  and  render  profitable  many  mines  now  idle. 

The  development  of  the  miues  of  the  Manhattan  Company  has  beea 
considerable.  Two  shafts  have  been  deepened,  one  to  over  700  feet. 
Hoisting-works  and  underground  pumps  have  been  put  in  place,  the 
latter  giving  entire  satisfaction ;  and  a  large  number  of  feet  of  levels 
and  cross-cuts  has  been  driven.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Lander 
Hill  ores  that  they  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  gold,  while  on  Union  Hill, 
south  of  Austin,  several  localities  produce  auriferous  ores.  At  present 
none  of  these  mines  are  worked.  Another  distinctly  separate  system 
of  veins  in  Austin  carries  pyritous  ore  and  galena,  which,  when  dressed, 
forms  a  rich  and  valuable  smelting-material.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  work  one  of  these  veins. 

There  were  several  accidents  in  the  district,  some  by  explosions  of 
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giant  powder,  some  by  falling  in  the  shafts,  and  one  in  the  mill.  Alto- 
gether fonr  lives  were  lost.  In  the  summer  a  cloud-burst  broke  over 
the  town,  and  did  great  damage  all  around.  The  Manhattan  Mill  itself 
was  almost  filled  with  smid,  and  bod  a  narrow  escape  from  total 
destruction. 

The  following  is  a  memorandom  kindly  fbmished  me  by  Mr.  Trippel, 
and  giving  the  Jesuits  of  an  examination  of  the  products  from  Erom's 
dressing^macfainery,  the  ore  being  from  the  South  Anterica,  one  of  the 
Manhattan  Company's  mines. 

Of  the  crushed,  original*  ore,  as  per  sample  sent,  there  were  treated  89 
pounds.    From  this  were  produced : 

Per  cent.       Pounds. 

Concentrations 19 .2  17 

Fine  dust 6.2  6 

Tailings,  (two  kinds) 75.6  67 

Total 100.0  89 

As  stated,  there  were  two  kinds  of  tailings,  of  which  one  was  desig- 
nated as  containing  '^  particles  of  ore."  The  quantity  of  this  kind  is 
said  to  be  so  small  that  by  adding  it  to  the  other  and  larger  part  it 
would  not  modify  materially  the  assay-value  of  the  main  portion.  The 
subsequent  assays  showed  as  follows : 

Original  ore,  (value  per  ton) $108  37 

Concentration,  (value  per  ton) 416  26 

Dust 92  67 

Tailings,  (with  ore  attached) 43  19 

Tailings 30  62 

In  other  words : 

Value  in  89  pounds  of  ore $4  82 

Of  which  was  prodaced— 

In  concentrations $3  54 

In  dust 23 

$3  77 

Int^ilings % • 1  05 

4  82 

Per  cent. 

Produced  in  value  in  concentration  and  dust 78.2 

Produced  in  value  in  tailings «     2 1.8 

100.0 

In  this  case,  one-fourth  (24.4  per  cent.)  of  the  original  ore  would  have 
to  be  treated  further  to  extract  the  silver. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative  economical  results: 

At  present : 

4  tons  of  ore  (at  $108.37)  yield,  at  90  per  cent $390  13 

Less  for  treatment,  ($28) 112  00 

Net  result 278  13 
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Krom's  dressing : 

4  tons  of  ore,  ($108.37,)  at  78.2  per  ceDt*,  yield $338  98 

Ijess  dressing  expenses.. $10  00 

TreatiD g  one  ton 28  00 

5  per  cent,  loss  in  treating  1  ton 20  80 

58  80 

$280  18 

Balance  in  fjo^vor  of  concentration 2  05 

or  about  51  cents  per  ton  of  ore,  \irhich  does'  not  indicate,  therefore, 
any  great  economy  as  compared  with  the  present  treatment. 

In  examining  the  appearance  of  the  tailings,  it  was  easy  to  observe 
that  their  size  was  too  coarse  to  allow  a  more  perfect  detachment  of  the 
mineral  from  the  rock.  To  prove  this  assertion,  Mr.  Trippel  made  two 
assays,  one  of  the  finer  portion  of  these  same  tailings,  which  waja,  how- 
ever, still  tolerably  coarse,  showing  already  a  reduction  from  $30.60  to 
$22,  and  the  other  of  the  result  of  the  following  experiment :  The 
same  tailings  (the  whole  average)  were  reduced  to  a  coarse  sand,  and 
washed  in  a  crude  way  by  hand.  A  concentrate  was  thus  produced 
which  assayed  $83  per  ton,  and  final  tailings  assaying  $14.92  per  ton. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  dressing  of  ores  in  general,  that  Mr.  Krom,  by  using 
his  system,  or  by  any  other  suitable  system  known,  and  applied  properly, 
ought  to  have,  and  could  have,  produced  not  only  the  same  but  even  o 
better  result,  I.  e.,  poorer  tailings  than  those  obtained  by  hand-washing, 
especially  as  the  tailings,  on  examination,  showed  no  material  quantity 
of  chlorides. 

The  following  represents  the  economical  results,  on  the  basis  of  the 
tailings,  which  were  produced  by  Mr.  Trippel  by  a  further  washing,  and 
yielding  $14.92  per  ton. 

Alter  the  additional  washing,  the  weight  and  valnes  produced  firom 
89  pounds  of  ore  are  represent  by  the  ibUowing  figures : 

Poondfl.  •  Per  (on  on. 

<3oncentration 19.5      $4  09      $3183 

Dust .•.- 6.0        0  23  5  38 

Tailings 64.5        0  50        1110 

89.0  ,     4  82      108  30 

Each  ton  of  ore  yields,  therefore,  in  dust  and  concentration,  $97.20, 
or  89  per  cent,  in  value ;  in  lost  wiiste,  $11.10,  or  11  per  cent,  in  value. 
In  weight  one  ton  is  produced  from  four,  and  has  to  be  subsequently 
treated.  The  following  comparison  with  the  present  system  may  there- 
fore be  made: 

At  present : 

4  tons  of  ore,  (at  $108.37,)  at  90  per  cent.,  yield $390  13 

Less,  expenses,  ($28) 112  00 

Net  return 278  13 
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Erom's  dressing : 

4  tons  ore,  ($108.37,)  at  89  per  oent,  yield $385  76 

Lees  ezpeoses  for  dressing ,.....• $10  00 

Treating  one  ton «•.*. 28  00 

Loss  in  amalgamation^  10  per  cent,  of  $416.26 41  62 

79  62 


Leaves 306  14 


The  net  result  after  dressing $306  14 

Net  result  at  present « 278  13 


Balance  in  favor  of  dressing 28  01 

Which  Tfoold  be  $7  gain  for  each  ton  of  raw  ore. 

As  remarked  before,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  tailings  as  low  m  $14.92 ;  but, 
with  dae  diligence  and  care,  they  onght  to  be  below  $10,  provided  that  no 
finely-divided  chlorides  are  present  in  the  ore.  JEiVery  dollar  less  in  the 
talings  will  increase  the  gain  from  dressing  the  ore,  and  if  the  tailings 
carry  even  no  less  than  $10,  the  net  gaiti  per  ton  of  raw  ore  would  be 
close  to  $11. 

A  difference  of  only  $7  per  ton  in  the  two  methods  of  working  the 
ores  is  a  very  desirable  and  substantial  gain  in  itself;  but  coupled  with 
the  consideration  that  by  adopting  this  method  the  consumption  of  fuel 
will  be  diminished  fully  two-thirds  in  comparison  with  the  treatment 
of  undressed  ore,  and  that  thereby  the  supply  of  fuel  will  be  secured 
for  a  longer  period  at  present  rates,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

The  most  substantial  benefit,  however,  derived  from  ore-dressing,  be 
it  by  Krom's  or  any  other  miethod,  is  the  availability  of  ores  for 
profitable  treatment,  which  now  must  remain  untouched.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  too  manifest  and  too  well  proved  to  need  any  argument. 
The  system  of  dressing  is  old — very  old ;  bat  lately  the  old-fashioned 
routine  work  has  had  to  give  way  to  a  thorough  scientific,  systematized 
work  with  improved  apparatus,  which  has  saved  numerous  mines,  and 
is  coming  by  degrees  to  be  better  understood,  even  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Trippel  says :  "  I  do  not  claim  to  be  particularly  and  unconditionally 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  Krom's  dry-dressing,  but  under  the 
local  circumstances  in  most  parts  of  Nevada,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  either 
the  only  system  practicable,  or  at  least  offers  the  most  advantages.'' 

The  following  supplement  to  the  foregoing  memorandum  has  also 
been  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  TrippdL  The  concentrated 
ore  was  analyzed,  and  showed : 

Per  oent. 

Insoluble  matter,  rock , 26.92 

Sulphur 23.13 

Arsenic 9.28 

Antimony 8.63 

Iron 18.12 

Manganese «.  11.10 

Copper •. 2.16 

Lead 2.75 

Silver 1.43 


103.72 

(The  surplus  is  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  apparatus  to  make  a  per- 
fect analysis.) 
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With  this  ore  experimeuts  were  made  as  to  the  beftt  method  of  ftirthei 
treatment.  One  hundred  parts  were  roosted  saffieiently  to  expel  moat, 
but  not  al),  of  the  sulphur.  There  remained,  after  roasting,  83.7  parts, 
and  16.3  parts  were  therefore  lost.  Tho  roasted  ore  was  then  smelted 
without  any  flax,  andaregulas  (matte)  resulted  weighing  21.0  parts. 
This  being  the  result  of  100  parts  concentrated  ore,  which  assayed  be- 
fore $416.15  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  regulus  ought  to  have  been  fonnd 
to  be  $1,900  per  ton  (21.9  :  100  ::  416.15  : 1,900.)  The  actual  result  was 
$1,877.93,  showing  a  loss  of  $22.07.  Beferred  to  the  ton  of  unroasted 
ore,  this  loss  would  be  as  follows :        • 

The  assay  of  concentrated  ore  was $416  15 

Of  which  was  produced  in  the  regulus 411  06 

Loss 5  09 

Or  1.22  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ore. 

This  shows  that  smelting  is  the  cheapest  method  of  treating  the  ore. 
The  expenses  of  smelting  are  not  higher  than  those  of  amalgamation. 
The  expenses  of  freighting  the  regulus  to  New  York,  assuming  it  to  be 
worth  $2,000  per  ton,  are  not  much  higher  than  the  express-charges  of 
the  same  value  iu  bars ;  and  the  loss  in  smelting  is- at  the  outside  oniy 
one-iifth  of  that  set  down  in  this  report  for  amalgamation.  The  loss, 
now  calculated,  is  $5.09 ;  but  taking  it  at  $8,  it  compares  well  with  the 
loss  of  $41.62,  given  above. 

Another  experiment  with  100  parts  of  concentrated  ore  was  made  by 
roasting  the  ore  first  by  itself  and  subsequently  with  an  addition  of  salt, 
and  amalgamating.  So  far  no  satisfactory  result  has  been  reached. 
The  losses  were  by  far  too  high,  and  unless  repetitions  give  better 
results,  it  would  be  unwise  to  think  of  treating  the  ore  by  itself  by 
amalgamation. 

Tbe  New  Pacific  Mining  Company  has  worked  with  a  small  force 
during  the  year,  but  most  of  the  work  in  the  mine  was  done  by  trib- 
uters.  The  following  account,  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  October  17,  in  London,  will  plainly  show  the  state  of 
affairs.    This  gentleman  had  visited  the  mine  late  in  the  summer : 

Althoagh  there  were  several  points  being  worked,  there  were  only  eleven  men  at 
work,  the  average  being  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  of  the  eleven  men  only  fonr  were  paid 
by  the  companv,  the  other  seven  being  tribnters.  The  arrangement  with  the  tribaters 
was  that  they  (as  a  body)  should  have  50  per  oent.  of  the  net  yield  of  the  ore.  This 
system  had  been  successfolljr  worked  at  Austin  by  Mr.  Pringle.  The  book-keeper  at 
Austin  had  g^iven  him  an  estimate,  showing  that  by  this  system  the  tributers  had  done 
for  nothing,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to  repay  them  for  their 'trouble,  what 
would  have  cost  the  company  |16,000  if  they  had  done  the  work.  The  tribnters  evinced 
faith  in  the  mine  by  continuing  to  work  on  day  afi;er  day,  and  month  after  month,  and 
had  as  yet  got  but  very  little.  He  had  seen  some  of  them  who  hod  worked  for  months, 
and  all  they  had  got  had  been  a  few  bags  of  ore,  but  they  were  content  to  work  on  if 
they  only  got  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  trusting  entirely  to  making  a  strike.  He 
had  found  that  they  were  burning  one  cord  of  wood  pw  day,  at  a  oost  of  $12,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  being  pumped  was  7,400  |^lons ;  but  the  machinery  was  very  much 
strained  to  do  this,  and  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  sink  any  deeper.  The  gross 
weight  of  ore  raised  during  the  year  was  129,561  ponnds,  and  the  value  of  the  ore  was 
(12,290.  Against  this,  the  cost  of  reducing  amounted  to  f2,009,  the  discount  on  the 
bullion  to  1^1,  and  $4,790  to  the  tribnters,  leaving  $4,684  as  this  company's  share  of 
the  profits,,  or  £926.  Since  then,  a  statement  of  the  laat  quantity  of  ore  sold  had  been 
received,  which  was  for  the  week  previous  to  the  2l8t  November,  showing  that  six  tons 
of  ore  had  been  worked,  producing  1,660  ponnds  of  first-class  ore,  value,  $353.44  per 
ton  ;  11,350  pounds  of  second-class  ore,  value,  $98.95  per  ton,  and  four  tons  on  hand  not 
yet  assorted.  The  cost  of  the  mine  was  $l,5iX)  per  month,  or  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000  a 
month.  There  had  since  been  no  material  alteration  in  the  mine,  and  therefore  the 
estimated  loss  per  month  of  nearly  $1,000  must  be  looked  forward  to,  unless  the  grade 
of  the  ore  improved  or  a  richer  ledge  was  obtained. 
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A  GSdl  for  XDore  working-eapital  wati  made  at  the  same  meetiDg.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Pringla,  the  sapecintendent,  writes  to  me  that  during  1875  he 
expects  to  work  the  mine  far  more  eoergetically  than  in  1874. 

jSingsian  district  is  located  in  Kingston  Oaiion,  abont  twenty  miles 
soatheast  of  Austin.  Its  entrance  is  from  Smoky  yalley,  and  at  its 
head  a  part  of  Banker  Hill  Mountain  divides  it  from  Big  Greek  Canon, 
which  opens  into  Reese  Biver  Vcdley.  The  two  cafiotis  form  thns  a 
line  (grossing  the  Toyabe  range  from  east  to  west  The  oonntry-focks  in 
this  district  are  almost  ezclnsively  metamorphic  slates,  limestone,  and 
here  and  there  some  granitic  masses.  The  veins  are  all  between  slates 
and  limestone ;  they  carry  fahlores,  silver^anoe,  stetofeldtite,  with  lit- 
tle iron-pyrites,  some  galena  and  zincblende,  and  gold.  Two  mines  have 
been  worked  somewhat,  both  of  which  are  located  on  the  sonthern  slope 
of  the  principal  peak  of  Banker.  Hill,  at  an  altitnde  of  nearly  9,000  feet. 
One  of  them,  the  Victorine,  has  produced  several  hundred  tons  of  ore, 
which  averaged  in  a  lot  of  400  tons  $54.44  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in 
another  lot  of  800  tons  $64.80  in  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  gold  being 
fully  oiie-half  of  the  whde. 

Not  less  than  four  amalgamating-mills  have  been  built  in  this  canon, 
none  of  which  have  been  in  operation  since  several  years  ago.  The 
Banker  Hill  Mill  and  another,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped  me,  have 
each  5  stamps ;  the  Sterling  Mill,  built  lower  down  in  the  canon,  has 
20  stamps,  and  is  a  first-class  mill,  with  a  magnificent  water-power, 
roasting-furnace,  and  a  nnmber  of  outbuildings.  A  fourth  mill  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  canon,  but  its  machinery  has  been  removed 
to  White  Pine. 

The  Victorine  mine  shows  a  very  large  ledge,  and  the  ore  can  undoubt- 
edly be  produced  cheaply ;  but  the  present  developments  do  not  warrant 
a  judgment  as  to  its  future.  The  milling  of  the  ores  of  the  vicinity  in 
these  mills  has  not  given  satisfaction,  and  could  not  well  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  treatment  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  ore.  It  is  thought  that  these  mines  might  fully  supply  a  large 
mill,  but  the  process  employed  should  be  one  similar  to  the  Washoe 
process,  as  executed  in  Ely  district  by  the  Baymond  &  Ely  and  Meadow 
Yalley  Companies. 

In  Grass  Valleyy  forty  miles  northeast  of  Aui9tin,  there  are  some  min- 
eral deposits,  which  will  sooner  or  later  attract  more  attention  than 
heretofore.  The  country-rock  here  is  quartzite,  shale,  and  limestone, 
and  the  ore-deposits  either  occur  on  the  contact  between  the  quartzite 
and  the  limestone  and  shale,  or  very  near  it  in  the  latter  rocks.  There 
are  two  distinct  classes  of  deposits,  the  one  carrying  in  a  quartzgangue 
finely-divided  spots  of  silver-glance,  stetefeldtite,  ruby  silver,  fahlore,  &c., 
and  the  other  containing  in  the  sam6  gangue,  but  in  larger  veins,  often 
10  or  12  feet  thick,  the  ^^  base  ores,^  such  as  iron-pyrites,  galena,  zinc- 
blende,  and  copper-pyrites.  Some  shafta,  the  deepest  of  which  is  only 
50  feet,  have  been  sunk  on  these  ledges,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  to  prepare  for  stopes  or  to  beneficiate  the  ore.  With  a  view  to 
the  latter  task,  however,  some  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Trippel  at  Austin,  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  memoran- 
dum of  the  result.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  ores  could  be 
profitably  concentrated,  in  order,  if  this  should  prove  possible,  to  amal- 
gamate or  leach  the  one  class  and  to  smelt  the  other,  or  perhaps  both. 

Coneentraium  of  Mr.  Frosts  ore. 

Assay- value  of  crude  ore $620  45 

Concentrations  per  ton 1, 248  80 
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Ohloride  of  BUver  obtained  by  leaching,  per  ton  of  ore 118  85 

First  tailings,  assay-valne  per  ton '  221  48 

Concentrations  obtained  from  first  tailings,  per  ton 1, 028  91 

10^9  onnces  of  raw  ore  were  taken^  and  calonlations  baaed  on  the 
result  for  10.29  tons.    The  sample  produced : 

(1.)  3.88  ounces  concentrations — value  of  3.88  tons 4, 845, 34 

(2.)  chl(Mide8,  by  leaching— from  10.29  tons 193  45 

(3.)  0.35  ounces  second  concentration— ^value  of  0.35  ton 300  11 

4.23  ounces  produced 5,389  90 


=3 


Aasay-valne  of  crude  ore,  10.29  tons 6,383  91 

Of  which  was  produced 6,398  90 

And  lost 985  01 

Of  the  total  value,  84^  per  cent,  was  prodnced. 
The  rewashed  tailings  would  represent  6.06  tons,  and  the  ton  of  tail- 
ings contained,  therefore,  1162.50. 

Tests  made  with  Mr.  WilKamsov?s  ore. 

This  ore  is  a  mixture  of  sulphurets  of  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead,  with 
quartz.  Some  of  the  sulphurets  are  decomposed,  and  the  ore,  in  parts, 
has  an  ochrcous  appearance. 

Four  samples  were  tested,  Kos.  1  and  2  containing  principally  a  lead- 
zinc  sulphide,  and  Nos.  3  and  4  consisting  mainly  of  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  in  quartz. 

No.  1.  No.  S.  No.  8.  No.  4. 

^ouhce  assays  for  lead 7i  %       16^  %      ^%  '^  % 

Assays  of  silver,  per  ton  of  the 

bullion $125.68    $122.51    $342.43    $131.93 

Xhe  silver  in  bullion  would  rep- 
resent, per  ton  of  raw  ore . . .        $9. 43      $18. 85      $15. 71        $9. 43 

Each  ton  of  bullion  would  require 
of  raw  ore,  tons , 13iV        OJ  21^  14j»^ 

A  copper  assay  was  made  for  No.  4    Besult,  13  per  cent,  copper. 
The  raw  ore  was  then  dressed  or  washed  by  hand.    The  results  were 
for  silver : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

$15.70  $128.00  $62.00  $69.00 

Battle  Mountain  district — ^The  mining-camp  called  Oalena  is  situated 
about  fourteen  miles  due  south  from  Battle  Mountain,  a  station  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  in  an  east-west  cafion  in  the  Battle  Mountain 
range.  Its  easy  accessibility  by  a  good  road  so  near  the  railroad  gives 
its  mineral  deposits  enhanced  value.  The  geological  formation  in  this 
district  is  mainly  a  succession  of  various  clay  and  chloritic  slates, 
quartzites,  and  siliceous,  dark-gray  limestone,  the  general  trend  of  the 
strata  being  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  to  the  west.  There  are  two 
principal  vein-zones,  running  and  dipping  parallel  with  the  stratifica- 
tion, of  which  the  easterly  one  is  on  the  contact  between  limestone 
and  quartzite,  and  the  westerly  one  in  quartzites,  alternating  with  the 
smaller  strata  of  slate.    A  third  lode  seems  to  branch  off  in  a  northwest 
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direction,  and  is  running  between  qaartzite  and  limestone.    The  mines 
in  Galena  which  have  ^en  most  developed  are  the  White  and  the  Shi- 
lob.    In  these,  two  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet, 
showing  a  tolerable  regularity  of  the  ore-deposit,  which  has  a  steep  dip, 
first  to  the  east,  but  in  depth  to  the  west,  and  is  from  6  to  12  feet  wide. 
The  mineral  in  these  mines  is  argentiferous  galena,  mixed  with  ruby 
silver  and  fahlore.  The  galena  itself  carries,  in  pure  cubical  pieces,  over 
$100  in  silver  per  ton,  and  the  mixed  mineral,  without  gangue,  often  as 
much  as  $1,200.    The  owners  oi  these  two  mines  have  also  purchased 
the  Macbeth  mine,  which  seems  to  be  either  a  branch  of  the  former  or  on 
tbe  lode  above  mentioned,  running  slightly  to  westward.     Both  shafts 
have  hoisting- works  and  pumps,  and  over  2,000  feet  of  levels  have  been 
driven.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Trippel's  visit,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
notes  on  this  district,  there  were  not  over  twenty  men  at  work,  pro- 
ducing a  quantity  of  rich  smelting-ores  for  shipping,  which  undoubt- 
edly has  left  a  considerable  monthly  surplus  over  all  expenses.    The 
workings  were  prosecuted  within  200  feet  of  the  northern  boundary-line 
of  the  claim.    A  large  amount  of  third-class  ore  has  been  dumped  with 
the  rock,  and  the  accumulation  amounts  to  over  20,000  tons,  which  by 
concentration  could  easily  be  made  profitable.    At  present  a  small  con-, 
trivance  called  concentrating- works  is  connected  with  these  mines,  but 
as  Mr.  Trippel  saw  it,  it  had  no  claim  to  be  called  so,  and  could  give  no 
satisfaction.    The  principal  claims  on  that  lode  and  branches  from  north 
to  south  were  Alfred,  Enterprise,  Macbeth,  White,  Shiloh,  Avalanche, 
Veritas,  Champion,  and  others,  all  of  these  containing  argentiferous- 
lead  ores,  decomposed  down  to  the  water-level.    On  nearly  all  of  them 
some  work  has  been  done,  but  the  existence  of  water  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  100  feet  has  prevented  any  extensive  work,  the  capital  invested  in 
most  of  these  mines  being  very  insignificant.    Further  south,  in  Copper 
Canon,  and  apparently  on  the  same  ore-zone,  several  claims  are  worked 
for  copi>er.    An  English  company  is  in  possession  of  the  Superior  mine, 
which  produces  large  quantities  of  copper-pyrites,  the  better  quality  of 
which  is  shipped  via  San  Francisco  to  Swansea,  while  the  leaner  ores 
await  the  period  of  concentration.    Aside  from  this  mine,  there  are  sev- 
eral others  producing  copper-pyrites,  and  purple  copper-ore,  namely, 
the  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Virgin,  Josephine,  &c. 

The  eastern  ore-belt  is  represented  mainly  by  the  Trinity  and  Butte 
mines,  the  first  of  which  has  been  worked  to  some  depth,  but  in  an  nn- 
systematical  manner.  It  produces  in  its  upper  parts  the  usual  products 
of  decomposed  sulphurets  of  lead,  and  in  depth,  galena.  The  following 
claims  are  on  this  line :  Cherokee,  Neptune,  Little  Giant,  Buena  Yista, 
and  others.  None  of  these  seem  to  have  been  worked  beyond  some 
prospect-work.  A  small  smelting-works  with  one  blast-furnace  and  an 
amalgamation-mill  have  been  erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canon,  of 
which  the  first  one  had  hardly  been  tried,  and  the  latter  taken  down 
after  some  unprofitable  work.  Nevertheless,  both  would  undoubtedly 
be  in  operation  if  they  had  been  used  properly,  and  the  ore  been  concen- 
trated previous  to  bringing  it  to  the  works. 

The  mining-facilities  in  this  canon  are  excellent.  There  is  sufficient 
water  for  dressing-works,  and  the  proposed  railroad  between  Battle 
Mountain  and  Austin,  which  will  pass  the  entrance  of  the  canon  within 
less  than  a  mile,  will  increase  these  facilities  considerably. 

To  the  north  of  Galena  a  few  miles  distant,  numerous  irregular  pock- 
ets of  oxidized  copper-ores  (malachite,  azeorite,  and  red  oxide)  are  found 
imbedded  in  limestone.  They  were  worked  slightly  in  former  times,  but 
were  not  found  to  be  profitable. 

H.  Ex.  177 16 
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EUREKA  COUNTY. 

In  Eureka  district^  the  Bicbmond  Consolidated  Company  baa  passed 
through  a  very  prosperoas  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  oflQcial  report  of  the  directors  for  the  fiscal  year  1873-'74.  It 
was  published  in  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  November  21, 1874: 

The  company  have  continued  in  qniet  possession  of  the  mine  since  the  settlement  of 
the  lawsnits  Tcith  the  Eureka  Company  in  June,  1873,  and  have  been  enabled  during 
this  period  to  carry  on  their  mining  operations  .without  interruption;  they  have  also 
obtained  United  States  patents  for  their  property,  thus  placing  their  title  lieyond  dis- 
pute. It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  shareholders  that  Mr.  Probert  returned  from 
his  first  visit  to  Eureka  in  December,  1873,  and  Mr.  CorrigaU  in  January  foUowing; 
and  that  on  January  27  Mr.  Probert  gave  to  a  meeting  of  shareholders  a  most  lucid  and 
interesting  (.escription  of  the  mine,  both  with  reference  to  its  then  present  position 
and  probable  future  prospects,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  to  enable  the  company 
to  lessen  the  working  expenses,  and  obtain  a  larger  pront  from  each  ton  of  ore  raised. 

The  directors,  having  determined  to  erect  refining- works,  prevailed  on  Mr.  Probert 
to  visit  some  of  the  smelting  and  refining  establishments  of  France  and  Germany,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  advise  with  them  as  to  the  description  most  suitable  for 
this  company.  Immediately  after  his  return,  the  directors  ordered  apparatus  for  refiuing 
and  desilvering,  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.*  Luce,  Fils  £ 
Bozan,  of  Marseilles,  where  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  time,  and 
which  system  is  now  in  coarse  of  adoption  at  some  of  the  largest  establishments  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Probert  left  England  again  on  June  5  to  superintend  the  erection  and 
starting  of  these  works,  and  arrived  at  Eureka  on  June  2d.  As  Mr.  McGee,  the  late 
superintendent,  was  about  to  leave  the  service  of  the  company,  Mr.  Probert,  on  the 
urgent  request  of  his  fellow-directors,  undertook,  pending  the  appointment  of  another 
superintendent,  to  attend  personally  to  the  company's  affairs  at  Eureka.  The  directors 
are  now  in  negotiation  with  an  experienced  manager,  whose  services  they  expect  to 
secure  almost  immediately,  so  as  to  be  able  to  relieve  Mr.  Probert  of  this  part  of  his 
present  arduous  duties. 

The  expenditure  on  capital  account,  in  the  purchase  of  new  mines,  additional  build- 
ings and  works,  defending  mine,  &c,,  has  exceeded  the  amount  authorized  to  be  raised 
by  shares  by  £55,285 ;  from  this,  £7,995  was  written  off  last  year  out  of  revenue,  and 
£12,000  this  year,  leaving  the  expenditure  still  in  excess  £35,289.  The  directors  have 
appropriated,  in  further  reduction  of  this  amount,  the  sum  received  for  premium  on 
shares,  and  for  proceeds  of  shares  surrendered  by  the  vendors,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  £11,900,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  debit  of  capital  of  £23,389.  The  net  revenue  for 
the  year  amounts  to  £86,591,  which,  with  a  balance  of  £19,667  brought  forward  from 
lost  year,  makes  a  total  of  £106,258.  Out  of  this  sum  the  directors  have  paid  during 
the  year  the  following  dividends:  7«.  (yd,  per  share  on  October  13,  1873 =£19,911; 
10«.— 5».  on  January  10, 1874,  and  5«.  on  February  28, 1874= £26,904  18«. ;  5«.  on  May 
15=  £13,458  48, ;  5«.  on  August  14=:  £13,458  19«. ;  total,  27«.  6d.  per  share,  or  27^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  amounting  to  £73,733  la,,  leaving  a  balance  of  £32,525  158.  Id,  Of 
this  balance,  the  directors  have  written  £5,000  oS'  "  defense  of  mine  account,"  and 
£7,000  off  "construction  account,''  and  they  propose  to  carry  to  reserve  the  sum 
of  £15,389  198.,  which,  with  the  amount  of  £8,000  already  standing  to  the  credit 
of  that  account,  will  make  a  total  of  £23,389— a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  present 
overpaid  balance  on  capital  account,  or,  in  other  words,  to  provide  out  of  revenue  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  authorized 
share-capital,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of  £5,135.  The  directors  recommend 
that  a  dividend  of  58.  per  share  should  be  forthwith  declared,  payable  on  December  14. 

The  total  quantity  of  Richmond  ore  smelted  during  the  year  has  been  28,165  tons, 
and  of  purchased  ore  1,997  tons,  together  30,162  tons,  producing  5,130  tons  of  base 
bullion,  of  the  estimated  value  of  |1,779,231,  (£355,846.)  The  total  value  of  the  baae 
bullion  (at  assay-value)  produced  in  the  year,  as  reported  weekly  bv  cable,  amounts  to 
$1,765,000,  whereas  the  actual  value  amounted  to  |1,779,231,  being  |l4,231  in  excess  of 
the  amount  reported  by  cable.  In  consequence  of  the  unusually  severe  winter,  and  the 
con8e<)uent  scarcity  of  charcoal,  all  the  furnaces  had  to  be  shut  down  on  February  22. 
Smeltmg  was  not  resumed  until  April  23,  when  one  furnace  was  stai*ted,  the  three  not 
being  in  blast  until  June.  In  July,  further  difficulties  occurred  in  tho  supply  of  char- 
coal, which  at  one  time  threatened  the  stoppage  of  all  the  furnaces,  but,  happily,  an 
amicable  arrangement  was  made  with  the  charcoal-burners,  and  there  has  been  since 
that  time  an  unlimited  supply. 

During' the  latter  part  of  Mr.  McGee's  management,  explorations  had  not  beea 
carried  on  to  any  extent.  On  Mr.  Probert's  arrival,  he  put  a  large  force  on  this  work 
in  various  directions,  and  the  success  attending  his  efforts  has  boi^n  beyood  expecta- 
tion.   The  latest  explorations  of  Mr.  McGee  had  laid  bare  poor  irony  ore  for  a  length 
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of  Bo  feet  in  the  deepest  workings  of  the  Kichmond  vein ;  bat  fortunately,  in  working 
upward  Und  sidewaysi  good  ore  in  large  masses  was  found,  and  thus  what  was 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  the  worst  point  in  the  mine  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
Explorations  were  also  made  under  the  Lizette  tunnel,  where  splendid  ore  was  found, 
and  which  is  developing  rapidly.  Explorations  were  also  made  from  the  bottom  of 
the  McQee,  or  main  shafb,  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
here  again  a  fine  lode  of  ore,  of  exceptionally  high  grade,  was  found.  The  extent  and 
value  of  the  ore  opened  up  by  these  explorations  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  present, 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  company,  and  the  valye  of  the  mine  is 
very  greatly  increased  thereby,  the  ores  discovered  being  very  rich  carbonates. 

Some  inconvenience  and  loss  in  smelting  has  recently  ts^cen  place  from  defects  in 
the  steam-engine.  The  mine  of  late  has  furnished  more  ore  than  could  be  smelted 
with  the  present  furnaces;  on  August  31,  3,802  tons  had  been  accumulated  on  the 
dumps  ready  for  smelting.  The  refining->works  will  not  be  ready  so  soon  as  was 
expected,  in  consequence  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  chartered  for  the 
purpose  declining  to  take  the  apparatus,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  castings.  The 
first  portion  did  not  arrive  at  New  York  until  September  8.  In  order  to  avoid  further 
delay,  the  directors  have  arranged  to  send  the  remaining  portions  by  steamers,  as  the 
buildings  are  in  readiness  for  the  machinery.  The  proposed  railway  to  Eureka  from 
Palisade  Station  (on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway)  is  reported  to  be  finished  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  where  it  is  proposed  to  stop  for  the  winter,  thus  leaving  only  a 
length  of  about  thirty  miles  to  be  completed. 

The  refiniDg  and  desilverization  process  above  referred  to  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Pattinson  process,  in  which  the  entire  work  of  removing 
the  intermediate  prodocts  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the  stirring  by 
steam — a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  process.  As  compared 
with  the  desilverization  by  means  of  zinc,  there  is  this  disadvantage  in 
the  Pattinsqn  process,  that  by  its  use  the  contents  of  silver  in  the  lead- 
riches  cannot  be  brought  higher  than  from  2.5  to  3  per  cent.,  while,  by 
means  of  the  zinc- process,  the  lead  may  be  enriched  to  10  per  cent.,  and 
more.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Eureka,  this  may,  however, 
be  no  disadvantage,  since  a  large  percentage  of  litharge  may  be  wel- 
come for  the  purpose  of  adding  it  in  the  ore-8melting,  in  order  to  secure 
in  the  charge  a  higher  percentage  of  lead  than  the  ores  themselves  fur- 
nish. Kext  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  new 
process,  w^ich  will  no  doubt  be  in  regular  running-order  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  summer. 

The  following  description  of  the  Bichmond  mine,  as  now  known  after 
the  explorations  and  developments  of  the  past,  and  the  accompanying 
information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  company  during  the 
calendar  year  1874,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  manager,  the  Bev. 
Edward  Probert : 

The  Bichmond  mine  is  situated  on  Ruby  Hill,  which  is  a  spur  of  Prospect  Mountain, 
and  is  distant  from  Eureka  about  three  miles.  The  vein  cropped  out  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  hiU,  and  it  has  been  followed  about  900  feet  on  the  dip,  to  the  northeast  or 
opposite  slope,  the  workings  passing  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  a  depth  of  300  feet 
or  thereabout.  On  this  northeastorn  slope  a  shaft  has  been  sunk,  (now  500  feet  deep,) 
from  which  two  drifts  have  been  run— one  leaving  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  the 
other  at  400  feet,  each  being  about  250  feet  long — to  intersect  the  ore-body.  This  is 
found  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  course  and  dip  at  the  greatest  depth  attained  which 
it  possessed  at  the  starting  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  It  has  been  technically 
detined  as  a  '*  pipe- vein,"  but  it  is  in  reality  made  up  of  a  series  of  bonanzas  of  an  elli])- 
soidal  shape  placed  with  their  longer  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  One  of  these, 
the  third  from  the  croppings,  and  the  largest,  extends  downward  about  300  feet,  its 
greatest  lateral  extension  being  about  250  feet,  and  its  maximum  thickness  (between 
the  walls)  about  100  feet.  This  chamber  is  invaded  at  two  or  three  points  by  project- 
ing buttresses  of  limestone,  diminishing  the  mass  of  ore  by  at  least  one-third.  The 
lode  has  nowhere  had  a  lateral  extension  on  what  would  be  termed  the  "course"  of 
more  than  300  feet.  To  the  northwest  it  ** feathers  out"  completely,  while  to  the  south- 
east it  is  limited  by  a  bar  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  behind  which  all  traces  of  the  lode  dis- 
appear. The  *'  country"  or  containing  rock  of  the  lode  is  metamorphic  limestone;  the 
hanging-wall  is  very  irregular  and  much  shattered ;  the  foot-wall  is  more  regular  and 
compact,  sometimes  running  quite  flat  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  then  dipping  sud- 
denly for  70  or  80  feet  at  an  angle  of  75^  to  the  horizon.    The  ore  itself  consists  chiefly 
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of  an  argentiferoas  oarboDate  of  lead,  with  nodules  of  galena  interspersed  tbroagh  it, 
together  with  a  coDsiderable  amonnt  of  decomposed  arsenical  pyrites,  whicb  is  gold- 
bearing.  Large  masses  of  oxide  of  iron  alternate  with  the  richer  rein-materials,  and 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  ''  gangue,"  which  imparts  to  the  ore  its  usual  fer-- 
rugiuous  or  red-eartby  appearance.  This  oxide  of  iron,  which  amounts  to  upward  of 
40  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  vein,  is  itself  more  or  less  rich  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
forms,  with  the  other  materials,  an  excellent  fluxing  mixture.  Practically,  indeed,  the 
ore  has '  no  '^  gangue,"  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  assorting  is  to  remove 
some  of  the  poore^st-looking  lumps  of  iron-stone  and  any  pieces  of  limestone  which 
may  have  fallen  in  from  the  hanging-wall.  The  carbonates  of  lead  vary  in  color  from 
dirty  white  to  yellow,  gray,  and  doll  earthy-red,  the  latter  being  due  to  an  admixture 
of  iron  oxides.  The  nodules  of  galena  represent,  no*  doubt,  the  original  condition  of 
the  vein-material,  the  carbonates  oeing  evidently  the  results  of  decomposition.  These 
nodules  of  galena  are  always  found  imbedded  in  the  carbonates  and  covered  with  a 
i crust  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  seems  to  be  the  intermediate  condition  of  the  mineral 
iwhile  undergoing  the  chemical  change  from  galena  or  sulphnret  of  lead  to  carbonate. 
Some  rarer  minerals  are  also  found  in  the  mine^  such  as  mimetite,  an  arseniate  of  lead 
combined  with  a  chloride.  This  is  always  rich  m  gold.  Also,  there  are  often  met  with, 
lining  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  harder  vein-materials,  beautiful  crystals  of  molybdate 
of  lead,  of  the  usual  tubular  form  and  orange  color.  The  mine  is  perfectly  free  fronoi 
water,  and  at  the  present  depth  the  moisture  in  the  ore  is  not  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  upper  workings,  the  average  being  about  12  per  cent.  The  ore  being  for  the  nfost 
part  in  a  friable  condition,  is  easily  mined,  very  little  blasting  being  necessary. 

The  ore  is  admirably  adapted  for  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace,  requiring  no  previous 
fluxing  or  preparation  of  any  kind.  The  accompanying  analysis  was  made  from  the 
furnace-samples  for  the  month  of  August,  1873.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of 
peroxide  of  iron  is  very  high,  and  to  this  are  mainly  due  the  simplicity  and  success  of 
the  smelting-operations. 

Jhe  loss  of  precious  metals  and  lead  during  the  years  1872  and  1873  exceeded  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  assay- value  of  the  ore.  This  year  the  loss  has  been  reduced  to  about 
12  per  cent.,  mainly  through  the  introduction  of  a  flue,  through  which  the  smoke  and 
fumace-gasses  pass  for  a  distance  of  800  feet  before  their  discharge  into  the  atmoa- 
phere.  The  yield  from  the  first  250  feet  of  this  flue  (the  portion  nearest  the  furnaces) 
IS  between  six  and  eight  tons  daily  when  three  furnaces  are  running,  the  assay-value 
of  the  deposit  removed  from  it  exceeding  that  of  the  ore  smelted  about  20  per  cent. 
The  loss  in  smelting  lead-ores  in  blast-furnaces  is  always  high ;  but  the  large  amount 
of  arsenic  in  the  Richmond  ore  makes  the  loss  higher  than  tlie  average  for  other  ores. 
The  arsenic  volatilizes  at  a  low  temperatilre,  carrying  with  it  the  precious  metals,  and 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  garlicky  odor,  which  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles. 

Our  daily  consumption  of  charcoal  for  three  furnaces  is  about  4,500  bushels,  whioh^ 
at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  bushel,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  $40,000,  or  thereabouts, 
monthly.  The  quantity  of  ore  smelted  daily  by  each  furnace  is  about  forty-five  tons — 
sometimes  rising  to  sixty  tons,  when  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  ore  is  high.  The 
average  percentage  of  lead  may  be  stated  at  23  per  cent. — 2&  to  30  per  cent,  is  excep- 
tional ;  but  with  these  latter  figures  the  smelting  is  more  expeditious  while  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  decreased. 

Analysis  of  furnace-sample  of  Richmond  ore  worJced  in  August^  1873, 
made  by  F.  Glaudety  London^  assayer  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

Oxide  of  lead 26.57=24.65  lead. 

Oxide  of  copper .52 

Peroxide  of  iron 40.37 

Oxide  of  zinc 2.46 

Arsenic  acid 5.82=  3.79  arsenic 

Antimony Traces. 

Sulphuric  acid 2.60=  1.04  sulphur. 

Chlorine • Traces. 

Silica 7.08 

Alumina .77 

Lime ' 1.18 

Magnesia .50 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 12.60 

100.47 
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Silver,  13  ounces  1  pennyweight  per  ton  of  20  hundred- weight  ;*  gold, 
10  pennyweights  14  grains  per  ton  of  20  hundred-weight. 

During  the  years  1873  and  1874,  58,037  tonsof  ore,  averaging  about 
$50  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver  and  24  per  cent,  of  lead,  were  reduced  at 
the  Kichmond  smelting-works. 

The  product  during  the  calendar  year  1874,  from  27,784  tons  of  ore, 
was  9,575,900  pounds  of  work-lead  =4,787^^  tons. 

Gold  and  silver  contents,  (Mint  prices) $1, 263, 120  14 

Value  of  lead,  at  4  cents  per  pound 383, 036  00 

Total 1,646,156  14 

The  flue  built  by  the  Bichmond  Company  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  dust  mechanically  carried  off  by  the  blaa^t,  and  for  condensing  fumes, 
which  is  mentioned  above,  is  a  very  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  convenient,  structure.  It  wiil  be  referred  to  again  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  under  "  metallurgy.'^ 

Nearly  all  the  crude  lead  produced  by  the  Richmond  Company  during 
the  year  has  been  subjected  in  loco  to  a  refining  or  calcining  process,  the 
object  being  twofold :  first,  to  remove  such  impurities  (antimony,  arsenic, 
and  mechanically  admixed  speiss  and  dross)  as  have  heretofore  given 
occasion  for  serious  reductions  in  the  price  paid  by  the  desilverizing-' 
works  'j  and  secondly,  to  obtain  for  addition  in  the  blast-furnaces  the 
resulting  oxides,  which,  gf  course,  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of 
oxide  of  lead.  lu  thus  raising  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  blast- 
furnace charges,  it  was  expected  that  the  loss  of  gold  and  silver  hereto- 
fore suffered  in  the  speiss  (see  my  last  year's  report)  would  be  materially 
diminished;  and  experience  has  corroborated  this  view.  While  the 
speiss  formerly  produced  contained  from  $16  to  $20,  and  even  125,  of 
silver  and  gold,  the  present  product  contains  rarely  more  than  $12  per 
ton. 

The  operations  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company  during  the 
I)eriod  from  December  1, 1873,  to  October  1, 1874,  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  the 
superintendent : 

On  assuminc;  the  daties  of  superiDtendent  here,  I  foand  an  ore-body  on  the  fourth 
level  and  150  feet  west  from  Lawton  shaft ;  also  a  body  of  ore  on  the  first  level  and  175 
feet  Bonth  from  Windsail  shaft.  These  deposits  we  found  to  be  of  considerable  extent, 
famishing  a  supply  of  ore  for  several  months.  Being  thus  provided,  we  had  oppor- 
tunities for  running  prospect  drifts  and  winzes  in  other  directions  to  seek  for  a  supply 
of  ore  as  a  gulirantee  against  future  contingencies. 

We  will  first  mention  the  work  done  in  and  through  the  Lawton  shaft. 

On  the  first  level,  the  south  branch  of  tunnel  had  been  run  250  feet.  Starting  from 
this  point,  we  extended  the  tunnel  in  a  westerly  direction  100  feet  for  prospecting  pur- 
poses, when,  finding  no  trace  of  ore  existing  here,  we  discontinued  further  operations. 

From  the  second  level,  at  a  point  commencing  100  feet  southeast  from  shaft,  we 
drifted  150  feet,  to  connect  with  ore-body  and  for  air. 

In  the  third  level  we  ran  the  south  branch  of  the  tunnel  200  feet  for  taking  out  ore ; 
then  ran  a  second  cross-cut  300  feet,  connecting  it  by  a  drift  300  feet  long  with  the 
main  south  branch  of  this  level  for  air. 

On  the  fourth  level  we  continued  in  the  old  ore-chamber,  locat-ed  some  150  feet  west 
of  the  shaft,  and  extracted  large  amounts  of  ore,  but  finally  it  became  exhausted. 
From  this  chamber  we  followed  ore-signs  up  to  the  second  level,  through  and  into  the 
Kidd  ground,  finding  there  a  large  body  of  ore,  varying  in  length  from  75  to  200  feet, 
and  from  1  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  We  extracted  ore  trom  this  point  from  about  the 
middle  of  last  December  until  the  1st  of  August  of  the  present  year,  when  all  signs  of 
ore  disappeared. .  Leaving  this  chamber  we  returned  to  tbe  third  level  again,  ^nd  raised 
185  feet  from  drift  connecting  with  south  branch  of  tunnel,  cutting  through  a  fine 

*  This  is  apparently  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois.  In  this  country  the  value 
of  silver-ore  is  usually  calculated  upon  the  '*  short  ton^'  of  2,000  pounds. — R.  W.  B. 
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body  of  ore  fully  equal  to  aoy  heretofore  foand.  At  the  top  of  this  raise  we  developed 
a  large  chamber  of  ore,  on  which  we  have  prospected  acme  75  feet  in  length  by  4  feet 
in  width.  The  extent  or  depth  of  this  body  we  have  not  ascertained,  as  we  had  to  drift 
from  this  point  for  air,  rnnning  135  feet  into  the  old  ore-chamber  of  the  Eidd  for  that 
purpose,  and  are  now  prepared  to  explore  this  ground  iii  every  direction  to  learn  its  value. 
On  the  fourth  level  we  commenced  drifting  at  a  point  300  feet  from  shaft  on  the  foot- 
wall  and  running  270  feet,  finding  a  small  body  of  ore  of  inferior  grade,  which  we  sunk 
down  upon,  and  shall  prospect  more  fully  to  determine  its  extent,  having  some  ore  still 
in  sight  on  each  side  of  the  winze. 

On  the  fifth  level  we  have  run  620  feet  of  drifts  connecting  with  fourth  4evel  by 
winzes  for  air.  In  this  level  we  found  a  body  of  ore  at  a  point  distant  300  feet  from 
shaft.  We  ran  through  this  70  in  length  by  4  in  width,  finding  a  good  quality  of  ore^ 
which  we  have  not  explored  to  auy  definite  extent.  Here  we  rise  through  to  fourth 
level  for  a  supply  of  air,  cutting  through  40  feet  of  ore  on  the  way.  This  ore  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  its  extent  and  character  are  not  yet  fully  deteimined.  Three  winzes 
have  been  sunk  from  this  level  to  connect  wit^  the  sixth  level,  the  first  beins  40  feet 
from  shaft  and  sunk  through  ore  the  whole  distance,  which  is,  however,  of  inferior 
quality  and  small  extent.  The  second  winze  is  200  feet  from  shaft,  rising  up  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fifth  level  for  air,  and  no  ore  is  in  sight.  The  third  winze  is  300  feet  from 
shaft  and  connects  with  sixth  level.  This  cuts  through  25  feet  of  ore,  and  is  70  feet 
north  of  the  ore-body  above  alluded  to.  This  level  is  ueing  continued  on  to  connect 
with  the  Bell  shaft,  now  distant  175  feet,  with  good  indications  of  finding  ore  at  auy 
time. 

On  the  sixth  level,  300  feet  from  shaft,  we  have  sunk  down  25  feet  through  ore, 
which  we  leave  for  the  present  and  until  we  can  get  a  supply  of  air.  The  third  winze 
mentioned  on  the  fifth  level  is  being  sunk  down  below  the  sixth,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue it  do^  n  until  we  find  ore ;  thence  we  intend  drifting  toward  the  winze  40  feet 
to  the  south,  when  the  first  wiuze  on  this  level  will  be  completed  connecting  with  this 
drift. 

The  sixth  level  is  now  in  a  distance  of  500  feet,  and  will  be  pushed  forward,  making 
for  the  Bell  shaft,  320  feet  distant. 

In  the  Lawton  shaft  proper  we  are  sinking  down,  having  extended  the  work  40  feet, 
and  will  continue  down  until  reaching  a  depth  of  100  £eet. 

In  the  Buckeye  shaft  we  found  a  small  body  of  ore,  being  a  mixture  of  galena  and 
carbonate  of  good  quality.    Work  continues  on  this  to  learn  extent  of  body. 

A  body  of  ore  in  the  Windsail  shaft  that  was  being  worked  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  company's  business  has  been  alluded  to.  This  chamber  is  175  feet  south  from  tlie 
shaft  and  on  the  first  level.  The  ore  was  of  good  quality,  and  has  continued  with 
various  changes  as  to  quantity  until  quite  recently,  when  it  pinched  out,  but  came  in 
again  with  much  regularity.  At  the  present  we  have  a  small  amount  of  ore  in  this- 
chamber,  and  very  encouraging  prospects  of  finding  new  deposits. 

From  the  first  level  we  have  run  a  drift  200  feet  from  the  east  branch  of  tuonel, 
finding  excellent  ore,  which  we  hope  to  find  developing  into  a  large  body. 

On  the  second  level  three  drifts  nave  been  run  of  250  feet ;  also  a  drift  to  the  south, 
finding  a  fair  body  of  ore,  which  we  think  connects  with  ore-body  on  first  level. 

From  the  first  and  second  levels  we  are  now  taking  out  all  the  ore  coming  from  the  ' 
Windsail. 

On  the  third  level  we  have  run  a  drift  120  feet  from  the  north  branch,  finding  a  small 
body  of  ore,  now  worked  out.  Tracing  from  here,  we  raised  30  feet  tor  prospecting, 
and  abandoned  same  on  account  of  foul  air,  but  shall  resume  work  as  soon  as  we  can 

get  the  requisite  ventilation,  and  continue  drift  to  connect  with  Bell  shaft,  200  feet 
istant. 

In  Champion  ground  we  have  run  tunnel  No.  1  140  feet  east  toward  Bell  shaft, 
finding  ore  75  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  of  good  quality  and  unknown  extent. 
This  tunnel  is  being  driven  forward  for  prospecting,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ore  that 
extends  through  the  surface-ground. 

Tunnel  No.  2  we  have  run  40  feet  in  a  southerly  direction,  finding  ore  in  small  quan- 
tities, with  good  indications  for  larger  bodies. 

Tunnel  No.  3  we  have  run  100  feet  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  ore-seams,, 
with  good  prospects  for  finding  an  ore-body. 

Tunnel  No.  4  we  have  run  125  feet  east  to  take  out  ore  from  near  the  surface. 

The  Champion  ground  was  supposed  to  be  worked  out  when  my  administration 
commenced.  Our  workings  have  proved  differently,  and  we  hope  yet  to  find  such 
deposits  as  will  justify  the  expense  of  further  labor.  We  have  already  extracted  1,500 
tons  of  good  ore,  and  expect  to  find  more  equally  as  good. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  time  we  have  ore  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  levels  worked  from  the 
Lawton  shaft;  also  in  the  second,  third^  and  fourth  levels  of  the  Windsail;  also  in 
tunnels  one,  two,  and  three  of  the  Champion  ground,  and  in  the  Buckeye  shaft.  From 
these  several  deposits  we  expect  to  glean  large  supplies  of  ore  for  many  months  ta 
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oome,  though  mnoh  work  has  yet  to  he  done  in  making  air-connections  and  other  con- 
nections that  will  give  us  a  safe  and  easy  exit  for  our  ores. 

The  Bell  shaft  we  commenced  with  diamond  drill,  drilling  eight  holes,  |00  feet  each 
in  depth,  consuming  the  time  from  May  15  to  July  16.  July  18  we  commenced  hlast- 
ing,  and  have  worked  up  to  the  present  time,  (with  hut  ten  days'  loss  of  time.)  We 
have  now  reached  a  depth  of  B7  feet,  and  are  making  good  progress. 

The  timher-^ard  of  the  Lawton,  which  formerly  stood  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
across  the  ravine,  has  been  moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works,  ground  fur 
this  purpose  having  been  made  b^  walling  up  the  steep  embankment  and  filliog  in 
with  waste  from  the  mine,  thus  giving  the  foreman  complete  supervision  over  every 
department  of  labor  throughout  the  works. 

On  the  Windsail  ground  we  have  changed  the  ore-dump  from  the  gulch  below  to  a 

eoint  higher  up  and  more  convenient  to  the  works.    By  wo.Uing  up  and  filling  in,  we 
ave  made  a  large  yard,  a£fording  ample  space  for  piling  wood,  timoer,  &.c. 

^mooe*.— Since  the  last  annual  report  we  have  substituted  Boot  blowers  in  place  of 
the  Sturtevont  fan  then  in  use,  and  nnd  them  much  more  economical,  requiring  less 
power  of  machinery,  and  affording  a  blast  more  powerful,  steady,  and  uniform ;  in  fact, 
giving  better  results  throughout,  and  proving  highly  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
These  blowers  are  attached  to  furnaces  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5. 

We  have  now  three  first-class  furnaces,  viz,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  each  of  fifty  tons' 
capacity,  and  capable  of  greater  service  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Furnace 
No.  3  has  been  running  six  weeks,  and  seems  in  condition  now  to  run  that  much  longer. 
Furnaces  Nos.  4  and  5  are  in  perfect  order  for  successful  smelting,  and  all  three  are 
connected  with  the  dust-arrester.  We  hope  soon  to  have  these  furnaces  all  running 
to  their  full  capacity. 

Furnaces  Nos.  1  and  2  we  have  abandoned,  and  will  use  only  in  cases  of  emergencies 
or  when  we  see  a  way  for  their  utility  in  some  other  branch  of  the  reduction  of  base 
ores.  ^ 

In  building  a  dust  arrester  or  flume,  it  necessitated  several  improvements.  First, 
in  the  raising  of  the  top  of  building  some  16  feet  and  replacing  the  old  roof  by  a  new 
one  of  more  substantial  construction,  bracing  it  thoroughly  witn  heavy  timbers  to  give 
support  to  the  immense  weight  of  iron  beneath,  used  in  the  flume,  this  being  suspended 
from  the  roof  by  iron  rods  running  round  the  flume  and  extending^  up  through  the  roof- 
timbers  and  securely  fastened  by  heavy  nuts.  Under  the  flume  js  built  a  plank  floor- 
ing for  car-track,  over  which  is  run  the  car  for  collecting  and  conveying  the  dust  out- 
side the  building  to  places  convenient  for  reduction.  Underneath  this  flooring  is  a  large 
and  airy  feeding-ruom,  giving  plenty  of  space  for  the  labor  required  in  charging  the 
furnaces  with  their  supply  of  coal  and  ore. 

The  next  improvement  necessitated  was  in  carrying  up  the  furnaces  to  a  greater 
height  of  20  feet  to  clear  the  building  and  leave  room  for  making  the  necessary  con- 
nection to  the  flume. 

These  improvements  are  all  completed.  The  dust-arrester  is  in  place,  and  little  re- 
mains to  be  done  now  before  we  shall  be  able  to  test  the  merits  of  this  particular 
improvement.  This  flume  is  most  substantially  built,  being  lined  througnout  with 
iron.    It  is  considered  safe  against  fire. 

The  secretary's  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1874,  is  as 
follows : 

BECEIPTS. 

From  sale  of  iron $89  33 

From  sale  of  mule 74  00 

From  sale  of  lumber 120  62 

From  sale  of  wood 16  00 

From  sale  of  slag-pile 1,000  00 

From  sale  of  2  bars  bullion 29  90 

From  proceeds  base  bullion  refined : 

888  tons,  product  of  1873 K  33^  ^75  ^^ 

2, 941  tons,  product  of  18<4 )    '       ' 

Cash  in  hands  o^  superintendent  October  1, 

1873 1,759  73 

Over-draft,  Bank  of  California,  October  5, 

1874 60,289  32 


• 


$1,349,554  30 
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BISBUBSEMENTS. 

Construction  and  improvements : 

t^ost  of  boiler  for  diamond  drill ' $800  00 

Cost  of  3  No.  6  Eoot  blowers,  with  pulleys .  •  2, 275  00 

Cost  of  iron,  nails,  &c.,  for  fume-arrester . .  4, 644  64 


Mine  account : 

For  labor 213,255  97 

For  hauling  ore 45, 663  88 

For  hauling  water 6,821  12 

For  timber,  lagging,  and  lumber 28, 883  14 

For  wood  and  coal 6, 801  98 

For  tools,  iron,  steel,  and  hardware 5, 986  08 

For  blacksmithing 290  26 

For  candles,  oil,  and  tallow 4, 253  80 

For  castings  and  foundery-work. 441  93 

For  freight  on  supplies 2, 284  01 

For  powder,  fuse,  and  exploders 3, 166  76 

For  surveying  and  recorder's  fees 401  00 

For  water-tank 58  25 

For  legal  services 20  00 

For  diamondsand  bits 285  44 

Smelting  account : 

For  labor 87, 887  57 

For  charcoal 250, 566  53 

For  wood '. .  3, 361  25 

For  timber  and  lumber 9, 056  88 

For  hardware,  iron,  steel,  and  tools 9, 339  85 

For  castings  and  foundery-work 4, 101  24 

For  freight  on  machinery  and  supplies.  - . ,  4, 617  90 

For  tinsmithing 315  00 

For  blacksmithing 1, 490  00 

For  fire-rock,  brick,  and  stone 5, 177  10 

For  oil,  candles,  and  tar 505  14 

For  assaying 925  00 

For  paints '. .  35  12 

For  purchase  bullion 300  00 


General  expense.  Eureka : 

Salary  superintendent,  employes,  and  travel- 
ing-expenses, &c 10,  816  00 

Ore  tax : 4,  713  92 

State  and  county  taxes •  4, 203  50 

Bepairs  and    furnishing    superintendent's 

house  and  office 1, 317  92 

Harness  and  repairs. ; 80  88 

Expressrcharges,  franks,  and  newspapers. .  436  20 
Telegraphing,  books,  stationery,  printing, 

and  advertising 670  76 

Exchange  on  superintended] t's  drafts 487  30 

Barley,  oats,  hay,  and  horse-hire 1,  606  80 


$7,  719  64 


318, 603  61 


377,679  18 
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iDsnrance $105  00 

Medicines  and  medical  attention  to  employes 
injured  while  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany    964  00 

Wood 99  37 

Assays .,.   410  00 

Attorney's  fees 1,  780  75 

Blacksmithing 121  00 

Surveying  and  recorder's  fees. 175  50 

Bepairing  road 25  00 

Donations 30  00 

Banners,  flags,  &c.,  4th  of  July 90  50 

Locations 25  00 

Balance  for  purchase  lot 300  00 

Purchase   first   bar  bullion   produced   at 

works 20  00 

$28, 370  39 

Expense  San  Francisco : 

Salary  of  officers  and  traveling-expenses  of 

president 6,885  00 

Office-rent  and  services  of  porter. . . .  • 1, 185  00 

Books,  stationery,  and  stamps 228  41 

Printing,  advertising,  and  newspapers....  217  00 

Express-charges  and  telegraphing 141  33 

Retaining  stock  on  call-list  of  board 100  00 

City,  county,  and  State  taxes 15  25 

Assays 41  25 

Bemovingfurniture  and  refitting  new  offices  279  99 

Goal  and  wood 45  75 

Hackhire 5  00 

9, 143  98 

Interest : 
For  interest  on  over-drafts  and  notes 5, 200  68 

Freight,  refining,  &c. : 

For  transportation   and  refining-charges,  &c.,  on  base 
bullion 205,882  11 

Bills  payable : 
For  notes  becoming  due 50, 000  00 

Book  accounts : 
For  bills  carried  over  from  last  year 1, 462  98 

Superintendent's  drafts : 
For  drafts  carried  over  from  last  year 15, 613  43 

New  Champion  location : 

For  purchase  Bateman's  interest  in  Nugget,  At  Last,  and 
Margaret  claims ' 5, 000  00 

Dividend  account : 
For  Nos.  11-13  paid  stockholders 150, 000  00 

1, 174, 684  90 
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Over-draft,  Bank  of  California,  October  1, 
1873 $3,658  17 

Over-draft  on  bullion  shipments  October  1, 
1873 171,310  81 

Gash  in  hands  superintendent  October  1, 

1874 42 

$174, 869  40 

1, 349, 554  30 

EECAPITULATION. 

Receipts : 

From  sundry  sales. $1,329  85 

From  product  3,829  tons  base  bullion  re- 
lined 1,286,175  40 

Gash  in  hands  of  superintendent  October 
1,1873 1,759  73 

Over-draft,  Bank  of  Galifornia,  October  5, 

1874 60,289  32 

— ^ $1, 349, 554  30 

Disbursements : 

Gonstruction  and  improvements $7,  719  54 

For  mine  account 318,603  61 

Smelting  account 377, 679  18 

For  general  expense.  Eureka 28, 379  39 

For  expense,  San  Francisco 9, 143  98 

Interest 5,200  68 

Freight,  refining,  &c 205, 883  11 

Bills  payable 50, 000  00 

Book  accounts 1,462  98 

Superintendent's  drafts 15, 013  43 

New  Ghampion  location 5, 000  00 

Dividehds 150,000  00 

1, 174, 684  90 
Over-draft,  Bank  of  Galifornia,  October  1, 

1873........ 3,558  17 

Over-draft  on  bullion-shipments  October, 

1873 171,310  81 

Gash  in  hands  superintendent  October  1, 

1874 42 

$1,349,554  30 

BESOUECES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Eesources : 

W.  H.  Shaw,  superintendent .  -  - $0  42 

Supplies  at  Eureka,  per  inventory : 

On  account  mine 12,  779  89 

On  account  furnaces 44, 334  44 

218  tons  base  bullion  at  refining- works  and  en 

routCy  approximate  value 63, 250  24 

$120,364:  99 
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Liabilities : 

Overdraft,  Bank  of  California $60, 289  32 

Superintendent's  drafts,  (not  pre^nted) '.     14, 495  85 

Book  accounts,  (not  due) - 1, 903  05 

$76, 688  22 

Balance  net  resources 43^  676  77 

COST  OF  EXTBACTINa  ORES. 

Expense  of  extracting  and  hauling  to  furnaces  22,831  tons 

of  ore  is $318,603  61 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1873 6,962  0^ 

325, 565  70 
Less  supplies  now  on  hand,  per  inventory 12, 779  8^ 

312,  785  81 

COST  OF  SMELTING  ORES. 

Expense  of  smelting  22,197  tons  of  ore  is $377, 679  la 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1873 17, 552  62 

395, 231  80 
Less  supplies  now  on  hand,  per  inventory 44, 334  44 

350,  897  Sa 
Or  $15.80  per  ton. 

22,197  tons  of  ore  reduced  produce  3,159  tons  of  base  bul- 
lion, or,  by  average,  6.91  tons  of  ore  produce  one  ton  of 

base  bullion,  at  a  cost  of $210  02 

Transportation  and  other  charges  from  works  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, (where  now  all  the  company's  bullion  is  being  re- 
fined,) aggregate  per  ton  about 32  10 

W.  W.  TEAYLOR, 

Secretary. 

During  the  year  1874  the  company  worked  23,485  tons  of  ore,  from 
which  were  produced  3,365  tons  of  crude  lead,  (base  bullion.) 

Value  of  lead $269,224  00 

Value  of  gold  and  silver 858, 243  22 

Total 1,127,467  22 

The  average  value  of  the  work-lead  in  gold  and  silver  was  therefore 
$225.05  per  ton. 

The  Euby  Consolidated  Company  has  principally  worked  during  the 
year  in  the  Dunderberg  and  Pleiades  mines,  which  are  two  adjoining 
locations  on  the  same  vein. 

I  take  occasion  here  to  correct  a  mistake  which  was  made  in  a  former 
report,  where  the  Dunderberg  was  described  as  an  east  and  west/Vein. 
At  the  time  this  statement  was  made  the  mine  had  hardly  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  surface-ore  seemed,  indeed,  to  indicate  an  east  and  west 
course.    But  further  explorations  showed  that  this  ore  was  only  a  body 
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detached  from  the  vein  proper  and  enveloped  in  clay.  The  vein  itself  was 
foand  afewyards  west  of  the  old  workings,  and  the  extensive  explorations 
made  since  shpw  clearly  that  the  veip  runs  northerly  and  southerly.  It 
is  opened  by  an  incline  (58^0  west)  now  312  feet  deep,  on  which  sub- 
stantial steam  hoisting- works  were  erecting  when  Mr.  Eilers  visited  the 
locality  in  the  summer  of  1874.  In  this  incline,  not  very  far  from  the 
surface,  an  ore-body  was  found,  which  was  followed  continuously  and 
stoped  out  to  the  ITOfoot  level.  Here  it  divided,  one  part  dipping  to 
the  south,  the  other  to  the  north.  Both  portions  have  been  encountered 
again  in  the  300-foot  level,  north  of  the  incline,  and  the  development  of 
these  bodies  both  upward  and  downward  was  going  on  at  the  time  above 
mentioned. 

The  Pleiades  lies  lower  down  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  (south  of  Dnn- 
derberg,)  and  is  on  the  same  vein.  The  deepest  point  in  its  shaft  is  105 
feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  50-foot  level  of  this  mine  the  ore-body  was 
found  from  6  to  9  feet  wide.  At  the  lowest  point  the  ore  is  only  from  2 
to  2i  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dunderberg,  being 
only  a  little  more  quartzose.  The  120-foot  level  of  the  Dunderberg  con- 
nects with  the  working  of  the  Pleiades. 

The  smelting-works  of  the  company  have  been  in  operation  during 
only  six  months  of  the  year.  As  on  former  occasions,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn,  M.  E.,  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  for  very  full 
and  detailed  statements  of  the  campaigns  made. 

There  were  smelted  during  1874 : 


Ore,  &c. 

• 

a 

1 

Tons  net. 

I 

i 
1 

QQ 

1 
1. 

2 

Totftl  por  ton. 

Danderbere: 

ScreoDmss 

3, 06. 46 

1, 989. 3 

26.1 

5,080 
234.7 

4,673.7 
212.3 

31.82 
13.98 

138  57 
38  87 

114  43 
5  97 

Course 

Arclllocooas 

143  99 

Qofitom  ore : 

KK 

161.1 

16.7 

25.7 

1.6 

29.6 

Excelsior 

Eyrie 

Miner's  Dream '. 

Adam's  Ilill  Company. . . . 

34  84 

Total  net..t 

4,886 

• 

The  working-results  at  the  Enby  furnaces  during  1874  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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!N'umber  of  furnaces,  2,  with  7  tuyeres  each.  * 

Number  of  campaigns,  5,  of  27^  days  each. 

Charcoal  per  tou  of  material,  24  bushels. 

Coke  per  ton  of  material,  0.044  ton. 

Charcoal  per  ton  of  ore,  32.3  bushels* 

Coke  per  ton  of  ore,  0.033  ton. 

Price  of  charcoal,  32  cents  per  bashel. 

Price  of  coke,  800  per  ton. 

Slag  used  per  ton  of  ore,  34.06  per  cent. 

Average  assay  of  ores : 

Silver $28  59 

Oold ..     .       14  04 


Total 42  03 

Lead , 21.4  per  cent. 

Average  yield  of  ores  : 

Silver $23  45 

Gold 13  02 


Total 36  47 

Lead 18.2  per  cent. 

The  speiss  produced  was  276.36  tons,  or  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
weight  of  the  ore.  The  average  assay  of  the  speiss  for  the  whole  year 
was: 

Silver : $11  53 

Oold.. 10  94 


Total 22  47 

Lead 3.5  per  cent. 

The  calculated  quantity  of  slag  during  the  year  is  about  5,960  tons. 
The  average  assay  of  the  slag  is : 

saver $0,875 

Lead 0.65  per  cent. 

The  dust  has  not  been  collected  during  this  year,  its  quantity,  found 
by  calculation  based  upon  the  contents  of  lead  in  the  dust  and  the 
losses  of  that  metal,  has  been  595.7  tons,  11.2  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
weight  of  the  ore  treated.  The  followibg  assays  of  dust  were  made  at 
different  times  during  the  year : 

I.  II. 

Lead 21%    17.5% 

Silver $2120    $22  77 

Oold 11  30      15  07 


32  50      37  84 
Average. 

Lead. 19.25  per  cent. 

Silver ^ $21  98 

Oold , 13  18 


35  16 


The  Hoosac  Company  has  worked  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year 
its  one  large  furnace,  the  largest  in  Eureka,  and  said  to  have  a  capacity 
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of  over  80  tons  daily  when  in  good  running  order.  Ores  from  the  Hoo- 
sac  mine  have  been  smelted  together  with  purchased  ore,  the  latter 
principally  from  the  K  K  mine.  The  work-lead  produced  at  these 
works  is  of  inferior  quality,  as  it  contains  very  large  amounts  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic.  The  quantity  produced  during  the  year  and  shipped 
through  Mr.  Daniel  Meyer,  of  San  Francisco,  was  1,150  tons,  containing 
150  ounces  of  silver  and  3  ounces  of  gold  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Its 
value  may  therefore  be  put  down  as  follows : 

1,150  tons  of  verv  impure  lead,  at  3  cents  per  pound $69, 000  00 

172,500  ounces  silver,  at  $1.25 $215, 625  00 

3,450  ounces  gold,  at  $20.67 71, 311  50 

286, 936  60 

355, 936  50 

The  K  K  Company  has  worked  its  mine  during  the  year  energetically. 
Very  excellent  hoisting- works,  made  by  Booth  &  Co.,  in  San  Francisco, 
have  been  erected.  The  company  has  sold  the  larger  part  of  its  ore  to 
other  companies.  In  July,  however,  the  Silver  West  furnace  was  rented, 
and  smelting  was  then  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pro- 
duction is  given  in  the* following  statement,  obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  W.  S.  Keyes,  the  superintendent : 

Product  of  K  K  CoMoUdaled  Mining  Company^ 9  mines  for  1874. 


Months. 


May 

Jane < 

July 

▲xignst 

Soplember. 

Total 


Ores  sold. 


Pound*. 
%  070. 010 
1, 430, 456 
1,065,103 
2, 873, 634 
8,013,314 


9, 453, 507 


Price. 


$10,347  04 
6,618  63 
3,837  98 
8,918  09 
6.655  43 


35,377  87 


Months. 


July 

Angufit 

September . 
October — 
November  . 
December.. 

Totel 


Ores  smelted. 


Pound*, 
3^083,000 
1,600,000 
3,300,000 
3,032,000 
3,190,000 
3,300,000 


16,335,000 


Bullion. 


Pptmdff. 
331,303 
173,893 
833^174 
19^962 

858,133 


1,455^533 


Value  of  bullion  in  gold  and  silver,  $225  to  $519  per  ton.  The  average, 
which  is  not  given  by  *Mr.  Keyes,  may  be  assumed  as  $300  per  ton. 
Product,  727^11^  tons,  at  $300,  $218,330. 

The  expense  of  mining  and  smelting  was  very  nearly  $25  per  ton  of 
ore. 

About  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Eureka,  in  th^* Diamond  district^ 
Diamond  range,  the  Champion  company  again  made  several  short 
campaigns  during  the  fall.  But  all  these  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
failures.  The  ores  of  th^  locality  are  very  calcareous  and  quartzose, 
and,  as  I  understand,  not  very  abundant,  though  the  Champion  vein 
is  about  5  feet  thick.    The  total  quantity  of  lead  reported  to  me  as 
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shipped  by  Mr.  Daniel  Meyer  was  only  40  tons.    Its  f  alae  in  gold  and 
silver  is  not  stated. 

The  mines  in  Pinto  district^  seven  miles  east  of  Enreka,  have  again 
been  taken  np  by  a  new  English  companyi  so  £ar  without  any  noteworthy 
results. ' 

BecapUulation  of  product  of  Eureka, 


Companies. 


Lead,  tons. 


Lead,Talxie. 


Gold  and  sil- 
ver, Talne. 


Bichmond  Company t 

Eareka  Company 

KabyCompany 

Hoosao  Company 

K  K  Company 

Total 


4,788 
3,365 

890 
1,150 

797 


1383,036 

.^9,9S4 

71,900 

69.000 

58,160 


•1,963.120 
858,943 
178,904 
986,936 
918,330 


10,990 


850,690 


9,804,833 


This  shows  a  large  redaction  from  the  yield  of  1873,  which  was 
$3,907,401,54. 

Total  value  of  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (3,655,453. 

Mineral  Hill. — ^The  mines  of  the  English  company  in  Mineral  Hill 
have  produced  from  40  to  60  tons  of  ore  per  week,  which  assayed  from 
$40  to  $55  per  ton,  and  which  has  been  worked  by  raw  amalgamation. 
The  Stetefeldt  roasting-furnace  has  been  idle  throughout  the  year.  The 
mines  and  works  seem  to  have  just  about  paid  expenses,.and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  not  encouraging. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

For  the  principal  part  of  the  report  on  this  county  I  am  again  in- 
debted to  Mr.  D.  Van  Lennep,  M.  B.,  of  Unionville. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  miningindustry  of  Humboldt  Coun- 
ty during  the  year  1874,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  has  been  prog- 
ress in  more  than  one  direction.  A  decided  one  lies  in  the  fact  that 
at  present  miners  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  out  the  value  of  their 
mines  by  the  aid  of  the  reduction-works  provided  with  roasting-fur- 
naces.  The  confidence  in  this  mode  of  reduction  has  much  increased. 
Cases  of  extravagant  and  foolish  expenditures  on  mines  are  now  very 
rarely  seen. 

TSo  specific  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  ores  by  the 
discovery  of  new  processes,  but  more  attention  and  economy  are  exer- 
cised in  following  the  well-known  methods  of  raw  amalgamation  and  of 
the  chloridizing-roastiug  process.  At  present  there  are  no  smelting-fnr- 
naces  in  the  county. 

Several  new  mining-districts  have  been  organized  during  the  year, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  development  of  successful  mines  are  good. 

In  Btiena  Vista  district  the  Arizona  mine,  owned  by  the  Arizona  Sil- 
ver-Mining Company,  incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1873,  has  been  worked 
during  the  whole  year  with  a  force  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  men.  The 
number  of  tons  of  ore  extracted  during  the  twelve  months  is  4,949,  of 
which  4,826  tons  were  reduced  at  the  mills  of  the  company,  and  123  tons 
shipped  for  reduction  to  Beno  and  Winnemucca.  This  last  ore  amounted 
in  value  (by  pulp-assay)  to  $27,853.67,  or  $226.44  per  ton. 

The  milling-ore  has  averaged  from  $6  to  $10  per  ton  lower  than  last 
year.  The  prices  paid  for  labor  are  about  the  same  as  heretofore — that 
is,  $4  for  miners,  $3  to  $3.50  for  cax-men;  from  $1.50  to  $2  is  paid  to 

H.  Ex.  177 17 
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GhiDamen  for  assortlDg,  cattiDg  sage-brash,  and  labor  in  the  mills*    The 
same  price  is  paid  to  Pi-Utes. 
The  principal  work  in  the  mine  has  been  done — 

1.  On  the  Stewart  part  of  the  mine,  mostly  above  the  lower  tunnel ; 

2.  In  the  stopes  reached  by  the  most  southern  incline  sunk  on  the 
ledge  below  an^  east  of  the  Fall  tunnel,  (it  is  part  of  the  ground  lying 
between  the  main  east  and  west  tunnels;) 

3.  In  the  stopes  west  of  the  western  tunnel ;  and 

4.  Mostly  southward  on  the  eastern  spur. 

The  large  break  which  occasioned  west  of  the  Fall  tunnel  the  loss  of 
the  ledge  (ultimately  rediscovered  by  the  McDougall  shaft)  was  reached 
during  the  year'by  a  drift  across  the  country-rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
McDougall  shaft.  This  work  has  permitted  the  easier  extraction  of  ore 
out  of  this  part  of  the  mine.  A  tunnel  about  110  feet  west  of  the  main 
tunnel,  and  about  12  feet  higher  on  the  hill,  is  now  being  run  to  reach 
the  works  last  mentioned,  and  to  further  facilitate  the  extraction  of  ore 
and  waste,  as  well  as  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  interior  western  works. 
The  Fall  tunnel  was  not  run  any  farther  into  the  hill  this  year.  The 
Stewart  or  eastern  main  tunnel  is  within  a  few  feet  of  reaching  the 
farther  incline  and  drift  run  east  of  the  Fall  tunnel.  Prospecting  in  the 
mine  has  been  very  limited. 

In  the  mills  of  the  company  some  alterations  have  been  made.  A 
new  battery  of  ten  stamps  has  been  placed  in  the  Arizona  Mill.  The 
engine  and  boiler  of  the  tailings-mill  were  also  placed  in  the  Arizona 
Mill,  side  by  side  with  the  old  engine  and  boiler.  The  mill  has  now 
twenty  stamps,  five  Wheeler  and  four  Varney  pans,  worked  by  two 
boilers  and  two  engines,  one  engine  driving  the  twenty  stamps  and  the 
other  the  rest  of  the  machinery.  The  silver-mill  has  undergone  no 
changes,  except  for  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  tailings-mill  was  run  about  seven  months  during  the  year.  The 
capacity  of  the  pans  being  too  small  for  the  poor  tailings  worked,  the 
mill  was  torn  down,  partly  used  in  repairing  the  other  mills  and  partly 
sold  for  old  iron. 

Ko  dividends  have  been  paid  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  an  assessment  of  $1  per  share  was  levied,  the 
number  of  shares  amounting  to  48,000.  The  superintendent  appointed 
at  the  end  of  1873  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  ore  of  the  Arizona 
mine,  by  raw  amalgamation,  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  was  obtained 
before,  and  increased  the  fineness  of  the  bullion  from  .500  to  about  .920. 
For  certain  administrative  measures,  to  which  the  principal  owner  of 
the  mine  was  opposed,  he  was  displaced,  and  the  former  administration 
coming  in  power,  brought  back  its  former  manner  of  amalgamation. 

The  Henning  mine  and  the  Pioneer  Mill  were  leased  last  summer  for 
a  few  months  to  H.  B.  Logan.  The  Henning  ore  being  full  of  sulphurets 
of  the  base  metals,  and  not  rich  enough  in  silver  to  extract  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  meet  expenses,  and  the  tailings  at  the  reservoir  of  the 
mill  being  also  too  poor  to  be  worked,  operations  at  the  mill  and  the  mine 
were  discontinued,  and  both  have  been  idle  since.  There  was  an  attach- 
ment  on  the  property  for  back  salary  of  the  former  superintendent,  and 
a  suit  before  the  district  court  for  about  two  years.  At  the  last  term 
of  the  district  court,  in  the  month  of  December,  the  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  attachment,  and  the  property  is  expected  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  new  parties,  subject  to  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  unless 
differently  settled. 

The  Millionaire,  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1873,  has  been  worked  dur- 
ing the  present  year  steadily  by  a  small  force  of  from  four  to  six  men. 
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Tbe  milling-ore,  about  30  tons,  has  been  sold  and  worked  at  the  Arizona 
Mill,  the  owners  getting  about  $12  per  ton  for  it.  The  shipping-ore, 
about  54^  tons  of  first  and  second  class  ore,  was  reduced  at  the  Beno 
and  Winnemucca  Reduction- Works,  prodacing  in  gross  $6,279.85.  In 
the  fall  of  1874  the  mine  changed  hands.  The  discoverers  and  their 
partners  sold  it  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Beachey,  it  is  said,  for  $18,000,  one- 
third  of  this  sum  being  taken  in  stock  of  the  company  formed  by  the 
purchaser.  The  work  done  on  this  mine  is  as  follows:  From  the  out- 
crop and  discovery-point,  a  tunnel  about  80  feet  in  length  was  run  on 
the  ledge,  when  a  break  occurred,  displacing  the  vein.  The  first  owners 
have  sunk  a  small  incline  on  this  break,  and  foupd  some  ore  with  quartz, 
but  abandoned  it,  their  means  being  not  equal  to  large  expenditures  in 
prospecting.  They  occupied  themselves  in  stoping  out  the  space  on 
both  sides  of  the  tunnel,  (about  90  feet  on  the  right  and  about  30  feet  on 
the  left,)  in  some  places  as  far  as  the  break  which  crosses  the  ledge 
diagonally.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  extracted  was  good  ore. 
The  ledge  is  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  wide.  Since  the  mine  has  changed 
hands,  the  incline  has  been  prosecuted  to  find  the  ledge  beyond  the 
break,  a  contract  having  been  taken  to  run  100  feet.  Thus  fax  the  ledge 
is  irregular,  broken,  and  carrying  little  ore. 

The  I^orth  Star  was  leased  by  some  miners,  who  took  out  about  10 
tons  of  shipping-ore.  It  was  found  too  poor  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
mine  was  abandoned  by  them. 

In  the  Peru  mine,  the  water  coming  in  stopped  the  work  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year. 

Considerable  work  was  performed  on  the  Norman  and  Occidental,  two 
new  claims  in  the  district.  They  were  abandoned  for  the  present  for 
want  of  means  and  failure  to  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  rich  ores. 

The  Kentuck,  a  southern  extension  of  the  Arizona  mine^  owned  by  a 
Virginia  City  company,  was  worked  last  summer  by  sinking  a  double 
shaft  on  it,  by  contract,  about  120  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  ledge.  Feeders  were  found  and  followed  to  vein-material,  with  some 
quartz  and  little  or  no  ore.    Since  then  the  mine  has  remained  idle. 

An  antimony-ledge  was  worked  profitably  during  the  later  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  southeast  of  Union- 
ville,  in  the  foot-hills.  It  was  discovered  several  years  ago,  but  not 
worked  successfully  hitherto.  The  owner,  having  had,  this  year,  a 
market  at  San  Francisco,  by  virtue  of  the  erection  of  Starr's  smelting- 
works  there,  has  extracted  ore  from  this  ledge,  making  about  a  10- 
ton  shipment  every  week.  The  ore  extracted  is  sulphuretof  antimony, 
(gray  antimony  ore,)  not  quite  as  pure  as  the  Bloody  OafLon  ore.  It  is 
round  in  bodies  of  several  feet  width  in  the  vein-matter,  which  is  soft 
and  easily  worked  out.  A  tunnel  is  run  on  the  ledge  about  350  feet 
long,  and  shafts  about  30  feet  deep  have  been  sunk  in  it  to  find  the 
bodies  and  extract  them. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  monthly  bullion  shipments  from  XJnion- 
ville  during  1874  by  the  express  company : 


January $12, 916  53 

February 13,328  56 

March 11,278  68 

April 16,267  89 

May 11,778  82 

June 14,172  76 

July 21,527  17 


August $22,516  62 

September 10,323  69 

October 12,230  89 

November 12,152  47 

December 11,759  63 

Total. 170,243  71 
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The  total  product  of  the  district  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Shipping  ore   from  the   Arizona,  aboat  80  per  cent*  of 

$27,863.67,  thatis,  about $22,182  93 

Shipping  ore  from  Millionaire,  80  per  cent,  of  $6,279.85, 

thatis,  about 5,023  88 

Ores  of  antimony  shipped  amount  to  about 6, 000  00 

List  of  bullion  above 170, 243  71 

Total  203,450  52 

Indian  district, — Her^  the  Eagle  mine  has  attracted  most  attention. 
Work  was  begun  in  June  by  the  new  owners,  and  prosecuted  steadily. 
The  developments  on  the  mine  at  the  time  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Oakland  Mill  and  Mining  Company  consisted  of  an  incline  sunk  on  the 
course  of  the  ledge  at  an  angle  of  about  20^  and  about  30  feet  deep, 
connecting  with  a  shaft  north  of  it.  The  shaft  was  a  few  feet  deeper  on 
the  ledge  than  the  incline.  The  company  began,  by  contract.,  a  new 
shaft  on  the  ledge  10  to  20  feet  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  old  incline, 
and  carried  it  to  a  depth  of  about  70  feet.  Then  drifts  were  run  on  the 
ledge  in  both  directions.  On  the  north  side  the  new  shaft  was  con- 
nected (by  the  drift  mentioned)  with  the  old  shaft  by  sinking  the  last 
some  20  feet  deeper.  This  is  about  110  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
new  shaft  was  sunk  some  60  feet  below  the  first  level,  and  again  drifts 
were  run  on  each  side  along  the  ledge.  The  shaft  had  been  sunk  some 
10  feet  below  the  second  level  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ledge  is  from 
6  to  12  feet,  and  probably  on  the  average  10  feet  wide,  as  far  as  present 
developments  show.  At  about  20  feet  in  depth  some  fine  sulphurets  of 
silver,  with  gold,  were  found  in  the  new  shaft.  Sometimes  a  small  bunch 
of  native  gold  is  found  in  the  center  of  a  piece  of  the  silver-mineral.  The 
ore  has  increased  in  going  down.  Assays  of  the  vein-material  range 
from  $10  in  gold,  with  but  $2  to  $3  in  silver,  to  $300  in  silver  with  but 
about  $20  in  gold.  Native  gold  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  ledge. 
Some  choice  pieces  of  mineral  have  assayed  as  high  as  $1,200  and  more, 
in  silver. 

In  October  a  lo-stamp  mill,  with  four  deep  Wheeler  pans  and  two 
settlers,  was  brought  from  San  Francisco.  A  substantial  building  was 
put  up,  and  the  machinery  laid  on  strong  frames.  The  whole  was  in 
working  order  by  the  1st  of  December.  Although  the  machinery  is 
from  one  of  the  best  founderies  on  the  coast,  the  cylinder  had  a  flaw,  and 
at  the  first  trial  cracked.  There  being  a  delay  of  three  to  four  weeks 
by  this  accident,  the  mill  was  only  started  a  few  days  before  Christmas. 
The  result  of  the  working  is  not  yet  known.  The  present  company  was 
formed  in  California,  in  the  last  days  of  January,  by  B.  F.  Biveus,  who 
purchased  the  mine.  This  gentleman  has  the  general  management  of 
the  business. 

North  of  the  Eagle,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  caiion,  the  Comet 
was  discovered  last  summer.  It  is  about  18  inches  wide;  the  quartz 
contains  much  free  gold.  In  November  a  half  interest  in  the  mine  was 
purchased  by  a  company,  said  to  have  been  organized  in  the  Eastern 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  and  other  mines. 

Still  north  of  this  mine  are  the  Black  Hawk  and  Butte,  two  mines 
owned  by  Indian  district  prospectors,  and  worked  by  them  for  over  a 
year.  These  mines  have  been  bonded,  and  are  expected  to  be  sold  to 
the  eastern  company  mentioned  above. 

The  smelting-works  at  Oreana  have  been  idle  all  the  year.  The 
property  was  purchased  in  1873  by  General  P.  E.  Conner,  of  Salt  Lake. 
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In  February,  1874,  the  property  was  iucorporated  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  stock  offered  for  sale.  In  the  spring,  an  agent  of  the  company 
came  to  the  works  with  his  family,  bought  some  charcoal  and  flux,  and 
'  it  was  reported  that  the  works  were  on  the  eve'  of  resuming  business. 
Ore,  it  was  said,  would  be  sent  from  the  Salt  Lake  region.  A  month  or 
so  was  i^pent  in  idle  hope  and  looking  for  ore,  and  the  agent  then  left 
the  country.  The  works  are  now  in  charge  of  an  agent  of  General  Con- 
ner. During  the  fall,  a  tunnel  was  run  by  Ghinamen  on  contract  to 
prospect  a  mine  in  Trinity  district,  connected  with  these  works.  This 
was  done  in  the  hope  of  getting  ore  for  the  works,  but  the  ledge  had 
not  been  reached  or  found  when  the  contract  expired,  and  the  work  was 
abandoned.  The  owners  have  applied  for  a  patent  for  the  land  on  which 
the  works  are  located,  according  to  the  mining-law  of  1872  providing 
for  mill-sites. 

Mr.  Torrey^s  mill,  run  by  the  current  of  the  Humboldt  Eiver,  about 
three  miles  above  the  Oreana  Smelting- Works,  was  at  work  all  summer 
and  part  of  the  fall  *on  ore  obtained  from  the  Jersey  mine,  in  Arabia 
mining-district. 

In  Relief  district  the  Batavia  and  Paciflc  mine  and  mill  were  shut 
down  in  March,  and  the  property  was  attached  by  some  members  of  the 
company,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  complications  arising  from  informalities 
in  the  Articles  of  incorporation.  The  lawsuit  brought  by  a  former  super- 
intendent for  salary,  which  was  lost  and  appealed,  was  decided  at  Gar- 
son  City  last  summer  in  favor  of  the  company.  In  December,  one  of 
the  principal  owners  came  from  the  East  and  let  a  contract  to  run  100 
feet  in  the  tunnel,  started  to  cut  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  150  to  200 
feet,  and  to  connect  with  the  inside  works.  Until  now  the  mine  has 
been  worked  through  a  tunnel  on  the  ledge  in  which,  at  about  50  feet 
from  its  mouth,  a  shaft,  first  vertical,  and  then  inclined  on  the  dip  of  the 
ledge,  was  sunk,  with  drifts  on  each  side  at  two  different  points.  The 
ledge  dipping  at  an  angle  of  60^  to  70^,  though  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  found,  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  ledge  increases  in  depth.  It  is  from  this  hill-slope  that  the 
present  tunnel  is  run,  and  it  is  intended  to  connect  the  inside  works 
with  it,  and  thus  facilitate  extraction  and  obtain  a  good  ventilation. 

Jersey  district, — In  the  latter  part  of  May  this  new  mining-district 
was  organized,  after  the  discovery  of  several  ledges.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Fish  Greek  range,  close  to  the  old  road  from  Unionville  to  Austin, 
and  about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Unionville,  being  in  Humboldt 
»  Ck)unty,  about  five  miles  from  its  eastern  boundary.  The  ores  are  said 
to  be  argentiferous-lead  ores.  The  Lander  and  the  Union  Flag  are  two 
locations  claimed  to  have  yielded  ores  assaying  from  $100  to  $200  in 
silver  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  lead. 

In  Gold  Rv/n  district^  at  Greggville,  the  Gregg  or  Manati  mine,  was 
worked  until  July,  when  it  was  stopped,  the  resources  of  the  owner,  Mr. 
Gregg,  having  been  exhausted  by  prospecting  for  his  ledge,  which  was 
lost  by  a  break  or  slip.  In  the  fall  a  friend  helped  him,  and  after  another 
search  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  vein,  as  rich,  it  is  said,  as  ever. 
A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  mine.  There  is  a  shaft  260 
feet  deep,  with  several  levels.  About  $40,000  have  been  extracted,  all 
firom  high-grade  ores,  shipped  for  reduction.  The  low-grade  ores  are 
still  on  the  dumps.    The  pay-streak  is  small  and  rich. 

Agnew  &  Sterbey,  two  miners,  have  also  been  working  with  success  a 
small  vein  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Manati  mine.    They  obtain  a  high- 
grade  ore,  which  pays  them  well  on  shipment  to  reduction-works. 
The  Picard  or  Thiers  mine,  has  also  been  worked  all  the  year.    It  is 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Man^tti,  and  in  a  granite  formation.  The  vein  is 
smajl  and  rich.  The  owners  work  it  themselves,  select  the  best  ore, 
and  ship  it  to  redaction-works.  Some  60  tons  of  the  second-class  ore  of 
this  mine  was  sold  to  the  Golconda,  or  Holt's  mill.  Mr.  Holt  has  built 
in  his  mill  areverberatory  furnace  with  two  hearths,  and  works  small  lots 
of  ore  picked  up  in  the  country  around,  i.  6.,  from  Gold  Bun,  Sierra,  and 
Paradise  districts.  The  results  obtained  are  said  to  be  as  good,  if  not 
more  regular,  than  those  obtained  in  drop-furnaces.  He  uses  cheap 
labor  (Chinamen)  for  ftring,  and  principally  sage-brush  for  fuel.  For 
part  of  the  year  he  can  run  the  mill  by  water-power. 

The  Oolconda  mine  has  not  been  worked  this  year,  except  so  far  as 
was  necessary  to  maintain  title.  Application  for  a  patent  has  been 
made.  The  south  extension,  purchased  last  year  by  the  Old  Guard 
Mining  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  was  worked  in  the  first  part  of  1874, 
and  some  rock  was  taken  out.  Large  quantities  of  water  coming  in, 
work  was  abandoned,  at  first  with  the  intention  of  resuming  it,  but  this 
has  not  been  done.* 

The  bullion  shipments  from  Golconda  Station  during  the  year  amount 
to  about  $5,000. 

Winnemucoa  district  is  seeing  better  days.  Last  September  work  was 
commenced  on  the  Pride  of  the  Mountain,  an  old  mine,  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  company  owning  the  Humboldt  Beduction- Works,  at 
Winnemucca,  and  has  been  successfully  worked  since.  In  sinking  a 
shaft  on  the  ledge  across-cut  was  run  at  a  depth  of  75  feet,  and  another 
ledge  was  found  6  feet  from  the  first.  A  force  of  about  four  miners  and 
ten  Chinese  have  been  taking  out  a  daily  average  of  three  tons  of  gold- 
quartz,  which  yields  about  $100  per  ton. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  old  prospectors  went  to  work  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  their  search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  ledge 
called  the  Champion.  A  shaft  about  38  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  which 
developed  a  ledge  2^  to  3  feet  wide  on  the  foot-hills  of  Winnemucca 
Mountain,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  About  two  tons,  which 
were  tried  at  the  reduction- works,  are  reported  to  have  assayed  about 
$100  per  ton,  mostly  in  gold. 

Crystal  district — This  new  mining-district  was  organized  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Humboldt  Reduction- Works,  at  Winnemucca.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Fremont  range,  northeast  of  the  town.  The  Louise  was 
located  and  prospected  by  a  shaft  about  30  feet  deep.  The  ore  obtained 
contains  about  $60  per  ton  in  silver.   * 

Shipments  of  Humboldt  County  bullion  at  Winnemucca  for  1874. 


January $7, 100 

February 6, 630 

March 21,625 

April 1,000 

May 2,300 

June 6, 000 

July 0,830 


August $10, 900 

September 5, 950 

October 4, 850 

November 11, 710 

December 9, 000 


Total 93,895 


These  shipments  were  made  mostly  by  the  Humboldt  Beduction- 
Works.  In  connection  with  this,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  these  works 
were  rented  by  the  Eye  Patch  Miniug  Company  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  their  mine  yielded  twice  as  much  rock  as  could  be  worked 
at  their  own  mill.  The  works  were  returned  to  their  owners  in  April, 
but  the  latter  having  claimed  damages  for  deterioration  of  the  machin- 
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ery,  which  were  not  conceded  by  the  Bye  Patch  Company,  a  lawsuit 
was  tlie  result.  The  case  was  decided  during  the  year  in  favor  of  the 
Humboldt  Reduction- Works. 

Paradise  district  was  organized  during  the  first  part  of  the  year 
or  the  latter  part  of  1873.  It  is  situated  about  twenty -five  miles'in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  Wiilnemucca,  in  the  range  of  mountains 
on  the  east  side  of  Little  Humboldt  Biver,  and  southeast  of  Paradise 
Valley.  The  claims  most  worked  are  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Gov- 
ernor Flanders.  The  first  has  a  tunnel  about  185  feet  long  on  the  ledge, 
and  a  shaft  about  80  feet  deep.  The  ledge  is  about  2  feet  wide,  and 
carries  gold  and  silver.  The  second  has  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  drifts 
at  the  tNDttom  running  for  25  feet  on  each  side  along  the  ledge.  The 
latter  is  broken  up,  and  quartz-bowlders  are  found  in  it,  which  are  said 
to  be  rich,  chiefly  in  silver-sulphurets.  The  course  of  the  ledges  are 
northeast.  They  stand  nearly  vertical,  the  foot-wall  being  metamor- 
phosedsand  stone,  the  hanging- wall  slate.  They  are  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  discoverers.  A  good  many  other  claims  have  been  located,  but  as 
yet  little  work  has  been  done  on  them. 

Columbia  district — More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Vary,  the  owner  of  a 
ranch  on  Bartlett  Creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  discovered 
a  gol^-bearing  ledge.  After  prospecting  it,  be  put  up  an  arrastra,  and 
worked  several  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  very  well  in  gold.  He  named 
the  mine  Badger.  A  mining-district  was  then  organized,  which  was 
called  Columbia.  Last  October  W.  A.  Bollinger,  of  San  Francisco, 
purchased  the  mine  and  formed  a  company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
California.  The  company  proposes  putting  up  a  mill  next  season. 
This  knowledge  coming  to  the  outside  world,  brought  into  the  district 
many  prospectors  and  all  the  accessories  drawn  together  by  a  mining 
excitement  Many  ledges  were  located,  anid  a  town  was  started,  called 
Varyville.  A  weekly  express  runs  at  present  between  this  new  camp 
and  Winneibucca.  The  ledges  discovered  are  said  to  be  mostly  small, 
but  rich  in  gold. 

Bnow  Creek  district. — ^This  new  district  is  about  ten  miles  from  Bart- 
lett Creek.  Some  ledges  were  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  district  was  organized.  The  most  promising  claim  at 
present  is  the  Belle  of  the  West,  on  which  a  shaft  15  feet  deep  has  been 
sank.    The  ore  is  said  to  be  argentiferous  galena,  with  other  minerals. 

In  Sierra  district  work  was  commenced  in  April,  on  the  Lang  Syne 
mine,  in  the  lower  tunnel,  where  there  is  a  vein  about  5- feet  wide  bear- 
ing gold.  A  force  of  four  men  was  employed,  and  considerable  ore. was 
extracted.  The  death  of  the  principal  owner  of  the  mine  has  caused 
a  suspension  of  operations.  Four  tons  of  the  ore  extracted  was  sent  to 
the  Winnemucca  Mills,  giving  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  mill  in  this  district  built  for  the  Paul  process  was  bought  by  the 
company  at  sherifi's  sale. 

The  Last  Chance  mine,  located  not  far  from  the  Tallulah,  was  steadily 
worked  by  the  owners  until  last  June,  when  they  made  a  shipment  of 
10  tons  of  the  first-class  ore,  which  assayed  about  $300  i>er  ton.  This 
favorable  result  caused  them  to  increase  since  that  time  the  force  at  work 
on  the  mine,  and  more  regular  shipments  to  reduction-works  have  been 
made. 

The  Tallulah  mine  has  not  been  worked  this  year.  It  is  yet  owned  by 
a  San  Francisco  company. 

The  Auburn  has  been  worked  at  intervals  by  the  owners  and  discov- 
erers. At  the  Thacker,  two  and  four  miners  have  been  employed  for 
8ome  time.    A  shaft  50  feet  deep  on  the  ledge  shows  the  latter  from  18 
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inches  to  2  feet  wide,  containing  gold-qnartz,  with  some  galena,  and 
giving  some  very  good  assays. 

In  the  East  range,  in  Inksip  Canon,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  Star 
Canon  in  the  Hamboldt  range,  a  copper-ledge  was  discovered  last  May. 
The  discoverers,  who  were  wood-choppers,  did  but  little  work  on  it. 
They  sold  their  claim,  which  they  called  the  Ella  Brace,  to  parties  in 
XJnionville,  who  have  now  two  men  at  work  sinking  a  shaft.  The  indi- 
cations for  a  large  copper-ledge  are  good.  "So  district  has  been  organ- 
ized. 

Central  district, — This  district  was  the  scene  of  active  operations  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  year,  there  being  fifteen  men  at  work  on  the 
Marietta  and  the  Golden  Age,  two  on  the  Dutchman,  and  two  on  the 
Teamster,  to  provide  ore  for  the  mill  in  the  district.  It  is  said  that  the 
'company  owning  the  mill  and  furnace  could  not  reduce  the  ores  success- 
fully. The  concern  having  got  in  debt,  the  mill,  furnace,  the  interest 
in  three  of  the  mines,  and  the  personal  property  were  attached.  The 
personal  property  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  and  the  rest  will  have  the 
same  fate  in  due  time.  The  failure  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  irregular  working  of  the  furnace,  which  could  not  be  made  to 
roast  uniformly,  and  partly  for  want  of  assorting  the  ores  properly. 
The  ledges  contain  poor  and  very  rich  rock,  which  were  mixed  together 
without  discrimination.  After  the  above  occurrence,  all  the  mines  were 
worked  at  times  by  the  miners  owning  them,  the  best  ore  being  shipped 
for  reduction.  The  mines  so  worked  are  the  Golden  Age,  Golden 
Chariot,  Dutchman,  Teamster,  Marietta,  and  Solitary. 

Humboldt  district — During  the  summer  a  patent  was  applied  for  for 
the  Madra  ledge,  in  this  district.  There  was  a  tunnel  of  about  60  feet 
run  on  the  ledge  during  th6  year.  About  a  ton  of  the  ore  extracted 
from  the  mine  was  sent  to  New  York  to  be  tried,  there  being,  it  is  said, 
negotiations  going  on  for  the  sale  of  the  mine  to  New  York-  capitalists. 

In  JEcho  district  a  large  force  was  employed  on  the  Bye  Patoh  Com- 
pany's mine  until  April.  The  mineral  having  given  out  at  that  time,  a 
few  men  were  kept  at  work  prospecting,  and  the  mill  run  on  tailings. 
Last  September  a  good  body  of  ore  was  again  struck,  and  the  force  was 
increased  to  fifteen  miners.  The  daily  extraction  since  then  has  been 
about  10  tons.  The  mill  is  now  run  on  ore  which  is  amalgamated  raw, 
close  attention  being  given  to  this  process. 

The  bullion-shipments  from  Eye  Pateh  have  been  as  follows : 


January 15, 630 

February 13, 500 

March 9,000 

April 2,600 

May 2,200 

June 1,350 

July 5,740 


August $2, 700 

September 2,700 

October 8,  050 

November 25, 800 

December 20,100 


Total 99,370 


In  JEl  Dorado  district  two  miners  have  been  at  work  on  some  old  loca- 
tions, Vhich  have  attracted  the  attention  of  moneyed  men.  The  dis- 
trict lies  between  Echo  and  Humboldt  districts. 

In  Star  district  the  Sheba  and  the  De  Sota  have  been  worked  most  of 
the  year  by  a  few  men  taking  out  ore,  of  which  the  first  class  is  shipped 
to  reduction- works,  and  the  rest  passed  through  the  Erom  concentrators, 
the  concentrations  being  also  shipped. 

In  the  Sheba  mine  a  ledge  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mine  was 
followed  by  a  shaft  50  feet  deep,  where  a  fine  body  of  ore  was  found, 
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running  northward  toward  the  mountain,  and  southward  toward  the 
creek,  and  dipping  eastward  at  a  small  angle  from  the  vertical.  For 
the  economical  extraction  of  this  ore,  a  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  surface 
above  the  creek^  and  the  ledge  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet. 
The  ledge  contains  bodies  of  rich  ore,  which,  however,  again  pinch  out. 

The  De  Sota  is  worked  with  a  small  force,  which  keeps  prospecting, 
and  occasionally  strikes  bunches  of  ore. 

The  American  Basin  mine,  owned  by  the  Krom  Concentrator  Com- 
pany, is  an  old  mine,  on  which  considerable  work  had  been  done  for- 
merly by  driving  a  tunnel  through  very  hard  and  flinty  rock  to  reach  the 
ledge.  It  has  been  prospected  by  a  small  force  this  year.  The  ledge  is 
small,  and  the  mineral,  when  found,  is  usually  rich.  A  few  tons  were 
concentrated  at  the  mill  of  the  company. 

The  Krom  Concentrator  Mill  was  worked  in  a  small  way  during  most 
of  the  summer,  operations  being  limited  for  want  of  ore.  It  was  run, 
when  there  was  enough  ore  on  hand,  during  the  day  only,  and  shut 
down  at  night.  When  the  water  gave  out  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
the  reservoir  was  allowed  to  4^1,  and,  when  opened,  the  mill  could  be 
run  for  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  company  is  said  to  contemplate 
the  removal  of  the  mill  to  some  mining-camp  where  a  larger  supply  of 
ore  can  be  obtained  for  concentration.  The  value  of  ores  obtained  from 
the  mines  may  be  put  down  as  follows : 

From  the  Sheba  mine : 

10  tons  first-class,  at  about  |330  per  ton )    ^.„  ^^a 

199  tons  second  and  third  class f   «i/,wu 

Prom  the  De  Soto  mine : 

10  tons  first-class,  at  about  $550  per  ton )     ^^  ^^^ 

199  tons  second  and  third  class /     "^^'^^^ 

Total 36,490 

Afoundery  has  been  commenced  on  a  small  scale  at  Mill  City.  It  is 
expected  to  have  a  furnace  for  melting  all  old  cast  iron  gathered  from 
old  machinery  and  cast-off  shoes  and  dies  at  mills  in  the  country  along 
the  railroad,  and  of  this  it  is  intended  to  cast  new  shoes  and  dies  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand. 

ELKO  COUNTY.     * 

The  only  mining  operations  worth  recording  have  been  carried  on  in 
Bailroad  district.  The  principal  work  in  the  district  has  been  done  by 
the  Empire  City  Mining  Company,  which  has  continued  developing  its 
mines,  with,  however,  only  indifferent  results.  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn  of  Eu- 
reka, who  smelted  in  a  short  run,  from  October  19  to  November  18,  all 
the  ore  which  the  company  produced  during  the  whole  year,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  results,  which  are  embodied  in  the  metallurgical  part 
of  this  report. 
In  regard  to  the  mines  of  the  district,  Mr.  Hahn  says : 
The  principal  mines  are  located  in  a  crescent  line  around  the  miners^ 
camp,  called  Highland,  two  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Bullion  City.  They 
may  be  classified  as  lead  and  copper  mines.  The  latter  contain  princi- 
pally silicate  of  copper,  comparatively  speaking  a  poor  copper*ore,  yet 
desirable  for  fluxing-purposes,  with  subordinate  quantities  of  the  differ- 
ent carbonates  and  oxides  of  ,copper,  and  hardly  any  precious  metals. 
The  ores  occur  in  segregated  veins  or  deposits  in  a  dolomitic  limestone, 
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and  form  sometimes  net- works  of  considerable  extent,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Ella  mine,  once  the  most  noted  of  the  district.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  working  of  the  copper-mines  has  not  been  attended  by 
very  gratifying  results,  for  the  shipping  of  copper-ores  has  ceased  en- 
tirely, and  but  few  of  the  mines  are  being  developed  now. 

At  the  present  time  miners  and  operators  hav«  concentrated  their 
attention  upon  the  development  of  the  lead-mines,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  better  success. 

The  ores  of  the  lead-mines  form  lenticalar  masses  at  or  near  the  con- 
tact of  the  crystalline  limestone  with  a  dioritic  porphyry,  and  consist  of 
carbonate  of  lead  and  of  galena,  which  occars  either  in  solid  blocks  or 
is  disseminated  in  ribbons  through  the  country-rock.  Their  other  min- 
eral associates  are  silicate  of  copper,  red-copper  ore,  and  brown  and  cal- 
careous spar,  which  give  the  ore  a  refractory  character.  Of  the  precious 
meto>ls  only  silver  is  found  in  the  ore,  in  greatly  varying  quantities,  rang- 
ing from  15  to  150  ounces  per  ton.  The  principal  mines  worked  are  the 
Last  Chance  and  Elko  tunnel,  belonging  to  the  Empire  City  Gompaoy, 
of  Kew  York,  and  the  Webfoot  and  Tripoli,  owned  by  A.  J.  Balston 
&  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  Both  companies  own  smelting- works  in  the 
town  of  Bullion. 

As  before  stated,  the  ores  of  Bailroad  district  have  a  refractory  char- 
acter, on  account  of  the  copper  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 
they  contain. 

The  Webfoot  Company  made  but  one  small  run  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
during  which  120  tons  of  ore  were  reduced,  yielding  34^  tons  of  bullion, 
of  an  alleged  silver- value  of  $220  per  ton.  It  was  the  intention  of  this 
company,  in  December,  to  make  another  run  as  soon  as  iron-pyrites 
could  be  procured  to  reduce  the  skimmings  accumulated.  I  am  not 
informed  whether  this  second  campaign  has  been  made. 

Spruce  Mountain  district  has  been  lying  idle  throughout  the  year.  A 
re-organization  of  the  Ingot  Mining  Company  was  intended,  but  I  am 
not  informed  whether  it  has  been  carried  out. 

Cornucopia  district  has  continued  to  attract  local  attention  by  the 
richness  of  some  of  its  ores ;  but  developments  have  not  progressed  Bof- 
ficiently  to  permit  shipments  of  importance. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

Notes  on  this  county  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
Mr.  Alexander  Trippel,  M.  E.,  and  various  other  gentlemen,  whose  kind- 
ness has  been  acknowledged  in  the  proper  places  in  this  report. 

The  mining-industry  of  this  county  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering^ 
from  the  depression  characteristic  of  the  last  four  years.  Ko  discover- 
ies have  been  made  of  new  mining-districts  within  the  limits  of  the 
cocfuty,  and  no  very  important  developments  have  been  made  in  any  of 
the  mines  worked  in  the  old  districts ;  yet  progress  has  been  steady  and 
encouraging,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  The  winter  of  1873  was 
one  of  the  severest  ever  known  since  the  settlement  of  the  county.  The 
roads  were  blocked  with  immense  snow-banks,  so  as  to  be  totally  im- 
passable during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  No  ore  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  mills,  and  the  bullionproduct  of  the  quarter  was  from  ore 
on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  therefore  amounts  to  the 
meager  sum  of  only  $49,688,  produced  from  1,309  tons  of  ore.  The 
product  of  the  second  quarter  was  3,720  tons  of  ore,  yielding  $124,827. 
The  third  quarter  produced  4,158  tons  of  ore,  worth  $203,013,  and  the 
returns  of  the  last  quarter  foot  up  4,627  tons,  yielding  $222,002.    The 
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bullion-proda(st  of  the  year  sho^s  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of 
1872)  being  $599,530,  from  13,714  tons  of  ore  and  tailings.  The  increase 
is  mainly. dae  to  the  Oherry  Greek  mines.  Renewed  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  the  mineral-deposits  in  depth  is  being  gradually  estab- 
lished, particularly  in  the  limestone-districts  of  White  Pine  and  Bob- 
inson. 

Three  new  shaft  smelting-farnaces  have  been  built  in  the  county 
during  the  year,  one  in  Bobinson,  one  in  Diamond,  and  one  in  Newark. 

The  first-named  has  made  two  successful  runs  of  about  fifty  days 
each.  The  last  two,  owing  to  the  highly  quartzose  character  of  the 
ores,  have  not  been  altogether  successful.  Both  districts  yield  ores  of 
a  good  grade  in  silver  and  a  fair  percentage  of  lead,  and  with  a  correct 
system  of  dressing,  the  minority  of  these  ores  could  be  made  available 
for  reduction  in  the  blast-furnace. 

In  White  Pine  district  one  of  the  old  Mattison  furnaces  was  tempo- 
rarily repaired  and  a  short  run  made,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
practicability  of  smelting  the  base  ores  of  the  district,  the  idea  having 
taken  root  somehow  that  they  were  especially  refractory.  This  test 
was  made  with  the  view  of  erecting  improved  furnaces  in  a  more  eli- 
gible locality  during  the  ensuing  summer,  if  the  campaign  proved  suc- 
cessful. None  but  rich  carbonate  ores,  free  from  copper,  were  selected 
for  the  trial,  and  though  the  operation  was  carried  on  by  men  wholly 
nnacquaintea  with  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  details  of 
smelting,  yet  they  claim  a  success,  both  metallurgically  and  financially. 
No  trouble  was  experienced  from  wall  accretions  or  salamanders,  and 
the  lining  of  ^'pancake  sandstone"  was,  apparently,  wholly  uninjured 
by  the  run.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore  were  run  through  in 
twelve  days,  the  average  assay- value  of  which  was,  lead,  25  per  cent. ; 
silver,  $70  per  ton.  The  product  was  55  tons  of  metallic  lead,  worth 
from  $250  to  $300  per  ton  in  silver,  and  abbut  10  tons  of  matte,  skim- 
mings, and  speiss,  worth,  by  assay,  $160  per  ton.  This  last  product  still 
remains  on  hand.  The  loss  was  excessive,  being  about  33  per  cent.,  a 
portion  of  which  will,  however,  be  recovered  from  the  material  on  hand. 
Still  the  result,  though  partially  negative,  has  had  the  beneficial  effect 
of  reviving  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Base  range ;  and  mines  in 
that  part  of  the  district  that  have  been  lying  idle  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  sought  out,  and  work  on  them  has  been  renewed  in  earnest, 
in  many  cases  with  highly  gratifying  results. 

No  new  mills  have  been  built  in  the  county  during  the  year,  and  no 
old  ones  have  been  dismantled.  There  are  eighteen  in  running  order^ 
containing  264  stamps.  None  of  them,  however,  have  run  on  full  time, 
and  some  have  not  been  in  operation  at  all.  They  are  distributed  as 
follows : 

White  Pine  district:  Stamford,  30  stamps,  idle:  International,  30 
stamps,  running  since  April;  Smoky,  20  stamps,  idle;  White  Pine,*  10 
stamps,  idle ;  Metropolitan,  5  stamps,  ran  May  and  June ;  Swansea,  10 
stamps,  idle;  Dayton,  20  stamps,  idle;  Manhattan,  24  stamps,  idle; 
Monte  Cristo,  20  stamps,  idle. 

Newark  district :  Newark,  20  stamps,  ran  May  and  June. 

Bobinson  district :  Watson,  10  stamps,  running  part  of  the  time  on 
ore  from  Ward  and  Nevada  districts. 

£gan  district:  One  mill,  20  stamps,  running  part  of  the  time  on  ore 
from  the  Social  and  Steptoe  Company's  mines  and  on  Oherry  Oreek  ore. 

Cherry  Creek  district :  Exchequer,  5  stamps,  idle,  and  one  small  con- 
cern of  2  stamps,  run  on  ore  from  the  Chance  mine. 
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Scbell  Creek  district  has  three  5-stamp  mills,  only  one  of  which  has 
been  run  daring  the  year.  • 

NetoarJc  district — This  is  an  old  district,  which  was  discovered  and 
organized  in  1866.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  ledges  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Centenary  Company,  then  doing  bnsiness  in  Santa  F6 
district,  Lander  County,  and  its  20-stamp  mill,  formerly  erected  in  the 
last-named  district,  was  removed  to  Newark  and  erected  there.  The 
ores  were  rich,  and  the  district  promised  well  for  a  time ;  but  the  veins 
were  found  to  be  "  bunchy,''  and  some  of  the  lodes  were  too  base  for  mill- 
ing. The  supply  of  milling-ore  was  therefore  precarious,  and  the  dis- 
trict fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  abandoned  during  the  White  Pine 
excitement  in  1868.  Work  was  again  resumed  last  spring,  and  carried 
on  for  a  time  with  considerable  vigor,  but  without  any  marked  success. 
Several  private  companies  are  mining  in  a  small  way  and  shipping  their 
ore  to  Eureka  for  reduction.    Most  of  them  are  making  money. 

In  regard  to  coal  on  Pancake  Mountain,  I  insert  here  the  following 
paper,  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  Treasure  City,  to  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers : 

I  herewith  send  to  the  institate  a  sample  of  Pancake  coal.  It  is  rather  early  yet  to 
make  any  estimate  of  the  future  valne  of  the  discovery ;  bat  it  is  certainly  the  most 
promising  vein  of  coal  yet  discovered  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and,  I  believe,  the  first 
tme  coal  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  perhaps  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
unless  some  of  the  Utah  coals  belong  to  the  coal-measures  of  Carboniferous  age.  The 
Pancake  vein  certainly  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous,  as  rocks  of  a  later  age  ore  whoUy 
wanting  in  this  locality. 

The  Pancake  Mountain  is  a  low  range  of  hills  situated  in  the  valley  about  midway  • 
between  the  White  Pine  and  Diamond  ranges,  and  occupies  throughout  its  length  of 
thirty  miles  or  more  the  basin  or  trough  of  a  synclinal  fold.  The  higher  mount-aiii 
ranges,  both  east  and  west,  follow  mainly  the  axes  of  mountain  anticlincQs,  and  exhibit 
only  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Azoic  rocks.  About  midway  between  White  Pine  and 
Pancake,  two  or  three  mounds  which  are  identical,  both  iithologically  and  poleon- 
tologicsJly,  with  the  limestone  of  Treasure  Hill,  crop  through  the  quaternary  forma- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  stUl  further  west  are  found  dark  bituminous  shales  identical 
with  those  found  alone  the  east  ulope  of  Treasure  Hill  and  under  the  towns  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Eberhardt.  Some  four  miles  still  further  west,  and  belonging  to  a  much  higher 
geological  horizon,  we  find  the  coal-formation. 

The  formation  immediately  inclosing  the  veins  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  two) 
is  mainly  slate,  though  in  places  a  light-colored  rock,  which  the  miners  call  soapstone, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  vein.  Impressions  of  leaves  and  plants  are  found  in  the 
slates,  and  a  few  specimens  of  Sigillaria  have  been  found  on  the  surface  in  the  vicinity. 
The  sandstone-formation,  from  which  is  quarried  the  fire-proof  lining  used  in  the 
Eureka  furnaces,  overlies  the  coal-formation ;  and  I  think  tnat  another  bed  of  sand* 
stone  occurs  some  distance  under  it,  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive. 

The  vein,  where  worked,  is  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Pancake  Mountain,  about 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Hamilton  and  twenty  miles  east  of  Eureka.  The  vein  strikes 
north  and  south  and  dips  quite  steeply  (4(P)  to  the  west.  In  thickness  it  varies  from 
5  to  6  feet,  but  it  is  much  broken  and  displaced ;  and  in  some  places  the  coal  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  kind  of  ash  fills  its  place  in  the  vein.  Severn!  experi- 
ments at  coking  on  a  small  scale  have  been  triea,  and  have  resulted  satisfactorily. 
The  citizens  of  Eureka  are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  lighting  their  town  with, gas 
moHe  from  this  coal. 

Steam  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery  has  been  erected  on  the  mine  during  the 
past  winter,  and  the  company  evidently  is  in  earnest  in  its  determination  to  find  coal 
in  paying  quantities,  if  it  exists. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  two  inclines  on  the  vein,  the  deepest  of  which  is  down  340 
feet. 

A  party  of  prospectors  has  been  engaged  during  the  winter  in  sinking  a  shaft  in  the 
black  shale  on  the  Momomoke  Mountain  in  search  of  coal.  This  shale  is  highly  bitu- 
minous where  protected  from  the  air,  and  consequently  burns  for  a  while  with  a  bright 
flame,  but  does  not  burn  to  an  ash — a  fact  which  has  lured  numbers  of  men  on  to 
spend  several  thousand  dollars  at  different  times  in  search  for  coal  where  none  can  be 
found.  Query :  Do  not  these  two  beds  of  bituminous  shales  correspond,  in  appearance, 
characteristics,  and  geological  place,  with  the  Marceilus  and  Genesee  shales  of  New 
York! 

The  above  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  coal-vein,  thickness,  works,  d&c,  was 
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derived  from  the  owners.  I  was  there  early  Inst  winter,  but  the  damp  was  on  fire 
nnd  the  works  were  half  full  of  water,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  withonb  accom- 
plishing my  purpose  of  seeing  for  myself.  If  it  is  half  as  cood  as  claimed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  miue  has  been  worked  steadily  during  the  year,  and  has  attained 
a  depth  of  480  feet,  measured  on  the  incline.  The  vein  is  about  2  feet 
thick,  of  good  marketable  coal.  The  present  prodiict  of  about  100  tons 
per  month  sells  at  from  $12  to  $20  per  ton  on  the  dump.  The  Eureka 
Consolidated  Company  is  the  purchaser. 

White  Pine  district. — ^Tho  Noith  Aurora,  of  tJie  Bberhardt  and  Aurora 
Consolidated  Company,  is  the  principal  mine  worked  in  this  district 
during  the  year.  The  works  have  been  extended  north  through  ore, 
making  connection  with  the  Central  shaft  and  the  works  of  the  South 
Ward  Beecher,  thereby  establishing  a  continuous  ore-connection  from 
the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated  to  the  O'Neil  grade,  a  total  distance  of 
2,450  feet.  The  ore-channel  has  followed  the  great  spar- vein  through- 
out its  course,  sometimes  pinching  to  a  mere  seam  for  a  few  feet,  and 
then  extending  to  a  thickness  of  from  30  to  90  feet.  Three  of  these  large 
bodies  have  been  found  and  worked  since  last  April,  furnishing  about 
50  tons  of  $60  ore  daily.  There  is  a  full  years  supply  still  in  sight. 
The  Central  shaft  has  been  sunk  another  hundred  feet,  and  is  now  300 
feet  deep  vertically,  with  good  ore  in  the  bottom.  The  hoisting-engine 
has  been  removed  from  the  Beecher  shaft  to  the  Central,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  the  latter  the  main  working-shaft.  This  mine  has 
produced  during  the  year  9,741  tons  of  ore,  which  has  yielded  $420,394. 
The  total  yield  of  this  mineral-belt  to  date  has  been  70,257  tons  of  ore, 
giving  a  gross  yield  of  $2,836,783,  or  about  $40  per  ton.  The  greatest 
depth  from  which  ore  has  been  extracted  is  230  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  Mammoth  mine  has  completed  a  tunnel  700  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning the  whole  distance  through  an  immense  body  of  low-grade  quartz. 
At  the  extreme  end,  and  at  a  vertical  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  surface, 
a  considerable  body  of  excellent  milling-ore  h^s  been  fbund,  the  assays 
of  which  range  from  $30  to  $500  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  Edgar  belonging  to  the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated  Company, 
has  kept  a  small  prospecting-force  employed  during  the  seasons.  Drifts 
have  been  run  in  different  directions,  principally  south  and  east.  Some 
good  ore  has  been  found,  but  only  in  small  bunches.  A  large  body 
of  fair  ore  is  still  standing  in  the  old  works,  which  will  probably  be  ex- 
tracted and  worked  during  the  coming  summer. 

In  the  Original  Hidden  Treasure,  drifts  have  been  run  south  from 
the  end  of  the  main  tunnel,  and  an  incline  has  been  sunk  from  one  of 
them  200  feet  below  the  tunnel-level,  or  700  feet  vertical  depth  from  the 
surface.  Some  bunches  of  ore  were  found,  but  they  proved  unimportant. 
A  stratum  of  graphitic  slate  was  passed  through  at  a  depth  of  600  feet 
from  the  surface.  Jt  was  probably  a  part  of  the  slate-formation  over- 
lying the  mineral-bearing  limestone  on  the  east  slope  of  Treasure  Hill. 
If  this  surmise  is  correct,  then  the  evidence  would  be  conclusive  that  the 
main  tunnel  has  stopped  at  least  200  feet  short  of  the  main  ore-channel. 

The  Indianapolis,  situated  on  the  ridge  700  feet  south  of  the  Eber- 
hardt  mine,  has  b^n  worked  part  of  the  year.  A  drift  has  been  run 
north  from  the  main  incline  100  feet,  and  a  very  large  body  of  $30  ore 
has  been  exposed.  The  general  character  of  the  quartz  very  much 
resembles  that  formerly  found  in  the  Eberhardt  mine,  but  it  lacks  the 
richness  of  the  chloride  of  that  mine,  though  the  silver  exists  here  also 
in  the  form  of  scales  of  horn-silver. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  White  Pine  Mountain,  the  Caroline  and  French 
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have  been  worked  as  URoal,  each  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  rich  ore, 
enough  to  make  the  working  of  the  mines  remunerative  to  the  owners. 

The  Chester,  a  copper-lode,  develops  well,  so  far  as  worked.  Sulphur- 
ets  of  iron  and  copper  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  vein  is 
about  20  feet  thick. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  a  compa.ny  has  been  engaged  in 
running  a  tunnel  to  tap  the  Jennie  A.  series  of  ledges  at  a  depth  of 
from  800  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Champion  lode,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain,  has  been 
worked  since  August.  A  large  body  of  cerussite  and  galenite  was 
found  near  the  surface.  From  this  three  miners  extract  about  5  tons  per 
day  in  sinking  a  small  shaft.  The  ore  contains  50  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
$55  per  ton  in  silver. 

The  C.  T.  Fay  has  produced  126  tons  of  carbonate  ore,  which  has 
been  smelted  in  the  Mattison  furnace.  The  yield  by  assay  was  about 
$90  per  ton  in  silver  and  36  per  cent  of  lead.  A  small  quantity  of 
antimony  is  present  in  all  the  ore  from  this  mine. 

The  Charter  Oak  Company  has  just  completed  a  tunnel  250  feet  in 
length,  tapping  the  vein  150  feet  from  the  surface.  The  vein  is  2^  feet 
thick  where  opened  by  the  tunnel,  and  is  very  solid  and  regular.  The 
ore  ranges  from  $40  to  $100  per  ton. 

The  Mobile  Consolidated  Company  has  run  a  prospecting-tunnel  400 
feet  along  its  vein.  The  greatest  depth  at  the  face  of  the  tunnel  is 
250  feet  verticcilly.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  5  feet  thick  and  well  defined. 
One  hundred  tons  of  the  ore,  smelted  at  the  Mattison  furnace,  yielded 
$55  per  ton  in  silver.  The  dump  contains  about  300  tons  of  the  same 
class  of  ore. 

The  Oro  mine  is  situated  low  down  near  the  old  town  of  Swansea, 
and  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  125  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
vein  is  from  3  to  5  feet  thick  at  the  lowest  point  reached,  and  about 
2  feet  where  first  found,  40  feet  from  the  surfiace.  About  200  tons  of 
ore  have  been  extracted  since  the  1st  of  September.  No  ore  is  taken 
out  e:[(cept  what  is  actually  necessary  in  sinking  the  shafts  and  driving 
drifts.  Two  men  extract  irom  3  to  6  tons  per  day.  The  average  yield 
of  the  ore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  from  $80  to  $100  per  ton. 

The  Imperial,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mines  in  the  Base 
range,  has  been  worked  during  the  fine  weather.  A  tunnel,  started  at 
the  lowest  point  attainable,  has  been  run  100  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  vein  80  feet  below  the  old  works.  The  vein  will  be 
tapped  at  120  feet.  This  mine  in  former  days  yielded  about  1,500  tons 
of  valuable  ore  from  the  old  shallow  workings,  and  they  are  not  yet 
exhausted.  The  ore  averages  about  $80  in  silver  per  ton  atfd  10  or  12 
I>er  cent,  of  copper  carbonates. 

A  tunnel  has  been  run  along  the  Onetho  lode  for  150  feet,  disclosing^ 
a  large  amount  of  low-grade  ore.  The  vein  varies  from  5  to  8  feet  in 
thickness ;  but  the  ore  contains  only  $35  in  silver  per  ton  and  22  per 
cent,  of  lead,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  custom*furnace8. 
The  ledge  runs  eastward  into  Treasure  Hill,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
ibllow  it  with  a  tunnel  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  croppings  have  been  traced 
on  the  surface  for  3,000  feet,  or  nearly  to  the  <<  free-metal '^  belt. 

The  Silver  Plate,  one  mile  north  of  Hamilton,  has  been  exploited  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  milling-ore  has 
been  extracted. 

I  ititroduce  here  the  notes  of  Mr.  A.  Trippel  in  regard  to  the  Eber- 
hardt  and  Stanford  Mills,  which  are  of  technical  interest : 
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The  Eberhardt  and  Aurora  Mill,  at  Eberhardtown,  was  rebuilt  in 
1874.  It  has  30  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  making  94  drops  of  8  inches 
per  minute.  Battery-screens,  40  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  battery 
discharges  the  dry  pulp  directly  into  cars,  by  which  it  is  carried  into  16 
pans  of  5  feet  diameter,  the  mullers  making  58  revolutions  per  minute. 
There  are  8  settiiers,  making  9  revolutions,  and  4  agitators  making  16 
revolutions.  Capacity  of  mill,  40  tons.  Yield,  75  per  cent,  of  assay. 
Ores,  $54.  There  are  3  tubular  boilers,  of  50  inches  diameter  and  16 
feet  long,  and  2  reserve-boilers.  Fuel,  wood,  (soft,)  of  which  9  to  10 
cords  are  used  daily.  In  this  mill  the  stamps,  pans,  settlers,  and  agi- 
tators are  driven  by  belts.  The  mullers  last  from  3  to  6  weeks.  Gost 
of  working  a  ton  of  ore,  $12.  The  pans  are  charged  twice  a  day  with 
2,500  pounds  of  ore  at  a  time,  and  the  charge  is  ground  in  the  pans  for 
three  hours. 

The  following  shows  the  operations  of  the  mill  during  1873,  and  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  relative  cost  of  materials  per  ton :  Treated 
during  the  year,  6,133  tons  of  Eberhardt  and  Aurora  ore,  all  <*  chlorides,'^ 
in  dark-colored  limestone;  average  assay- value  per  ton,  $56.78;  total 
value,  as  per  assay,  $343,357.27 ;  bullion  produced,  value,  $298,892.82 ; 
yield,  87  per  cent. ;  running-days,  162 ;  tons  worked  daily,  37.8 :  total 
cost  of  reduction,  $72,471.21;  cost  per  ton  of  ore,  $11.88;  loss  ot  quick- 
silver per  ton,  1.4  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  cost : 


Items. 


Wood,  ^  084  cords 

gaicksiiTer,  10,708  pounds 
^stings,  34,081  poQiidB '. 

CyaDiaepotABsium,  52,606  poands 

Salt,  56,970  iwands 

Labor 

Salftries 

Water-rent 

Lumber,  1,537  feet 

Kerosene,  300  ffnllona 

Lard^oil,  185  gallons 

TftUow,  2,034  pounds 

CandleSf  73  boxes 

Shovels,  S8 

Csun-j^rease,  S8  pounds 

Oharoool,  2,489  bushels 

Costor-oll,  119  gallons 

Brooms,  36 

Sundries 

Total 


Totil  ooet 

Per  ton  of 

ore. 

913, 424  75 

0.34  cord 

9.583  18 

1.4    pounds. 

4, 131  OS 

5.55  pounds. 

2,137  55 

0.44  pound.. 

1, 700  34 

9. 17  pounds 

25, 447  75 

$4  45 

6,150  00 

1  00 

6,000  00 

97 

233  00 

' 

180  00 

301  00 

244  02 

365  00 

41  25 

[                63 

12  50 

774  14 

242  50 

30  00 

1, 483  17 

• 

72, 471  91 

Percentage 
of  cost  per 
ton. 


18.52 
13.23 
5.70 
2.95 
2.35 
35.11 
8.49 
8.28 


5.38 


100.00 


ITOTB.— QuidcsUTcr  was  bought  by  good  fortune  %t  95  cents,  the  price  being  at  the  time  f  1.05  per  •. 
pound. 


The  Stanford  Mill,  at  Eberhardtown,  belongs  to  an  English  company^ 
and  Was  idle  in  1874.  The  ores  worked  heretofore  in  this  mill  were 
those  from  Treasure  Hill,  chlorides,  averaging  $38  per  ton  on  about 
13,000  tons.  The  mill  has  30  stamps  of  750  i)ounds  each,  making  96  to 
08  drops  of  8  to  9  inches  per  minute.  Capacity,  40  to  45  tons  per  day. 
Dry-crushing.  Three  tubular  boilers,  50  inches  diameter,  16  feet  length ; 
engine  4  feet  stroke,  20  inches  diameter;  fuel,  soft  wood ;  consumption, 
10  cords  daily.  Average  yield,  from  82  to  87  per  cent  of  assi^-value. 
The  mill  contains  16  Wheeler  Ss  Hepburn  pans,  of  5  feet  diameter,  8  set- 
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tiers,  and  d  agitators,  all  arranged  in  two  rooms  at  right  angles  to  the 
battery,  a  passage  being  left  in  the  center  for  cars.  Quicksilver  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ore,  li  pounds :  salt  consumed  per  ton  of  ore,  6  pounds : 
cyanide  of  potassium  consumed  per  ton,  i  pound.  The  ore  is  groana 
in  the  pans  for  3.  to  4  hours. 

Lake  district  is  so  named  from  two  small  ponds,  a  few  yards  in  ex- 
tent, found  within  its  limits.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bobinson  range 
of  mountains,  about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Robinson  district, 
and  was  discovered  and  organized  in  August,  1872.  The  formation 
is  mainly  slate,  occasionally  capped  with  fragments  of  a  formerly  con- 
tinuous limestone  formation.  So  far  but  one  lode  has  been  discov- 
ered. Its  course  is  north  and  south,  and  its  length,  as  far  as  traced  by 
crossings,  is  from  six  to  seven  miles.  It  occupies  apparently  a  vast 
fissure,  following  the  axis  of  a  great  anticlinal  fold.  The  vein  itself 
forms  a  longitudinal  valley  or  depression  from  150  to  300  feet  wide 
along  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range.  The  ore  found  is  princi- 
pally stromeyerite,  and  ranges  by  assay  from  $30  to  $600  per  ton  in 
silver.  Wood  and  water  are  convenient  to  the  mines,  and  unusually 
abundant  A  great  number  of  locations  have  been  made,  and  many  of 
them  promise  well;  but  the  developments  are  meager. 

Ward  district  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bobinson  or 
Egan  range  of  mountains^  twenty  miles  south  of  Bobinson  district.  It 
was  organized  in  1872.  The  mines  in  this  district  are  owned  mostly  by  the 
Martin  White  Silver-Mining  Company,  of  San  Francisco.  The  principal 
mines  are  the  Paymaster,  Mountain  P]:ide,  Young  America,  Mamm6th, 
Caroline,  Defiance,  Wisconsin,  Grampus,  Governor,  Syndicate,  Ben 
Franklin,  Cyclops,  Marlborough,  Joe  Daviess,  Ben  Yorlick,  Ben  Lomond, 
Midlothian,  Kelson,  Endicott,  and  Waverly.  The  company  owns  the 
first-named  seven  mines  by  purchase,  the  remainder  by  location.  The 
development  of  these  mines  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1874.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  Paymaster  mine  to  the  depth  of 
190  feet,  48  feet  of  which  was  in  ore.  At  the  depth  of  90  feet  the  ore  is 
just  disappearing  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  as  the  vein  dips  to  the 
eastward.  The  company  has  run  uo  levels  as  yet  on  any  of  the  mines. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  second-grade  ore,  that  the  company  bad 
worked  at  Bobinson,  averaged  $120  per  t/on.  This  ore  was  obtained  in 
sinking  the  shaft;  also  15  tons  of  ore,  which  are  sacked,  and  not  yet  dis- 
posed of,  which  are  expected  to  average  $500  per  ton.  This  vein  is  36 
feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  shaft  on  the  Young  America  mine  60  feet  deep, 
the  last  10  feet  being  in  ore.  Quality  and  richness  of  ore  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Paymaster,  but  the  vein  is  not  so  wide.  Shafts  are  sunk  on 
the  Grampus,  Mountain  Pride,  Defiance,  Caroline,  Mammoth,  and  Syn- 
dicate mines,  to  depths  of  from  40  to  70  feet.  All  the  mines  show  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ore,  principally  sulphurets,  assaying  from  $40  to 
$300  per  ton.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  other  mines  as  fast  as  the 
weather  and  circumstances  will  permit.  !Next  spring  and  summer  the 
company  proposes  to  erect  reduction-w6rks.  Plenty  of  wood  and  water 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines.  Two  good  roads  have  been 
built  into  the  district,  and  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  &c.,  have  been 
erected. 

The  Watson  Company,  of  Bobinson,  has  also  purchased  some  of  the 
best  claims  in  this  district,  and  developments  have  been  begun. 

BoMnsan  district, — ^This  district,  of  which  Mineral  City  is  the  camp, 
is  located  forty-four  miles  northeast  of  Hamilton  and  fifty-six  miles 
southwest  of  Cherry  Creek.  The  altitude  of  Mineral  City  is  6,500  feet, 
the  town  being  situated  in  an  east  and  west  caiLon  of  a  southern  spur 
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of  the  Egan  laoge)  and  iirithm  four  loiles  of  Steptoe  Valley.  I  am  in- 
debted for  notes  on  this  district  to  A.  Trippel,  M.  E.,  of  Austin.  The 
general  formation  here  is  qaartzite,  alternating  with  compact  and  shaly 
limestone.  Several  extensive  porpbyritie  dikes  traverse  the  stratified 
rocks  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  The  stratified  socks  are  in  many 
places  seen  much  contorted,  especially  near  Murray  Greek,  to  the  east- 
inrard  of  Mineral  City.  Outcrops  of  ferruginous  gossan  are  observed  for 
over  two  miles  in  length  near  the  town. 

Some  of  the  princi^  mines  are : 

The  Hayes:  strike,  east  and  west ;  contact- vein,  between  quartzite  and 
I)orphyry ;  dip,  south ;  fbom  1  to  10  feet  wide  5  has  ore  in  quantity,  aver- 
aging $50  in  silver. 

The  Altman :  strike,  east  and  west ;  dip,  soiith ;  between  porphyry 
and  limestone;  has  a  large  outcrop;  ore,  $30  in  silver.  This  mine 
lias  been  opened  now  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
explorations  show  a  mass  of  iron-ore  800  feet  in  length  by  300  feet 
in  thickness,  traversed  by  seams  and  masses  of  argentiferous  and 
auriferous  lead-ore,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  30  feet. 

A  recent  location,  the  Alcyon,  has  opened  into  a  vdn  of  galena  7  feet 
in  thickness,  that  prospeets  well  in  silver.  It  is  situated  only  about  200 
feet  firom  the  New  Canton  fhrnace. 

The  Ward  Ellis,  irimilar  to  the  last,  but  with  underlying  granite. 

The  Cash,  six  miles  from  town,  haa  ore  with  more  galena,  and  hence 
suitable  for  smdting. 

About  two  miles  from  town  a  mineral-belt,  carrying  chiefly  copper- 
pyrites,  can  be  observed.  The  lodes  are  nearly  north  and  south,  with 
easterly  dip.    They  are  not  developed. 

Nevada  district. — ^This  is  a  new  district,  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
Mineral  City,  Mid  In  a  similar  formation.  It  contains  several  promis- 
ing mines,  among  which  are  the  Sunrise  and  Sumner.  Both  of  these  show 
some  fine  ore,  containing  chlorides  and  ruby-silver.  One  of  these  mines 
bad  just  been  bonded  for  $35,000,  and  the  ore  was  to  be  worked  in  the 
Watson  Mill,  in  Robinson,  when  Mr.  Trippel  visited  the  district.  These 
districts  ofiEer  fair  inducements  for  mining.  It  is  safe  to  ss^  that  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  smelting-ore,  with  25  per  cent,  of  lead  and  $30  per  ton 
silver,  could  be  famished  for  a  large  smelting- works,  at  a  very  low  cost. 
Murray  Creek  offers  an  ample  water-power.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
near,  and  the  cord  can  be  bought  at  $5 ;  charcoal  at  20  cents  per  bushel. 
Barley  and  hay  are  cheap,  and  the  freight  of  bullion  to  Toano,  on  the 
Central  Pacific  BaUroad,  as  <<  return  freight"  from'  Pioche,  is  $10  per  ton. 
In  May,  1874,  there  was  a  10*stamp  wet-cmshing  mill,  the  Watson  Mill, 
at  Mineral  City,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  smelting-works,  owned  by  a 
I^arty  from  Ohio,  which  failed  to  be  successful.  Becently  the  Canton 
Company  has  erected  a  shaft-furnace  of  25  tons  daily  capacity,  most  of 
the  ore  reduced  coming  from  the  Altman  mine,  above  described. 

Cherry  Creek  district. — ^The  following  remarks  on  this  district  are 
partly  based  on  notes  from  Mr.  A.  Trippel,  M.  E.,  and  partly  on  reports 
from  saperintendents  of  mines. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Egan  range  of  mountains,  and 
about  four  miles  north  of  Egan  Cafion,  through  which  the  old  overland 
route  passes,  is  situated  Cherry  Creek  Camp,  a  town  of  some  400  or  500 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  built  since  the  fall  of  1873.  Altitude  is  6,200 
feet.  East  of  the  town  is  Steptoe  Valley,  at  that  point  some  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  wide,  and  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Schell  Creek 
range.  The  geological  features  in  the  Egan  range  north  of  the  caSon 
consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  argillaceous  black  slates,  clay  shales  of 
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Tarioas  colors,  quartzites,  and  limestone,  of  which  a  portion  has  a  crys- 
talline texture.  These  strata  begin  at  the  eastern  slope  with  massive 
quartzites,  followed  alternately  by  slates  and  qnartzites,  and  then  by 
siliceous  limestones,  on  which  rests  a  light-colored  shale,  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  range.  •  They  have  a  nearly  uniform  dip  to  the  west  at  an 
angle  of  45^  to  50^,  and  a  course  nearly  due  north  and  south. 

Between  the  strata  formed  by  quartzites  and  slates  on  the  east  and 
limestone  on  the  west  we  observe  a  porphyritic  mass,  which  crosses 
apparently  at  an  acute  angle  the  lines  of  stratification  in  the  general 
direction  of  northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  northwest.  In  Steptoe 
Valley  itself,  and  in  the  opposite  Schell  Greek  range,  granite  is  seen  at 
several  places  protruding  to  the  height  of  the  limestone.  The  latter 
has  invariably  in  these  cases  a  crystalline  appearance.  On  the  whole 
the  stratification  of  the  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  Egan  range  shows  more 
than  usual  regularity  in  both  course  and  dip. 

There  are  two  principal  vein-systems  in  this  part  of  the  range.  Both 
of  them  have  the  same  course  and  dip  as  the  stratified  rocks.  The 
lower  or  eastern  zone  is  between  quartzite  and  porphyry,  the  upper  or 
western  one  between  limestone  and  shales.  Both  can  be  traced  north- 
ward regularly  for  several  miles,  but  toward  the  south,  or  Egan  Ganon, 
they  seem  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  course  by  the  branching  of  the  por- 
phyritic dike,  of  which  one  branch  takes  a  westerly  turn.  Several  veins 
opened  to  the  south  of  Gherry  Greek  Gamp  are  reported  to  have  a  de- 
cidedly more  easterly  and  westerly  course.  That  disturbances  have 
taken  place  may  also  be  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tickup  mine, 
where  the  vein  in  its  upper  parts  certainly  has  beenthrown  eastward; 
but  it  has  regained  its  natural  direction  near  the  Midas  tunnel,  still 
farther  south. 

Among  the  mines  belonging  to  the  lower  or  eastern  belt  from  north 
to  south  are  the  following,  several  of  which  are  being  worked:  Vic- 
toria, Exchequer,  Grand  Turk,  Geneva,  and  Ida.  The  ore  in  these  mines 
carries  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  galena,  besides  true  silver-ores — 
in  general,  ore  which  would  be  designated  as  '^  base,"  the  galena  yield- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  silver.  The  ores  also  carry  gold.  They  are 
decidedly  such  as  may  be  concentrated  with  advantage.  The  vein- 
matter  is  chiefiy  quartz,  toward  the  hanging-wall  more  ferruginous 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  lode. 

The  principal  mines  in  the  upper  or  western  belt  from  north  to  south 
are  the  following :  Wonder,  Baltic,  Gherry  Greek,  Silver  Glance,  Bed 
Jacket,  Mark  Twain,  Wanderer,  Ghance,  Tickup,  Midas,  and  (over  the 
ridge  on  the  west  side,)  the  Keystone  and  Pine-Nut.  These  mines  show 
no  very  distinct  line  between  vein  and  foot-wall,  the  ore  penetrating 
often  to  some  depth  in  the  latter }  but  the  line  between  the  overlying 
shale  and  the  vein  is  better  marked  by  smooth  clay  faces  and  by  a  layer 
of  very  hard  ferruginous  quartz.  The  vein  itself  shows  in  various  loca- 
tions lenticular  masses  of  a  black  limestone,  and  the  so-called  ^'  pay- 
streak^'  is  generally  bordered  by  blackened  streaks  of  quartz. 

The  general  character  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  in  the  upper  belt  is 
different  from  that  in  the  lower.  So  far  the  quartz  has  been  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  silver-copper-glance,  or 
perhaps  stetefeldite,  i.  e.,  small  specks  of  a  black  mineral  surrounded 
by  a  greenish  tint  of  carbonate  of  copper.  In  the  upper  levels  the 
mineral  is  silver-chloride  and  carbonate  of  copper.  The  northern  part 
of  the  Baltic  shows  also  some  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  Baltic  is  situated  in  Silver  Ganon,  four  miles  north  of  the  tow^n, 
at  an  altitude  of  8,200  feet.    It  is  opened  by  a  short  tunnel  and  by  some 
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open  cuts.  The  vein  appears  to  be  from  5  to  10  feet  wide,  rons  north 
10^  east,  and  has  a  variable  dip,  generally  to  the  west  as  far  as  now 
developed.  The  overlying  shales  are  covered  about  50  feet  higher  up 
with  limestone.  The  ore  on  the  dump  is  of  acceptable  qoality,  and  may 
average  some  $50  silver  per  ton. 

The  Ohance  mine,  situated  in  a  canon  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town, 
and  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  had  been  developed  by  two  inclined 
shafts,  one  of  which  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Trippel's  visit,  64  feet  in  depth. 

The  vein  at  the  surface  was  but  6  inches,  but  in  60  feet  has  widened 
to  8  feet,  of  which  3  feet  had  rich  ore.  Out  of  this  shaft  considerable 
ore  has  been  taken,  which  was  milled  in  a  2-stamp  mill,  leased  by  the 
owners  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  mine.  The  selected  ore  from 
this  mine  is  exceedingly  rich,  assaying  far  above  $1,000  per  ton ;  all  the 
rest  is  milled,  and  yields  by  pulp-assays  from  $110  to  $128  per  ton,  of 
which  nearly  90  per  cent,  is  extracted,  at  a  cost  for  milling  of  $12  per 
ton.  The  chimney  of  the  richer  ore  in  this  shaft  seems  to  dip  from  south 
to  north.  In  the  other  shaft  the  vein  appears  faulted ;  the  work  had  not 
been  sufficiently  pushed  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  break.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  since  the  mine  was  opened,  and  the  results  thus 
far  attained,  it  is  certainly  a  very  promising  one.  It  is  said  to  have  paid 
all  expenses  from  the  beginning.  The  fine-grained  reddish  porphyry,  of 
which  mention  was  made  above,  crosses  the  vein  just  at  the  southern 
end  and  divides  the  Chance  mine  from  the  Tickup. 

The  Tickup  had,  in  May,  1874,  three  inclined  shafts,  the  northern  one 
being  112  feetilown  on  the  vein.  There  were  some  drifts  from  italong  the 
hanging-wall  50  feet  in  length.  It  was  considered  'then  that  the  drifts 
were  too  much  on  the  hanging- wall  side,  and  cross-cuts  through  the  vein 
had  been  commenced.  The  next  shaft  south  was  55  feet  deep,  and  had 
•  drift  northward.  From  this  shaft  a  quantity  of  rich  ore  nad  been 
taken,  and  two  car-loads,  or  about  18  tons,  had  been  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  with  a  return  of  over  $1,300  per  ton.  The  third  incline  shaft 
was  sunk  on  the  southern  end  of  the  claim,  and  was  about  22  feet  deep, 
with  very  rich  ore  in  the  bottom.  It  is  in  this  part  where  a  dislocation 
in  the  upper  levels  has  been  observed,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
vein  below  is  to  the  westward. 

Next  south  is  a  tunnel-claim  not  now  worked,  and  followed  southward 
by  the  Midas  and  Steptoe  ledge  and  tunnel  claim.  Here  a  tunnel  had  been 
driven  about  100  feet  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  The  vein,  however, 
traverses  this  tunnel  in  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  leaves  the  tun- 
nel-head to  the  west.  A  shaft  has  also  been  commenced,  and  if  prose- 
cuted, must  shortly  meet  the  vein.  Good  ore  can  be  seen  as  <^  float''  all 
along  the  course  of  the  lode,  which  seems  to  be  from  5  to  7  feet  wide. 
-  Passing  the  Midas  location  we  cross  th^ridge,  and  find  on  the  west  side 
the  Pine-Nut,  with  considerable  outcropping  ore  of  a  fair  quality, 
f  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  J.  E.  Stanford,  superintendent  of  the 
Geneva  Consolidated  Silver-Mining  Company,  reports  in  regard  to  the 
Geneva  and  Tickup  mines : 

The  Geneva  mine  sbowB  considerable  snrface-work,  bnt  as  it  was  worked  more  with 
a  view  to  taking  oat  ore  than  for  legitimate  developments,  there  is  really  but  little  to 
be  said  about  it.  One  hundred  tons  of  ore  taken  out  were  milled  at  Egan  Ca&on,  and 
the  pulp-assay  was  $98  per  ton.  Ten  tons  sent  to  San  Francisco  realized  (245  per  ton. 
A  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  by  contract. 

The  Tickup. mine  has  been  worked  with  a  view  to  development,  and  now  shows  a 
shaft  339  feet  deep  and  448  feet  of  levels,  there  being  four  in  number,  three  running 
south  and  one  north.  The  vein  varies  in  width  from  8  inches  to  3  feet,  and  has  been  as 
wide  as  10  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  it  now  shows  2^  feet  of  ore,  the  average 
grade  of  which  is  $234  per  ton,  as  per  pulp-assay  of  25  tons  worked. 

Considerable  rich  ore  has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco.    The  first  shipment  wiis  6 
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tona,  'niiich  aseayed  tl,280  per  ton.  The  aecond  shipment  was  2i^  Ums,  aBsayinff  |1,320 
per  ton.  A  total  of  18,900  oaa  been  realizecl  from  ores  shipped  away.  In  hnllion, 
|43,000,  the  result  of  305  tons  of  ore  worked,  have  been  shipped.  At  present  4  tons  of 
ore  per  day  are  being  shipped  to  the  mill,  the  pnlp  assaying  from  ^5  to  |49G  per 
ton.    The  ores  are  worked  np  to  94  and  even  97  per  cent. 

The  mine  at  present  looks  exceedingly  well,  and  the  prospects  are  yeij  good.  A 
chimney  which  carries  Uie  rich  ore  is  being  followed.  Ore  which  assays  as  high  as  $3,780 
per  ton  is  found  in  it. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williama^  superintendent  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  sends  the  following : 

This  opmi|any's  Exch^uer  mine  is  worked  through  a  tunnel,  which  has  been  run  in 
porphyry  lying  between  two  veins  of  quartz.  The  course  of  the  veins  is  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  tunnel  is  in  270  feet.  At  this  point  cross-cuts  to  both  ledges  have 
been  made.  On  the  12th  December,  1874,  the  west  ledge  was  struck.  The  ore-body  is 
here  9^  feet  wide,  about  6  feet  of  which  is  good  ore,  assaying  about  |90  per  ton. 
Drifting  on  the  ledge  to  the  extent  of  about  60  feet  has  been  done.  Both  faces  of  the 
drifts  are  in  good  ore.  The  depth  of  the  point  where  the  cross-cuts  were  made  is  160 
feet  below  the  surface.  Here  a  winze  has  also  been  sunk  on  the  ledge,  which  is  down 
about  20  feet  in  good  ore.  The  highest  grade  of  ore  assays  94/00  per  ton.  No  ore  has  as 
yet  been  milled.    About  75  tons  ore  on  t£e  dump. 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  east  ledge  was  struck.  The  average  assays  firom  this 
ledge  show  a  Value  of  $55  per  ton ;  hignest  assay,  |219.  Mr.  WiUiams  cut  into  this 
ledge  about  6  feet,  and  as  the  face  showed  very  low-grade  ore,  work  on  it  was  discon- 
tinued. No  drifting  on  this  ledge  has  been  done,  as  it  is  impossible  to  work  many 
men,  on  account  of  bad  air.  The  tunnel  has  no  ventilation  at  present,  but  an  air^«haft 
to  connect  with  it  is  being  sunk.    This  will  be  completed  in  about  forty  days. 

In  regard  to  the  Chance  mine,  Mr.  Frank  Hallowell,  the  superintend- 
ent, says : 

It  was  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  upper  belt,  ritnated  about  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  Tickup  mine,  and  on  the  same  vein.  It  crops  boldly  the  whole  length  of 
the  location,  (1,500  feet.)  Three  openings  have  been  made  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  viz,  near  the  south  end  an  open  cut  and  incline  100  feet  deep ;  400  feet  north 
an  incline  120  feet  deep,  and  near  the  north  boundary  an  open  cut,  all  showing  a  large 
amount  of  ore  that  will  mill  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton.  The  vein  runs  north  14^  eaB% 
and  dips  45^  to  the  west,  the  hanging-wall  being  slate  and  the  foot-wall  limestone. 
There  have  been  184  tons  milled,  yelding  $15,760,  or  $85.50  per  ton.  The  highest  grade 
of  pulp  was  $249,  the  lowest  $54  per  ton.  There  are  on  dump  about  100  tons  of  $50  ore, 
and  600  to  800  tons  which  will  be  worth  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton.  The  latter  it  will  not  pay 
to  move  until  a  road  is  built.  A  large  portion  of  the  ore  miUed  came  from  the  central 
incline.  No  levels  have  been  run.  The  ore  is  from  1  to  10  feet  wide  in  the  difiexent 
opening.  A  cross-cut  at  the  depth  of  80  feet  on  the  incline  (45°)  showed  quartz  16 
feet  wiae,  of  which  10  feet  was  mineral-bearing. 

The  Star  ledge,  situated  on  the  same  ridge  as  the  Exchequer,  and  per- 
haps one-fouilh  of  a  mile  distant,  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
mine  of  the  district,  and,  as  far  as  the  shipment  of  bullion  goes,  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  that  name.  The  shipments  from  this  mine  for  the 
month  of  December  are  reported  to  amount  to  about  $60,000.  The  com- 
pany owning  this  mine  and  the  one  nest  mentioned  below  is  now  tak- 
ing out  from  10  to  15  tons  of  ore  per  day,  that  yields  by  pulp-assay  from 
$100  to  $200  per  ton.  The  shaft  is  down  about  150  feet,  with  drifts  run- 
ning each  way  from  the  shaft  foUowiug  the  vein,  which  ranges  from  4 
to  6  feet  in  width. 

Adjoining  this  mine  on  the  west  is  the  Gray  Eagle,  with  a  shaft  100 
feet  deep,  showing  a  beautiful  vein  from  3  to  5  feet  thick,  and  having 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Star. 

The  Star  Company  intends  to  erect  its  own  mill  shortly. 

At  Egan  Gafion,  four  miles  south  of  Cherry  Creek,  the  San  Jos^  Com- 
pany resumed  work  on  its  mine,  the  OiUigan,  in  December*,  1874.  This 
mine  was  discovered  and  explored  to  a  condderable  extend  as  early  as 
1864.  It  is  opened  to  a  greater  depth  and  more  extensively  along  the 
ledge  than  any  other  mine  in  this  part  of  Nevada,  but  has  beeu  lying 
idle,  with  the  company's  20-stamp  mill,  for  a  number  of  years.    The  lat. 
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ter  has  been  ranniDg  daring  a  part  of  the  past  year  <m  a  few  hundred  tons 
of  hard  ore  and  tailings  belonging  to  the  company,  which  produced 
$8,974  in  bollion,  and  on  costomore,  mostly  from  the  Star  mine,  at 
Cherry  Creek,  which  produced  (24,427. 

ScheU  Cre^  dwtrici  was  visited  in  May,  1874,  by  Mr.  A.  Trippel,  M. 
E.,  who  has  famished  me  the  notes  for  the  following : 

The  ScheU  Greek  rangerans  some  eighteen  miles  east  of  the  Egan  range, 
and,  like  that,  north  and  soath.  The  inlning-town  of  Sehellbum  is  situ- 
ated opposite  Chlerry  Creek,  somewhat  hidden  behind  a  line  of  foot-hills. 
North  of  Schellbnm,  the  mountain  raage  extends  for  a  few  miles,  hav- 
ing the  high  Jupiter  Peak,  9,700  feet,  at  its  northern  extremity.  To- 
ward the  south  the  range  extends  for  a  long  distance,  and  contains 
several  miniDg-districts. 

The  geological  features  in  this  range  seem  to  be  complicated.  The 
ore-bettring  lodes,  especially  to  the  southward,  are  rather  irregular  and 
broken  np  by  disturbance  in  the  position  of  the  country-rock.  Limestone, 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  shales,  and  porphyry  are  the  principal  rocks, 
underlaid  (as  is  proved  in  several  locations  on  the  surface  and  in  tun- 
nels) by  granite  or  rhyolite.  The  foot-hills  to  the  west  of  ScheU  Creek 
range  are  entirely  composed  of  a  reddish  porphyry,  the  debris  from  which 
partiLy  flUs  the  space  between  them  and  the  main  range.  The  latter  shows 
at  its  base  granite,  overlain  by  crystalline  limestsoue  and  shales,  dip- 
ping but  slightly  toward  the  east.  South  of  Scbellburn,  throughout 
Queen's  Spring  district,  these  porphyritic  masses  seem  to  branch  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  throwing  the  country-rock  from  its  previous  position. 

The  metal-bearing  lodes  in  this  part  of  Scbcdl  Creek  range  have  a 
course  similar  to  those  in  Cherry  Creek,  i.  e.,  north  and  south,  but  the  dip 
is  easterly.  They  are  contact- veins,  or  deposits  between  limestone  and 
shales,  between  quartzites  and  shales,  and  some  between  porphyry  and 
one  of  the  above  rocks.  The  ore,  as  far  as  it  has  been  extracted,  con- 
tains but  little  base  metal,  and  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Chance  and  Tickup 
mines,  in  Cherry  Creek,  while  the  vein- matrix  is  a  hard^  sometimes  ferru- 
ginous, quartz. 

Generally  speaking,  but  little  has  been  done  t(^  develop  the  district. 
The  only  shafts  sunk  so  far  are  in  the  McMahon  mine,  while  on  three 
locations  tunnels  have  been  driven  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
one  of  these,  driven  about  55<0  feet  below  the  Wbodbnrn  mine,  north  of 
the  town,  the  granite  is  Seen  rising  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  tnnnel 
at  its  entrance  at  an  angle  of  17^  toward  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
in  the  east.  It  is  overlain  by  crystalline  limestone.  The  tunnel  driven 
in  the  Schell  Creek  mine,  east  of  the  town,  passes  through  black  slate 
i^d  limestone  about  340  feet.  The  La  Brosse  tunnel,  in  Queen's  Spring 
district,  a  few  miles  south,  is  driven  in  300  feet.  It  is  an  exploring-tun- 
nel,  and  is  supposed  to  cross  a  number  of  veins  passing  through  quartz- 
ites, limestone,  and  porphyry. 

The  mining-claims  north  of  Schellburn  are  all  located  in  McMahoh 
Caiion,  which  divides  the  foot-hills  from  the  main  range  in  a  north  or 
south  direction.  Commencing  on  the  south,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  claims:  Spanish,  Independent,  Mount  Diablo,  WoodbUrn,  May- 
flower, Crown  Point,  Sheridan  &  Muncey,  McMahon,  and  Summit.  Nearly 
all  of  these  claims  are  high  up  on  the  mountain,  the  Woodbnm  being 
located  at  an  altitude  of  8,300  feet.    The  Summit  is  8,900  feet  high. 

The  Woodburn  is  not  now  worked,  but  has  been  opened  somewhat 
on  the  surface,  and  seems  to  run  northwest  and  southeast,  with  a  slight 
dip  eastward.  The  hanging-wall  is  shald  and  the  foot-wall  compact 
limestone.  The  vein  itself  is  several  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  quartz 
impregnated  with  fahlore,  or  perhaps  stetefeldtite.   Metallic  silver  can  be 
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observed  at  varioas  spots  in  thin  coatings  on  the  faces  of  the  qaartz ;  also 
filiform,  sometimes  together  with  solid  horn-silver.  The  average  value 
of  ore  from  these  sarface-workings  was  about  $80  per  ton. 

The  shaft  in  the  McMahon  mine  is  130  feet  deep,  and  followed  the 
vein  for  70  feet,  when  the  latter  widened  ont  to  a  chamber  filled  with 
dSbris.  A  tunnel  was  driven  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  150  feet  in  depth. 
The  vein  here  is  from  6  to  8  feet  wide,  but  has  furnished  rather  lean  ores, 
yielding  by  pulp-assay  from  $18  to  $30.    The  mine  is  not  worked  now. 

At  the  Summit  mine,  only  surface  or  prospectiug  work  has  been  done, 
and  the  character  of  the  vein  cannot  be  well  seen.  The  ore  from  the 
suface,  however,  has  been  of  good  quality,  as  shown  by  pulp-samples. 

QueerCs  Spring  district — ^The  geological  features  in  this  district,  located 
three  miles  south  of  Schellburn,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  McMa- 
hon Oanon,  but  quartzite  is  more  predominant  as  country-rock.  The 
principal  miniog-claims  are  the  following :  El  €apitan,  International, 
London,  Sweepstakes,  Citizen,  l^utmeg,  Mountain  Boy,  San  Francisco, 
Savage.  At  several  of  these  claims  prospecting-work  has  been  done, 
and  the  ore  sent  to  be  milled,  but  so  far  all  these  workings  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  permanently  the  5-stamp  mill  in  Schellburn,  belong- 
ing to  the  McMahon  Mining  Company.  The  district  needs  develop- 
ment badly.  Some  years  ago  the  Tehama  Mill,  with  20  stamps,  was 
constructed,  upon  the  presumption  that  it  would  be  fully  supplied  by  a 
few  mines,  but  it  never  went  into  operation. 

The  McMahon  Mill,  with  5  stamps,  works  on  custom-ore,  and  produces, 
by  the  Washoe  process,  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  assay-value.  The 
charges  are  $25  per  ton,  and  the  actual  cost  is  said  to  be  about  $12. 

The  Buhy  HUl  distnct^  further  south,  shows  some  rich  ruby-silver  ore, 
impregnated  in  crystalline  limestone.  The  mines  there  are  reported  to 
be  in  litigation  and  idle  for  the  present. 

0 

Asseaear's  return  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  County  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1874. 


Nameof  minei 


Baltic 

Cartla8&  Keller 

Xberhardt  and  Anrora.. 
OeneTa  Consolidated. . . . 

MooDtain  Chief 

Keaoae 

Silverado 

Wilsoa 


•■•••«•! 


Total 


Tons. 


7 

•    1 

1,161 

103 

10 

15 

5 


1,309 


Pounds. 


400 
677 
900 

1,000 
300 

1,500 


6T7 


Gross  yield. 


$490  00 

ISl  00 

32,736  07 

11,500  00 

884  00 

3,048  00 

877  00 

113  70 


49, 688  77 


Bemarks. 


Cherry  Creek. 
Kewark. 


Aseeesot^e  return  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  County  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1874. 


l^ame  of  mine. 


Battery 

Bobtiai 

Chance 

ChihniUiua 

Dictator 

Eberhardt  and  Aorora .... 
International  Consolidated 
Metropolitan  Hill ........ 

Mountain  Chief , 

Page  &  Whimple 

Reaone 

Sanohei  ..........••.....*., 

SilTer  Chamott 

Woodbnm , 

Total 


Tons. 

• 

Pounds. 

Gross  yield. 

100 
1 

04 

480 

14 

S;718 

10 

900 

38 

5 

98 

10 

10 

8 

1,500 

1,930 

800 

'■"eoo' 

1,500 
1,000 

*""'ioo" 

1,000 
300 
900 

1,000 
300 

111,177  00 

954  85 

8,570  00 

15,840  00 

9,915  00 

73,858  00 

78.J00 

1,697  00 

1, 784  00 

597  00 

5,978  00 

1,008  00 

83100 

440  00 

3,720 

800 

194, 897  10 

Cheery  Creek. 

Newark. 


Sehell  Creek. 
So. 
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AsHSfor'a  reUarn  of  ore  worked  in  TThiie  Fine  County  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 

1874. 


Sfameof  mine. 


Battery 

Bartlett 

Caroline 

Chance .- 

Cherry  Creek  MUl  and  Mining  Com- 
pany. 
Dictator 


Zberhardt  and  Aurora . 

SI  Capital! , 

Indian  Jim , 

Mariposa 

Maryland 

Newark 

Poootillo 

Beecue , 

San  Joed 

Star 

Ticknp 

Prench 


Total 


Tona. 


U 


11 

108 
165 

1 
2,RCS 
5 
2 
7 
1 

30 
6 

43 
750 

11 

83 
4 


4,158 


Poimda. 


500 

760 

480 

1,900 


1,630 

150 

1,100 

1,669 

671 

1,469 

1,500 

1,015 

8S1 


800 

ICO 

1,943 


1,058 


Gross  yield. 


$3,873  S3 

133  60 

520  50 

6,180  00 

4, 744  00 

266  00 

153, 816  60 

691  00 

339  50 

887  50 

560  00 

3, 352  13 

560  00 

7,257  23 

6,550  00 

545  00 

12, 400  00 

834  SO 


203, 013  79 


Semarks. 


Cherry  Creek. 
Do. 


SoheU  Creek. 


Pinta 
Newark. 


Ej^an. 
Cherry  Creek. 

1)0. 


A  large  number  of  niines  have  had  ores  worked,  so  retams  for  which 
have  been  yet  given.  The  Fay,  for  instance,  had  126  tons  worked  in  the 
third  qoarter,  the  value  of  which  was  $90  per  ton. 


Aseeseof^B  rrporf  of  ore  worked  in  WHte  Pine  County  for  ike  quarter  ending  December  31, 

1874. 


Name  of  district. 


Pinto 

'    Do 

Newark...... 

Do. 

White  Pine... 
Cherry  Creek. 
Newark 

Do 

Schell  Creek.. 

Bobinson 

White  Pine... 
Cherry  Creek. 
Pinto 

Do 

BahyHOl 


EgaaCafion .. 

CEeny  Creek. 

Do 

White  Pine... 


Total 


Name  of  mine. 


Antnmn 

Altoras 

Battery 

Bennett 

Caroline 

Chanoe 

Chihoahna 

Tailimn 

ElCai^tan 

Elijah 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora. 

Grey  Eagle 

Beeoae , 

Silver  stone 

StlTer    Wreath     and 
Lookoat. 

San  Jos6 

Star 

Tioknp , 

French 

Oataidelots 


Tons. 


Pomids. 


2 
9 

25 
1 
7 
6 

70 
250 

11 

400 

3»750 

3 

48 
4 

110 

53 
027 
819 

15 
9 


4,927 


1,733 
1,294 

180 
1,330 

600 
1,241 


500 


410 

1,500 

639 

654 


955 
1,302 


438 


Amount 


9713  16 

791  89 
2,736  19 

114  56 
1.344  00 

474  02 
2;  800  00 

330  00 

831  00 

17,500  00 

105^542  40 

485  00 
9,017  99 

217  42 
7,500  00 

1,441  00 

43,800  00 

81,000  00 

4,232  36 

1,190  45 


222,001  97 


Bemarks. 


Boasting. 

Do. 
Smelting. 

Do. 

Free-milling. 
Boasting. 

Free-milling. 
Smelting. 
Free. 

Free^milling. 
Boastinit. 
Fcee-miSing. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NYE  C0I7NTY. 


• 

Philadelpkia  district— Here  little  has  been  done  but  developing  the 
mines.  In  this  direction,  however,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Belmont  property,  which  comprises  6,000  feet  in  length  of  vein,  has 
been  opened  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the  claim,  and  new  and 
substantial  hoisting-works  have  been  erected  over  two  new  vertical 
shafts  situated  near  the  extremities  of  the  property.  Although  no  large 
ore-bodies  have  been  discovered,  it  is  claimed  that  the  mine  is  now  in 
condition  to  furnish  great  quantities  of  rich  ore  during  the  next  year. 
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The  Monitor-Belmont  and  El  Dorado  Sonth  are  reported  to  bave  yielded 
fair  quantities  of  very  rich  ores ;  bat  the  principal  work  done  has  here 
also  been  prospecting  and  development. 

Tybo  distriet. — ^This  new  district,  which  has  attracted  most  attention 
in  Nye  Oonnty  during  1874,  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  having 
come  into  notice  about  the  end  of  1873.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me 
or  my  assistant,  Mr.  Eilers,  to  visit  this  camp  personally  during  1874, 
and  I  have  therefore  to  be  content  to  give  the  best  information  on  the 
subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather.  For  most  of  it  I  am  indebted 
to  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  D.  Powers,  published  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  the  San  Francisco  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  The  district  is 
located  about  one  hundred  miles  southerly  from  Eureka.  The  country- 
rock  consists  of  limestone  and  slate  traversed  by  porphyry  and  of  gran- 
ite. The  principal  mines  are  owned  by  the  Tybo  Consolidated  Company, 
(limited,)  a  London  organization,  formed  by  Mr.^J.  B.  McG-ee,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Richmond  Consolidated  Company  of  Eureka. 

The  Two  O  claim  consists  of  1,200  feet.  The  vein  runs  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  is  located  on  the  rocky  ridge  of  a  spur  of  the  main 
mountain.  This  spur  rises  abruptly  south  of  the  canon  for  about  1,000 
feet.  The  Two  O  had  been,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  opened  by  three 
tunnels,  to  a  depth  of  245  feet  below  the  highest  outcrop  of  l^e  vein. 
The  average  depth,  however,  to  the  floor  of  tunnel  No.  1  is  not  over  188 
feet.  This  tunnel  was  commenced  in  May,  and  has  now  reached  a  length 
of  463  feet  along  the  vein.  About  200  feet  of  this  carries  galena  and 
some  oxidized  ore,  the  rest  a  dark,  decomposed,  quartzose  ore,  which 
can  be  milled  to  advantage  without  roasting,  and  contains  an  average 
of  perhaps  $40  silver  per  ton.  Tunnel  No.  2  is  located  at  the  original 
discovery,  40  feet  above  No.  1,  and  has  been  driven  over  500  feet  along 
the  vein,  striking  one  or  two  chimneys  of  7  to  8  feet  in  width,  contain- 
ing the  same  ore  as  above  mentioned.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  connected  by:  a 
winze.  No.  3  is  BtiQ  higher  up,  and  about  100  feet  long.  In  this  part  is 
the  richest  smelting-ore,  said  to  contain  over  $100  per  ton.  From  the 
level  of  tunnel  No.  1  two  winzes,  having  an  inclination  of  about  7d<^, 
have  been  sunk  on  the  vein.  They  are  163  feet  apart,  the  outer  one  be- 
ing down  110  feet.  At  a  depth  of  75  feet  below  the  tunnel-floor  the 
two  have  been  connected  by  a  drift,  which'is  in  4  feet  of  ore.  The  foot- 
wall  in  these  works  is  clearly  to  be  recognized  as  porphvry ;  the  hang- 
ing-wall is  siliceous  limestone;  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  milling- 
ores  occur  all  along  the  foot- wall,  while  baser  ores,  carrying  more  galena 
and  other  sulphurets,  follow  the  limestone  or  hanging-wall. 

The  Casket  and  Crosby  are  extensions  of  the  Two  G,  while  the  Lafay- 
ette appears  to  be  a  spur  of  the  same  vein.  The  latter  is  opened  by  a 
shaft  70  feet  deep,  and  a  drift  running  southeast  75  feet.  It  carries  the 
same  ore  as  the  Two  O.  The  total  linear  extent  of  these  four  olaims  is 
about  3.000  feet 

For  tne  reduction  of  the  ore,  Mr.  McGee  has  built  a  30ton  blast-fur- 
nace, which  is  14  feet  high  above  the  tuyeres.  The  ore  is  brought  in 
cars  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  immediately  behind  the  furnace,  to 
the  charging-floor.  Blast  is  suppUed  by  means  of  a  No.  6  Boot  blower 
and  a  dO-horse*power  steam-engine.  The  blower  and  engine  have  a  saf- 
flcient  capacity  to  supply  another  and  larger  famaoe  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  blast  From  the  24th  of  Auguat,  when  the  fumaoe  was  first 
P9t  in  blast,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1^00  tons  of  ore  were  smelted, 
which  yielded  153  tons  of  work-lead,  containing  an  average  of  about 
250  ounces  silver  and  1^  ounces  gold  pet  ton.  Mr.  Daniel  Meyer,  of  Sim 
Francisco,  through  whom  the  Tybo  Company's  base  bullion  was  shipped, 
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It 


TrriteSf  at  tbe  end  of  December,  that  he  expected  the  shipments  of  that 
month  to  be  160  additional  tons. 

During  the  spring  of  1875,  Mr.  McOee  intends  to  erect  a  20stamp  wet- 
crashing  mill,  with  an  engine  of  150  horse-power,  the  whole  to  cost 
$60,000.  The  natnre  of  a  large  part  of  the  ore  requires  treatment  of 
this  kind.  Besides  this,  the  erection  of  a  l^rge  sfaaftrfurnaoe  (50  to  60 
tons  per  day)  and  of  a  reverberatory  for  refining  the  lead  is  contemplated. 
The  cast-iron  fan  for  the  latter  is  already  on  the  ground. 

Three  small  towns,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tybo,  have  been  bnilt 
in  the  same  caiion.  The  last-named  is  located  around  the  company's, 
works,  and  will  probably  be  the  only  permanent  one. 

In  Morey  disMety  sixty-five  miles  south  ci  Eureka  and  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Tybo,  the  New  York  Company,  which  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  district,  has  run  its  20'Stamp  mill  part  of  the  time,  with  good  results. 
Much  annoyance  was^^  however,  experienced  at  various  times  from  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  which  is  mostly  old,  and,  having  been  bought 
up  from  different  mills  and  fitted  into  one^  does  not  give  the  desired 
satisfaction^ 

In  JerffiBTiofi  Cafion,  forty-five  miles  from  Tybo,  and  nearly  south  of 
Austin,  the  North  and  South  Prussian  mines,  which  contain  free  mill- 
ing-ore of  fair  quality,  have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Prussian  South  is  owned  by  the  JefPerson  Silver-Mining  Company, 
and  comprised  1,200  feet  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Prussian  lode.  The 
company  has  sunk  an  incline*  340  feet  deep  on  the  ledge^  which  dips  at 
an  angle  of  65^.  At  this  depth  the  first  water  in  the  mme  was  struck. 
Four  levels  have  been  driven  from  the  incline  at^  resi>ectively,  65  fdet, 
140  feet,  240  feet,  and  340  feet  from  the  surface.  The  vein  throughout 
these  works  varies  in  thickness  from  3  to  5  feet,  the  upper  portion  carry- 
ing reddish  decomposed  ores,  while  below  antimonisd  snlphurets  have 
made  their  apx>earanoe.  All  the  levels  have  been  driven  considerable 
distances  north  and  south  from  the  shaft ;  but  little  stoping  has  so  fieir 
been  done.  The  company  has  erected  a  10-stamp  wet-crushing  mill,  and 
has  worked  the  decomposed  ores  of  the  upper  levels,  which  yielded  an 
average  of  about  975  per  ton  in  silver.  The  snlphuretores  below  will 
of  course  have  to  be  roasted  previous  to  amalgamation.  The  yield  of 
the  mine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  $40,000 
per  month. 

The  Prussian  Nolrth  is  owned  by  the  Prussian  Gold  and  Silver  Min- 
ing Oompany,  the  claim  comprising  1,000  feet.  An  incline  sunk  on  this 
claim  is  250  feet  deep,  and  at  this  depth  so  large  an  amount  of  water 
was  met  that  no  farther  sinking  can  be  carried  on  until  heavy  pumping- 
machinery  has  been  procured.  Three  levels  have  been  run  from  the 
incline,  at  65  feet,  100  feet,  and  200  fif^et,  respectively,  from  the  surface. 
The  second  and  third  are  the  longest,  being  over  260  feet  in  length.  The 
vein  in  these  works  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  daim  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Company,  varying  from  3|  to  8  feet  in  width,  bat  the  ore  is  not 
as  rich.  This  oompany  has  also  a  lO-stamp  wet-crushing  mill,  which 
works  20  tons  of  decomposed  ore  per  twenty-fbur  hours. 

Ljfda  VaUe^  (or  Alida  Springs)  is  reached  from  Austin,  by  way  of 
Smokv  Valley,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Toyabe  range,  to  its  southern 
end  at  San  Antonio,  t^eroes  the  sandy  desert  to  Silver  Peak,  and 

through  Olayton  Yalley  across  a  mountain-pass  (8,200)  into  the  settle- 

I       111      I  11 1 ■  i ■         ■  ■  ■■— -  I  .■  I—I.  ■     ■  ■  I     .  ■ 

*  Notes  kindly  faitiisbed  by  Mr.  A.  Trippei,  who  visited  both  Lyd«  Valley  and  Qold 
Mountain  in  the  interest  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  Austin,  and  conducted  hts  ex- 
amination thoronghly,  the  object  being  the  aeqnisitioa  of  really  good  property,  if  such 
existed  there.--B.  W.  R. 
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ment,  Monteznma  Mountain  lying  to  the  northeast  and  Monnt  Magrader 
southward.  The  total  distance  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The 
settlement,  consisting  of  a  few  dozen  shanties  and  a  half-wrecked 
5-8tamp  mill,  lies  about  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Independ- 
ence, California.  The  prevailing  rooks  in  the  district  are  the  same 
(limestones,  slates,  and  qnartzites)  as  are  found  in  so  many  districts  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Nevada.  The  general  course  is  northwest  and 
southeast.  Alida  Valley  proper  has  a  length  of  some  six  miles  east  and 
west,  is  well  wooded,  (for  Nevada,)  and  has  several  flue  and  abundant 
springs,  furnishing  pure  water.  The  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills  are 
covered  with  sufficient  bunch-grass  and  white  sage  for  pasturage.  The 
numerous  mineral  veins,  of  which  the  Chloride  and  Brown's  mines  are 
best  known,  produce  rich  silver-ores,  partly  mixed  with  copper,  but 
mostly  with  lead-ores.  From  the  records  of  the  mill,  the  pulp-assays 
were  tbund  to  be  over  $200  per  ton  on  an  average.  Specimens  of  large 
size  containing  nearly  pure  horn-silver  are  frequently  found.  Still  the 
development  of  the  mines  has  not  made  any  progress.  The  reasons  of 
this  are  the  great  distance  to  a  shipping-point,  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  modtu  operandi  in 
treating  these  ores  is  evidently  unsatisfactory,  certainly  so  to  the 
miner  who  supplies  the  *^  custom-mill."  Mr.  Trippel  says  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  bulk  of  the  ores  from  this  district  are  better  suited  for  smelling, 
especially  when  certain  portions  of  them  have  been  concentrated. 

With  Uie  material  on  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  and 
conduct  profitably  at  Alida  Valley  a  concentration  and  smelting  estab- 
lishment of  fair  proportions  which  could  aflEord  to  pay  living  rates  to 
the  miners  for  their  ore. 

Oold  Mountain  district  is  situated  in  an  isolated  group. of  mountains, 
not  over  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  lying  about  ten  miles  east  of  the 
California  line,  southeast  of  the  Alida  Valley.  The  road  from  the  latter 
passes  over  Mount  Magruder,  and  thence  across  a  desert  of  twelve  miles, 
after  which  it  ascends  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Gold  Mountain 
group,  which  is  separated  from  the  southern  portion  by  another  sandy 
desert.  The  camp,  on  Gold  Mountain  proper,  is  located  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  southern  part,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  syenltic 
rock.  In  that  part  are  found  a  great  number  of  veins  carrying  aurifer- 
ous quartz,  which  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  jasper,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard.  The  locations  made  here  during  1872, 1873,  and  1874 
are  very  numerous,  certainly  over  fifty ;  but  so  far  no  developments  of 
any  importance  have  been  made.  Nearly  all  the  work  done  was  pros- 
pecting-work  An  arrastra  of  the  most  primitive  construction  has  been 
built  The  only  shaft  sunk  to  any  depth  is  on  the  Oriental,  which  shows 
a  vein  of  5  feet,  carrying  fine  gold-quartz,  together  with  the  ores  of  base 
metals,  such  as  galena,  or  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  some 
malachite.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  that  the  southern  part  of 
Gold  Mountain  carries  mostly  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  among  which 
are  the  Kohinoor,  Boomerang,  Oriental,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Borneo, 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  group,  where  the  prevailing  rocks  are 
slateis,  qnartzites,  and.  limestone,  carries  mostly  argentiflsrous  ores,  con- 
nected with  the  base  metals,  especially  lead,  copper,  and  antimony. 
Some  of  the  principal  veins  in  the  latter  part  are  the  Independent,  Blue 
Wing,  Austin,  and  Good  Templar.  There  are  a  great  number  of  others. 
None  of  these  have  been  opened  beyond  the  ordinary  prospect-work. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  Gold  Mountain  district  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  auriferous  ores,  and  that  at  some  future  time  it  wUI  be 
made  productive  of  the  precious  metals.    The  chief  difficulty  in  working 
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the  mines  there  is  the  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  are  bat  one  or 
two  springs  of  good  water  known,  and  whether  snch  coald  be  fonnd  at 
a  reasonable  depth  in  sinking  wells  has  yet  to  be  tested.  The  qoantity 
of  wood  is  also  limited,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to  a  few  locations. 
Pastnrage  for  live  stock  is  scanty. 

Assays  of  fair  samples  taken  from  over  fifty  claims  were  made,  averag- 
ing in  gold  and  silver,  together,  about  $150.  The  following  are  the  av- 
erage assay-resnlts  of  ore  from  some  of  the  representative  mines,  of 
which  each  one  is  a  strong  ledge,  with  good  walls,  and  with  an  east 
and  west  trend,  while  the  dip  seems  to  be  from  60^  to  80^  soath : 

statement  of  averages,  from  asaaya  made. 


Mine. 


Oriental,  average  of  9  samples 

Borneo,  average  of  5  samples •  • 

Gfood  Templar,  average  of  4  samples 
Blae  Wing,  average  of  4  samples.... 
NovaZembla,  1  sample.. 


Silver. 

Gkdd. 

$169  19 

15  07 

221  07 

68  57 

26  70 

(13  47 

67  80 

12  48 

627 

276  17 

Total. 


$182  m 

82  87 
233  55 

64  84 
302  87 


Grand  average  of  all,  $173.36  per  ton. 

The  ore  of  which  assays  were  made  was  by  no  means  selected,  but 
apparently  of  ordinary  quality.  Selected  specimens  of  Oriental  gave 
$1,370.79.  In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  concentration  on  some  of  these 
ores,  they  were  washed  by  hand,  with  the  following  results : 

Assay  of  Obtained 

concentration.       per  cent. 

Oriental,{A) $682  49  80J 

(B) 446  20  Sli 

(0)... 269  00  64 

g)) 701  39  72J 

o.3,(lead) 377  00  73 

,  No.4,(lead) 86  66  67 

Good  Templar,  No.  2 \ 1,255  64  69 

No.3 27160  77 

Blue  Wing,  BTo.  2,  (copper) 41  47  62 

Borneo,  3So.  3,  (gold) .•     648  17  87 

Several  of  the  samples  taken  contained  the  mineral  in  a  partly  decom- 
posed state.  Considering  the  primitive  method  used  and  the  character 
of  the  mineral,  the  results  leave  no  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of  dress- 
ing the  ores. 

ESMEBALBA  C0T7NTT. 

From  Esmeralda  County  I  have  not  had  any  report,  except  the  gen- 
eral information  from  Columbus  district  that  the  Northern  Belle,  a  very 
rich  mine,  has  been  worked  throughout  almost  the  whole  year,  with 
veiy  gratifying  results.  The  Northern  Belle  Mill,  which  has  been  run- 
ning since  March  1,  contains  one  of  the  Stetefeldt  roasting-fumaces,and 
is  reported  to  give  great  satisfaction.  The  roasting-furnace  has  been 
tried  up  to  a  capacity  of  60  tons  per  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  proved 
to  not  only  chloridize  to  a  far  higher  percentage  than  could  be  done  in 
the  reverberatories  formerly  used,  but  also  to  produce  a  ballion  of  much 
greater  fineness.  The  amount  shipped  from  the  works  daring  the  year 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
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LINCOLN  C0T7NTY. 

My  disftriet. — ^Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  In  this  oonnt^ 
outside  of  Ely  district.  This  district^  even,  has  furnished  far  less  bnllion 
than  in  former  years,  both  the  principal  prodacers,  the  Baymond  &  Ely 
and  the  Meadow  Yalley  Companies,  having  done  a  very  large  amonnt  of 
prospecting-work  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  exploitation.  l%is 
became  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
large  ore-body,  which  for  several  years  had  famished  snch  large  amounts 
of  silver. 

The  total  product  of  the  district  during  1874  was  as  follows : 

Shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo. : 

January $241,526  00 

February 170, 229  00 

March 162,945  00 

April 198,000  00 

May 217,936  00 

June 100,441  00 

July 118,998  00 

August 76,985  00 

September 104, 235  00 

October , i 98  296  00 

November 88, 727  00 

December i. . .  77, 894  00 

Total 1,645,252  00 

Shipped  by  Pritchard's  fast  freight,  (base  bullion) 236, 299  78 

Ore,  (estimated  by  H.  H.  Day,  superintendent  of  £ay- 
mond  &  Ely  Company) 19,053  21 

Total 1,901,204  99 

Of  this  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company  produced  $673,051.27,  the 
remainder  is  from  the  Meadow  Valley  Company's  mines  and  tailings, 
an,d  from  a  large  number  of  smaller  mines,  in  regard  to  which  i  have  no 
separate  data. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Tyrrell,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1874: 

Daring  the  jear  Jast  closed  there  have  heen  extracted  from  the  mine  5|224ii(i  tona  of 
ore^  obtained  from  the  following  sections : 

1>Dltl«. 

No.  3  Bh»ft,  200.foot  Idvel 250 

No.  3  shaft,  520-foot  level 2^ 

No.  3  shaft,  630-fbot  level 3,214iJ5i 

No.  3  shaft,  750-foot  level 550 

No.  3  shaft,  875-foot  level 600 

No.  3  shaft,  675-foot  level,  south  ledge. ,. 460 

Total *5,224iM» 

The  average  yield  of  the  ore  has  been  remarkably  uniform,  oonsiderinff  the  tepSu^te 
localities  from  which  it  has  been  extracted.    The  comt>any'B  mine  is  explored  by  three 


61 

aively  worked.  The  West,  or  No.  3~shairt,  has  reached  the  greatest  depth  of  any  of  the 
works  upon  the  mine.  This  shaft  is  composed  of  two  compartments,  2^*  hy  5  feet  each. 
From  the  surface  to  the  520-foot  level  it  has  been  carrieia  down  on  the  vein  throngh 
its  various  changes  of  dip,  making  the  shaft  very  irregular  in  grade  for  a  distance  of 
520  feet ;  but  from  this  level  to  the  bottom  it  has  been  carried  down  on  an  angle  of 
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65°.  At  the  OGmmencemeDtrof  the  year  Jost  clofied  this  shaft  had  attained  a  depth  of 
931  feet|  and  from  the  Ist  of  October  (the  time  sinking  was  again  xesnmed)  up  to  the 
dth  dajr  of  May,  383  feet  had  been  added  to  ite  depth,  making  its  total  depth  1,314  feet 
on  the  incline,  at  which  point  the  water-level  was  reached.  With  our  present  appli- 
ances on  hand,  the  water  oonld  not  be  raised,  and  sinking  waa  in  consequence  disoon- 
^ned. 

Three  new  IcTels  hare  been  opened  from  thla  shaft  daring  the  year,  one  at  the  deYith 
of  1,000  feet  vertically  frt>m  the  surface,  another  at  the  depth  of  1,100  feet  vertioiuly, 
and  another  at  the  depth  of  1,235  feet,  corresponding  with  the  1,200-foot  level  of  the 
Baymond  &  Ely  mine.  On  the  1,000-foot  level,  in  the  ktUer  put  of  October,  a  station 
was  opened  and  a  cross-cut  started  north  for  the  vein,  which  was  carried  ahead  a  dis- 
tance of  42  feet,  at  which  point  the  vein  was  out ;  but  the  line  of  demarkation  was  sa 
irregnlar  and  imperfect  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  had  reached  the 
fissure  or  not.  However,  a  drift  was  started  west  at  this  point,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed  regularity  rapidly  became  apparent ;  the  waUs  also  became  resnlar  and  gradu- 
ally diverged  until  the  face  of  the  drift  showed  a  well-defined  fissure  with  2  feet  of  vein- 
matter,  which  retained  its  width  for  a  distance  of  265  feet,  at  which  point  the  drift  cut 
into  a  broken  cross-course,  dipping  to  the  east  on  on  angle  of  60^,  when  work  was  dis- 
continued  in  that  direction  and  a  winze  started  down  on  the  vein  200  feet  west  of  the 
shaft.  This  winze  was  carried  a  distance  of  160  feet,  at  which  point  a  connection  was 
made  with  the  west  drift  on  the  1,100-foot  level.  This  winze  snowed  a  regular,  well> 
defined  fissure,  with  2  feet  of  vein-matter,  but  comparatively  barren. 

On  the  1,100-foot  level,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  station  was  opened  and  a  cross-cut 
was  started  north,  whieh  was  carried  ahead  a  distance  of  50  feet,  at  which  point  the 
vein  was  cut,  showing  regular,  well-defined  walls,  with  7  feet  of  vein-matter,  giving 
low  assays.  A  drift  was  started  to  the  west,  following  the  vein,  which  was  carried 
ahead  a  distance  of  293  feet.  Of  this  distance  240  feet  showed  a  well-defined  iissure 
with  2  feet  of  vein-matter,  but  no  ore,  and  the  balance  of  the  d1st>ance  run  was  through 
that  broken  cross-course  which  appealed  on  tiie  level  above. 

YtQm  the  end  of  this  drift  a  cross-cut  was  run  to  the  north  for  35  fiset,  and  another  to 
the  southwest  23  feet,  which  prospecting  failed  to  discover  the  continuation  of  the 
vein,  and  exploration  ceased  in  that  direction. 

A  winze  was  started  firom  this  drift  about  150  feet  west  of  the  shaft  and  carried  down 
on  the  vein  a  distance  of  158  ieet,  at  which  point  a  connection  was  made  with  the  west 
drift  on  the  1.200-foot  level,  furnishing  a  good  circulation  of  air.  This  winze  showed 
a  strong,  well-defined  vein  for  the  entire  mstance,  but  no  ore. 

A  drut  was  also  run  to  the  east  on  the  1,100-foot  level,  which  has  now  a  length  of 
290  ieet.  Eighty  feet  of  this  distance  was  run  through  a  broken  oross^nrse,  to  the 
east  of  which  the  waUs  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the  vein  becomes  regular  and 
partakes  of  a  more  uniform  character :  and  at  present  the  face  shows  2  feet  of  very 
j^omising  vein-matter,  with  some  small  streaks  of  galena-ore,  but  of  low  grade.  So 
far  the  prospecting  done  on  this  level  has  not  resulted  in  any  valuable  discovery,  but 
the  indications  certainly  afford  an  encouraging  feature  for  the  friture  of  the  mine,  and 
give  the  greatest  reason  to  argue  that  the  vein  will  continue  persistently  as  the  work 
progresses  downward ;  but  what  the  rebults  will  be,  future  developments  alone  con 
determine. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  a  station  was  opened  on  the  1,200-foot  level  and  a  cross-cat  started 
north  for  the  vein,  which  was  run  a  distance  of  36  feet,  al  which  point  it  reached  the 
vein,  when  a  drift  was  started  west  on  the  vein  and  carried  to  tne  west  line  of  the 
eompany's  claim,  a  distance  of  302  feet.  Here  the  fissure  is  regular  and  well  defined, 
showing  2  feet  of  very  promising  vein-matter,  giving  low  assays  throughout  the 
lowest  Mvel  as  fiir  as  explored.  The  vein  maintains  itself  perfectly,  except  where 
these  breaks  occur,  being  of  full  average  width,  and  its  waJls  ore  regular  and  well 
defined,  giving  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  evidence  of  permanency  and  persistency 
in  depth. 

A  drift  is  also  being  run  to  the  east  on  the  1,200-foot  level,  which  has  now  a  length  of 
117  feet,  the  entire  distance  run  being  through  a  broken  cross-course;  but  the  formation 
is  getting  more  reguhir  and  showing  evident  indications  of  a  near  approach  to  the  vein. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  a  cross-cut  was  started  south  for  the  south  vein  on  the  1,200- 
foot  level,  which  has  now  a  length  of  250  feet.  This  vein  runs  parallel  with  and  lies 
about  300  feet  south  of  the  main  Meadow  Yidley  vein.  The  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
old  workings  in  the  upper  levels  has  not  been  sufficiently  prospected  to  prove  whether 
this  is  a  spur  from  the  main  vein  or  a  separate  and  distinct  one.  The  intervening 
ground  between  these  veins  is  qpartzite,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  cut  up  to  demon- 
strate whether  it  is  an  isolated  fragment  or  a  continuous  port  of  the  country-rock. 

Prospecting  operations  in  the  upper  levels  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during 
the  year.  The  undeveloped  portions  of  the  mine  to  the  east  and.  west  of  No.  3  shatt 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  explored,  but  so  for  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
uncover  any  paying  bodies  of  ore.  The  east  drift  on  ninth  level  has  been  carried 
ahead  a  distance  ox  1,144  feet.    Three  hundred  feet  of  this  distance  were  run  through 
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a  broken  croes-coarse,  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  showed  a  regular,  well-defined 
vein,  with  an  average  width  of  3  feet.  The  filling  between  the  walls  showed  some 
flattering  indications  in  places,  bat  at  present  the  Ibrmation  does  not  look  very  prom- 
ising for  ore. 

A  winze  is  being  snnk  irom  this  drift  400  feet  east  of  No.  3  shaft,  which  has  now  a 
depth  of  172  feet ;  the  entire  distance  sunk  shows  a  continuous  fissure  varying  m  width 
frofn  10  to  30  inches,  occasionally  showing  some  very  promising  yein-matter,  but  very 
little  ore. 

A  drift  was  started  to  the  west  on  the  ninth  level,  and  carried  ahead  on  the  vein  to 
the  west  line  of  the  company's  claim,  a  distance  of  291  feet.  The  entire  distance  run 
showed  a  strong,  well-defined  vein,  with  some  small  strata  of  base  ore,  but  of  low 
grade.  A  raise  was  started  from  this  drift  about  50  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  ttie 
company's  claim,  which  was  carried  up  a  dist^itoce  of  65  feet,  at  which  point  a  very 
good  streak  of  ore  2  feet  in  width  was  developed.  In  raising  on  it  the  walls  of  the 
fissure  diverged  until  the  vein  showed  a  width  of  8  feet,  when  the  ore  became  more 
widely  diifue^  throughout  the  general  filling  of  the  vein,  and  as  the  work  progressed 
the  ore  gradually  died  out  in  a  large  body  ot  barren  vein-matter. 

A  winze  was  started  from  this  drift  210  feet  west  of  the  shaft,  and  carried  down  on 
the  vein  a  distance  of  110  feet,  where  a  connection  was  made  with  the-  west  drift  on 
the  1,000-foot  level ;  here  the  vein  is  strone  and  well-defined,  but  comparatively  barren. 

The  cross-cut  which  was  being  run  for  the  south  vein  on  the  ninth  level,  which  had 
attained  a  length  of  50  feet  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report,  was  caciied  ahead 
2b5  feet,  making  its  total  length  335  feet,  at  which  point  it  reached  the  fissure^  discloa- 
ing  a  vein  of  quartz  8  feet  in  width,  with  a  stratum  of  good  milling-ore  12  inches  in 
width  lying  on  the  foot-wall.  A  drift  was  started  west  on  the  old  streak  and  canied 
ahead  a  distance  of  50  feet,  where  the  ore  gradually  died  out  in  barren  vein-matter. 
The  drift  was  continued  a  distance  of  114  feet  farther,  making  its  total  length  164  feet^ 
but  failed  to  disclose  anything  of  value,  when  work  was  discontinued. 

A  cross-cut  was  started  from  the  end  of  this  drift  and  run  to  the  north  a  distanoe  of 
35  feet,  and,  not  meeting  with  any  favorable  change,  work  was  suspended  at  this  pointy 
and  a  raise  started  on  the  ore,  which  was  carried  up  65  feet  with  the  ore-streak,  fte- 
quently  expanding  or  contracting  to  greater  or  less  dimensions  as  the  work  progreaaed, 
until  the  ore  finally  disappeared  in  hard,  barren  vein-matter. 

A  drift  was  also  started  and  carried  to  the  east  on  the  vein  a  distance  of  210  feet, 
showing  a  continuous  fissure  varying  in  width  from  1  to  6  inches ;  but  the  formation 
being  unfavorable  for  ore,  work  was  m  consequence  discontinued  in  that  direction. 

A  drift  was  also  started  50  feet  above  this  level  and  run  to  the  east  a  distance  of  50 
feet,  which  work  failed  to  disclose  anything  of  value,  when  operations  ceased  in  that 
direction. 

A  winze  was  started  on  the  south  ledge  and  carried  down  on  the  vein  a  distanoe  of 
105  feet.  This  winze  showed  a  large  and  very  promising  vein  of  quartz  for  a  distance 
of  85  feet,  where  the  vein-matter  gradually  disappeared,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the 
winze  in  hard  quartzite,  when  work  was  discontinued. 

The  drift  which  was  being  run  to  tbe  east  on  the  eighth  level  was  carried  ahead  a 
distance  of  162  feet,  making  its  total  length  473  feet.  The  formation  in  the  face  not 
looking  very  encouraging,  work  was  discontinued. 

A  winze  was  snnk  firom  this  drift  about  300  feeteast  of  No.  3  shaft,  and  carried  down 
on  the  vein  a  distance  of  l6d  feet,  connecting  with  the  east  drift  on  the  ninth  level, 
furnishing  a  good  circulation  of  air. 

A  winze  was  also  sunk  from  the  west  drift  on  the  eighth  level  about  210  feet  west 
of  No.  3  shaft,  and  carried  down  a  distance  of  108  feet,  where  a  connection  was  made 
with  the  west  drift  on  the  ninth  level.  Sixty  feet  of  this  distance  was  carried  down 
on  a  small  seam  of  ore,  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  through  hard  quartzite. 

Tbe  east  drift  on  the  630-foot  level,  which  showed  a  length  of  502  feet  at  the  time  of 
the  last  annual  report,  was  canied  ahead  241  feet,  making  its  total  length  743  feet,  at 
which  point  a  connection  was  made  with  the  south  cross-cut  from  the  summit-shaft, 
furnishing  a  good  circulation  of  air.  The  entire  distance  run  showed  a  coutinnoua 
fissure  varying  in  width  from  1  up  to  18  inches,  but  no  ore  to  the  east  of  the  stope 
being  worked  up  from  this  level. 

A  winze  was  sunk  from  the  630-foot  level  300  feet  east  of  No.  3  shaft,  and  canied 
down  to  the  eighth  level  a  distance  of  112  feet.  The  first  50  feet  showed  a  stratum  of 
very  good  ore,  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  was  snnk  through  quartzite. 

A  cross-cut  was  started  south  on  the  630-foot  level  and  earned  ahead  a  distance  of 
210  feet,  which  work  failed  to  develop  anything  of  special  value,  when  work  was  dis- 
continued in  that  direction,  and  a  drift  started  west,  (on  a  crossing  which  showed  in 
the  drift.)  which  was  carried  ahead  44  feet ;  and  not  meeting  with  anything  encourag- 
ing, work  was  discontinued. 

On  the  520-foot  level  the  east  drift  was  carried  ahead  370  feet  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing its  total  length  520  feet.  This  drift  developed  a  small  stratum  of  very  good  milling- 
ore,  which  proved  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ore-chute  worked  up  &om  the  630-foot 
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level.  Where  cat  by  the  drift  it  showed  a  length  of  80  feet,  Tarying  in  width  from  1 
to  8  inches,  narrowing  down  at  both  ends,  and  at  a  distance  of  40  feet  above  the  level 
it  finally  disappeared  m  barren  vein-matter. 

On  the  440-foot  level  a  drift  was  run  to  the  west  a  distance  of  55  feet,  which  failed 
to  disclose  anything  of  value,  when  work  was  discontinued  in  that  direction,  and  a 
raise  started  and  carried  up  on  the  vein  a  distance  of  &4  feet,  when  a  drift  was  started 
west  from  top  of  raise  and  run  a  distance  of  71  feet.  This  prospecting  failed  to  reveal 
ore  in  paying  quantities,  and  work  was  discontinued. 

The  summit  or  No.  5  shaft  is  composed  of  three  compartments.  The  two  hoisting- 
compartments  are  3i  by  4  A  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  pump  compartment  is  4  A  by  5 
feet.  V  This  shaft  is  carried  down  in  the  north  wall  of  the  vein  on  an  angle  of  62°,  and 
although  the  work  at  this  point  has  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vigor,  owing 
to  the  extreme  bard  rock  encountered,  but  368  feet  have  been  added  to  its  depth  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  its  total  depth  1,141  feet  on  the  incline.  At  our  present  rate  of 
progress  it  will  probably  take  about  seven  months  to  reach  the  present  level  of  the 
bottom  of  No.  3  shaft. 

A  drift  was  started  from  this  shaft  about  500  feet  from  the  surface  and  run  to  the 
west,  following  the  vein  a  distance  of  188  feet,  showing  a  strong,  well-defined  fissure, 
-with  2  feet  of  vein-matter,  but  no  ore. 

Two  cross-cuts  were  run  south  from  this  shaft  to  the  vein  for  ventilation,  one  at 
the  fifth  level  corresponding  with  the  630-foot  level  iu  No.  3  shaft,  a  distance  of  45 
feet*,  and  another  at  the  sixth  level  corresponding  with  the  ninth  level  of  No.  3  shaft, 
A  distance  of  35  feet  through  quartzite. 

The  sinking  of  No.  7  shiSt  was  discontinued  last  August,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
continue  it  downward,  as  the  eastern  portion  of  the  company's  ground  could  be  pros- 
]^ected  at  a  much  less  expense  from  No.  5  shaft.  Some  little  prospecting  has  been  done 
irom  No.  7  shaft,  but  so  far  our  operations  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  west  drift  which  was  started  from  third  station.  No.  7  shaft,  was  carried  ahead 
-S^  feet,  making  its  total  length  112  feet.  The  formation  not  looking  promising,  work 
was  suspended  and  a  cross-cut  run  to  the  north  from  the  end  of  this  drift,  a  distance  of 
47  feet ;  and  not  meeting  with  any  favorable  indications,  work  was  discontinued. 

A  prospect-drift  was  started  from  fourth  station,  No.  7  shaft,  and  run  to  the  east  a 
'distance  of  187  feet  through  a  large  block  of  unexplored  ground ;  but  failing  to  meet 
with  anything  encouraging,  work  was  suspended. 

The  drift  which  was  being  run  to  the  west  on  eighth  level.  No.  7  shaft,  was  extended 
a  distance  of  478  feet,  making  its  total  length  713  feet.  The  entire  distance  run  showed 
a  regular,  well-defined  fissure,  with  an  average  width  of  18  inches ;  but  during  its  prog- 
ress nothing  of  a  particularly  encouraging  nature  was  brought  to  view,  and  work  was 
-discontiuued  in  that  direction. 

At  the  present  time  our  resources  for  ore  are  limited  to  the  520-foot  level,  and  the 
success  of  the  present  year's  operations  will  depend  upon  developments  in  the  unex- 
plored ground  to  the  east  of  No.  3  shaft ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  further  ex- 
plorations in  and  about  the  apparently  exhausted  sections  of  the  mine  will,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  similar  cases  in  times  past^  open  up  some  additions  to  what  is  now  in  sight. 
But  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  what  is  anticipated  will  be  brought  to  light  at  a  not  very 
remote  time  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  mine  not  yet  prospect^  The  distribution  of 
the  ore  through  the  vein  is  variable,  sometimes  occurring  in  seams  a  few  inches  in 
width,  with  intervening  strata  of  poor  rock ;  sometimes  it  is  found  distributed  through 
the  entire  vein,  and  at  other  times  it  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  trace,  but  is  generally 
found  in  bunches  or  irregularly-shaped  deposits,  which  are  usuidly  found  on  one  wall 
^r  the  other,  but  do  not  seem  to  follow  either  uniformly. 

The  upper  levels,  although  to  a  great  extent  worked  over  several  times,  have,  never- 
1;heless,  furnished  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  considerable  rev- 
'enue  has  been  derived  from  contracts  let  to  individual  prospectors,  by  which  they 
were  allowed  to  extract  ore  from  the  abandoned  levels  oi  the  mine  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, paying  the  company  40  per  cent,  of  all  ore  extracted,  and  the  other  60  per  cent, 
to  be  workecl  at  the  company's  miU. 

The  machinery  on  the  different  shafts  at  the  mine  is  all  in  good  running  order,  but 
•entirely  inadequate  for  the  work  required  of  it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  erect  substantial  machinery  for  permanent  operations. 

A  summary  of  the  labor  performed  in  the  mine  during  the  year  shows  the  extracting 
^f  b,224im  tons  of  ore^  the  running  of  6,037  linear  feet  of  drifts,  the  sinking  of  98§ 
feet  of  winzes,  the  running  of  184  feet  of  a  raise,  the  sinking  and  timbering  of  751 
feet  of  shafts,  and  other  general  repairs  in  and  about  the  mine. 

The  mill  is  at  present  in  good  running  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  mortars, 
which  are  getting  pretty  well  worn.  There  has  been  no  expense  incurred  within  the 
last  year,  except,  what  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  mill  in  repair.  There  have  been 
four  new  pans  and  two  new  settlers  put  in  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  which  were  entirely 
w^om  out  and  no  longer  fit  for  use.  In  the  future  I  do  not  anticipate  any  expense  ou 
4h»  mill  other  than  repairs  incident  to  running.  . 
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Of  the  tailings  remaining  on  hand  and  onworked,  there  are  11,000  tons  of  tailings  of 
ore,  which  give  an  average  assay  of  $18  per  ton,  and  of  tailings  of  tailings  there  re- 
main abont  20^000  tons,  which  show  an  average  assay  of  $12  per  ton. 

To  this  I  add  the  following  table  from  the  superintendent's  report : 

Condensed  statement  of  cost  of  production^  4ko.^  for  company  year^  from 

August  1, 1873,  to  July  31, 1874. 

OBB  STATEMENT. 

Tona.       PonndSk 

Ore  extracted  daring  the  year 5,^24      1,454 

Slime  and  tailings 17,239         659 

Cnstom-ore 672     1,234 

Total 23,136      1,347 

Ore  worked  by  Company  during  year,  pins  moisture,  tailings,  and  ons- 
tom-ore 23,136     1,347 

COST  FBB  TOK. 

Extracting (22  19.3 

Prospecting,  improvements,  and  sundries • 48  87.3 

Reduction 13  74.8 

Total  cost  of  ore  per  ton 84  81.4 

Avenge  yield  of  ore  per  ton • 97  02.0 

Average  yield  of  ore  and  tailings  per  ton 30  42.0 

WOBK  or  AflSAT-OFFICB. 

Number  of  troy  ounces  of  bnllion  before  melting,  fine  and  base 1, 553, 985.00 

Number  of  troy  ounces  of  bullion  after  melting,  fine  and  base 1, 514, 881.50 

Average  loss  in  melting,  per  cent.,  fine  and  base 2.58 

Number  of  ore-assavs  made  ..« 4,254.00 

Number  of  bars  bullion  made^  fine  an^base 790.00 

The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following  interesting  summary  of 
the  operations  for  the  year : 
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At  the  Baymond  &  Ely  mine  the  namber  of  tons  of  ore  extracted 
daring  the  year  was  far  less  than  in  any  previous  year  daring  the  exist- 
ence of  the  company.  The  disbursements  greatly  exceeded  the  receipts, 
and  assessments  became  necessary.  A  large  amount  of  tailings  was 
worked  daring  the  year,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  small  quantity, 
on  hand.  The  original  ground  of  the  company  has  been  explored  to 
a  depth  of  1,200  feet,  where  a  strong  body  of  water  was  encountered, 
necessitating  the  employment  of  pumping-machinery.  This  machinery 
was  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  not  yet  fully  in  position. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Day,  the  superin- 
tendent, made  to  the  president  and  directors  on  December  31, 1874 : 

I  hfeiewifh  Teepeotfally  sabinit  for  your  consideration  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  company's  property,  and  a  detaUed  statement  of  the  work  at  the  mine  and  mills 
of  the  company  for  the  year  1874 : 

Amonnt.of  ore  extracted,  tons 3,25&^i\ftr 

Amount  sent  to  mills,  tons 3,085ip(f\{^ 

Amount  reduced  at  mills,  tons • 3,266^J^ 

Average  assiay- value  per  ton t77/i9 

Average  percentage  obtained 62.3 

Bullion  produced  from  ore •- *- $162,460.90 

Amount  of  tailings  reduced,  tons 49, 454iBu9 

Average  assay-value  per  ton $31.50 

Average  percentage  obtained 32.7 

Bullion  produced  from  tailings $510,590.37 

Total  amount  of  bullion  from  all  sources $673,051.27 

COST  OF  MINING  ORB  PER  TON. 

Extracting $23  06 

Prospecting  and  dead-work 50  06 

Improvements  and  repairs 36 

Sundries 5  77 

$79  25 

Cost  of  milling  ore  and  tailings  per  ton 4  98 

Cost  of  ore-transportation  per  ton 4  00 

Work  at  ihe  mine, — The  Liglitner  shaft  has  attained  a  total  depth  of  1,214  feet.  At 
this  point  the  flow  of  water  into  the  shaft  became  so  great  that  all  further  attempts 
at  sinking  were  abandoned  until  suitable  machinery  coulcl  be  erected  to  free  the  shaft 
£n>m  water.  Extensive  works  of  exploration  have  been  made  on  the  seventh,  eight h, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  levels  without  producing  important  results.  The  west 
ground,  that  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the  company,  gives  fair  promise 
of  yielding  ore  in  paying  quantities  above  the  water-level.  At  tne  water-level  the 
vein  has  been  drifted  upon  a  distance  of  about  700  feet.  Throughout  this  entire  dis- 
tance the  fissure  is  strong  and  well  defined,  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  strike  and 
dip,  and  showing  other  general  characteristics  which  are  highly  encouraging  for  deeper 
explorations. 

The  improvements  at  the  mine  consist  principally  in  the  erection  of  powerful  pump- 
ing-machinery, with  machine-shop,  foundery,  and  other  needed  accessories,  the  whole 
being  very  complete. 

At  the  mills  there  have  been  no  improvements  made  further  than  making  necessary 
repairs.  Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  Government  patent  to  the  mill-sites 
and  water-rights  of  the  company. 

In  conclusion,  I  wiU  say  that,  although  the  year  just  closed  has  not  been  productive 
of  satisfactory  results,  there  is  in  the  present  situation  much  to  inspire  hope  for  the 
future,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  6re  the  close  of  another  year  the  Baymond  & 
Ely  Company  will  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

The  following  table  Is  worthy  of  careful  stndy,  as  showing  clearly  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  expense  of  mining  and  reducing  ores  and 
of  dead- work  in  this  region : 
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Statement  ofhullion  produced  for  aooownt  of  the  oompany,for  year  ending  December  31, 1874. 


Months. 


16T4. 
Jantuury.... 
Pebraary... 

Marob 

April 

Hay 

June 

Jnly 

Angost 

September  ^ 

October 

November.. 
Deoember.. 


Komber  of 
bara. 


From— 


4,259 
4,333 
4. 365 
4,4.54 
4,510 
4,574 
4,586 
4,651 
4.660 
4,68S 
4,708 
4^740 


To— 


4.337 
4,394 
4,453 
4,509 
4,573 
4.587 
4,650 
4,665 
4,661 
4,707 
4,739 
4,750 


Is 


10S,54&50 
76, 078. 50 
80,486.00 
74. 616. 50 
9S,  474. 00 
S3, 164. 00 

105,510.00 
S4,035.00 
25^938.00 
40, 476. 00 
51,469.50 
3i6M.0O 

733.40a  00 


Uneneaa. 


I!- 


001.33 

001.51 

000.88 

001. 

008.01 

001.7 

ooas 

001. 

ooa? 
ooao 

001.6 
00L6 

OOLS 


740 
796 
990 
753 
859 
164 
637 
773 
574 
735 
662 

TOO 


I 


1 
1 
1 
1 


|1  15b  06 
9&74 
05.08 
S4.05 
01.49 
14.65 
SI.  88 
84.43 
01.63 
79.59 
98.53 
89.05 

94.38 


Yalne. 


Gold. 


13,905  81 

8,381  81 

1,467  31 

1,537  77 

3,838  11 

783  03 

785  57 

549  05 

421  13 

533  10 

1, 757  74 

1,203  81 

18,163  63 


Silrer. 


1118,548  84 
78,737  44 
83,105  80 
88,785  03 
00, 014  50 

84.789  00 
83,427  59 

19.790  82 
86,005  61 
30, 0C5  44 
48.958  13 
89,691  64 

654,858  64 


TotaL 


•131. 
75. 
84, 
90, 
93, 

25. 
83, 
SO, 
86, 
30, 
50. 
30, 


483  05 
118  65 
578  51 
388  80 
853  61 
5Ui03 
813  16 
339  87 
426  74 
598  54 
715  87 
895  45 


673, 051  87 
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I  add  the  following,  from  the  secretary's  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1874 : 

BECEIPTS. 

li-omJmlaTuses  of  former  fiscal  years  J  {liquidated  to  new  current  balances 

per  contra:) 

Nevada  Central  Eailroad  Company — 
Fiscal   year   ending  De- 
cember 31, 1873 $100, 000  00 

Fiscal  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 15,  1874 139,  522  00 

$239, 522  00 

Magnet  Mining  Company 140, 439  67 

Hermes  Mining  Company 3, 004  80 

Pioche  Phoenix  Mining  Company 3, 180  00 

H.  H.  Day,  general  saperintendent .....  9  00 

$386,215,47 

From  bullion-yield  of  company's  mine : 

Product  of  ores  and  tailings  for  current  year,  as  per 

Exhibit  No.2 :  673,051  27 

From  ore  sales 705  84 

From  water-rents, 600  00 

From  house-rents 360  00 

From  interest 12,264  13 

From  sales  of  mine  supplies 1, 360  00 

From  sales  .of  mill  supplies 483  21 

From  assessments : 

Assessment  No.  1,  of  $3  i)er  share $90, 000  00 

Assessment  No.  2,  of  $3  per  share,  (paid 

in  at  date) 83, 116  00 

173, 116  00 


Total  receipts  for  the  term 1, 252, 155  92 

T7NLIQUIDATED  BALANCES. 

Superintendents  drafts : 
On  San  Francisco  office,  nnpresented  • . .    $56, 153  51 

Union  Iron-  Worlcs : 
Balance  on  foundery- work 19, 902  81 

Baiik  of  California : 

For  advances 49,226  96 

125, 283  28 

1, 377, 439  20 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  baJunce  of  last  fiscal  report^  since  liquidated : 

Superintendent's  drafts $13, 225  25 

Overdraft  on  Bank  of  California 89, 277  84 

$102, 503  09 
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For  mine-properties : 

Piircbase  of  Magnet  and  other  mining- 
ground  $131,111  59 

Law  expebses.  contesting  adverse  claims.      41, 451  84 

— , $172, 563  43 

For  constmcHon  and  improvements  at  mills  :■ 

Cost  of  works  at  Bullionville  for  current  year 4, 785  25 

For  mining : 

Opening  mines,  explorations,  and  extracting  ores,  as 
per  Exhibit  No.  2 253,817  ?1 

For  miUing : 

Bedaction  of  ores  at  company's  mills,  as  per  Exhibit 
No.  2 ., 256,205  78 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures : 

Dificoant  on  ballion  for  oarrent  year 47, 483  87 

State  of  Nevada  taxes  on  bnllion 8,324  92 

State  of  Nevada  and  California  taxes  on  property  ....  5, 006  94 

Insurance-premiam  on  mill-property  ...  4, 600  00 

Telegrams  to* and  from  company's  works 420  64 

Freight  to  San  Francisco  on  base-bullion  yield 1, 000  78 

General  ofQce-^^penses ^ 10,190  35 

For  mine-pump  construction : 

Pumping-machineryj  freight  to  and  local  works  at 
Pioche 199,831  70 

Total  disbursements  for  the  term 1, 066, 733  96 

UNLIQUIDATED  BALANCES. 

Nevada  Central  Railroad  Company $220, 863  53 

Magnet  Mining  Company 61, 079  37 

Hermes  Mining  Company 3, 064  80 

Pioche  Phoenix  Mining  Company 3, 501  52 

Bullion  in  transitu 22,196  02 

310,  705  24 


1,377,439  02 
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ASSETS. 

Mines: 

Panaca  mtn«. 

2  engines  and  4  boilers,  complete  in  place |30,000  00 

BaildingSyinclading  machine-shop,  founder^,  blacksmith-shop,  carpenter- 
shop,  ore-honse,  coal-house,  office  at  mine,  powder-magazine,  water- 
tanks,  &o 34,632  00 

Pamp-improvement 169,296  89 

Snndries  m  nee 9,850  00 

2  horses,  bnggy,  and  harness « %..  1,200  00 

Bwrke  wine, 

Whim-honse  and  apportenances 500  00 

Office  and  fnmitare 3,500  00 

Creole  mine. 

Whim  ^d  whim-honse '. 500  00 

Ponoca  Flat, 

2dweIling-hoases 750  00 

Piocke  CUy. 

1  dweiling-hoase,  lot,  and  fomiture 750  00 

250,978  89 

Supplies  in  store-honse • 5,665  25 

256,644  14 

Mills  and  miscellaneous  property : 

One  30-stamp  miU $75,000  00 

One^-stamp  mill 40,000  00 

Water-ditch,  pipe,  and  privilege 10,000  00 

Office  and  furniture  at  mill  No.  1 1,500  00 

Office  and  store-bouse  at  mill  No.  2 600  00 

Assav-office  and  fixtures,  complete ,     1,500  00 

Blacksmith-shop  and  tools.... 2,000  00 

Carpenter-ahop  and  tools 1,000  00 

One  dwelling-house 250  00 

One  steam-pump  house,  pipes,  &>o 1,500  00 

One  stable,  two  norses,  and  one  wagon 900  00 

One  Fairbanks  large  ore-scales 1,000  00 

135,250  00 

Supplies  in  store-honse 58, 532  42 

193, 782  42 


CHAPTER   III. 

IDAHO. 

Notes  on  the  minlDg-indastry  of  this  Territory  have  again  been  col- 
lected, at  my  reqaest,  by  Mr.  A.  Welters,  saperintendent  of  the  United 
States  assay-of&ce  at  Boise  City. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usnal  heavy  fall  rains  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  snpply  of  water  was  very  limited  in  nearly  all  the  placer- 
mining  camps  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1874,  and  the  annual 
yield  of  the  placers  shows  a  corresponding  decrease  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  quartz-mining  has  been  carried 
on  with  greater  vigor  and  better  success  than  formerly,  and  the  bul- 
lion-product from  this  source  shows  a  decided  increase,  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  faliing-off  in  the  yield  of  the  placer-mines. 

The  whole  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  Territory  for  the  cur- 
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rent  year,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  is  $2,000,000 ;  of  which  amount  Owyhee  Oounty  famished 
$900,000;  Boise  Oounty,  $700,000;  Alturas  Oounty,  $160,000;  North 
Idaho  and  Lemhi  Oonnty,  $250,000. 

Several  new  mining-camps  have  been  established  daring  this  and  the 
previous  year ;  but,  possessing  only  veins  of  galena  and  copper  ore, 
with  no  great  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lacking  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, they  will  probably  not  become  of  great  importance  until  rail- 
roads traverse  the  cotmti^y  and  enhance  the  value  of  base  metals. 

OWYHEE  OOUNTY. 

Owyhee  district. — For  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  I  have  unfortu* 
nately  failed  to  obtain  a  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the  annual 
progress  of  the  mining-industry  of  this  distinct.  All  1  can  say  concern- 
ing it  is,  that  the  various  silver-mining  companies  on  War  Eagle  Mount- 
ain have  not  been  very  successful,  as  is  shown  by  the  largely-dimin- 
ished product.  But  in  most  of  the  mines  heretofore  worked  with  various 
degrees  of  success,  energetic  prospecting  operations  have  been  carried 
on,  with  rather  favorable  results  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to 
these  mines,  some  of  those  which  have  been  lying  idle  for  years,  as  for 
instance  the  Poor  Man,  have  been  opened  again,  and  it  is  expected  that 
some  of  them  will  add  considerably  to  the  product  of  next  year.  On 
the  whole,  the  outlook  for  1875  appears  encouraging. 

South  Mountain  district — ^This  promising  camp,  which  was  described 
in  detail  in  my  report  for  1872,  had  been  lying  idle  for  nearly  two 
years,  when,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  a  San  Francisco  company  succeeded  in 
buying  up  the  only  important  silver-lead-mines  then  known,  and  thus 
virtually  brought  the  whole  camp  under  its  control.  This  company, 
which  is  calledthe  South  Mountain  Oonsolidated  Mining  Company,  has 
since  continued  the  shafts  and  levels  previously  constructed,  and  has 
succeeded  in  opening  up  several  very  considerable  bodies  of  ore  cod^ 
taining  a  fair  percentage  of  lead  and  being  comparatively  very  rich  in 
silver.  The  mines  which  have  been  most  extensively  worked  are  the 
Oolconda,  Bay  State,  Yreka,  Independent,  and  Numkeg.  But  some 
work  has  also  been  done  on  the  Orant,  the  Mount  Hood,  and  the  Larry. 
From  the  main  working-tunnel  of  the  Oolconda  mine  a  cross-cut  was 
intended  to  be  run  in  the  fall  toward  the  large  ledge  known  as  the 
Original,  in  order  to  explore  this  mass  of  iron-stained  vein-matter  at  a 
depth  of  some  200  feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  Oolconda  itself  a  large 
body  of  somewhat  siliceous  and  antimonlal  lead-ore  is  in  sight.  The 
Bay  State  is,  however,  as  it  was  when  the  shaft  was  only  40  feet  deep, 
the  richest  mine  of  the  whole  district.  This  shaft  is  now  135  feet  deep, 
and  levels  have  been  run  along  the  ledge  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  for 
over  200  feet.  Bich,  though  not  very  large,  bodies  of  carbonate  and 
galena,  the  latter  assaying  from  $300  to  $400  pet  ton,  have  been  struck 
in  various  parts  of  the  mine,  the  largest,  8  Heet  wide,  having  been  found 
lately.  The  Yreka  contains  more  ore  than  *  the  Bay  State.  It  is,  like 
that  of  the  Bay  State,  an  excellent  smelting-ore,  but  contedns  less 
silver. 

The  company  has  also  built  a  large  shaft-furnace,  making  one  or  two 
campaigns  during  the  &11 ;  but  as  an  insufficient  amount  of  charcoal 
had  been  provided  to  run  through  the  winter,  smelting  had  to  be  stopped 
when  the  heavy  snows  set  in.  The  company  expects,  to  put  up  a  second 
and  larger  furnace  in  the  spring,  and  also  dressing-works,  to  make  avail- 
able a  very  large  portion  of  ore  which  cannot  now  be  smelted  profita- 
bly, on  account  of  the  abundance  of  gangue-matter  which  it  contains. 
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ADA  COUNTY. 

Some  lodes  were  discovered  this  season  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper 
Weiser,  which  carry  strong  bodies  of  fine-grained  galena,  containing  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  lead  and  about  $20  in  gold  and  silver.  A  strong  pat- 
crop  of  very  fine  copper-ore  has  also  been  discovered  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Pieces  of  this  ore  assayed  in  the  United  States  assay-office  con- 
tained 55.2  per  cent,  of  copper  and  abo«t  $28  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
or»  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalcosine  and  bomite,  partly  converted 
into  carbonates  by  exposnre  to  the  atmosphere  and  moistnre,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  pistazite  and  qnartz. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  lignite  has  been  fonnd  in  different  places  near 
Boise  City  as  '^  float,"  but  so  far  no  regnlar  deposit  has  been  discovered, 
though  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  existence.  The  coal,  in  its 
external  appearance,  much  resembles  cannd  coal.  It  is  hard,  carries 
no  iron-pyrites,  leaves  no  stain  when  rubbed,  burns  with  a  long,  yel- 
lowish-white flame,  and  leaves  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  ash.  The 
only  drawback  to  its  general  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  crumbles  into 
very  small  pieces  upon  long  exposure  to  atmosphere  influences.  As 
wood  must  be  hauled  a  distance  of  eight  to  twelve  miles  over  a  high 
mountain-range  to  Boise  City,  and  accordingly  commands  high  prices,, 
the  discoverers  of  a  good-sized  vein  of  this  coal  would  probably  find  it 
valuable  pooperty,  even  if  it  could  be  used  only  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  only  placer-mining  done  in  Hie  county  amounting  to  anything  is 
on  the  Payette  Biver.  ^me  of  the  claims,  especially  those  of  B.  L.  War- 
riner,  produce  very  high-grade  gold,  the  best  having  assayed  as  high  as 
.942  fine.  The  yield  is  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  A  very  small  amount 
of  gold,  probably  less  than  $1,000,  is  obtained  every  spring  in  Fort 
Oulch,  immediately  back  of  Fort  Boise. 

ALTUBAS  COUNTY. 

The  principal  placer-mines  of  the  county  are  those  owned  by  Pfeiffer 
&  Co.,  in  Hardscrabble  district,  and  those  on  the  Middle  Boise  Biver. 
The  former  comprise  a  large  area  of  placer-ground  in  the  different 
gulches  between  Bear  and  Elk  Greeks,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  water  from 
both.  The  owners  have  built,  at  a  very  small  cost,  4ve  miles  of  diitches, 
capable  of  carrying  between  5Qp  and  600  inches  of  watery  the  ground 
being  very  favorable  for  such  work.  They  have  been  working  the  pla- 
cers now  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  always  with  good  financial 
results,  the  lowest  annual  yield  ever  obtained  being  $8,000,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $4,000,  while  this  year  they  cleaned  up  over  $20,000,  at  an  ex- 
I>ense  of  about  $5,000.  In  working  their  claims  the  owners  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  uncover  three  very  promising  quartz-lodes,  the  Gen- 
eral Grant,  General  Sherman,  and  Poor  Man,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
valuable  veins,  well  defined,  and  carrying  a  strong  body  of  rich  ore  as 
far  as  develoi)ed.  The  surrouading  country  probably  received  the 
greater  portion  of  its  placer-gold  from  these  veins. 

The  placers  of  the  Middle  Boise  Biver  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
general  scarcity  of  water  and  shortness  of  the  season. 

In  the  quartz^mines  a  good  deal  of  activity  prevailed  dunng  the  en- 
tire year,  and  several  of  them  proved  to  be  first*class  veins. 

On  the  Ada  Ellmore,  work  has  been  prosecuted  steadily  all  the  year, 
witii  most  flattering  results.  The  shaft  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wolterd's 
visit  was  down  150  feet,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  start  another  pair  of 
levels.    The  ground  above  the  100-foot  level  was  mostly  worked  out, 
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the  east  level  being  still  in  good  ore.  whi)e  in  the  west  level  the  ore  had 
pinched  out,  the  indications,  however,  being  favorable  to  its  soon  com- 
ing in  again.  The  shaft  being  located  right  in  the  gulch  in  which  the 
lode  outcrops,  following  the  gulch  in  strike,  there  is  of  course  a  very 
large  amount  of  water  to  be  hoisted,  and  the  former  engine  being  inade- 
quate to  perform  all  the  work  required,  a  larger  one  had  to  be  put  up. 
This  was  not  done  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  foundation  con- 
sisting of  only  four  pieces  of  timber  embedded  in  loose  rock. 

The  Pittsburgh  Oompany,  which  runs  this  claim,  is  not  doing  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  mine  would  permit,  if  capital  were  judiciously 
expended  in  thorough  opening  and  substantial  plant. 

To  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mine 
to  the  mill,  a  covered  tram- way  300  ys^s  in  length  has  been  constructed, 
connecting  the  two,  enabling  the  bucket-tender  to  deliver  the  ore 
right  at  the  stamps.  The  car  used  was  constructed  by  A.  Cramer,  fore- 
man of  the  Valley  Gold-Mining  Company,  and  is  a  very  excellent  one,  as 
far  as  easy  dumping  and  running  are  concerned,  a  child  being  perfectly 
able  to  handle  it. 

That  portion  of  tlielode  lyingeast  of  the  Pittsburgh  Company's  ground, 
owned  by  the  Wahl  Brothers,  has  not  been  worked  until  it  was  leased  last 
spring,  by  Jacob  Beeser,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wolters's  visit  he  had  sunk  a  shaft  50  feet  deep,  and  made  preparations 
to  put  up  an  engine  for  driving  the  hoisting- works  and  pump,  which  were  to 
be  erected  and  put  in  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Beeser  intends  to  sink  the 
shaft  during  the  winter  to  the  depth  of  150  feet  below  the  surfieM^,  and. 
to  start  a  level  there.  As  the  rich  body  of  ore  in  the  Pittsburgh  ground 
has  been  followed  up  in  the  Beeser  ground,  and  pitches  toward  it,  Mr. 
Beeser  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  valuable  mine.  ISext  spring  he 
will  also  get  possession  of  the  10-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the  property, 
which  is  now  being  used  by  the  Pittsburgh  Company. 

The  Valley  Gold-Mining  Company  has  been  steadily  at  work  on  the 
Golden  Star  lode,  treating  about  8  tons  of  ore  per  day  in  the  mill, 
which,  by  means  of  a  chute  and  tram-way,  receives  the  ore  directly  from 
the  mine.  It  is  first  broken  in  a  Dodge  crusher  and  then  worked  in  two 
large  arrastras.  The  company  has  a  large  overshot  water-wheel,  which 
drives  all  the  machinery,  and  also  a  saw-mill  attached  on  the  outside. 

Above  the  Golden  Star  are  the  Comstock  and  Confederate  Star,  both 
lodes  which  formerly  yielded  large  amoi^nts  of  rich  ore,  but  are  not  being 
worked  now. 

Below  the  Golden  Star  is  the  Bed-Bock,  owned  by  S.  B.  Dilley.  The 
tunnel  on  the  lode  has  been  extended  40  feet  and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk 
below  the  stope,  where  the  best  ore  is  found.  This  shaft  was,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wolters's  visit,  5  feet  deep,  and  showed  a  finely-developed 
crevice  3  feet  wide,  with  a  vein  of  ore  6  inches  on  top  and  about  IS  in 
the  bottom. 

All  these  lodes  are  on  the  right  side  of  Bear  Gulch.  On  the  left  we 
find  the  Sierra  lode,  1,200  feet  of  which  are  owned  by  A.  Cramer.  The 
lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  33^  north,  and  averages  from 
2  to  3  feet  in  width,  with  a  pay-streak  of  from  10  to  15  inches.  At  a 
convenient  height  above  the  creek,  where  the  owner  has  a  mill-site  200 
by  300  feet,  a  cross-cut*  tunnel  has  been  run  north,  which  intersects  the 
lode  at  a  distance  of  345  feet  from  the  mouth,  gaining  a  depth  of  100 
feet  on  the  incline  of  the  vein  and  91  feet  perpendicularly.  The  tunnel 
was  driven  in  95  feet  beyond  the  Sierra  lode,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
also  the  Chancey  lode,  which  is  owned  by  the  same  party. 

About  110  feet  above  this  tunnel  another  cross-cut  tunnel  has  been 
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driveu  a  little  north  of  east,  striking  the  lode  91  feet  from  the  month. 
Levels  have  been  run  either  way  abont  100  feet,  developing  a  fine  body 
of  ore.  Abont  400  tons  were  extracted,  which  yielded  in  the  mill  at  the 
rate  of  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  A  distance  of  90  feet  east  of  the  point 
where  the  tunnel  strikes  the  lode,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  36  feet,  showing  an  18-inch  vein  of  ore,  which  furnished  26  tons  of 
ore,  milling  $17  per  ton. 

There  are  now  from  30  to  35  tons  on  hand  on  the  dump,  which  were 
taken  from  a  stope  below  the  east  level^  and  are  expected  to  mill  about 
$25  per  ton. 

In  the  Vishnu  lode,  ground  has  been  stoped  out  40  feet  long  and  80 
feet  high,  the  ore- vein  averaging  from  3  to  4  feet  in  width.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  vein  the  ore  is  of  low  grade.  Work  will  go  on  in  this 
mine  during  the  winter,  as  also  on  the  Wizzard  King,  and  Altnras. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  my  last  report  on  the  Idaho  lode,  once 
the  leading  one  of  the  camp,  but  the  owners  expected  to  do  some  work 
during  the  winter  to  hold  the  property. 

On  several  other  veins  of  minor  importance  work  enough  is  being 
done  to  hold  them  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  10, 1872. 

In  Bed  Warrior  district^  work  has  been  going  on  steadily  on  the  Wide 
West  mine,  the  Avalanche,  and  the  Bear-Skin.  The  Wide  West  mine 
and  mill  were  last  spring  sold  by  the  owners  to  Warren  Hussey,  of  Salt 
Lake  Gity,  for  $22,000,  and  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  The 
ore-reserves  above  the  lower  tunnel  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
former  owners,  and  a  shaft  had  been  started  near  the  heading  of  the 
lower  level  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  This  shaft  has  been  con- 
tinued down  by  Mr.  Baxter,  the  manager  of  the  concern,  to  a  depth  of  80 
feet,  and  levels  have  been  run  both  ways.  A  fine  body  of  ore  was 
found,  which  would  have  paid  handsomely  if  the  owners  had  fhrnished 
Mr.  Baxter  at  the  right  time  the  means  necessary  for  tiie  erection  of 
substantial  hoisting-works.  This,  however,  has  so  far  not  been  done, 
and  the  shaft  making  a  very  large  amount  of  water,  which,  together 
with  the  ore,  has  to  be  hoisted  with  a  common  windlass,  the  mine  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  pay  dividends.  Some  time  ago  the  superintend- 
ent went  himself  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  consult  and  remonstrate  with  the 
owners,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  acceded  to  his  demands,  and  gave 
him  sufficient  means  to  put  the  mine  in  proper  shape  for  cheap  working. 
If  this  proves  true,  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  gathered  much  experience  as  a 
mining  and  mill  man  in  South  America  and  Kevada,  will  have  no  difii- 
cnlty  in  placing  the  Wide  West  mine  on  a  paying  basis. 

C.  Jacobs,  who  owns  the  Victor  Mill  and  the  Victor,  New  York,  and 
Golden  Eagle  lodes,  has  done  little  during  the  season.  From  the  Golden 
Eagle  8  tons  of  ore  were  taken,  which  yielded  in  the.Wide  West  Mill  at 
the  rate  of  $42  per  ton. 

The  Bear-Skin  has  been  worked  by  Joe  Kessler,  E,  Clough,  Joseph  Tem- 
ple, and  Dan.  Fitch  water,  who  own  400  feet  in  the  lode.  They  have  run 
a  tunnel  80  feet  long,  have  sunk  a  shaft  80  feet  deep,  and  have  stoped  out 
a  piece  of  ground  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  long,  which  yielded  about 
$  1,000. 

The  Bichmond,  being  70  feet  below  the  last-named  lode,  has  also  been 
worked,  and  has  furnished  some  high-grade  ore,  milling  $75  per  ton. 
During  the  winter  the  owners  of  the  two  lodes  intend  to  run  a  tunnel 
400  feet  long,  which  will  first  pass  through  the  Bichmond  and  then 
strike  the  Bear-Skin  at  a  depth  of  150  feet. 

In  the  Avalanche,  work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously  most  of  the 
time.    A  cross-cut  tunnel  has  been  ran,  striking  the  vein  in  122  feet,  and 
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then  connected  by  shaft  with  the  surface.  This  shaft  has  been  con- 
tinned  below  the  tnnnel  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  shows  a  body  of  ore 
1  to  2  feet  wide,  which,  with  proper  selectioD,  yields  in  the  mill  fh)m  $30 
to  $100  per  ton. 

A  new  company,  styled  the  BiifEalo  and  Idaho  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  John  Tillman  on  the  Itasca  lode,  at 
Eocky  Bar,  and  the  Silver  Tide  lode,  at  Atlanta.  The  superintendent 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Gavanagb,  appears  to  be  the  right  man  for  Eocky 
Bar,  where  living  from  hand  to  month  has  so  long  been  the  general  rule 
in  minipg  operations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  correspondence 
of  the  Boise  City  Statesman : 

<<  Mr.  Gavanagh  worked  gold-mines  in  Korth  Carolina  at  a  profit  when 
the  ore  paid  only  $2.60  per  ton.  He  cUd  this  by  working  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  always  having  large  reserves  of  ore  on  hand.  He  proposes 
the  same  programme  here,  and  tells  his  company  they  must  not  expect 
a  dividend  for  at  least  two  years,  and  must  during  that  time  expend  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  opening  their  mines  in  depth,  so  that  when 
ilividends  commence  they  will  continue,  and  the  working  of  their  mines 
will  not  be  temporary  and  spasmodic  He  is  now  at  work  on  the  Itasca, 
situated  just  below  Bocky  Bar,  and  will  open  it  by  a  series  of  tunnels 
and  shafts.  The  lowest  tunnel,  starting  a  little  above  the  water-level 
of  Bear  Creek,  will  open  the  vein  1,000  feet  deep,  and  a  shaft  will  also 
be  sunk  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  500  feet  below  the  water-level, 
which  will  make  a  reserve  of  ore  sufficient  to  run  a  50-stamp  mill  for 
years.  The  Itasca  is  a  large  and  well-defined  fissure- vein,  and  if  worked 
in  this  manner  will  pay  handsome  dividends.  If  Mr.  Gavanagh's  com- 
pany have  the  nerve  to  back  him,  and  we  trust  they  have,  a  new  era  of 
mining  prosperity  will  be  commenced  among  us.  The  fundamental 
maxim  of  all  successful  mining  is  to  keep  works  of  exploration  well  in 
advance  of  works  of  extraction.  This  maxim  has  been  violated  in  al- 
most every  instance  in  working  our  mines.  They  have  all  b^i^  worked 
in  a  very  improvident  manner,  taking  the  ore  in  sight  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  found,  never  having  reserves,  and  anticipating  the  evil 
day  of  sinking  shafts  and  running  levels." 

In  Sardscrabble  district,  Messrs.  PfeifEer  &  Co.  commenced,  late  in  the 
fall,  work  on  the  Poor  Man  lode,  which  they  discovered  this  summer  in 
sluicing  Poor  Man  gulch.  It  is  their  intention  to  sink  a  shaft  100  feet 
deep  during  the  winter,  run  levels,  and  erect  a  10-stamp  mill  to  treat  the 
ores  from  this  and  the  General  Grant  and  General  Sherman  lodes.  On 
the  surface  the  Poor  Man  shows  a  well-defined  crevice  about  2  feet  wide, 
with  from  6  to  8  inches  of  very  rich  quartz,  full  of  free  gold. 

On  the  General  Sherman  lode,  a  shaft  had  been  sunk,  some  time  ago, 
36  feet  deep,  but  in  sluicing  the  gulch  it  has  been  filled  up  with  gravel. 

On  the  General  Grant  lode,  the  tunnel,  which  left  the  crevice  for  a 
considerable  distance,  has  been  somewhat  extended  toward  the  lode, 
without,  however,  so  far  striking  the  latter. 

The  Dividend  lode,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  last-named,  has 
not  been  worked^  but  will  undoubtedly  be  soon,  as  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  fine  lode.  It  can  easily  be  traced  for  nearly  2,000  teet,  is  opened 
in  two  different  places,  and  in  both  shows  a  finely-developed  vein  3  feet 
wide,  with  7  to  8  inches  of  ore,  which  assays  very  well,  both  in  gold  and 
silver.  From  a  large  number  of  assays,  running  up  as  high  as  $1,200,  it 
would  be  just  to  expect  that  the  ore  in  bulk  will  yield  about  $25  per 
ton  by  stamp-mill  process. 

About  150  feet  east,  and  parallel  to  the  Dividend^^  is  the  Mariposa 
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lode.  It  is  about  4  feet  wide,  has  a  shaft  80  feet  deep,  carries  8  to  16 
inches  of  qnartz,  bat  is  not  being  worked. 

No  work  has  been  going  on  on  the  Ophir  lode,  thongh  it  appears  to 
be  the  largest  vein  of  that  district.  It  can  be  traced  for  aboat  a  mile, 
■shows  a  very  strong  outcrop,  and  is  opened  superficially  in  many  places. 

At  Bonaparte  Hill  everything  has  been  very  quiet  since  the  Bona- 
parte Company  stopped  operations,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect 
for  a  speedy  resumption  of  work. 

Atlanta  district, — ^The  Atlanta  lode  has  been  worked  under  lease  by 
two  different  parties,  Lantis  &  Go.  working  the  Monarch  Company's 
^ound,  and  Doctor  Marshall  and  S.  S.  Mattingly  the  old  Miller  ground. 

The  former  struck  a  very  rich  vein  of  ore  right  at  the  surface,  and 
two  men  have  been  kept  steadily  at  work  there.  The  ore- vein  consists 
of  a  2^-inch  streak  of  very  rich  ruby-silver-bearing  ore,  and  another 
streak  of  ferruginous  quartz,  impregnated  with  native  silver,  about  the 
same  width  as  the  other.  At  the  present  time  they  are  reported  to 
have  over  10  tons  of  this  ore  on  hand,  which  will  no  doubt  yield  from 
41,500  to  $2,000  per  ton  by  proper  treatment..  The  intention  of  the 
lessees  was  to  ship  this  ore  late  in  the  fall  to  San  Francisco  for  reduc- 
tion, but  winter  setting  in  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  pre- 
venting transportation,  this  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  had  to  be 
4eferr^  until  spring.  For  the  same  reason  they,  as  well  as  others, 
were  caught  by  the  first  heavy  snow-storm  without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  mining-supplies  to  last  them  during  the  winter,  and  being  unable  to 
procure  them  afterward,  they  had  to  stop  work  on  the  deep  tnnnel, 
which  they  were  running  to  strike  the  lode  100  feet  below  the  present 
lowest  levels. 

No  work  has  been  done  in  the  level  on  the  north  wall,  which  is  still 
in  barren  rock,  but  that  on  the  south  wall  has  been  extended  50  feet, 
and  a  small  streak  of  fair  milling-ore  has  been  developed.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  difficulties  existing  among  the  owners  prevent  a  vigorous 
and  legitimate  working  of  the  property,  as  the  lode  is  most  certainly  a 
remarkable  one  as  far  as  size,  extent,  and  richness  of  ore  are  concerned. 
Under  sound  and  economical  management,  backed  by  sufficient  capital 
to  open  .the  mine  properly,  and  to  erect  works  snitable  for  the  benefici- 
ation  of  the  ore.  the  reputation  of  the  Atlanta  lode  as  being  inferior  to 
-only  very  few  loaes  in  the  world  would  be  speedily  and  easily  established. 

The  claim  adjoining  the  Monarch  Company's  ^x)und,  owned  by  Mil- 
ler, comprises  480  feet,  and  is  also  worked  under  a  lease,  but  the  claim 
being  entirely  unopened,  and  tbe  lessees  lacking  the  necessary  funds  to 
properly  open  the  vein,  they  have  confined  themselves  entirely  to  work- 
ing at  or  near  the  surface.  In  a  depression  of  the  mountain  they  have 
run  an  open  cut  across  the  whole  vein,  showing  it  to  be  60  feet  wide. 
They  then  ran  a  level  on  a  streak  of  ore  close  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
lode,  44  feet  long,  which  shows  on  an  average  6  inches  of  good  ore  and 
a  2-foot  streak  of  bluish  quartz,  carrying  some  gold  and  silver,  but  not 
enough  to  pay  for  working  it.  A  quantity  of  the  first-class  ore  taken 
•ont  in  running  this  level  has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  but  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  the  returns,  which,  however,  sure  expected  to  be  not  less 
than  $500  per  ton.  This  level  has  been  run  northeast  from  the  cross-cut. 
On  the  northwest  side  there  is  a  vein  of  ore  16  inches  in  width,  which 
averages  $100  per  ton,  but  is  not  worked  at  present.  A  cross-cut  tun- 
nel has  been  run  by  the  original  owners  135  feet,  which,  when  completed 
to  a  length  of  300  feet,  will  strike  the  vein  a  little  over  100  feet  below  the 
present  workings;  but  lack  of  means  prevents  the  lessees  from  availing 
tiiemselves  of  the  facilities  thus  given  them  to  open  the  mine  properly* 
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West  of  the  Miller  ground  tlie  Atlanta  is  claimed  for  920  feet  more  iu 
different  small  claims ;  then  the  ontcrop  disappears  for  perhaps  800  or 
1,000  feet,  bat  re-appears  on  the  south  side  of  Atlanta  Mountain,  which 
slopes  toward  Yuba  Biver.  The  lode  is  taken  up  here  as  the  William 
Tell  lode,  and  claimed  for  a  distance  of  2,600  feet.  The  immense  outcrop, 
averaging  from  50  to  60  feet  in  width  and  sticking  clear  out  of  the  ground, 
sometimes  8  to  10  feet  high,  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
quite  a  distance  downward,  and  though  no  work  amounting  to  anything 
has  been  expended  on  this  lode  to  show  and  establish  its  '^ue,  there  is 
every  probability  that  proper  development  will  prove  this  part  of  the 
Atlanta  as  good  as  the  rest. 

A  short  distance  above  the  Monarch  Company's  claim  is  the  Last  - 
Chance  lode,  owned  and  worked  by  E.  Heath.  He  has  run  a  level  on 
the  vein  175  feet  long,  the  latter  portion  of  which  is,  however,  partly 
caved  in  for  a  distance  of  about  40  feet.  The  vein  runs  northeast  and 
southwest,  pitches  south,  and  is  about  4  feet  wide.  The  pay-streak  is 
about  6  inches  wide,  and  will  mill  $50  per  ton.  A  little  stoping  has 
been  done,  and  there  fixe  a  few  tons  of  good  milling-ore  on  the  dumps. 
By  many  persons  the  Last  Chance  lode  is  considen^  a  spur  or  branch 
of  the  Atlanta,  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  belief  is  without  foundation,  as 
the  former  dips  south  and  is  a  gold-bearing  vein,  while  the  Atlanta  dips 
north  and  carries  principally  silver-ores  proper.  There  is  a  difference 
of  about  2(P  in  the  strike  of  the  two  lodes. 

About  50  feet  north  of  the  Atlanta  is  the  Silver  Tide  lode,  formerly 
owned  b^  John  L.  Tillman,  but  now  by  the  Buffalo  and  Idaho  Gold  and 
Silver  Mning  Company.  In  the  summer  a  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  lode 
22  feet  deep.  This,  however,  went  outside  of  the  south  wall.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  and  the  large  amount  of  water  in  it,  it  was  abandoned,  and 
a  cross-cut  tunnel  was  run  110  feet  long,  which  the  company  intends  to 
extend  this  winter  100  feet  farther,  in  order  to  strike  the  vein.  The 
lode  shows  a  large  and  bold  outcrop,  and,  in  an  open  cut  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  a  streak  of  very  good-looking  ore.  The 
best  ore  assays  about  $200  per  ton. 

The  Eclipse  lode  is  a  little  north  of  the  Silver  Tide,  shows  very  little 
development,  and  no  work  will  be  done  beyond  representing  it. 

On  the  Leonora  lode,  the  cross-cut  tunnel  has  struck  the  vein,  and  a 
level  has  been  run  for  50  feet  along  the  vein,  developing  a  pay-streak 
of  2  to  3  feet  of  average  milling-ore.  Besides  this  no  work  has  been 
done  on  the  lode  the  whole  year. 

On  the  Tahoma  lode,  the  shaft,  6  by  12  feet,  has  been  sunk  down  96 
feet.  The  vein  was  left  at  a  depth  of  63  feet,  in  order  to  get  a  perpen- 
dicular hoisting-shaft.  Down  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  the  whole  vein  was 
taken  out,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  ton.  The  south  wall  is 
well  developed.  The  north  wall  has  never  been  reached,  though  the 
shaft  was  started  8  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  which  comes  in 
right  under  the  shaft,  being  103  feet  below  its  month.  For  about  30 
feet  it  runs  on  the  vein,  and  some  very  good  ore  was  taken  out  while 
running  this  portion.  Afterward  it  leaves  the  vein  and  runs  the  whole 
remaining  distance  in  a  cigsag  course,  the  owners  having  apparently 
changed  their  minds  many  times  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  furnishing  a  flue  example  of  how  tunnels  ought  not  to  be 
run. 

In  the  Stanley  lode,  Ostrom  &  Marshall  had  fbr  about  two  months 
four  men  at  work  at  the  surface,  sinking  the  shaft  down  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet.  A  small  i>ortion  of  the  ore  obtained  was  worked,  but  the  yield 
was  not  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wolters.    From  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
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rest  of  the  ore  Btill  lies  in  the  mill  nnworked,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  first  lot  did  not  pay  for  milling. 

This  lode  and  the  Tahoma  are  on  the  same  vein.  The  first  comprises 
the  original  location  of  1,000  feet.  The  first  extension,  also  1,000  feet,  is 
owned  by  Davis  &  Weed,  the  former  having  800,  the  latter  200  feet ;  and 
the  second  extension,  again,  1,000  feet,  now  known  as  the  Tahoma,  is 
owned  by  Davis,  Casey,  Dolan  &  Newton.  On  the  first  extension  some 
sluicing  has  been  done,  yielding  the  owners  of  the  Tahoma  enough  to 
make  a  living  while  they  carry  on  the  necessary  dead- work  in  their  lode, 
though  they  have  to  collect  water  all  day  in  a  small  reservoir,  in  order  to 
get  a  supply  for  sluicing  from  one  to  two  hours.  In  working  this  claim 
they  have  uncovered  another  lode,  which  they  call  the  Potosi,  but  noth- 
ing has  so  far  been  done  with  it. 

In  the  new  mining-camp  on  Wood  Eiver  very  little  has  been  done 
this  season.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  lodes  which  carry  a  large 
amount  of  pure  and  high-grade  galena,  rich  in  silver,  and  if  the  much- 
talkedof  construction  of  the  Portland,  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake  Bailroad 
should  ever  become  an  accomplished  fact,  Wood  Kiver  is  certain  to 
become  a  flourishing  camp. 

BOISE  COUNTY. 

The  mining-interest  of  this  county,  depending  more  than  any  other 
on  the  yield  of  placer-claims,  has  of  course  suffered  most  by  the  scarcity 
of  water  and  shortness  of  the  season,  and  the  production  from  that 
source  will  this,  year  probably  fall  considerably  short  of  $500,000. 

In  quartz-mining  there  has  been  about  the  usual  amount  of  activity. 
At  Quartzburg  the  Gold  Hill  Company  has  been  mining  steadily.  The 
level  started  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  gulch  has  been  extended  1,000 
feet  during  the  year,  and  is  in  now  altogether  1,800  feet.  After  having 
passed  through  under  the  next  gulch,  where  the  tunnel  was  only  30 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  body  of  good  ore  was  struck,  which,  however, 
gradually  became  poorer,  and  about  October  1  just  paid  expenses.  Stop- 
iug  was  then  abandoned  on  this  side  and  operations  confined  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  level.  Good  ore  is  expected  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  ahead.  The  mill  in  the  mean  time  is  kept  running,  on  ore 
from  the  old  Gold  Hill,  northeast  side  of  gulch,  where  the  company  is 
working  in  good  ground. 

An  attempt  made  this  summer  by  a  San  Francisco  party  to  bene- 
ficiate  the  concentrated  tailings  proved  both  a  metallurgical  and  finan- 
cial failure,  but  another  party  had  1,000  pounds  shipped  to  Winnemucca, 
!N^ev.,  and  if  successful  in  their  test-run,  may  work  all  the  company 
have,  which  is  now  estimated  at  about  2,500  tons. 

The  lawsuit  of  several  years'  standing  about  the  Iowa  lode,  claimed 
as  an  independent  lode  by  James  Hawley  &  Co.,  and  as  identical  with 
the  Lone  Star  lode  by  Thomas^  Mootry,  jr.,  has  finally  been  adjudicated 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  court  holding  that  plaintiff  did  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  two  lodes,  and  therefore  confirming  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below. 

The  owners  of  the  lode  this  summer  consolidated  with  Eissler  &  Co., 
who  own  the  Growling  Go  lode,  which  is  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Gold  Hill  lode.  The  new  company  erected  a  good,  substantial  lO-stamp 
mill,  which  was  completed  in  September,  and  contains  sufficient  room 
for  an  increase  of  the  capacity.  About  500  tons  of  ore  from  the  Iowa, 
which  had  originally  been  extracted  with  a  view  of  sluicing  it,  aud 
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was  therefore  not  at  all  assorted,  were  run  through  the  mill  and  yielded 
•7,159.89,  or  at  the  rate  of  $14.32  per  ton. 

The  tnnnel  on  the  Iowa  is  now  in  over  200  feet,  and  a  fine  body  of 
ore  is  exposed  all  along.    I^othing  has  been  done  in  the  Growling  Go. 

In  December  all  work  was  discontinued,  and  parties  who  pretend  to 
know  say  that  the  object  in  view  is  to  freeze  oUt  some  of  the  partners, 
there  being  too  many  of  them  to  work  harmoniously  together. 

Swmmit  Flat  district — ^This  district  is  situated  ten  miles  east  of 
Pioneer  City  and  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Idaho  City.  The  thrc« 
principal  streams  of  the  basin  head  here,  and  afford  good  water-power. 
Timber  is  not  very  abundant,  but  there  is  enough  red  and  white  fir  and 
small  mountain-pine  to  last  a  number  of  years  for  mining-purposes. 
The  lodes  all  run  northeast  and  southwest,  dip  to  the  north,  and  are 
generally  not  very  wide. 

The  first  claims  were  located  in  this  camp  in  1863,  when  three  gold- 
bearing  veins  were  discovered.  The  largest  and  most  promising  of 
them  was  the  Mammoth  lode.  Its  outcrop  was  very  large  and  well 
defined,  and  the  rock  showed  free  gold  to  the  naked  eye.  A  cross-cnt 
tunnel  was  run  on  it  intersecting  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and 
developing  a  vein  3  Xeet  wide,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  30^.  A 
10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  water-power,  was  erected  in  1864.  Water, 
however,  being  very  scarce  that  year  and  the  mining  season  nn- 
usually  late,  the  owners  crushed  but  very  little  ore,  and  being  unable 
to  meet  their  obligations,  they  were  forced  to  sell  out  to  Jackson  &  Co. 
These  new  owners  worked  steadily  during  the  summer  of  1865,  and 
kept  the  mill  running  on  ore  taken  from  the  Mammoth,  the  bc^t  of 
which  yielded  over  $75  per  ton.  Further  development  of  the  lode 
showed  that  the  body  of  ore  was  only  about  60  feet  in  length,  extend- 
ing downwMi^  about  the  same  distance.  Here  evidently  occurs  a  faalt 
in  the  lode,  occasioned  by  the  crossing  of  a  vein  of  trap-rock.  After 
the  exhaustion  of  this  ore-body,  work  was  here  abandoned,  and  there 
was  never  an  attempt  made  to  find  the  vein  again  by  following  the  vein 
of  trap  with  a  cross-cut,  but  two  years  later  a  shaft  was  sunk  fifty  feet 
deeper,  which  did  not  strike  ore;  and  there  was  a  new  cross-cut  tunnel 
pushed  ahead  within  75  feet  of  the  line  of  the  lode,  when  lack  of  funds 
forced  the  owners  to  quit  working.  They  obtained  between  200  and 
300  tons  of  ore  by  sluicing  the  hill-side  below  the  ledge,  which  paid  well 
in  the  mill.  Since  then  no  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  discoveiy- 
claims,  but  the  outcrop  appearing  again  on  the  first  extension  west,  a 
distance  of  about  500  feet  from  the  discovery-shaft,  a  cross-cut  tunnel 
has  been  run  here,  cutting  the  lode  70  feet  from  the  surface.  It  proved 
to  be  8  feet  wide,  but  the  ore  was  too  poor  to  pay  expiBuses.  A  level 
was  then  run  toward  the  discovery-claim,  and  when  'th^  line  of  the 
latter  was  nearly  reached,  a  body  of  good  ore  30  feet  long  and  extending 
nearly  to  the  surface  was  met  with.  After  exhausting  this  pocket,  the 
level  was  extended  200  feet  into  the  discovery-claim,  but  no  more  ore 
was  struck.  In  1872  a  shaft,  22  feet  deep,'  was  sunk  in  the  level 
where  the  pocket  of  good  ore  had  been  found,  and  some  ore  was  stoped 
out  which  paid  well  in  the  mill;  but  the  shaft  making  water  at  the  rate 
of  a  gallon  per  minute,  work  was  abandoned  entirely,  and  so  far  has 
not  been  resumed. 

The  entire  yield  of  the  lode,  including  the  float-rock  obtained  by 

sluicing,  is  about  $50,000.    The  present  owners  of  the  disco very-cLaims, 

first  extension  west,  and  mill,  are  Messrs.  Olarkson  &  Brown,  both 

fanners,  who  have  too  little  time  to  pay  any  attention  to  mining. 

The  King  lode,  situated  three  miles  south  of  the  Mammoth,  is  a  well* 
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defined  Tein,  carrying  firom  2  to  8  inches  of  ore  which  mills  at  the  rate 
of  $40  per  ton,  small  lots  having  averaged  as  high  as  (100  per  ton.  A 
tannel  200  feet  long  cnts  the  vein  at  a  depth  ot  60  feet,  and  follows  it 
aome  400  feet  into  the  hill,  gaining  in  all  150  feet  in  depth  from  the  snr- 
&ce.  The  ore  has  been  stoped  out  the  whole  length  of  the  level,  and 
nearly  np  to  the  snrface.  The  rock  in  the  levels  and  stopes  was  pretty 
hard,  and  in  running  the  last  fifty  feet  every  inch  had  to  be  blasted, 
which  made  mining  slow  work  and  rather  expensive*  There  are  almost 
no  snlphnrets  in  the  ores  of  this  lode,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  others. 
The  gold  amalgamates  readily,  and  is  rather  coarse. 

This  mine,  like  the  Mammoth,  has  changed  owners  several  times  to 
no  advantage,  and  has  been  worked  only  spasmodically  since  it  was 
opened  in  1864.  An  8-stamp  mill,  driven .  by  steam,  was  erected  in 
1865,  which  has  been  employed  this  season  in  crushing  rock  from  other 
lodes  in  the  vicinity  opened  lately. 

The  entire  yield  of  the  King  lode  has  been  aboat  $40,000. 

The  Specimen  lode  is  sitaated  about  50  rods  south  of  the  King»  A 
few  tons  of  excellent  rock  were  taken  out  at  the  surface,  but  at  the 
depth  of  25  feet  it  gave  out,  and  no  more  has  been  found,  though  four 
difierent  shafts  were  sunk,  the  deepest  of  which  is  70  feet. 

The  Newfoundland  lode,  discovered  in  1864,  is  100  feet  south  of  the 
King.  The  ore- vein  is  about  3  inches  wide,  and  is  very  irregular.  Some 
ore  was  taken  out,  paying  very  well,  but  being  only  in  small  pockets, 
mining  was  found  to  be  too  expensive,  especially  as  the  rock  is  very 
hard  and  flinty. 

The  Golden  Era  lode,  about  one  and  three-fourths  miles  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  tlie  King,  was  discovered  in  1872.  It  is  opened  by  two 
liunnels,  one  cutting  the  lode  quite  near  the  surface,  the  other  about  60 
feet  deeper.  The  foot- wall  is  well  defined,  but  no  regular  hanging-wall 
has  yet  been  found.  The  lode  is  a  good  deal  broken  up  and  disturbed, 
apparently  owing  to  the  crossing  of  a  vein  of  trap-rock.  The  ore  is 
found  in  sheets  or  flakes,  running  diagonally  across  the  opening.  Its 
average  value  will  probably  be  about  $15  per  ton,  while  some  of  it  has 
paid  over  $100  in  the  mill.  In  all  about  $4,000  have  so  far  been  taken 
oat,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fair  milling-ore  in  sight.  The  ore  is 
packed  to  the  mill  by  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  ton,  as  so  far  no  wagon- 
road  has  been  constructed.  In  running  the  lower  tunnel,  another  lode 
was  crossed,  which  carries  some  very  good  rock,  and  development  may 
prove  it  valuable. 

The  Hog  'em  lode,  situated  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  King 
Mill,  was  located  in  1873.  It  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  for  800  feet, 
and  is  very  favorably  located  for  working.  It  carries  from  8  to  12  inches 
of  good  ore.  Nine  tons  of  this  ore  were  recently  crushed,  and  yielded 
#50  per  ton.  The  lode  is  within  300  yards  of  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Packer  lode  was  discovered  in  August,  1874.  It  shows  some 
free  gold  of  the  coarse  kind,  but  contains  also  a  large  amount  of  iron 
pyrites.  Seven  tons  crushed  yielded  $7  per  ton,  the  sulphurets  not  being 
saved. 

The  Justitia  lode,  owned  by  Ooodwin,  Andrews  &  Go.,  is  situated 
about  four  miles  from  Pioneer,  in  Charlotte  gulch,  being  six  miles  from 
Summit  Flat.  While  all  the  aforemention^  are  gold-bearing  lodes, 
yielding  bullion  from  .670  to  .730  fine*  this  one  is  a  base-metal  ledge, 
carrying  a  mixture,  consisting  principally  of  galena,  iron  pyrites,  and 
jnnc-blende.  The  lode  is  opened  by  a  tannel  on  the  vein,  about  30(4  feet 
long,  which  shows  it  to  be  from  2  to  6  feet  wide.    The  ore  can,  of 
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coarse,  only  be  treated  by  smdting,  bat^  thoagh  there  are  good  looal 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  water  and  timber,  lack  of  capital  has  prevented 
the  owners  from  erecting  snch  works.  A  few  hundred  poands  of  the 
ore  were  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  redaction,  and  gave  good  resolts. 

'So  paying  placer-mines  have  been  fonnd  in  the  Summit  Flat  country 
until  this  season,  when  a  claim  was  opened  and  worked  on  Grimes 
Greek,  about  four  miles  from  its  source,  at  a  widening  of  the  creek-bot- 
tom called  the  ^<  Meadows."  The  claim  paid  well,  two  men  taking  out 
$208  during  the  last  week  they  worked.  In  consequence,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  claims  have  been  located,  which  will  be  opened  next  season.  A 
bed-rock  flume  is  also  talked  of. 

In  Banner  district  there  h^s  not  been  much  accomplished  daring  the 
year.  The  mill  in  process  of  construction  has  not  yet  been  finished,  the 
owner,  G.  W.  Crafts,  having  suffered,  like  all  other  business-men  in  the 
basin,  from  the  effects  of  the  bad  mining  season,  which  prevented  those 
making  a  living  by  mining  operations,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
paying  their  bills.  Work  on  some  of  the  principal  lodes  has  been  kept 
up  pretty  steadily,  and  as  they  are,  in  spite  of  this,  still  very  little  de- 
veloped, Mr.  Grafts  may  yet  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  delay  in  the 
completion  of  his  mill.  This  gives  him  time  to  develop  first  his  mines 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him  but  little  dependent  upon  outsiders 
for  supplying  his  mill. with  ore. 

IDAHO  COUNTY. 

After  Mr.  Leland  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Bescue  lode,  in  1873, 
through  the  courts,  he  formed  a  joint-stock  company,  consisting  of  citi- 
zens of  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories.  Work  was  commenced  by 
extending  the  shaft  below  the  lowest  level ;  but  soon  the  water  came  in 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  erection  of  good  substantial  hoisting- works  be- 
came a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  An  order  for  the  same  was  for- 
warded to  San  Francisco  with  a  view  of  having  the  machinery  in  War- 
ren's early  in  the  fall,  but  very  unfortunately  there  was  so  much  delay 
that  by  tilie  time  of  its  arrival  in  Lewiston  snow  had  already  accumu- 
lated on  the  mountain-ranges  to  such  a  depth  as  to  make  them  impass- 
able for  pack-trains.  Thus  the  company  were  forced  to  wait  until  spring, 
and  as  the  heavy  expense  of  sinking  the  shaft  further  without  hoisting- 
machinery  excluded  the  i>ossibility  of  even  making  expenses,  the  board 
of  directors  stopped  all  work  in  the  fall  of  1873.  In  June,  1874,  the  ma- 
chinery arrived  in  Warren's,  but,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  when  work 
is  suspended  for  a  long  time  in  mining  enterprises,  a  majority  of  the 
stockholders  lost  a  go<^  deal  of  their  original  interest  and  confidence ; 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  assessments  were  not  paid  in,  and  tiiere 
was  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  machinery ;  neither  had  the  com- 
pany funds  to  carry  on  their  work.  Since  then  they  have  been  trying 
to  raise  money  to  put  the  hoisting-works  in  shape,  pay  their  debts,  and 
develop  the  mine  by  further  sinking  of  the  shaft  and  running  levels^ 
preparatory  to  sloping. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  on  any  other  lodes  beyond  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  them. 

LfiMHI  COUNTY. 

Some  work  has  been  going  on  on  several  lodes  in  the  vicini^  of  Sal- 
mon»City,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  special  information  aboat 
them. 
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ONBIDA  OOXTNTT. 

A  new  mioing-district  has  been  formed  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Selton,  on  the  soathern  slope  of  the  Gk)ose  Greek  range.  Lodes  carrying 
mostly  galena  with  little  silver  were  discovered  several  years  ago, 
bnt  nothing  has  been  done  so  far  beyond  representing  them  according 
to  law. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
OBEGOH. 

Operations  are  still  continaed,  as  they  have  been  at  intervals  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  on  the  gold-beaches  of  Northern  California  and 
Oregon.  The  formation  at  Gold  Bla£f,  in  Klamath  Ooanty,  Oalifornia, 
is  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Chase,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  pablished  in  my  last  report.  The  operations  in  California  are 
distributed  along  the  coast  from  abont  fifteen  miles  below  the  town  of 
Trinidad  to  the  vicinity  of  Crescent  City,  where  numerous  small  parties 
are  at  work,  earning  good  wages  by  rude  projects.  The  principal  parties 
operating  in  the  original  Gold  Bluff,  so  called,  are  Greenbaum  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Lower  or  South  claim,  and  the  Upper  Blnif  Company, 
each  of  which  owns  four  miles  of  the  coast.  Greenbaum  &  Co.  have  been 
at  work  here  for  seventeen  years,  and  are  reported  to  have  been  steadily 
successful,  taking  out  sometimes  as  much  as  $25,000  in  a  single  year. 
The  gold  in  both  these  claims  is  coarse,  and  more  easily  caught  than 
the  average  generally  met  with  along  the  coast. 

At  Bogue  Kiver.  In  Oregon,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Crescent  City^ 
a  number  of  small  companies  are  profitably  at  work  on  a  small  scale, 
and  without  the  aid  of  improved  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  here  that 
the  Perseverance  Black  Sand  Company,  organized  in  1874,  in  San 
Francisco,  is  at  work. 

I  quote  from  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  the  following  article, 
headed  ^*  Beach-Mining  along  our  Gold-Coast  :^ 

Oregon  beaoh-mining,  after  an  actiyo  period,  oocarrin|;  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  oream  of  these  deposits  was  radely  sldmmed  on  by  those  in  tne  field,  has 
been  sensibly  revived  within  the  past  year,  owin^  to  the  favorable  results  obtained 
throngh  the  use  of  improved  processes  and  machinery.  It  was  generally  supposed 
until  within  a  few  years  ago  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  |^old  contained  in  these 
beach-sands  was  saved  by  the  sluices,  copper  plates,  &o.,  then  m  use.  But  thousands 
of  assays  and  other  tests  nave  since  proved  that  in  most  oases  fully  four-fifths  of  this 
gold  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  was  lost  in  all  former  workings.  When  thia 
fact  became  established,  interested  parties  set  to  work  to  solve  the  problem  how  to 
separate  these  infinitesimal  particles  of  gold  from  the  heavy  black  sand  with  which 
they  are  associated.  And  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  accomplish 
that  has  vet  puzzled  the  brains  of  scientific  men  or  honest  miners.  The  extreme  light- 
ness of  the  minute  particles  of  gold  and  the  great  weight  of  the  grains  of  black  sand 
rendered  any  process  of  concentration  or  amalgamation,  based  upon  their  relative 
specific  gravity,  impracticable ;  and  another  serious  obstacle  was  encountMrad  in  the 
existence  of  a  coating  or  oxidation  upon  the  surface  of  these  tiny,  microscopic  specks 
of  sold,  which  prevented  amalgamation.  Many  thousands  of  doUars  were  spent  in 
making  tests  and  experiments  to  obtain  an  economical  method  of  working.  Chiori- 
nation  and  other  chemical  modes  of  treatment  were  found  to  be  too  enensive,  but 
they  confirmed  the  assays,  showing  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  sands,  and  stim- 
ulated those  interested  to  further  efforts  to  overcome  aU  obstacles.  A  vast  amount  of 
ibis  sand  was  proven  to  contain  from  |10  to  $30  per  ton,  and  results  were  frequently 
obtained  showing  several  times  these  values.  The  most  extensive  of  these  deposits 
yet  developed  are  located  at  Bandolph,  Coos  County,  OrejgoUf  where  the  claims  of 
MeasEB.  Lookhart  &>  Lane  are  known  to  contain  several  miUions  of  tons  of  black  sand 
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worth  from  |5  to  $100  per  ton,  or  on  fta  ftTerage,  ssy,  of  |15  to  $30  per  ton,  leaving 
«normoa8  profits  for  working  by  a  process  not  costing  more  than  |3  per  ton.  The 
eost  of  mining  the  sand  is  mereljr  nominal  in  most  cases.  Plenty  of  similar  deposits, 
thoogh  of  less  extent,  exist  at  varions  localities  along  the  coast  firom  Hnmboldt  Bay  to 
the  Colnmbia  RiTer»  and  in  fiiot  extending  north  to  Alaska.  The  most  extensiTe 
•deposits  are  those  of  the  ancient  ooean-beaohes,  formed  before  the  late  npheavals  of 
the  coast-line,  and  lying  back  of  and  above  the  present  ocean-beach.  Bat  there  are 
immense  quantities  of  rich  sand  npon  the  present  beach  also,  that  will  be  worked  at 

freat  profit,  as  they  are  more  accessible  and  easier  mined.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of 
lack  sand  in  these  beach-deposits,  ancient  and  modem,  carrying  from  $5  to  $10  per 
ton,  may  be  considered  almost  inexhaustible.  But  these  placers  have  lain  for  many 
jears  almost  unnoticed  and  unworked  for  want  of  a  process  and  machinery  that: 
would  save  this  fine,  flour  gold.  So  many  have  hod  their  wits  at  work  upon  the 
problem  within  the  last  two  years  that  perseverance  has  at  length  been  rewraided  by 
eucoess,  and  a  now  branch  of  mining-industry  developed  which  is  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude and  importance  than  the  public  or  even  the  mining  portion  of  the  community 
are  aware  of.  This  microscopic  or ''flour''  gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  all  oar 
gravel  and  placer  dig^ngs,  as  well  as  in  the  tailings  of  our  quartz-mills,  and  is  lost  to 
a  great  extent  as  mining-operations  are  now  conducted.  The  successful  treatment  of 
the  block  sand  of  the  ocean-beach  is  much  more  difficult  than  of  any  other  class  of 
4iuriferons  deposits,  and  hence  the  process  which  overcomes  such  obstacles  will  easily 
conquer  those  involved  in  ordinary  placer-mining,  and  millions  of  dollars,  now  lost 
■annually,  will  hereafter  be  saved  by  the  new  treatment.  The  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  saving  these  infinitesimal  particles  of  gold  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  light  that  the  current  of  water  employed  in  ordinary  mining-operationfi 
•carries  them  o£E^  their  gravity  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  rorce  of  the 
<mrrent.  This  has  been  obviated  by  effecting  amalgamation  before  subjecting  the 
.eands  or  pulp  to  a  stream  of  water,  which  result  Is  secured  by  evaporating  the 
quicksilver  under  water.  Heating  the  sand  or  pulp,  containing  a  proper  quantity  of 
quicksilver  with  plenty  of  water,  up  to  the  boiling-point,  causes  the  merouiy  to 
expand  and  diffuse  itself  all  through  the  mass  in  minute  globules,  which  unite  with 
the  fine  particles  of  gold,  provided  tne  latter  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  amalgtxraate. 
The  heating  aids  to  remove  the  coating  upon  the  gold ;  but  to  effect  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  amalgamation,  the  sand  is  firot  subjected  for  sbme  hours  to  a  cbemioU  prepa- 
ration, which  is  not  expensive,  though  very  powerful.  The  next  and  final  difficulty  to 
4)0  overcome  is  to  collect  the  fine  particles  of  amalgam  (some  of  which  are  still 
too  fine  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye)  together,  after  tne  boiling,  without  too  great  a 
loss.  The  loss  of  quicksilver  by  the  milu  in  Washoe  averages  about  one  and  a  half 
.pounds  per  ton  of  ore,  while  a  loss  of  as  many  ounces  in  working  block  sand  would 
leave  little  or  no  profit  to  the  miner;  because,  being  amalgam,  the  loss  in  gold  would 
be  too  great. 

The  Perseverance  Black  Sand  Mining  Company,  recently  incorporated  in  this  city, 
Jias  succeeded,  after  spending  more  than  a  yewr's  time  and  several  thousand  dollars,  in 
perfecting  a  machine  for  separating  these  fine  particles  of  quicksilver  or  amalgam 
ftom  the  neavy  black  sand  without  material  loss,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  This  com- 
pany is  about  to  commence  operations  on  a  large  scale  with  the  new  process  and  ma- 
•chinery  upon  their  claims  near  the  month  of  Rogue  River,  where  they  have  secoriBd 
extensive  deposits  of  these  sands  as  rich  as  any  on  the  coast.  Through  the  aid  of  this 
improvement,  it  is  thought  a  new  era  will  be  introduced  into  mining,  by  saving  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  the  microscopic  gold  hitherto  lost  through  the  imperfect  processes  and 
machinery  in  use.  The  ordinary  black  sands,  as  statecT  above,  contain  from  |6  to  $15 
per  ton ;  and  manv  deposits,  containing  thousands  of  tons,  run  up  to  twice  and  even 
^ree  times  these  figures.  The  cost  of  working  by  the  new  method  will  be  firom  |2  ta 
■1»  per  ton,  including  mining,  which  in  most  cases  is  merely  nominal. 

Operations  similar  to  those  of  the  Perseverance  Company  are  soon  to  be  started  oa 
the  Lockhart  claim,  near  Randolph,  by  Mr.  Johp  Bray,  who  has  been  ex{N)rimenting  oa 
4he  sand  with  flattering  success.  The  owner  of  that  claim  is  now  in  this  city  making 
preparations  for  the  necessary  machinery,  which  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  mine  and  set 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  field  for  mining,  this  northern  gold-coast  presents  some  peculiar  advantages  for 
men  of  small  means.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  accessible ;  t&ny  no 
great  amount  of  capital  is  required  for  outfitting  purposes ;  while,  again,  there  is  not 
much  trouble  in  secnring  claims  for  working,  the  chances  or  taking  up  ground  or  bay- 
ing from  former  locators  being  good  at  most  points  along  the  coast. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  enort  made  to  take  up  the  strip  of  ooean-beaoh  between  the 
line  of  high  and  low  water,  under  the  law  of  Congress  granting  to  the  State  all  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  between  its  borders.  But  the  surveyor-general,  acting  ander  ad- 
vice from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Genend  Land-Office,  decided  that  ocean-beaoh  did 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  that  law,  which  was  designed  to  cover  only  the  over- 
awed grounds  along  our  bays  «^d  other  inland  waters.    This  plaoes  these  modem 
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seft-beaoheiL  nrhereTer  found  to  be  aoriferonB,  among  other  mineral  lands  belonging  to 
the  onblio  domain.  .  Hence,  they  are  oi>en  to  location  by  the  miners,  who  may  oocapy 
and  hold  them  under  suoh  local  reflations  as  they  may  themselves  see  fit  to  adopt,  so 
long  as  these  oonfDrm  to  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  General  and  State  governments. 

The  Persev^ance  Gompany  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
employs  a  process  which  was  for  some  time  invested  with  more  or  less 
mystery.  The  following  accoant  of  it  is  belie  7ed  to  be  fall  and  explicit. 
It  was  famished  by  the  president  of  the  company : 

The  sand  is  first  screened  so  as  to  materially  leduce  its  bulk,  and  then  subjected  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  to  a  solutiou  composed  of  caustic  potash  and  common  salt  in 
proper  quantities.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  coating  or  oxide  that  may 
be  upon  the  gold,  and  destroying  sulphur  and  other  base  substances  which  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  quicksilver  to  its  injury.  The  pulp  is  then  heated  in  a  pan  bv  a  Jet  of 
steam,  (beiug  constantly  stirred,)  which  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  as  it  should  not  be 
too  hot,  and  then  the  quicksilver  is  poured  in  aod  the  steam  and  agitation  continued 
ftom  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  when  the  gold  becomes  thoroughly  amalgamated,  and 
the  pulp  is  discharged  into  a  vat  to  cool  before  putting  it  through  the  separating-sluice. 
The  heat  has  the  effect  of  expanding  or  partially  vaporizing  the  quicksuver,  and,  aided 
by  the  agitation,  distributes  it  all  through  the  sand-pulp  in  very  fine  particles,  like  flour, 
where  it  meets  and  amalgamates  with  the  equally  fine  and  universally  diffused  parti- 
elee  of  gold. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  heating,  as  too  much  heat  flours  the  quicksilver  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  perfect  amalgamation,  and  thereby  increases  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  it  together  again  without  serious  loss.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  from  32^ 
to  21S°  will  raise  that  of  about  30  pounds  of  quicksilver  through  the  same  range,  the 
reason  for  this  caution  is  obvioua  There  is  reasod  to  believe  that  most  of  our  mill- 
men  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  using  too  much  heat  in  amalgamating  tho 
precious  metals. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  great  care  is  taken  to  purify  the  (quicksilver,  by  proper 
means,  before  it  is  put' into  the  pulp,  upon  every  occasion  of  using  it,  as  success  depends 
much  upon  having  the  quicksuver  in  good  condition.  Betorting  alone  is  not  always 
sufficient,  as  some  of  the  base  metals  volatilize  and  pass  over  with  the  mercurial  vapor. 

The  last  and  most  difficult  operation  is  that  of  separating  the  fine  particles  of  amal- 
gam and  quicksilver  from  the  heavy  black  sand  and  collecting  them  together  again 
without  too  great  loss ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  black  sand  cannot  be  treated 
like  quarts-pulp,  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity.  The  fine  particles  of  ^Id 
and  quicksilver  cannot  be  wholly  precipitated  by  agitation  or  a  concentrating  motion, 
because  they  are  so  minute  and  light  in  comparison  to  the  grains  of  sand,  tnat  they 
will  not  settle  by  their  own  gravity  throni^h  the  heavy  sand  as  through  quartz-pulp. 

This  difficulty  is  overoome  and  separation  secured  without  material  loss,  by  this 
company,,  by  means  of  a  system  of  galvanized-oopper  rollers,  grooved  spirally,  and 
placed  side  by  side  and  in  layers  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  "  break  joints  ^  and  not 
quite  touch  together,  and  extending  across  the  sluice,  which  is  three  feet  or  more  in 
width.  A  screen  is  placed  over  them  to  distribute  the  sand  and  water  as  they  fall 
upon  thein,  and  a  gatvanized-copper  plato  beneath  to  catch  the  quicksilver  as  it  drips 
from  them.  Two  or  three  layers  of  these  rollers  are  thus  arranged  at  two  or  more  places,  a 
few  feet  apart,  in  the  sluice,  and  drop-riffies  or  wells  are  sunk  across  the  bottom  a  lit- 
tle below  the  copper  plates,  to  receive  and  retain  the  quicksilver  as  it  runs  off  from 
them.  The  rollers  are  one  foot  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
hoUow,  six  or  eight  of  which  are  laid  side  by  side  and  end  to  end,  extending  across  the 
width  of  the  sluice.  These,  as  also  the  copper  plates,  are  kept  in  a  highly-sensitized 
condition  and  free  from  verdigris,  and  as  the  pulp  passes  down,  over,  and  between  their 
multiplied  surfaces,  it  necessarily  brings  the  fine  particles  of  quicksilver  into  contact 
with  some  one  of  them  to  which  they  will  adhere,  before  passing  through  the  whole  of 
then^  as  arranged  in  the  sluice.  As  the  quicksilver  accumulates  upon  the  rollers  it 
drops  from  the  under  side,  and  the  amalgam  is  cleaned  from  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  irom  the  plates. 

These  amolgamating-rollers  and  their  application  to  both  the  cradle  and  the  sluice 
are  the  invention  of  William  Sublett,  of  this  city,  who  has  applied  for  a  patent  there- 
for, and  have  been  freely  tested  by  the  Perseverance  Company. 

Korth  of  Bogae  Biver  the  beach  is  worked  to  a  very  limited  extent  at 
Port  Oxford  and  Cape  Blanco.  Bandol^,  Bitaated  a  short  distance 
sonth  of  Coos  Bay,  has  been  for  a  long  time  an  active  mining-center  for 
this  class  of  mining,  bat  at  present  there  is  little  doing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  the  principal  work  being  performed  upon  the  Lane 
and  Lockhardt  claims,  which  are  located  on  the  ancient  beach,  now  two 
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miles  inland.  These  claims  were  located  seven  years  ago,  and  have 
since  been  opened  by  means  of  tannels,  the  old  beach  being  here  boried 
nnder  from  20  to  60  feet  of  sand.  This  deposit  is  said  to  have  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  aboat  350  feet  and  a  depth  of  abont  6  feet.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  wedge,  with  its  broader  edge  toward  the  sea,  and  tapering  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  a  point.  The  daim  has  the  reputation  of  having 
prodaced  a  great  deal  of  gold,  though,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  this  kind 
of  mining,  the  owners  are  convinced  that  bat  a  small  percentage  of 
what  the  sand  contained  has  really  been  saved.  This  ancient,  or  back 
beach,  as  it  is  called,  though  not  traced  for  more  than  three  or  foar 
miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Randolph,  has  been  found  at  several  points 
np  and  down  the  coast;  and  since  it  promises  to  be  more  profitable  to 
the  miners  than  the  front  or  present  beach,  particularly  considering  that 
the  latter  has  been  frequently  reworked,  and  thus  relieved  of  a  good  deal 
of  its  gold,  while  the  former  remains  still  nearly  virgin  ground  and  bat 
little  explored,  it  is  likely  that  operations  on  the  back  beach  will  be  more 
extended  during  the  next  few  years. 

Eastern  Oregon. — ^For  reports  of  progress  and  prospects  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Packwood,  of  Baker 
City,  and  to  Mr.  George  Oillespie.  In  combining  and  condensing  the 
valuable  material  furnished  by  these  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  separately  the  source  of  each  statement,  since,  in  numerous  instances, 
tiie  B^me  ground  is  covered  and  the  same  £acts  are  communicated  by 
more  than  one  of  them. 

Auburn  is  the  oldest  placer-mining  camp  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  has 
passed  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  prosecution 
of  sarface-mining  with  limited  water-facilities.  The  resources  of  the 
district  are,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  it 
promises,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  enterprise  started  last  year,  to  become 
again  profitably  productive.  A  company  of  gentlemen  from  Marys- 
ville.  Gal.,  purchased  last  year,  for  a  nominal  sum,  the  water  rights  and 
ditches  of  the  Auburn  Canal  Company,  and  now  have  in  construction, 
in  Blue  Cafion,  a  large  flume,  which  will  open  up  an  extensive  area  of 
rich  placer-ground,  which  never  has  been  available  heretofore,  since  it 
could  not  be  worked  without  such  a  flume.  This  new  tenitory,  together 
with  the  accumulated  tailings  of  twelve  years'  placer-workings,  will,  it 
is  believed,  abundantly  repay  the  projectors  and  furnish  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  workmen.  There  have  been  otherwise  no  -new 
discoveries  in  this  camp.  The  past  year  of  1874  afforded  fair  wages  to 
a  small  number  of  men,  the  supply  of  water  being  about  as  usual. 

At  Fort  Sumter,  in  Oimletville,  the  placers  are  principally  worked  by 
Chinamen,  with  a  few  white  miners,  and  are  said  to  have  paid  well  dar- 
ing the  past  season.  The  quartz-lodes  in  this  vicinity  are  idle  for  want 
of  capital  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  All  along  Burnt 
River  the  small  placer-camps,  such  as  Bull  Run,  Winter's  Diggings,  &c., 
have  been  worked  as  usual  on  a  limited  scale,  and  with  fair  results. 
They  seem  almost  inexhaustible  under  this  treatment. 

At  Clark's  Creek  the  force  of  white  men  and  Chinamen  was  not  as 
great  as  last  season,  but  the  yield  of  gold-dust  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  same.  Mormon,  or  Humboldt,  Basin  maintains  its  former  position 
as  a  steadily-productive  camp,  though  the  supply  of  water  during  the 
last  season  was  not  abundant. 

The  mining-interests  of  El  Dorado  district  have  been  for  the  two  years 
preceding  1874  materially  discouraged  by  a  litigation  concerning  the 
Burnt  River  ditch  property,  which  was  settled  by  compromise  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  Messrs.  Packwood  &  Carter,  the  original  proprietors, 
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resQiniDg  possession  and  prosecating  with  energy  the  incomplete  work. 
Bince  July  they  have  bnilt  and  put  in  operation  twelve  additional  miles, 
tiiere  being  an  extension  in  the  upper  end  connecting  with  the  main 
ditch  'j  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  they  had  under  contract  another 
extension  of  twelve  miles  on  the  extreme  lower  end  to  convey  water  to 
Amelia  district.  The  ditch  was  opened  a  little  before  the  1st  of  July, 
and  water  was  run  until  about  the  20th  of  November.  At  least  two 
months  and  a  half  of  the  mining  season  was  lost,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  business  of  the  season  amounted  to  over  $20,000  at  the  rates 
charged;  and  it  is  expNected  that,  with  the  present  improvements  and 
some  additional  reservoirs,  this  ditch  will  furnish  and  find  purchasers 
for  $50,000  to  $75,000  worth  of  water  yearly  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  amount  of  placer-grounds  tributary  to  it  being  very  large.  The 
ditch  is  about  8  feet  wide  at  the  top,  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  2  feet 
deep,  with  an  average  grade  of  about  6.4  feet  to  the  mile.  It  will  meas- 
ure, including  the  portion  now  in  construction  and  to  be  finished  May  1, 
1875,  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  being 
one  of  the  longest  and  best  constructed  works  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  was  first  projected  and  commenced  more  than  ten  years  agq, 
by  Mr.  Packwood  and  others,  and  has  cost,  up  to  the  present  time,  not 
far  from  $500,000  in  coin.  Water  is  sold  at  20  cents  per  inch  for  ten 
hours,  and  is  used  for  the  hydraulic  process  with  a  pressure  of  from  100 
feet  to  125  feet,  and  in  heads  of  100  inches  and  upward  to  the  pipe.  The 
mining-ground  in  El  Dorado  district  is  from  10  to  40  feet  deep.  It  is 
expected  that  this  year,  with  the  increased  supply  of  water  furnished  by 
the  completion  of  the  aitch,  both  Shasta  and  Eich  Greeks  will  be  suc- 
cessfully exploited,  which  will  double  the  yield  of  gold  In  the  district. 

Messrs.  Lynn  &  Go.,  who  own  the  old  Beeves  ditch,  have  cleaned 
and  enlarged  it,  and  will  have  about  two  months^  water  on  the  Kattle 
snake  and  Bich  Greek  ground  from  this  source. 

Messrs.  Gampbell  &  Go.,  of  Quartz  gulch,  have  been  using  125  inches 
of  water  during  the  past  season,  and  intend  to  employ  200  inches  next 
year.  Iron  gulch  has  been  mined  for  years  by  Ghinamen  on  the  bars; 
next  season  the  main  gulch  will  be  opened  and  fiumed  and  piped.  In 
Amelia  the  placers  have  paid  fairly,  but  the  natural  supply  of  water  is 
very  limited,  lafiting  only  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  Messrs.  Bamhart, 
Quinn,  &  Gafifuey,  have  very  rich  ground  on  Discovery  gulch.  Their 
claim  is  said  to  have  paid  $50  per  day  to  the  hand  by  piping  during  the 
short  season.  The  deep-gravel  or  cement  beds  at  Amelia  have  been 
mined  in  a  peculiar  way,  determined  by  the  brevity  of  the  water-season. 
During  the  past  winter  the  cement  has  been  excavated  and  thrown  up 
in  piles,  where  it  slakes  or  disintegrates  by  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, and  will  be  run,  in  the  spring,  through  sluices,  which  are  found  to 
give  very  profitable  results.  Hereafter  water-power  will  be  available 
from  the  Packwood  &  Garter  ditch  extension  to  Amelia ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  will  lead  to  a  new  era  of  mining  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
namely,  the  extensive  development  of  the  cement-gravel  beds,  and  the 
working  of  the  gravel  in  mills  or  pans.  These  cement-beds  extend  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Bich  Greek  on  the  west  to  !^ourth  of  July  on 
the  east,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  inches  to  10  feetand  upward.  They 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  every  gulch  and  creek  cutting  through  them 
has  been  found  to  contain  in  places  very  rich  deposits  of  gold,  and 
almost  universally  sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  working.  The  bed-rock 
immediately  under  the  cement  has  frequently  yielded  from  $1  to  $5  per 
pan.  The  cement  itself  has  been  tested  only  in  the  manner  already 
alluded  to,  by  stacking  it  and  allowing  it  to  disintegrate  during  the 
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winter-season.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  method  will  not  prove,  after 
all,  the  best ;  though,  with  the  continaons  Bnpply  of  water  throaghoat 
the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  confine  the 
period  of  extraction  to  the  winter  only,  or  the  period  of  working  to  a 
few  weeks  in  tiie  spring.  Probably  the  disintegration  of  the  cement 
coald  be  effected  at  any  season  by  allowing  it  to  lie  a  certain  time  and 
occasionally  wetting  it  down.  In  many  places  locations  comprising  from 
50  to  1,000  acres  in  a  body  conld  be  made,  but  the  work  of  mining  in  this 
cement  will  probably  have  to  be  carried  on  with  at  least  occasional  bank- 
blasting,  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  material.  If  it  should 
prove  advantageous  to  work  it  in  mills,  it  is  said  that  water-power  for 
driving  them  can  be  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Packwood  &  Garter 
ditch.  The  resources  of  the  El  Dorado  and  Amelia  districts  will  now 
be  more  thoroughly  prospected  than  ever  before,  and  this  impulse  given 
to  mining  by  the  completion  of  the  ditch,  which  is  expected  to  furnish 
from  1,600  to  2,500  inches  ef  water  daily,  from  April  to  December,  will 
make  itself  felt  in  the  largely-increased  product  of  gold. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Packwood  and  Alexander  Stewart,  whosenamesaie 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  development  of  the  mineral-resources  of 
Baker  and  Union  Counties,  were  the  projectors  and  builders  of  the  ditch 
from  Eagle  Greek,  in  the  latter  county,  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles,  through  the  most  difficult  ground  for  such  an  enterprise  that 
could  have  been  found  in  the  State.  The  entire  line  was  completed 
between  the  11th  of  May  and  the  16th  of  October,  1871,  on  which  latter 
date  water  was  brought  through  and  sold.  It  has  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  region  traversed  and  highly  remunerative  to  its  owners. 

Twelve  miles  from  Sparta,  on  the  same  spur  of  the  Eagle  Greek 
Mountain,  is  the  qnartz-mining  camp  of  Hog  'em.  Gold  was  found  here 
as  early  as  1862,  and  in  the  following  year  the  limited  alluvial  deposits 
surrounding  the  high  peak  known  as  Hog  'em  Hill  began  to  be  actually 
worked.  It  is  said  that  the  snrfiEice-ground  yielded  al^ut  half  a  million 
dollars.  It  is  now  practically  exhausted,  and  attention  has  been  for 
several  years  concentrated  upon  the  quartz-veins  which  originally  fur- 
nished the  gold.  Many  veins  were  found  upon  the  mountain,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  Knight,  Abemethy,  North  Star,  &c.  A 
5-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and,  while  developments  were  carried  on  in  a 
cheap  and  desultory  manner,  it  is  believed  that  considerable  profit 
was  realized,  without,  however,  leading  to  extensive  and  systematic 
work.  The  Summit  lode,  high  up  on  the  hill,  and  its  south  extension, 
known  as  the  Big  Giant,  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  principal 
mining-operation  which  has  survived  to  the  present  time,  and  promises 
to  be  permanently  profitable.  This  vein  was  discovered  in  1870,  and 
found,  though  small  on  the  surface,  to  increase  in  width  and  richness 
with  greater  depth.  Messrs.  Packwood  &  Stewart  having  acquired  a 
title,  have  consolidated  with  it  %o  much  of  the  surrounding  claims  as 
to  prevent  danger  of  litigation,  and  have  prosecuted  the  development 
of  the  mine  with  energy,  erecting  offices  and  other  necessary  buildings, 
with  a  complete  10-stamp  mill,  sinking  the  shaft  to  a  depth  of  350  feet, 
exploring  the  vein  thoroughly  with  levels  and  winzes,  and  constructing 
a  right  of  road  through  twelve  miles  of  Goose  Greek  Ganon,  which 
enables  them  to  obtain  supplies  without  difficulty  throughout  the 
winter.  Up  to  February,  1874,  the  work  of  stoping  above  tiie  200- 
foot  level  had  produced,  from  an  average  vein  of  20  inches  thickness^ 
between  3,000  and  4,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  over  $16  per  ton  in 
the  mill,  or  something  over  $60,000  in  the  aggregate.  The  vein  below 
the  200-foot  level  increases  in  width,  the  average,  fcom  the  depth  of 
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250  feet  to  that  of  300  feet,  being  fully  4  feet.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  at  350  feet,  the  lode  was  reported  to  be  5  feet  wide,  showing  free 
gold  and  salphurets,  and  carrying  a  zone  of  18  inches,  which  is  believed 
to  be  worth  about  $300  per  ton,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  ledge 
is  $30.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  deduced  from  assays  only.  It  is 
expected  that  the  operations  of  1876,  including  the  extension  of  the 
shaft  to  400  feet  in  depth  and  the  exploitation  by  levels  and  stoping 
of  the  lower  200  feet,  will  furnish  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  ore 
per  running  foot  which  was  obtained  in  the  upper  levels,  and  that  the  ore 
will  be  also  richer,  judging  by  the  indications  in  the  shaft.  The  lode  is 
well  defined  throughout,  and  carries  a  clay  selvage  or  gouge  6  inches 
and  upward  in  thickness.  In  this  clay  occurs  considerable  pyrites, 
whether  auriferous  or  not  has  not  been  determined.  Mr.  John  Griffin, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Virtue  mine,  is  conducting  operations. 
He  reported,  at  a  depth  of  320  feet,  that  in  sinking  the  last  100  feet  he 
had  had  to  extract  no  waste-rock,  and  had  been  obliged  to  use  but 
little  powder. 

The  Virtue  mine«  near  Baker  City,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hog 'em  Hill,  I  believe  is  now  owned  by  a  San  Francisco  company. 
Early  last  season  operations  were  suspended  for  six  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  plant,  with  a  view  to  working  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Late  in  the  summer  the  company  started  again,  with  ten 
additional  stamps,  making  twenty  in  all.  I  have  the  report  of  one 
month's  yield,  amounting  to  $16,000,  a  i^um  which,  from  all  I  can  learn, 
may  be  relied  upon,  in  the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  hinderances,  as 
a  fair  monthly  average  for  the  present  year.  The  gold-bullion  of  the 
Virtue  mine  is  very  fine,  being  worth  $17  per  ounce.  Mr.  M.  Hyde, 
formerly  of  Owyhee,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson  as  superintendent. 

The  James  Gordon  lode,  eight  miles  south  of  the  Virtue,  h^  been 
opened  to  the  depth  of  120  feet  in  the  discovery-shaft.  Some  ore 
milled  in  this  mine  yielded  $30  per  ton,  but  active  operations  have 
been  suspended,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  dissensions  among  the  owners. 
Eeports  from  various  quarters  concur  in  pronouncing  the  mine  a  very 
valuable  one. 

Several  new  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Virtue  have  given  excellent 
prospects — the  Ironstone,  Jim  Jam,  Lady  Bertha,  Senator  Jones,  Man- 
ning &  Ellis,  and  others. 

Eye  Valley,  which  has  been  alluded  to  repeatedly  in  former  reports, 
is  one  of  the  few  districts  in  Eastern  Oregon  which  contain  silver-ores 
as  well  as  gold.  The  bullion  from  the  placer-mines  is  largely  alloyed 
with  silver,  being  worth  only  from  $9  to  $11  per  ounce.  The  alluvial 
mining,  though  hindered  by  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  is  regularly  main- 
tained, with  a  notably  uniform,  though  moderate,  profit.  A  new  enter- 
prise, in  the  form  of  a  bed-rock  flume  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
28  inches  wide,  and  32  inches  deep,  is  completed  in  this  district,  the 
owners  having  160  acres  of  mining-ground  and  a  twelve  years'  deposit 
of  tailings  as  basis  for  their  undertaking.  Several  new  discoveries  of 
quartz-lodes  have  been  made  in  the  Granite  Mountain,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  Wild  Baccoon  and  the  Comet.  On  the  Lafayette, 
Messrs.  Davidson  &  Go.  have  done  considerable  work,  and  are  now 
running  a  small  5-stamp  steam-mill,  with  good  results,  on  ore  from  the 
Lafayette,  Washington,  and  Mountain.  The  process  saves  only  free 
gold,  which  is,  however,  somewhat  alloyed  with  silver,  the  bullion  being 
worth  $12  per  ounce.  The  Green  Discovery  and  Monumental  lodes, 
operated  by  Messrs.  Green,  Macdonald  &  Co.,  who  are,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, representatives  of  a  San  Francisco  company,  and  owners  also  of  the 
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Macedonia  and  other  lodes,  are  the  leading  mines  of  Bye  Valley,  and 
promise  to  be,  dnring  the  present  year,  extremely  prodnctive.  On  the 
Green  Discovery  a  tunnel  500  feet  long  opens  the  vein  to  a  depth  of  300 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  force  at  work  in  the  mine  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  only  nine  men.  It  was  intended,  however,  to  push 
with  vigor,  night  and  day,  the  extraction  of  ore,  so  as  to  supply  the  new 
reduction-works.  The  mill  erected  last  fall,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Burnham,  has  five  stamps,  two  Horn  pans  7  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  one  large  settler  9  feet  in  diameter,  all  new.  The  capacity  is  12 
tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  mill  is  located  about  150  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Discovery  tunnel,  so  that  the  mine-cars  can  run 
directly  to  the  building.  It  commenced  running  about  the  20th  of 
December,  and  up  to  the  first  part  of  January,  the  date  of  my  latest 
advices,  there  had  been  no  clean-up,  but  pulp-aiasays  ran  from  $300 
to  $500  per  ton.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  natnre  of  the 
ore,  in  which  wire-silver,  silver-glance,  and  chloride  of  silver  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen.  The  bullion  is  also  auriferous,  being  worth  from 
$2.50  to  $4  per  ounce.  There  were  on  the  1st  of  January  at  the  mills 
about  300  tons  of  ore  from  the  Green  Discovery,  upon  which  mine  the 
principal  work  is  done,  though  the  Monumental  has  furnished  also  very 
rich  specimens.  The  steam-power  in  the  mill  is  adequate  for  a  plant  of 
double  the  present  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  will  probably  be  made 
as  a  result  of  the  present  operations.  There  has  been  considerable 
excitement  over  the  brilliant  prospects  of  this  enterprise,  and  many 
•prospectors  have  been  at  work  in  the  neighborhood.  A  mountain 
or  large  mass  of  gypsum  has  been  discovered,  which  is  interesting  for 
the  present,  mainly  as  a  mineralogical  curiosity.  I  do  not  know  the 
conditions  of  its  occurrence ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  worth  while  to 
suggest  a  careful  examination  in  the  neighborhood  for  rocks  containing 
salt,  which  will  be  metallurgically  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  district. 

Af  Conner  Creek  the  prospects  of  the  mines  are  very  promising. 
Messrs.  B.  M..  White  and  Joseph  Myrick  have  moved  to  this  locality 
their  lO-stamp  steam-mill,  formerly  at  Gem,  and  have  become  part 
owners  in  the  Conner  Creek  mine  on  the  main  lode.  The  new  company 
(known,  I  believe,  as  Wood,  White  &  Co.)  has  now  16  stamps,  5  run 
by  water  and  10  by  steam,  crushing  20  tons  of  ore  per  twenty-four 
hours,  and  producing  $15  per  ton.  The  bullion  is  .827  fine.  The  work- 
ings on  the  mine  are  now  100  feet  deep,  and  the  ledge  is  reported  to  be 
6  feet  wide.  Messrs.  Hover  &  Williams,  on  the  extension  of  the  same 
lode,  have  a  5-stamp  water-mill,  crushing  6  tons  per  twenty-four  hours, 
and  producing  $15  per  ton.  The  lode  is  reported  to  be  6  feet  wide  at 
the  depth  of  80  feet.  The  fineness  of  the  bullion  is  .834.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  T.  F.  Hover  for  information  relative  to  this  and  other  claims. 

The  bars  on  Snake  Biver  in  this  vicinity  are  worked  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  stream  permits,  and  continue  to  be  profitable,  though  [he 
industry  is  necessarily  a  precarious  and  intermittent  one.  The  gold  is 
.845  fine.  Several  parties  are  building  ditches— one  already  completed, 
being  three  miles  long — to  bring  water  to  these  bars.  Across  Snake 
Biver,  near  the  old  Brownlee  Valley,  and  politically,  therefore,  in  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  though  practically  belonging  to  this  region,  a  lode 
was  discovered  last  summer  6  feet  wide,  and  carrying  galena  of  $12  gold 
and  $12  silver  per  ton. 

At  Gem  and  Sparta,  in  Union  County,  the  Eagle  Creek  Canal,  above 
alluded  to,  has  done  a  fair  business,  though  these  camps,  once  populous, 
are  now  occupied  by  a  comparatively  small  population. 
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AloDff  the  western  side  of  Powder  Biver  Valley,  the  Pocahontas,  Rock 
Creek,  Little  and  Big  Muddy,  Wolf  Creek,  and  North  Powder,  there 
have  been  daring  the  season  the  nsaal  sapply  of  water  and  the  nsnal 
amount  of  scattered  placer-minmg  carried  on  by  individuals  or  small 
partnerships,  and  producing,  in  the  aggregate,  considerable  sums,  though 
very  difQcult  to  trace  in  detail. 

From  Grant  County  I  have  no  news  of  importance. 

The  great  necessity  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  improved  communications 
with  the  outside  world.  The  present  general  depression  of  business- 
interests  throughout  the  country  will  probably  delay  the  execution  of 
the  scheme  for  a  railroad  connecting  Dalles,  in  Ore^gon,  with  Salt  Lake. 
But  sooner  or  later  this  project  will  doubtless  be  realized,  to  the  great 
tidvantage  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  of  this  region. 


CHAPTER    V. 

KOISTTAITA. 

The  collection  of  mining-statistics  for  this  Territory  has  again  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  William  F.  Wheeler,  of  Helena,  who  has  furnished  me 
-with  the  following  carefully -prepared  statement  of  the  product  of  the 
precious  metals  and  the  accompanying  synopsis  of  the  mining-opera-^ 
tions  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  : 

Cold-shipments  by  express $2, 511, 276 

•Silver-shipments  by  express,  (refined  bars) 16, 766 

2, 628, 042 
Add  one-third  for  undervaluation,  for  amounts  taken  out  of 
the  country  in  private  hands,  and  values  still  in  the  hands 

of  miners 842, 680 

From  the  various  freight  companies  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  1,580  tons  of  selected  silver-ores  in  sacks  have  been 
shipped,  (more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  the  previous 
year,)  about  two-thirds  of  which  went  down  the  Missouri 
Biver  and  the  rest  by  Franklin,  the  terminus  of  the  Utah 
Korthern  Bailroad,  and  by  Corinne,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad.  The  average  value  of  this  selected  ore  is  esti- 
mated at  $300  per  ton 474, 000 

Total  gold  and  silver 3, 844, 722 

Forty  tons  of  copper-ore  were  shipped,  which  assayed  40  per  cent 
of  copper,  and,  calculated  at  $150  per  ton,  were  worth  $6,000.  At  least 
1,000  tons  of  silver-ore  were  prepared  for  shipment,  but,  owing  to  lack 
of  transportation,  this  ore  is  now  stored  and  will  be  shipped  in  the  spring. 
I  do  not  add  this  to  the  product  of  the  year,  because  nothing  has  been 
realized  from  it  which  would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  means  of  transportation  in  Montana  to  navigation  or  railroad  are 
only  mule  and  ox  teams.  The  distance  to  the  nearest  water-transporta- 
tion last  year  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  to  Carroll,  on 
the  Missouri,  and  those  to  Franklin  and  Corinne,  on  the  railroads,  were 
respectively  four  hundred  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  these 
figures  the  pressing  necessity  of  rail  communication  can  be  easily  seen. 
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For  ten  years  past  do  winter  has  famished  so  mnch  snow  as  the  pres- 
enty  and  it  is  certain  that  this  will  have  a  beneficial  inflnence  on  next 
sommei^s  placer-mining.  A  line  of  boats,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  owned 
in  the  Territory,  will  ran  np  the  Missoari  Biver  to  Fort  Benton  daring 
the  next  snmmer,  and  from  the  heavy  winter  snows  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  navigation  will  be  good  until  fall.  The  distance  from  Helena, 
whence  most  of  the  silver-ores  are  shipped,  to  Fort  Benton  is  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  believed  that  next  summer  every 
pound  of  rich  ore  raised  can  be  shipped  in  good  time  to  reach  an  east- 
em  market. 

The  ores  from  Madison,  Beaver  Head,  and  the  southern  part  of  Deer 
Lodge  Counties,  abotit  500  tons,  were  shipped  in  1874  to  Franklin  and 
Gorinne,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  mnch  larger  amount  will  be  sent  that 
way  this  year. 

The  scarcity  of  transportation  has  led  to  the  construction  of  several 
small  silver-mills,  where  comparatively  low-grade  ores  are  now  being  suc- 
cessfully worked. 

Two  or  three  new  districts  have  been  discovered  in  the  past  year, 
which  promise  well. 

The  following  description  of  the  Olark's  Fork  district  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  discoverers.  The  country  is  at  present  inaccessible  to 
wagons. 

OlarVs  Fork  nUneSj  on  Crow  re8ervation.-^The  existence  of  silver-lead 
lodes  on  Clark's  Fork,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Yellowstone,  has  been  alluded 
to  in  Hayden's  Beport  for  1872,  (published  in  1873,)  page  47. 

From  Mr.  John  Bamett,  an  old  prospector  in  this  region,  Mr.  Wheeler 
procured  some  fine  specimens  of  ore,  containing  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  lead,  which  he  had  found  at  the  headwaters  of  Soda  Butte  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  near  the  east  boundary  of 
the  National  Park. 

Blackmore  and  New  World  mining-districts  have  been  located  here, 
taking  in  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west  and  six  from  north  to  south. 
They  contain  a  large  number  of  well-defined  leads.  The  mountains,  as 
Mr.  Barnett  describes  them,  are  covered  with  washed  bowlders  of  galena, 
and  the  veins,  so  far  as  tested,  are  from  6  to  25  feet  wide. 

A  tunnel  across  the  Mammoth  vein,  in  the  New  World  district,  shows 
25  feet  of  solid  ore,  and  the  width  of  the  vein  is  not  yet  known. 

The  New  Caledonia  shows  a  well-defined  6-foot  vein.  The  Great  Ee- 
public,  Greeley,  Iron-Clad,  Houston,  Woody,  Silver  Zone,  Silver  Gift^ 
Blackfoot,  Shoo  Fly,  Alta  California,  Alta  Montana,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  veins  have  been  located,  but  not  developed.  There  m  an 
abundance  of  wood  and  water  for  all  purposes.  A  few  miles  of  road- 
building  would  make  the  mines  accessible  for  wagons.  The  ores  could 
then  be  hauled  in  vast  quantities  to  or  near  the  Crow  agency,  on  the 
Yellowstone,  and  then  shipped  by  regular  trains  to  Carroll,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, from  which  point  regular  lines  of  boats  would  take  them  to  the 
East.  From  crude  assays  these  ores  will  yield  from  50  to  200  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  ;ind  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  mines  are  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  southeast  of  Bozeman. 

On  Sixteen-Mile  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  Gallatin 
County,  a  very  fine  galena-lode,  carrying  a  fair  proportion  of  silver,  has 
been  prospected  by  a  shaft  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  is  valuable,  by 
reason  of  the  width  of  the  vein  and  the  quantity  of  ore  it  contains. 

A  new  silver-district,  called  the  Silver  Lake  district,  in  Deer  Lodge 
County,  in  the  mountains  southwest  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  promises  well ; 
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bnt  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  sufficient  to  test 
its  valae. 

Wrapper  district^  in  Be^iverhead  County,  discovered  in  1873,  promsies 
to  be  one  of  the  best  silver-districts  in  Montana.  The  ore  is  of  high 
grade,  and  several  hnndred  tons  of  it  were  shipped  last  year.  Several 
hundred  men  have  been  steadily  employed  in  raising  ore  during  the 
present  winter,  and  a  large  amount  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in  the 
spring.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  also  being  done  in  Beaverhead  County, 
in  the  Blue  Wing^  Bannock^  and  Argenta  districts. 

Messrs.  Bahler  &  Armstrong  erected  sampling-works  in  the  Trapper 
district  in  1874.  They  have  l^en  run  successfully  and  profitably.  This 
winter  the  same  parties  are  constructing  smelting-works,  to  be  started 
in  the  spring.  They  are  also  preparing  to  work  the  gold- veins  at  the 
Upper  Silver  Star  district,  in  Madison  County,  and  for  that  purpose  arc 
refitting  the  old  Trivitt  Mill. 

At  Bochester,  in  Madison  County,  where  gold-quartz  mining  was 
formerly  carried  on  with  some  success,  while  for  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  a  failure.  Dr.  Oetchell,  Milo  Courtwright,  and  Mr.  Tennant 
have  again  revived  the  business,  and  by  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
and  superior  skill  they  have  achieved  success,  and  the  camp  has  resumed 
its  former  prosperity. 

In  Deer  Lodge  County,  regular  silver-quartz  mining  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  Yipond,  Butte  City,  Silver  Bow,  Moose  Creek,  and  Philips- 
burgh  districts.    A  large  amount  of  ore  will  be  raised  the  coming  season. 

At  Philipsburgh,  the  Cole  Saunders  Mill  is  at  work  again,  after  a  year's 
interruption,  turning  out  successfully  refined  silver  bars.  The  .process 
is  that  of  dry-crushing,  chloridizing,  and  amalgamating.  The  mill  has 
a  capacity  of  five  stamps,  and  crushes  five  tons  a  day,  but  five  more 
stamps  are  now  under  erection.  The  ore  is  from  the  famous  Speckled 
TroQt  and  other  mines  in  the  vicinity.  A  second  mill  will  be  put  in 
operation  there  in  the  spring.  The  mines  were  described  at  some  length 
in  my  report  for  1872.  The  district  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Territory. 

In  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  the  Ten-Mile^  Bed  Mountain^  and  Vaughn 
districts  are  the  most  noted.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  ore  shipped  from 
the  Territory  last  year  was  from  these  districts.  The  ore  from  Vaughn's 
mine,  named  the  Little  Jennie,  over  150  tons  of  which  were  shipped  last 
year,  assayed,  on  an  average,  |600  per  ton.  Mr.  Vaughn  has  two  other 
mines,  which  appear  to  be  of  nearly  equal  value,  but  they  have  not  been 
as  thoroughly  tested. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Bed  Mountain,  adjoining  the  Vaughn  district, 
are  the  mines  of  Bismarck  Hill  and  Providence  districts,  partly  in  Jef- 
ferson and  partly  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  County.  The  silver- veitis  in  these 
districts  are  nnmerous  and  valaable,  and  were  described  in  my  last 
report. 

In  Jefferson  Connty,  immediately  east  of  Helena,  are  the  oldest  and 
most  nameroas  silver- veins,  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
them  during  the  year.  All  were  described  in  my  reports  for  1872  and 
1873.  Concentrating- works  have  been  erected  on  the  Argentum  and 
Legal-Tender  mines  in  this  county,  and  the  results  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  operations  at  the  Legal-Tender 
mine  for  1874 : 

Messrs.  Lewis,  Ball  &  Co.,  the  owners,  have,  daring  the  year,  .erected 
steam  hoisting-works  of  16horse-power,  at  a  cost  of  |9,000.  They 
have  also  added  to  their  improvements  works  for  wet-concentration, 
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consisting  of  a  lO-horse-power  boiler  and  engine,  a  Blake  ore-crasher^ 
and  a  set  of  five  Cornish  jigs,  at  a  cost  of  $4,t)00.  With  the  new  hoist- 
ing-works they  have  increased  the  depth  of  their  main  shaft  from  their 
160-foot  level  to  the  366-foot  level,  and  are  still  pushing  the  work  of 
sinking.  The  amount  of  ore  raised  and  sold  during  the  year  is  as 
follows : 

257  tons  shipped  to  Freiberg,  Germany,  assay-value,  $284.69 
per  ton $73, 165  77 

169|  tons,  second  class,  sold  to  home  reduction-works,  as- 
say value 13,837  92 

Total,  426f  tons 87, 003  69 

The  works  for  concentrating  have  proved  a  success,  enabling  the 
owners  to  make  firs^class  shipping-ore  from  low-grade  second-class,  by 
separating  the  galena  from  the  zinc-blende  and  gangue. 

The  low-grade  ores  of  the  Legal-Tender  mine  have  been  successfully 
and  profitably  worked  by  the  Kemp  Bros,  during  the  year  1874.  They 
claim  to  have  obtained  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  assay- value  of  the 
silver  in  the  low-grade  ores  of  this  mine,  and  daring  the  present  winter 
they  have  improved  their  machinery  for  working  these  and  similar  ores. 
They  claim  to  have  discovered  a  new  and  cheaper  process  than  hereto^ 
fore  known  of  working  lo«^- grade  ores  at  a  profit. 

Very  few  new  mills  have  been  erected  in  the  Territory  during  the  last 
year  for  working  either  gold  or  silver  ores,  but  additions  have  been 
made  to  old  mills,  and  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced.  Some 
of  the  old  gold-mills  and  several  new  arrastras  have  been  successfully  at 
work  on  quartz  from  the  older  well-developed  mines  of  the  Territory. 

Among  these  mills  are  those  at  the  Red  Bluff,  Mother  Hendricks,  and 
Lost  mines;  Gissler  &  Zin's  new  20stamp  mill  for  crushing  gold- 
quartz,  in  Madison  County ;  the  mills  at  the  Gable  mine,  in  Deer  Lodge 
County;  those  at  Unionville,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  County ;  and  the 
mill  of  Blacker  &  Keating,  at  Badersburgh,  in  Jefferson  County. 

At  the  Bumley  lead,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  my  last  re]K)rt, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Boulder  Biver,  in  Jefferson  County,  work  has 
been  actively  prosecuted  during  the  past  summer.  In  running  across 
the  vein  but  one  wall-rock  has  been  foddd  in  a  distance  of  60  feet. 
Over  a  thousand  tons  of  ore  now  lie  on  the  dump.  This  ore  carries 
about  50  per  cent  of  galena  and  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The 
proprietors  intend  to  erect  smelting-works  in  the  spring  to  reduce  their 
ores. 

Near  Jefferson  City,  William  l^Towlan,  one  of  the  men  who  by  their 
persistent  endeavors  have  proved  their  faith  in  the  mines  of  the  country, 
has  put  in  operation  a  smelter  during  this  winter,  which  furnishes  now 
considerable  "  base  bullion." 

A  water-power  has  been  completed  at  Jefferson  City,  which  is  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  Stetefeldt  furnace.  The  works  are  intended 
to  be  in  operation  in  the  summer. 

The  yield  from  gold-quartz,  by  mills  and  arrastras,  I  believe  to  exceed 
that  of  former  years.  It  is  steadily  increasing,  while  it  is  evident  that 
gold-placer  mining  is  on  the  decrease. 

Messrs.  Blacker  &  Keating,  in  Jefferson  County,  and  the  National 
Mining  and  Exploring  Company  at  XTnionville,  near  Helena,  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke  County,  have  uniformly,  for  half  a  dozen  years  past,  been 
the  most  successful  gold-quartz  miners  in  the  Territor5\  The  first  party 
has  cleared  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  latter  about  $100,000^ 
per  year  for  several  years  past. 
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Daring  last  fall  the  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company  of 
Unionville  has  procured  new  machinery  of  every  description  for  devel- 
oping its  mine.  A  new  engine  and  iron  track,  with  iron  cars,  for  hoisting 
and  dumping  its  ores,  a  new  pulsometer  for  pumping,  and  two  new 
Burleigh  drills,  for  working  underground,  are  among  the  improvements 
made  for  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  thereby  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  largely  increased. 

The  decrease  of  the  gold-yield  of  Montana  is  entirely  due  to  placer- 
mining.  The  time  has  passed  when  short  ditches  could  be  built  by  two 
or  three  men  to  bring  water  into  narrow  and  rich  gulches  and  to  bars. 
These  have  been  practically  worked  out.  As  in  Galifornia,  a  new  era. 
of  placer-mining  must  now  begin.  Eich  companies,  with  abundant 
capital,  are  now  constructing  long  and  large  ditches  from  the  rivers  and 
the  larger  streams  to  the  gold-bars  which  abound  in  the  numerous  valleys 
of  Montana,  and  which  it  does  not  pay  to  work  by  individual  effort. 
Many  of  the  Montana  miners  have  visited  Galifornia,  and  there  they 
have  seen  the  superiority  of  large  streams  of  water  run  through  "Little 
Giants"  under  high  pressure.  These  men  are  all  anxious  to  effect  con- 
solidations of  the  mining-ground  heretofore  owned  in  small  parcels  by 
many  individuals,  and  thus  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  working  hydraulic  mines.  It  is  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  hydraulic  mining  will  improve,  and  that  the  annual  yield 
will  hereafter  be  increased,  provided  labor  does  not  remain  too  high. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  many  laborers  have  left  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  rich  gulches  being  worked  out,  and  there 
is  for  this  reason  now  a  scarcity  of  miners,  which  keeps  up  the  price  of 
labor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  force  of  laboring-men  can  be  se- 
cured again  before  a  railroad  reaches  the  country.  Meanwhile  it  is 
fortunate  that  water  is  usually  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  Territory 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  California  methods  of  hydraulic  min- 
ing. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Wheeler  made  some  experiments  in  coking 
Montana  coal.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark,  a  mechanic  in  Kemp  Bros.'  black- 
smith-shop, heated  some  coal  which  they  were  using  for  blacksmith- 
purposes  in  a  partly-closed  retort  for  several  hours,  and  produced  a  fair 
coke.  Then  Mr.  Hobart,  who  was  furnishing  stone-coal  from  his  mine 
at  Mullen's  Pass,  on  the  summit  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  sixteen  miles 
from  Helena,  was  induced  to  try  coking.  He  did  so,  and  produced  a 
tolerable  article,  which  was  tried  in  the  foundery  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Davis. 
This  gentleman  declared  that  he  could  use  it,  but  he  suggested  that  the 
coal  should  be  burned  longer.  Fortunately  a  man  was  found  who  had 
formerly,  been  employed  in  burning  coke  at  Johnstown,  in  Pennsylvania* 
He  went  to  Mr.  Hobart's  mine,  and  engaged  in  the  business.  His  coke 
Is  good,  and  has  been  used  ever  since  in  the  iron-founderies  with  com- 
plete success.  Since  that  time  the  importation  of  anthracite  coal,  which 
was  formerly  in  exclusive  use  here  for  foundery-purposes,  has  entirely 
cea^e<l. 

Tbus  it  appears  that  the  Montana  coal,  which  is  abundant  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory,  can  be  used,  as  it  now  is,  for  blacksmithing,  for  mak- 
ing steam,  for  locomotive  and  steamboat  purposes,  as  well  as  for  making 
gas  and  smelting  iron,  galena,  and,  in  short,  for  every  purpose  for  which 
soft  Pennsylvania  coal  can  be  used.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  or  half 
of  Montana,  is  underlaid  with  coal-beds,but  this  I  regard  as  an  overesti- 
mate. 

Iron-ore  is  equally  abundant,  and  in  time  Montana  can  alone  supply 
the  needs  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  with  iron. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

UTAH. 

The  production  of  gold  aud  silver  during  1874  has  been  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  result  is  due  to  thte  development 
in  Bingham  of  extraordinarily  large  bodies  of  low-grade  lead-ores, 
which  can  be  mined  very  cheaply,  and  to  the  energetic  prosecution  of 
mining  in  innumerable  small  mines,  carrying  ores  of  good  grade,  and 
belonging  to  individual  miners  or  partnerships.  Of  the  large  companies, 
the  mines  of  which  carry  high-grade  ores,  ohly  verj*  few,  like  the  Flag- 
staff, Prince  of  Wales,  and  Winnamnck,  have  furnished  large  amounts 
of  ore,  while  some  others,  like  the  Emma,  Davenport,  Miller,  and  many 
in  the  more  southern  districts,  have  taken  out  little  or  none. 

A  few  of  the  smelting- works  in  the  Territory  have  been  kept  regularly 
at  work,  producing  the  large  amount  of  ^'  base  bullion,''  i.  e.,  argentif- 
erous lead,  given  below ;  but  the  majority  have  only  worked  period- 
ically, 'and  many  have  not  been  started  at  all. 

The  following  smelting- works  may  be  said  to  have  run  regularly : 

1.  The  Winnamuck  Works,  in  Bingham  Canon.  The  operations  at 
these  works  are  given  in  detail  in  the  metallurgical  portion  of  this 
report. 

2.  The  Sheridan  Hill  Works,  at  West  Jordan,  have  four  rectangular 
furnaces,  with  water-jackets  and  six  tuyeres  each.  Those  in  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  have  2  inches  diameter ;  those  in  Ko.  4,  3^  inches.  The  tuyeres 
are  cast  in  with  the  jackets,  there  being  two  in  each  of  the  sides  and 
one  in  the  back  plate.  The  furnaces  are  9  feet  high  from  the  slag-top 
to  the  charging-door.  Their  size  is  30  by  30  inches  in  the  hearth ;  above 
they  are  widened  by  means  of  a  flat  bosh  to  4  by  4  feet.  Their  capacity 
is  15  to  18  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  ore-charge  consists  generally  of 
50  per  cent,  of  Neptune  and  Kempton  ore,  containing  j^om  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  i'rom  16  to  22  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  other  50 
per  cent,  consist  of  the  following  ores,  or  whatever  may  be  on  hand  of 
them: 

Dressed  Emma  ore,  carrying  40  per  cent,  lead 80  to  90  oz.  silver. 

Kichmond,  (Little  Cottonwood,)  carrying  24  per  cent. 

lead . 50  oz.  silver. 

McKay,  carrying  24  per  cent,  lead 47  to  50  oz.  silver. 

Davenport,  carrying  8  to  15  to  24  per  cent,  lead 43  to  60  oz.  silver. 

Toledo,  carrying  no  lead 90  oz.  silver. 

Nez  Percys,  carrying  32  per  cent,  lead 16  oz.  silver. 

City  Book,  carrying  10  per  cent,  lead 29  oz.  silver. 

The  mixture  of  these  ores  is,  of  course,  always  varying,  and  has  to  be 
made  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  on  hand.  This  ore-charge 
is  then  mixed  with  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  iron-ore,  10  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  slag,  from  the  same  operation.  The  fuel  used  is 
coke,  7  per  cent. ;  charcoal,  4  per  cent. ;  and  3.75  per  cent,  of  stone-coal 
are  consumed  under  the  boilers  of  the  80-horsepower  engine  at  the 
works.  This  engine  drives,  besides  a  No.  5  and  a  No.  4  Boot  blower,  a 
large  Woodward  pump,  supplying  a  tank,  p>nd  a  Knowles  pump,  which 
supplies  the  boilers.  There  is  a  small  Woodward  pump  in  reserve  at 
the  works. 

3.  The  Galena  Smelting- Works,  belonging  to  a  Boston  company  and 
managed  by  Messrs.  Carson  &  Buzzo,  contain  six  furnaces,  three  of 
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which  are  similar  to  those  at  the  Sheridan  Hill  Works,  having,  however, 
round  water-jackets.  The  other  three  aje  constructed  accoitling  to  a 
patent  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  and  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  lead-smelting. 
The  original  design  of  these  furnaces  was  intended  for  use  in  the  re-melt- 
ing of  cast-iron,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

The  works  are  smelting  ores  from  the  tfordan  and  Galena  mines,  which 
are  very  much  poorer  in  silver  than  those  from  the  Neptune  and  Kemp- 
ton.  Together  with  these  ores  the  works  are  smelting  richer  silver-ores 
brought  from  the  Cottonwood  mines.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Eilers'  visit 
to  the  Territory,  these  works  used  a  steam-engine  as  a  motive-power, 
but  it  was  the  intention  to  use  water-power  as  soon  as  a  large  ditch, 
bringing  water  from  Little  Cottonwood  Creek,  should  be  completed. 
This  ditch  was  reported  to  cost  $100,000,  which,  .to  say  the  least,  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  outlay  for  power  in  a  mining-country. 

4.  The  Last  Chance  Works,  treating  principally  ores  from  the  Flagstaff 
mine,  in  Little  Cottonwood,  and  also  some  purchased  ore,  have  been 
iTinning  nearly  throughout  1874,  but  were  stopped  toward  its  close. 
They  have  furnished  a  larger  amount  of  base  bullion  than  any  other 
works  in  the  Territory ;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  works,  they  seem  to 
have  run  without  any  considerable  profit.  The  furnaces  at  these  works 
also  are  provided  with  water-jackets,  and  have  on  top  of  the  stacks  a 
curious  contrivance  intended  to  catch  the  dust,  an  object  which  it  fails 
to  accomplish  with  any  degree  of  perfection. 

5.  The  Mountain  Chief,  Saturn,  Wahsatch,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  have  been  stopped  almost  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Waterman  and  the  Chicago  Works,  on  Bush  Lake,  have  been 
running,  the  first  for  a  short  time,  the  last  almost  throughout  the  year. 
They  are  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

6.  The  Germania  Befining  Works  have  worked  with  only^  half  capa- 
city. Most  of  their  base  bullion  was  obtained  from  Nevada,  the  whole 
quantity  bought  by  the  works  during  1874  amounting  to  3,725  tons,  of 
which  2,005  tons  were  from  J^evada  and  1,720  tons  from  Utah.  During 
the  fall  this  company  commenced  to  smelt  ore  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  their  business  of  refining.  For  this  purpose  they  built  a  large  circu- 
lar blast-furnace  with  water-jackets,  a  description  and  drawing  of  which 
is  given  in  another  part  of  this  report.  They  also  introduced  Faber  Du 
Fanr's  retorts  for  the  purpose  of  treating  by  distillation,  henceforward, 
the  zinc-silver  alloy,  which  has  heretofore  been  run  through  small  shaft- 
furnaces,  necessitating,  in  this  manner,  the  total  loss  of  the  zinc  em- 
ployed. These  works  are  treated  in  a  separate  article  in  the  metallur- 
gical portion  of  this  report. 

From  the  best  authorities  at  my  command,  and  by  comparing  and 
rectifying  various  statements  heretofore  made  public,  I  estimate  the 
production  of  Utah  during  1874  as  follows,  (I  should  add  that  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  George  J.  Johnson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  8ta.tement 
of  railroad  shipments  appended  below :) 

Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Utah  during  1874. 

Gold-dust  by  express,  (and  10  per  cent,  for  undervalua- 
tion)           $92,093 

Silver-bullion   by   express,    642,764*    ounces,    at    $1.25, 

(partly  gold) 803, 442 

*  Of  which  449,912  ounces  silver  and  9,460  ounces  gold  were  shipped  by  the  Germania 
Works. 
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Base  ballion  shipped  out  of  the  Territory,  1:11,056  tons,  at 

$200* $2,811,200 

Ore  shipped,  8,202  tons,  at  $80t 660,960 

Gold  and  silver  in  copper-matte,  shipped  by  the  Germania 

Kei^niDg. Works,  4,235  ounces  silver  and  18  ounces  gold.  5, 664 


Total 


Deduct  silver-bullion  shipped  by  the  Germania  and  in- 
cluded above,  but  extracted  from  Nevada  lead 


4, 373, 359 
461,758 


Total  production  of  gold  and  silver 3, 911, 601 


Production  of  lead  in  Utah  during  1874. 

Base  bullion  as  above,  14,058  tons,  at  $80 

Eelined  and  hard  lead  from  Germania  Works,  exclusive  of, 
that  produced  from  Nevada  bullion,  say,  1,418  tons,  at 
$128t... 

Lead  in  ore  shipped,  30  percent,  of  8,262  tons,  at  $50 


$1, 124, 640 


181,504 
123,900 


Total 1,430,044 


Production  of  copper  in  Utah  during  1874. 

Copper-matte  shipped  by  Germania  Works,  60  tons,  at  $90 
Copper-ore,  (as  per  Salt  Lake  Tribune,)  400  tons,  at  $51.50 


$5,400 
23,690 


Total 


29,090 


The  amounts  of  ore,  bullion,  and  lead  shipped  from  the  Territory  from 
January  1, 1874,  to  January  1, 1875,  are  as  follows : 


Month. 


January . . 
February . 
March.... 
April.'.... 

May 

June 

July 

Aagast ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


Ore. 


Founcb, 

991,000 

840,000 

1, 191, 820 

1, 203, 340 

877,886 

777,650 

2,029,660 

2, 307, 74.*^ 

3, 522, 319 

1, 180, 000 

988,972 

613, 132 


16, 523, 424 


Bnllion. 


Pounds, 
1,301,457 
1,660,000 
1,600,000 
1, 874, 638 
1, 857, 275 
2, 650. 784 
2,487,969 
2, 842, 547 
3, 449, 402 
2, 544, 529 
2, 140, 000 
3, 703, 473 


28, 112, 094 


Lead. 


Pounds. 
700,000 
640,000 
320,000 
952, 000 
240,000 
560, 221 
480,069 
829, 49& 

1, 069, 756 
803,889 
916, 525 
262,024 


t7, 773, 982 


Idttie  and  Big  Cottonwood  districts. — ^The  production  of  these  districts 
has  been  less  than  in  previous  years,  principally  on  account  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  large  ore-body  in  the  Emma  and  of  the  stoppage  of 

*  Estimated. 

t  Estimated  at  the  same  rate  a»  the  avera^^e  of  all  classes  of  lead  from  all  sources 
shipped  by  the  works  duriog  the  year. 

t  Of  this,  1,416  tons  were  produced  from  Utah,  the  rest  from  imported  Nevada  *'  base 
bullion." 
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several  other  heretofore  prodacing  mines.  I  am  indebted  for  notes  on 
the  district  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  a  resident  of  Alta  City,  who  has  had 
anasual  facilities  for  acquainting;  himself  with  the  facts  set  forth. 

The  topographical  featares  of  Uie  Little  Cottonwood  have  been  so  often 
described  that  little  need  be  said  on  that  subject.  The  cauon  has  a 
length  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  head  above  Grizzly  Flat  to  the 
mouth.  High,  barren  mountains  wall  it  in  on  either  side  from  Granite 
to  Central  City.  Where  the  mountains  form  a  semicircle  near  its  head 
the  town  of  Alta  is  located.  Here  the  mountains  are  very  precipitous, 
and  from  every  side  in  winter  converge  the  avalanches  that  have  been 
such  a  terror  to  the  people.  The  winter  of  1874*'75  is  one  that  will  long 
be  remembered,  as  the  snow-slides  have  been  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive  than  ever  before,  i>enetrating  even  into  the  center  of  the 
town.  They  have  left  a  feeling  of  insecurity  of  life  that  will  probably 
be  a  serious  draw-back  to  the  growth  of  the  place. 

The  necessity  of  some  means  of  cheap  and  constant  communication 
with  Salt  Lake  Valley  for  the  transportation  of  ores  and  mining-supplies  is 
yearly  becoming  more  pressing,  and  as  the  natural  supply  of  timber 
becomes  exhausted  it  must  be  met  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Wah- 
satch  and  Jordan  Valley  Bailroad,  commenced  two  years  ago,  has  been 
built  to  a  short  distance  above  Granite,  where,  either  owing  to  a  lack  of 
funds  or  indisposition  of  the  company  to  push  the  work  farther,  it  is 
allowed  to  end.  The  most  important  advantage  of  the  road  is  thus  lost^ 
as  the  old  expensive  plan  of  sacking  the  ore  has  still  to  be  adhered  to. 
This  of  itself  is,  according  to  Mr.  Morton,  an  expense  sufficient  to  al- 
most finish  the  road  in  two  years.  He  says  the  cost  of  sacking  the  ore 
is,  on  an  average,  at  a  low  estimate,  about  $3  per  ton,  and  adds  that 
this  would  sum  up  for  the  mines  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  follows  : 

Flagstaff,  U,000  tons,  at  $3 $42,000 

South  Star  and  Titus,  3,000  tons,  at  $3 9, 000 

Toledo,  2,500  tons,  at  $3 7, 600 

Vallejo,  5,000  tons,  at  $3 15, 000 

Highland  Chief,  2,500  tons,  at  $3 ' 7,500 

Prince  of  Wales,  2,000  tons,  at  $3 6, 000 

All  other  mines,  10,000  tons,  at  $3 . . .   30, 000 

Total  expense  for  sacks  and  sacking  ore 103, 500 

The  cost  of  building,  shedding,  and  equipping  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road, Mr.  Morton  eMimates  as  follows :  Three  miles,  at  $15,000  per  mile^ 
45,000;  and  five  miles,  at  $50,000  per  mile,  250,000;  total  cost  to  Grizzly 
flat,  $295,000.  This  would  place  the  railroad  within  easy  reach  of 
every  mine  in  the  district.  The  ores  could  then  be  mostly  shipped  in 
bulk,  and  ores  that  are  now  of  too  low  grade  to  pay  for  handling  could 
be  made  profitable.  The  price  now  paid  for  shipping  ore  from  Alta  to 
the  end  of  the  railroad  is  about  $5  per  ton  ;  the  railroad  could  take  it 
at,  say,  $2.  This  would  effect  a  saving  of  $3  on  sacks  and  $3  on  freight, 
which  would  enable  the  miners  to  utUize  much  of  the  low-grade  ore  of 
the  district. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  the  only  saving  which  a  railroad  would 
effect.  Timbers  now  cost  from  18  to  30  cents  per  linear  foot ;  with  rail- 
road-communication those  prices  should  be  cut  down  to  about  10  cent& 
per  linear  foot.  Lumber  of  all  kinds  costs  $45  per  thousand ;  with  a 
railroad  it  would  not  cost  over  $27  to  $30.  All  this,  coupled  with  the 
disadvantages  of  snow-blockades,  points  to  the  necessity  of  a  well-con- 
structed and  completely-shedded  railroad  from  Alta  to  Sandy,  and  in- 
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dicates  that  it  wonld  be  a  profitable  inyestmeat,  if  the  ibines  continued 
to  be  actively  worked. 

The  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  range  appear  to  be  uniform 
wherever  they  appear,  and  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  often  quite  mass- 
ive, and  again  appearing  to  possess  very  regiAar  bedded  lines.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  caHon  the  granites  are  flanked  by  enormous  masses  of 
<;onglomerate,  which  extend  west,  and  finally  dip  beneath  the  drift  of 
the  valley,  tlpon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  granite  mass  the  texture 
varies  from  a  fine-grained  gneiss  to  an  extremely  coarse  porphyritic 
granite.  These  rocks  are  overlain  by  deep  beds  of  homblendic  schists 
and  by  quartzites,  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  veins  of  ferruginous 
quartz  and  dykes  of  porphyry.  This  is  again  overlain  by  a  bed  of  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  above  this  appears  a  thin  bed  of  slate,  followed  by 
a  heavy  bed  of  quartzite.  This  is  followed  by  a  third  small  bed  of  slate, 
above  which  and  dipping  to  the  northeast  is  the  great  bed  of  ore-bear- 
ing limestone,  known  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon  as  Emma  Mountain 
and  upon  the  sonth  as  Emerald  Hill.  In  this  formation,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, are  found  the  ores  of  the  district,  and  though  much  to  the 
contrary  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
deposits,  I  still  regard  them  as  irregular  chimneys,  and  newer  deyelop- 
ments  support  this  view.  The  irregularity  of  the  ore-bodies,  which  often 
appear  to  give  out  in  every  direction,  and  often  as  suddenly  open  out 
again,  show  that  a  series  of  pre-existing  caves  has  been  afterward  filled 
with  the  ore-matter.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  mines  of 
Emma  Hill  along  the  lower  ore-zone.  Those  of  the  upper  group  present 
similar  features,  and,  however  vein-like  they  appear  near  the  surface, 
they  uniformly  develop  this  character  as  depth  is  gained  upon  them. 

In  the  quartzite  formation  the  Toledo  and  Emily  Mines  present  the 
characteristics  of  true  veins,  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Frederick  those 
of  contact- veins,  having  quartzite  hanging  and  limestone  foot  walls. 

The  Lexington,  Sedon,  Skipper,  and  Oity  Bocks  mines  appear  to  be 
veins,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  fissures  along  porphyry-dikes.  In  the 
three  first  named  the  ores*  are  disseminated  through  a  soft,  decomposed 
porphyritic  gangue,  and  in  the  City  Bock  the  ore  occars  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  more  generally  in  a  clay,  evidently  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  feldspar.  Though  the  masses  of  unchanged  porphyry 
are  less  frequent  and  less  extensive  in  the  City  Bock  mine  than  in  the 
others,  still  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  is  a  dike-fissure,  from  which 
part  of  the  intrusive  rock  has  been  removed  by  decomposition  and  the 
action  of  mineral  solutions,  while  the  ores  have  been  deposited  in  its 
stead.  The  connection  visible  between  the  ore-formations  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  intrusive  dikes  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ores  occur, 
associated  with  the  porphyry,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  secondary 
effects  of  the  porphyritic  eruption,  and  were  deposited  shortly  after  the 
eruption  ceased.  That  the  mode  of  their  formation  was  by  infiltration 
from  below  does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  Mr.  Morton,  who  also 
holds  this  vievr,  infers  that  the  irregular  deposits  found  in  the  limestone 
formations  may  yet  be  traced  down  to  true  veins,  which  is  not  impossi- 
ble, though  I  cannot  venture  to  predict  it  upon  the  strength  of  present 
indications. 

In  the  granite  mountain,  known  as  Virginia  Mountain,  the  ore-depos- 
its exhibit  the  feature  of  true  veins.  This  vein  of  granite  extends  from 
the  upper  part  of  Alta  Oity,  south  and  east,  covering  an  area  of  six  by  two 
miles,  and  as  far  as  it  traverses  the  Little  Cottonwood  district  it  is  cut  at 
■short  intervals  by  veins  carrying  ore  so  different  from  that  found  in  the 
limestone,  that  a  piece  of  it  can  be  at  once  recognized  as  coming  from  this 
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locality.  Following  the  strike  of  these  veins  into  the  limestone  forma- 
tions of  Emerald  Hill,  we  find  their  counterparts  existing  in  two  cases, 
at  least,  jast  where  the  veins  shoold  outcrop,  were  they  continnons  fis- 
sures, passing  from  the  granite  into  the  limestone.  However,  they  da 
not  appear  to  be  true  veins  outside  of  the  granite  formation ;  but  in  the 
limestone  appear  as  stock-works  or  chimneys,  the  silica  being  mostly 
present  in  pulverulent  form.  In  the  ores  found  in  the  granite  the  quartz 
is  solid.  If  this  should  be  received  as  an  indication  of  the  condition  of 
all  the  ore-deposits  of  the  district,  it  might  be  predicted  that,  as  depth 
is  gained,  the  character  of  the  deposits  will  gradually  change  from  that 
of  irregular  deposits  and  chimneys  to  a  more  vein-like  structure  near 
and  in  the  granite,  which  is  believed  to  underlie  the  entire  district.  Such,, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  facts,  is  the  whole  argument  which 
can  fairly  be  urged  at  present. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Frederick  mines  have  lain  idle  during  1874. 
The  Frederick  is  developed  to  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and  produced  in 
1872  about  700  tons  of  ore.  They  are  both  supposed  to  be  on  the  same 
vein,  which*  is  a  contact- vein,  between  quartzite  and  limestone,  the 
limestone  forming  the  foot-walL  It  is  said  that  the  owners  will  soon 
commence  operations  again. 

The  Enterprise,  below  the  Crown  Prince,  was  worked  during  the 
summer  of  1874.  The  ore  is  of  good  grade,  but  the  shipments  have,  so 
far,  been  light. 

The  Toledo  mine  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  mine  in  quartziter 
in  the  district  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  works  consist 
of  an  inclined  shaft,  280  feet  in  depth,  and  numerous  drifts  and  winzes 
along  the  vein.  It  appears  to  be  a  true  vein,  and  is  traced  on  the  sur- 
face for  a  distance  of  800  feet.  The  ore  is  chiefly  a  mixed  oxide  of  iron 
and  quartz,  carrying  about  100  ounces  of  silver  and  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  lead.  It  varies  from  a  hard  brown  oxide  of  iron  to  a  pulver- 
ulent siliceous  substance,  carrying  from  100  to  300  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  The  average  daily  product  is  about  10  tons.  There  are  several 
buildings  at  the  mine,  and  a  tram- way  has  been  built  for  delivering  the 
ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  Emily  belongs  to  the  Emily  Silver-Mining  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  lode  shows  some  characteristics  of  a  true  vein.  The 
-works  consist  of  two  tunnels  run  on  the  vein,  and  connected  by  a  winze.. 
The  ore  contains,  besides  silver  and  lead,  copper,  antimony,  iron-pyrites, 
and  zinc-blende.  The  shipments  show  an  average  value  of  about  90 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  38  per  cent,  of  lead.  Two  houses  have 
been  built  upon  the  mine,  both  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
snow. 

The  Flagstaff  mine  is  probably  the  most  extensive  deposit  of  rich  ore 
yet  found  in  the  Territory.  The  works  have  now  attained  a  considerable 
depth,  and  are  pushed  along  the  strike  of  the  vein  for  a  great  distance. 
The  ore-body  varies  from  a  couple  of  inches  to  18  feet  in  width,  show- 
ing an  average  width  through  the  lower  works  of  about  7  feet.  The 
ore  is  chiefly  a  carbonate  of  lead^  with  considerable  galena  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Company  is  preparing  to  erect  hoisting- works  and  to  sink 
a  new  shaft  on  the  mine,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  decided  im-' 
provement  over  the  present  under-ground  whim.  The  future  of  this 
mine  looks  bright,  indeed,  as  all  the  lower  levels  are  said  to  be  in  ore 
and  the  mine  in  splendid  condition.  The  official  statement  in  regard  to 
ore  produced  from  the  mine  and  argentiferous  lead  obtained  at  the  . 
smelting- works  (Last  Chance)  is  as  follows:    Ore   ifroduced,  14,767 
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tons;  argentiferous  lead^  3,521  tons;  average  value  of  lead,  $207.25  per 
ton. 

The  South  Star  and  Titus  mines  are  situated  upon  the  same  line  of 
deposits  as  the  Flagstaff.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  similar,  though 
of  lower  grade,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  iron-ore.  The 
deposit  is  very  irregular,  and  is  faulted  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  from 
the  surface,  the  foo^wall  evidently  having  been  raised  about  45  feet* 
The  fault,  being  caused  by  a  lifting  force  from  below,  has  left  the  entire 
upper  portion  of  the  vein  at  about  the  height  mentioned  above  the 
lower  part.  The  mine  appears  to  be  extensive  and  to  improve  with 
depth,  but  has  been  worked  in  an  unskillful  manner.  Two  shafts  have 
been  sunk  from  the  surface.  The  first  having  been  sunk  as  an  incline 
upon  the  vein,  the  second  was  commenced  likewise  upon  the  vein,  which 
it  followed  to  the  line  of  the  fault,  and  then  continued  down  in  the 
hanging- wall  to  within  about  10  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  old  discovery- 
shaft.  A  tunnel  was  run  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  about  200  feet 
from  the  surface,  but  was  stopped  within  about  30  feet  of  the  ore,  and 
an  incline  was  sunk  about  30  feet  from  the  face  of  the  work  to  a  depth 
of  135  feet.  Its  dip  was  out  of  the  hill  and  away  from  the  mine. 
What  was  the  object  of  sinking  this  incline  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lead,  galena,  and  plumbic-ocher. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  wulfenite  (molybdate  of  lead)  dissem- 
inated through  the  ocherous  ores,  with  occasional  specimens  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  may  be  placed  at  about  $25  in 
silver  and  30  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  developments  consist  of  the  two 
shafts  before  mentioned,  a  tunnel  390  feet  long,  and  one  level  run  79  feet 
along  the  vein.  The  rest  of  the  work,  being  in  the  ore,  is  irregular,  and 
has  been  done  without  any  regard  to  the  future  development  of  the 
mine.  A  force  is  now  working  upon  the  tunnel,  and  the  company  in- 
tends to  put  the  works  in  better  shape  during  the  coming  summer. 

Tbe  Yallejo  mine  is  the  next  along  the  ore-belt  eastward.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  tunnel-location,  and  obtained  by  purchase  390  feet  of  the  South 
Star  and  Titus  ground.  The  condition  of  the  deposit  and  character  of 
the  ore  are  both  similar  to  the  South  Star  mine,  though  the  ore  shipped 
is  of  somewhat  better  grade,  probably  from  more  careful  assorting.  The 
company  has  made  extensive  improvements,  and  everything  appears  to 
be  in  good  condition.  There  is  one  of  Halliday's  wii*e-rope  tram-ways, 
capable  of  delivering  50  tons  per  day,  at  this  mine.  The  average  yield 
of  this  mine  is  about  10  tons  per  day  with  the  present  force  of  eight  men, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  a  more  vigorous  development 
the  quantity  could  be  doubled. 

The  Caledonia  lies  next  toward  the  east  on  the  same  ore-zone.  This 
mine  is  developed  to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  the  hoisting  being  done  by  a 
whim.  The  deposit  is  similar  to  both  the  last-described  mines,  but  is 
rather  more  irregular.  The  shipments  have  been  continued  steadily  up 
to  the  time  of  the  heavy  snow-storms,  when  the  mine  was  shut  down 
for  the  winter. 

The  Monitor  and  Magnet,  after  two  years  of  inactivity,  have  again 
resumed  work,  with  very  flattering  prospects.  The  ore  is  of  high  gnide, 
averaging  90  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  40  percent,  of  lead.  The  mine 
is  the  property  of  the  Monitor  and  Magnet  Company,  of  Salt  Irdke 
City. 

The  North  Star  or  Bruner  mine  has  lately  changed  hands,  and  is 
now  being  worked  partly  on  shares.  The  ore  is.  chiefly  plumbic  ocher 
and  hydrated  oxido  of  iron,  and  contains  from  10  to  60  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  lead.    The  mine  is  developed  to  a 
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depth  of  390  feet  by  an  inclined  shaft,  and  over  4,000  feet  of  drifts  and 
winzes.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  Illinois  tnnnel  by  a  side  drift 
abont  200  feet  in  length.  The  ore-deposit  is  evidently  badly  faulted, 
as  in  the  South  Star  and  Yallejo  mines.  In  this  connection  fuller 
notes  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Emma  mine. 

The  Cincinnati  is  located  about  400  feet  east  of  the  Bruner,  and  ha49 
been  lately  started  again.  The  developments  consist  of  an  incline 
and  about  150  feet  of  drifts.  The  ore  is  chiefly  galena,  and  carries 
about  70  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  about  45  per  cent  of  lend. 

The  Highland  Chief  is  situated  about  1,200  feet  farther  up  the  mount- 
ain than  the  Yallejo  mine,  and  is  the  first  mine  on  the  upper  ore-belt. 
It  is  developed  to  a  depth  of  500 feet  by  an  inclined  shaft.  The  vein  is 
a  contact  one,  between  the  white  and  blue  limestone,  the  ore  expanding 
and  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  gained,  though  this  is  only  the  case  in 
the  portions  of  the  deposit  situated  in  the  blue  limestone.  Where  it  is 
surrounded  by  white  limestone  the  ores  are  poor,  and  the  vein  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  average  daily  yield  is  about  eight  tons,  of  an 
assay- value  of  80  ounces  silver  and  40  per  cent^  of  lead.  The  mine  em- 
ploys about  20  men. 

The  Winsor  Utah  group,  consisting  of  the  Savage,  Hiawatha,  Last 
Chance,  and  Montezuma  mines,  has  produced  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  ore,  the  assay- value  being  about  60  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The 
works  consist  of  inclined  shafts  on  each  of  the  mines  and  a  tunnel  con- 
necting the  Savage  and  Montezuma.  About  fifteen  men  are  employed 
here. 

The  McKay  and  Bevolution,  situated  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the 
Winsor  mines,  are  simply  two  chimneys  of  ore,  connected  by  stringers. 
The  product  during  the  time  they  have  been  worked  was  about  1,000 
tons,  the  ore  assaying  about  100  ounces  of  silver  and  30  per  cent,  of  lead. 
They  are  now  idle. 

The  Stoker  mine  is  still  farther  east,  on  the  same  belt,  and  is  developed 
by  an  incline  460  feet  in  depth.  The  ore  is  milling-ore,  and  carries  about 
40  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  Davenport  belongs  to  an  English  company,  and  has  been  worked 
only  part  of  the  time  during  the  past  year.  The  product  was  about  180 
tons  of  ore,  assaying  140  ounces  of  silver  and  30  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  City  Bocks,  also  owned  by  English  capitalists,  has  been  worked 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  product  was  abont  700  tons, 
assaying  from  30  ounces  to  300  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  about  10 
per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  Grizzly  mine  has  an  immense  body  of  ore,  but  for  some  cause  has 
Iain  idle  daring  the  entire  year.  It  is  owned  by  Warren  Hussey  and 
others. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  though  not  properly  one  of  the  Little  Cotton- 
wood mines,  is  still  so  dose  to  the  borders  ot  the  district  as  to  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  same  ore-belt  that  the  Winsor,  Utah,  and  Daven- 
port mines  are  found  in.  It  has  produced  during  the  year  2,000  tons  of 
ore,  assaying  135  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  35  per  cent.  lead.  It  is 
developed  to  a  depth  of  about  600  feet.  Walker  Bros.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  are  the  owners. 

The  Emma  mine  has  been  worked  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  product  has  been  abont  6,000  tons  of  second-class  ore,  which  was 
concentrated,  and  about  300  tons  of  first-class  ore.  Work  is  now  entirely 
Buspended,  and  several  attachments  are  placed  upon  the  mine. 

The  developments  consist  of  several  drifts^  run  along  the  deposit  as 
fiEu:  as  ore  could  be  found,  one  shaft,  and  the  incline  known  as  the  Att- 
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wood  winze.  The  shaft  has  a  depth  of  aboat  280  feet  from  the  tunnel- 
floor,  and  is  in  hard  white  limestone  near  the  bottom.  The  fault-line  is 
very  distinct,  and  the  groovings  on  the  walls  of  the  fault  indicate  an 
upward  throw  of  what  is  now  the  upper  portion  of  the  vein,  together 
with  the  country-rock,  in  which  it  is  inclosed.  By  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  vein  was,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  two,  the  upper  portion  being  car- 
ried still  higher  and  the  lower  parts  being  onlj?  slightly,  if  at  all,  dis- 
placed. This  would  naturaUy  leave  stringers  of  ore  scattered  along  the 
line  of  break  and  mix  the  vein-matter  and  broken  fragments  of  lime- 
stone together  in  a  brecciated  mass,  such  as  we  now  find.  This  feature 
also  occurs  in  the  South  Star  and  Titus  mines,  which  are  also  faulted 
probably  by  the  same  upheaval  that  has  faulted  the  Emma.  The  South 
Star  mine  having  passed  the  fault,  which  was  here  very  slight,  furnishes 
us  with  an  example  of  the  probable  condition  of  the  Emma  mine.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  mine  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  energetic 
men,  who  would  have  pierced  the  fault  at  any  cost  while  the  ore  lasted 
above.  The  company  has,  however,  but  150  feet  of  actual  sinking  to 
show  for  three  years'  work  upon  a  ihine  which,  when  it  first  came  into 
its  possession,  promised  to  be  one  of  the  leading  silver-mines  of  tfie 
world.  That  the  ore-deposit  will  yet  be  found  below  the  present  work- 
ings, I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  that  the  ores  are  as  valuable  below 
aa  above,  we  may  infer  from  the  richness  of  the  stringers  and  branches 
found  near  the  line  of  the  fault.  This  fault  is  plainly  traceable  through 
the  Korth  Star  mine  and  Illinois  tunnel.  * 

The  Wellington  mine,  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of 
Alta,  has  produced  during  the  year  about  70  tons  of  ore,  assaying  about 
65  ounces  of  silver  and  50  per  cent.  lead.  The  mine  has  been  idle  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer.  The  ore-body  is  irreg- 
ular, and  hidden  in  white  limestone. 

The  Skipper  mine  is  developed  to  the  depth  of  about  400  feet,  and 
has  a  continuous  vein,  evidently  once  filled  with  porphyry.  The  ore 
assays  from  35  to  150  ounces  of  silver  and  10  per  cent.  lead.  The  mine 
is  situated  upon  the  northern  end  of  Peruvian  Hill,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  southwest  of  Alta  City. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  Emma  mine  before,  I 
insert  here  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  published  lately  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton,  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal : 

There  often  seem  to  be  viciseitadee  in  the  working-life  of  a  mine,  like  that  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  who,  after  a  long  stmggle,  becomes  suddenly  ricli,  and  again,  after  a 
short  period  of  flashy  display  and  recklessness,  becomes  suddenly  poor  a^ain,  to  the 
astonishment  of  himself  ana  those  around  him.  This  has  been  the  experLenee  of  the 
Emma  Company,  starting  out,  in  1871,  with  a  mine  whose  deposit  was  then  described 
in  the  reports  as  a  lake  of  mineral,  whose  value  was  considered  as  scarcely  overesti- 
mated in  the  price  paid  for  it,  ($5,000,000 ;)  a  mine  so  vast  that  one  of  the  directors  de- 
clared that  100  or  even  1,000  tons  extractcid  scarcely  made  an  impression  upon  it.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  magnificent  property  should  have  been  exhausted  in  the  space 
of  two  years,  and  that  now  the  only  prospect  seems  to  be  a  winding  up  of  the  concern 
and  an  abandonment  of  the  property  they  paid  snch  an  enormous  price  to  obtain. 
That  the  estimates  placed  upon  this  property  were  too  high  in  the  first  place,  is  evident ; 
for,  although  it.  is  said  that  about  $2,000,000  have  been  already  produced,  still  this 
amount  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  in  sight  when  the  mine  was  purchased,  and,  as 
any  mining-engineer  knows,  this  amount  should  have  been  in  sight  to  justify  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mine  at  the  price  paid  for  it,  as  it  is  always  a  correct  rule  in  limestone 

*  The  notes  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based  are  those  of  Mr.  Morton,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  opportunity  of  personal  examination  give  me  reason  to  put  confidence  in  his 
views.  As  neither  Mr.  Eilers  nor  I  have  examined  the  Emma  since  there  was  any  evi- 
dence of  a  supposed  "fault''  in  the  deposit,  my  Judgment  must  be  kept  somewhat  in 
suspense.  But  I  heartily  adhere  to  what  I  have  said  in  condemnation  of  the  lack  of 
thorough  explorations  during  the  past  three  years. — H.  W.  R. 
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fianatloiM  to  baM  Um  value  of  tbe  mine  npon  the  ore,  uid  kt  tbe  ntmoat  to  allow  sot 
nofo  tbon  two  and  ooo-tialf  timag  the  Tafne  of  the  ore  in  alght  m  the  valne  of  the 
mine.  If  thie  $2,000,000  bad  been  In  sisbt  io  tbe  mioe  at  the  tTme  of  iU  pnrehaae,  <%ai 
•11  qneetioDB  ■•  to  title  defDitelj  settled,  then  the  pnrohaae-moDey  woa  ttill  exoeaaive, 
aa  tbe  develotHueata  were  inaufSolently  forwarded  to  tell  the  actual  oonditioD  of  tha 
mloeon  either Itadip  or atrlke.  ToM>y  that  it  waa part  of  IheaamaTeia  that  oompriaed 
tbe  Flaoslaf^  South  BlAT,  Tallejo,  Caledonia,  nod  North  BtarmiDea,  waa  to  atari  from 
a  bypotueeis  not  jet  proTed  to  be  more  than  a  etroog  oonjeotnre,  and  we  have  leeu 
how  often  the  atroniteat  oonJeotoreB  in  minins  have  failed.  It  ouly  illoabratea  the 
fteat  rink  of  expending  large  aume  of  money  whera  the  pnM^eot  of  remuneration  ia 
eTMi  in  part  baaed  npMk  faypothetioal  oonoluaiona. 


coKjioruEu.  QKOLoaicAi.  szctioh, 

no  present  condition  of  the  mine  may  be  taken  fhnu  Oie  reports  of  different  per 
mis  made  to  theoompany. 

Ur.  Oeorge  Attwooa,  the  general  manaeer,  reports :  "  Tho  property  ia  in  a  moot  uo- 
(brtnnate  oondltian.  all  HnciHwibln  luiv-om  huTlnir  been  eitmeted.'' 

Hr.B. 
ground" 

.  Ur.  Clarenoe  King  reports:  "The  great  Emma  'bonaoxa,'  the  object  of  auoh  wide 
eelohrity,  the  basis  of  inch  extravagant  promises,  is,  with  insigni£eant  exceptions, 
worked  out." 

Ur.  A.  Murray,  F.B.  8.,  reports:  "  In  my  opinion,  the  &monB  Emma  mine  iaexhanated, 
and  nothios  more  is  to  be  expeoted  from  It  hut  the  leavlngB  of  the  old  workings,  Ot« 
Borapingt  of  the  iralls,  the  ore  which  may  have  been  entombed  by  the  cave,  the  old 
fillings,  and  tbe  second-olasB  ore  on  the  dnmp." 

These  were  tbe  reports  made  in  1S73,  and  if  the  oondition  eonld  be  even  more  dla- 
coarasing.  it  certainly  was  bo  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  Decembeor,  1B74.  The  engiue- 
sbsft  haul^een  then  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  ^  feet  below  where  the  last  trace  of  ore 
hod  been  found,  andwaaln  bard  crystalline  limestone;  fhim  that  point  down  in  the  old 
workings,  the  creeping  of  tbe  ground  was  slowly  crushing  the  abttugeBt  timtiers ;  the 
walls,  wherever  Hooesaible,  were  picked  cleui,  and  all  the  drlfU  en&d  in  solid  lime- 
stone, without  a  trace  of  ore  in  sight.  In  the  old  wotktsga  a  maaa  of  broken  timhel^ 
limestone,  sod  mine-fllliogs,  princip^ly  the  refuse  breooia  that  had  been  Mioe  t({}eeted 
in  BortiuK  tbe  ore,  was  all  tfa^t  rem-itned  of  the  fomoos  lake  of  mineral  upon  whioh  Um 
small  matter  of  exttwiting  a  thousand  tons  or  bo  waa  to  make  no  impression  t 
H.  Ex.  177 22 
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But  is  the  Emma  mine  really  exfaanstedf  So  fSgur  oa  the  works  havo  anything  io 
show,  it  is ;  bnt  nnless  geological  evidenees  are  utterly  at  fanlt,  it  is  not ;  and  here-* 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  ore-formations  of  the  district  and  their  mode  of  ocearreMo 
may  serve  to  explain  a  feature  that  is  not  generally  nnderstood.  Aboat  a  year  ago  I 
published  a  geological  map  of  the  district,  and  explained  it  by  a  set  of  sections  and 
two  articles  published  in  the  Utah  Mining  Gazette.  In  the  first  article  I  showed  that 
the  Granite  Mountain,  to  the  east  of  the  Emma,  was  undoubtedly  an  intrasive  onoj 
and  subsequent  observations  have  not  only  confirmed  the  opinion  I  then  expressed,  but 
have  also  fnlly  satisfied  me  of  the  correctness  of  an  opinion  I  then  held,  viz,  that  the 
numerons  dikes  of  porphyry  which  traverse  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  district  ara 
all  connected  with  the  mass  of  this  mountain,  and  are,  in  fact,  spurs  of  the  granite 
moss  itself.  These,  in  two  instances,  are  first  seen  at  the  base  of  the  monntain,  putting 
out  into  the  sedimentary  rocks  as  apparently  true  granites,  and  gradually  changing  in 
appearance  until  the  true  porphyritic  structure  and  appearance  entirely  prevail.  Thev 
continue,  and  finally  give  out  in  the  limestone  or  quartzites,  and  in  no  instance  have  I 
been  able  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  porphyries  and  the  Western  Granite 
Mountains.  Another  phase  is,  that  the  ore-deposits  all  seem  to  be  of  more  recent  origin 
than  the  porphyry  dikes,  and  to  be  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  deposits  are  import- 
ant in  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  dikes,  in 
several  marked  instances  occupying  the  fissures  of  the  dikes  from  which  a  part  of  the 
porphyry  has  been  removed  by  pseudo-morphic  action.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ore-deposits  was  a  secondary  effect  of  the  porphyritic  eruption.  The  strike 
of  the  veins  is  also  conformable  to  that  of  the  dikes,  except  in  one  or  two  unimport- 
ant instances. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  geological  section  accompanying  this  paper,  that 
the  Emma  mine  is  also  connected  with  a  dike  of  porphyry,  and,  as  far  as  the  dike  can 
be  traced  upon  the  surface,  or  in  the  workings  of  the  adjacent  tunnels,  its  direction  of 
strike  is  in  conformity  witli  that  of  the  Emma  ore- vein.  That  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  the  vein  is  a  highly  probable  conjecture,  as  it  has  been  traced  to 
near  the  month  of  the  Vallejo  tunnel,  and  I  have  also  found'  in  the  ores  of  the  mine  slight 
traces  of  matter  similar  to  that  of  which  the  dike  is  composed.  Passing  to  the  north  of 
the  ore-deposit  is  a  deeply-marked  line  of  fault.  This  lault  was.  I  believe,  first  found 
in  the  main  shaft  of  the  mine  and  afterward  in  the  Ulinois  tunnoi,  where  it  is  exposed 
by  a  level  run  by  the  North  Star  Company  for  a  distance  of  about  300  feet,  and  also  by  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  tunnel-level  to  a  aepth  of  about  90  feet.  The  grooving  of  the  walls 
of  the  fault  and  the  condition  of  the  faulted  rocks  go  to  show  that  the  throw  was  from 
above,  or  rather  a  sinking  of  what  might  be  cafled  the  hanging-wall  of  the  break. 
This,  as  will  bo  observed,  crosses  the  line  of  dip  of  the  vein,  and  has,  without  donbt, 
carried  that  portion  of  the  vein  contained  in  the  sunken  roclcs  to  a  considerable  depth 
below  its  original  position,  leaying  a  dirty  trail  of  ore  for  some  distance  below  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vein,  and  also  cnishing  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ore-chamber  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  limestone  to  fill  that  portion  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
limestone  floor.  So  compact  and  hard  has  this  become,  that  only  a  close  examination 
can  detect  the  difference  between  it  and  the  crystalline  lime  of  the  wall-rocks.  This 
compact  nature  has  been  caused  probably  by  the  beat  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
walls  or  suriaces  of  the  fault,  and  the  same  cause  has  produced  another  effect  upon  the 
ores  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mine— ^tbat  is,  changing  the  ores  from  sulphides 
into  oxides.  To  no  other  cause  can  we  attribute  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  ores 
below  the  water-level  of  the  mine,  for  long  and  almost  universal  experience  has  shown 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  tiie  change  of  ore  at  the  water-level  is  trom  oxides  to  sul- 
phides ;  but  here  is  a  case  so  unusual  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  explanation  has  ever 
been  offered  before,  and  in  examining  the  break,  as  exposed  in  the  Illinois  tunnel,  we 
find  the  friction-surfaces  of  the  rocks  to  have  been  changed  into  a  compact  marble,  on 
each  side  of  the  break,  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  owing  to  crystalliziog  together 
of  fragments  of  tho  different-colored  rocks.  This  featnie  does  not  appear,  to  any  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  the  mine,  owing  to  the  more  homogeneous  condition  of  the  rocks  lying 
near  the  granites,  which  were  probably  metamorphosed  long  before  the  formation  of 
the  ore-deposit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  geological  section  I  have  carried  out  a  continuation 
of  the  vein  below  the  break,  marked  "  supposed  lower  ore-body.'^  While  this  may  be  con- 
sidered pure  theory,  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  the  ore  to  continue  below  the 
fault.  It  happened  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  Emma  mine  I -was  engaged  at 
the  South  Star  and  Titus  mines,  and  found  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  break  in  tho  two  mines  that  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  trace  out,  if  possible,  the  con- 
nection of  the  fault  in  the  South  Star  with  that  in  the  Emma.  I  have  succeeded  thus 
far  in  tracing  it  from  the  Flagstaff,  on  the  west,  to  the  Vallejo,  and  from  the  Emma, 
on  the  east  to  the  Caledonia,  through  the  North  Star,  Monitor,  and  Magnet  mines. 
It  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  Caledonia,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  myself.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  then  we  have  a  distinct  chain  of  evidence  throngh  all  the 
mines  situated  upon  the  Emma  vein  of  the  existence  of  this  remarliable  displacement. 
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slight  in  the  Flagstaff,  heing  a  throw  of  less  than  20  feet,  Increasing  in  the  Sonth  Star 
to  abont  45  feet,  and  of  unknown  depth  in  all  the  mines  to  the  east  of  the  Yallejo.  It 
haa  been  proved  in  the  Sonth  Btar,  and  the  ore  found  to  continue  uninterruptedly 
downward,  thus  proving  that  the  rocks  have  in  former  times  contained  a  contmuous 
vein  of  ore,  which  was  subsequently  broken  and  the  lower  portion  carried  downward, 
as  shown  in  the  geological  section.  That  the  entire  chain  of  mines  belong  to  the  vein 
appears  to  me  very  probable,  as  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  western  end  of  the  Ernmo^ 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  difference  between  the  foot  and  hangiDK  walls,  forming 
what  may  be  termed  a  strata^ vein,  or  a  vein  lying  between  the  beds  of  limestone.  The 
hanging- wall  is  undoubtedly  of  Devonian  age,  though  highlv  metamorphosed  on  the 
eastern  end;  while  the  foot- wall  may  probably  be  termed  Silurian,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  it  also  to  the  Devonian  era. 

THEORETICAL  CONCLX7SION8. 

We  have  shown  that  the  connection  of  the  line  of  fault  is  continued  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  vein,  as  far  as  known ;  that  the  fault  has  been  passed  in  the  South 
Star  mine,  and,  so  far  as  developed,  the  ore  continues  downward ;  that  the  vein  is 
probably  a  contact  one  between  aifFerent  beds  of  limestone,  and  we  might  even  extend, 
these  points  of  resemblance  by  showing  a  similarity  in  the  ores  of  the  different  mines; 
but  the  evidence  given  may  be  supposed  to  convey  all  that  is  required  to  give  strons 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Bmma  mine  is  not  exhausted,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  a  further  extension  of  explorations  downward. 

American  Fork  district. — Here  tbe  Miller,  Wyomiog,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Wild  Dutchman  have  been  worked  during  the  year,  with,  however,  but 
indiiierent  success.  Late  in  the  year  a  new  discovery,  apparently  of 
considerable  importance,  was  made.  This  is  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
located  on  a  spur  of  Miller  Hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Miller  mine.  Mr. 
Hillegeist,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sultana  Smelting- Works,  reports 
to  me  that  in  the  first  few  days  after  the  discovery  4  feet  o£  solid  and 
comparatively  high-grade  galena  were  exposed  for  a  length  of  40  feet 
along  the  surface.  The  mine  was  bought  shortly  after  the  discovery  by 
Salt  Lake  parties.  The  Miller  was  explored  during  the  whole  year  with 
a  small  force  of  miners,  and  ore  was  principally  taken  from  the  new 
tunnel  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  w^s  mentioned  in  my  last  report. 
The  Wyoming  is  now  also  owned  by  the  Miller  company,  and  is,  in  fact, 
mostly  on  the  original  location  of  the  Miller  mine.  It  has  also  fnrnishea 
some  ore.  The  Pittsburgh  was  in  litigation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
None  of  the  ore  of  this  mine,  which  is  of  low  grade,  and  present  in  large 
quantities,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  reduced.  The  Wild  Dutchman 
has  furnished  several  small  lots  of  rich  ore  to  the  Sultana  Smelting- 
Works. 

The  Miller  Company's  Sultana  Smelting- Works  have  made  only  one 
run  during  the  year,  which  lasted  from  July  8  to  September  10.  Mr, 
W.  Hillegeist,  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  has  kindly  furnished 
me  the  following  report : 

Material  smelted:  Ore,  sluiced  matte  and  slag  from  dump,  &c.,  1,697,902 
pounds,  containing,  lead,  546,^25  pounds ;  silver,  22,301  ounces. 


Product  of— 


Work-lead,  431,652  pounds,  containing 

Matte,  77,175  pounds,  containing 

Furnace  residues,  &c.,  43,200  pounds,  containing 
Ore-dust,  8,170  pounds,  containing : 


Lead. 


Pounds. 

431,652* 
12, 446 
16,160 
3,200 

463,456 


The  loss  was  therefore  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  silver  and  15  per  cent,  of 
lead. 
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The  total  dust  collected  was  83,360  pounds,  wbioh,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  quantity  aboYO  given,  was  all  thrown  back  at  once  into  the 
furnaces.  The  quantities  and  oostof  materials  consumed,  and  the  expense 
for  labor,  &c.,  were  as  follows : 

161  cords  wood #643  88 

66, 071  bushels  charcoal 7^  289  25 

Coke : (!) 

1,734  pieces  fire-brick 173  40 

26tonsclay 78  OO 

Pay-roll,  including  superintendent's  salary 6, 418  52 

14, 603  05 

The  work-lead  produced  was  isold  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  $39,112.38. 

Bingham  Cafion^  or  West  Mountain  distriotj  has  furnished  most  of  the 
lead-ore  smelted  m  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake.  In  this  respect  the  dis-' 
trict  is  fast  becoming  the  most  important  in  the  Territory.  It  is  true, 
the  lead-ores  of  Bingham  Ga&on  are,  with  the  ex^ption  of  those  from 
one  or  two  mines  only,  very  poor  in  silver,  but  their  average  contents 
of  lead  are  high,  and  they  carry  frequently  considerable  quantities  of 
iron  in  some  fonn.  Since  some  of  the  mines,  notably  the  Winnamuck, 
Neptune,  Kempton,  Spanish,  and  Utah,  have  passed  through  the  oxidized 
ores  and  entered  snlphurets.  The  prevalence  of  iron  as  snlphuret  in  the 
ore  has  become  so  pronounced  as  to  render  large  quantities  of  the  ores  from 
these  mines  worthless  as  lead-ores.  As  the  pyritous  ore,  however^  in 
nearly  all  cases  contains  enough  silver  to  pay  for  mining,  transportation  to 
frurnaces,  and  heap-roasting,  it  will  always  be  valuable  as  a  flux  for  the  shaft- 
famace  process,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  great  part  mixed  with  little 
gangue  and  in  large  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  very  large  and  solid 
bodies  of  galena  have  been  found  in  the  same  mines.  In  some  of  them 
this  galena  is  considerably  mixed  with  zinc-blende,  and  in  that  case 
dressing-works  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  called  into  requisition  to 
remove  the  objectionable  mineral.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
least  one^half  of  the  ore  in  the  Bingham  Oanon  mines  ought  to  be 
dressed  before  smelting,  and  a  commencement  in  that  direction  has 
already  been  made.  Besides  the  large  dressing-works  of  the  Utah  Com- 
pany, (English,)  two  very  small  (and  imperfect)  ones  have  been  built  for 
experimental  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  mine.  The  Utah 
works  were  running  for  a  while  in  the  summer  on  ore  from  the  mine  of 
the  same  company,  and  did  good  work.  But  this  ore  changed  very 
suddenly  in  the  stopes  to  almost  solid  zinc-blende,  containing  very  little 
galena,  and  this  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  blende,  that  it  was  no 
longer  profitable  to  treat  it,  especially  as  the  silver  contents  of  this  ore 
were  no  higher  than  of  the  ore  formerly  treated.  Later,  after  the  Utah 
Company  had  stopped  operations  in  its  own  mines,  the  dressing- works 
did  custom-work  for  a  short  time. 

None  of  the  dressing-works  in  the  district  have  been  running  regularly 
during  the  year,  but  safficient  has  been  done  to  show  to  those  interested 
the  desirability  of  a  general  use  of  dressing-machinery  in  the  camp. 

No  new  mines  of  great  importance  have  been  developed  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  year,  but  in  some  of  the  older  ones  quite  important  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  by  explorations  in  depth.  As  most  of  the 
Bingham  Oafion  mines  have  been  described  in  former  reports,  I  shall  here 
only  speak  of  those  which,  either  by  their  large  yield  or  by  extraordi- 
nary discoveries,  have  maintained  or  acquired  prominence. 

The  Winnamnck  mine,  which,  on  accoaut  of  the  abundance  and  rich- 
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ness  of  its  otes^liaB  been  for  several  years  the  most  noted  in  the  district, 
had  at  the  end  of  the  year  no  considerable  amonnt  of  oxidized  ores  in 
sight,  and  had  entered  solphnrets  in  the  lower  levels.  This  change 
coining  npon  a  somewhat  improvident  management  rather  suddenly,  the 
company  found  itself  in  a  position  where  new  devices  had  to  be  decided 
npon  to  render  its  business  profitable.  For  this  pnrpose,  Mr.  0.  A. 
8tetefe1dt|  M.  E.,  of  San  Francisco,  was  employed,  who  made  a  report 
npon  the  condition  of  the  JQoAne  and  the  situation  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Btetefeldt  has  kindly  furnished  me  his  report,  the  substance  of  which 
is  herewith  given. 

The  developments  on  the  Winnamuck  mine  are  confined  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  cafion,  and  only  to  that  part  which  lies  above  the  water- 
level,  as  was  easy  of  access  by  tunnels  driven  on  the  ledge,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  47  feet  above  the  creek  in  the  cafion.  In  this  tunnel,  about 
250  feet  from  its  mouth,  an  incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  foot- wall  of  the 
orechimney  to  a  depth  of  130  feet.  Here  water  was  struck,  which  made 
fhrtber  sinking  inconvenient  and  impracticable,  as  all  the  hoisting  had 
to  be  done  by  hand,  and  a  large  amount  of  water  was  to  be  expected, 
with  increased  depth.  About  100  feet  below  the  lower  tunnel  drifts 
have  been  started  IVom  the  incline  to  the  northwest  and  southeast  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  ore-body.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of  explora- 
tions in  depth,  and  must  be  the  guide  in  forming  a  Judgment  as  to  future 
prospects.  At  present  only  one  ore-chimney  is  positively  known.  It  was 
struck  in  the  lower  tunnel,  about  210  feet  from  its  mouth,  and  extended 
upward  about  600  feet  to  the  sur&ce.  Its  horizontal  course  is  northwest 
to  southeast.  The  quartzite  foot-wall  dips  45<^  northeast  above  the  lower 
tunnel,  but  below  this  point  the  dip  becomes  much  steeper.  The  ore- 
channel  itself  has  an  iuelination  of  60^  to  the  northwest.  The  greatest 
extent  of  the  ore-chimney,  horizontally,  has  been  240  feet  in  one  of  the 
upper  levels,  and  the  maximum  width  of  the  ore  was  20  feet.  In  the 
drift  below  the  lower  tunnel  the  ore-body  measures^  horizontally,  about 
170  feet,  with  a  maximum  width  of  6^  to  10  feet. 

Southeast  of  the  ore-chimney  the  formation  has  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  a  series  of  fitults,  mnning  nearly  north  and  south,  which  have 
thrown  up  the  strata  lying  east  of  the  faults.  Oonseqnently,  in  follow- 
ing these  faults,  the  contact-line  between  quartzite  and  skite,  where 
alone  ore  may  be  expected  to  be  found,  was  not  recovered.  In  order  to 
do  this,  a  raise  should  be  made  from  the  lower  tnnnel.  Mr.  Clayton, 
who  resides  in  Salt  Lake  Oity,  and  who  has  studied  this  fSenilt  closely, 
professes  himself  willing,  at  any  time,  to  designate  the  proper  point 
firom  which  explorations  for  this  purpose  should  be  started.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  any  ore  will  be  found  in  this  direction.  One  im- 
portant fact  is,  however,  fully  established,  namely,  that  these  faults  do 
not  disturb  the  great  ore-chimney,  described  above,  in  the  least,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  continuance  in  depth. 

Unfortunately,  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  ore  has  changed 
already  in  the  Winnamuck  mine,  before  reaching  the  water-level.  In  the 
npper  tunnels  the  ore  was  oxidized  or  so-called  carbonate-ore,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  carbonate  and  some  sulphate  of  lead,  with  silver  and  a  small 
amount  of  gold — ^the  silver  being  present  as  chloride — mixed  with  25 
to  60  per  cent,  of  quartz  and  clay.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  tunnel, 
however,  the  carbonate-ore  gives  out  entirely,  and  in  this  tunnel,  and 
below  it,  is  found  a  mass  of  snlphurets,  composed  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
galena,  zinc-blende,  and  pyrites  of  copper,  which  occur  in  part  massive 
and  in  part  inclosed  in  a  very  hard  quartz.  All  these  snlphurets  carry 
julver  and  some  gold.    The  relative  proportion  of  these  sulphurets  below 
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the  lower  tnnnel  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Stetefeldt  to  be  aboat  as  follows : 
72  per  ceut.  pyrites  of  iron,  22  per  cent,  galena,  4}  per  cent,  zinc-blende, 
1^  per  cent  pyrites  of  copper.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  aboat 
1  ounce  gold  for  every  320  ounces  silver.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the^lis- 
tributioa  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  ore-chimney.  As  stated  above, 
^1  of  the  sulphurets  carry  silver,  but  the  amount  of  silver  varies  between 
wide  limits  at  different  points  in  the  ore-body,  without  any  i>erceptible 
change  in  tb^  appearance  of  the  oire.  So  sudden  are  these  changes,  that 
if  ore  at  one  point  contains,  for  instance,  §00  ounces  silver  per  ton,  it 
often  falls  to  10  ounces  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the  first 
point.  Hence^  assorting  the  ore  according  to  its  physical  characteristics 
is  impracticable,  and  only  by  frequent  assays  can  the  richer  ore  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that;  of  low-grade. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  disintegration,  the  carbonate-ores  are  higher 
in  lead  and  silver  than  the  Bulphure^ores.  This  fact  does  not  appear 
very  plainly  from  the  average  assays  given  below,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  miu^  that,  for  certain  reasons,  only  high-grade  sulphuret-ore  was 
taken  out,  while  it  was  profitable  to  utilize  carbonate-ore  of  much  lower 
grade.  Below  the  lower  tunnel  the  value  of  the  sulphurets  was  found 
as  follows,  viz:  Average  sample  from  incline  contained  19.3  per  cent, 
lead  and  20.4  ounces  silver  per  ton;  average  sample  from  drift  100 
feet  below  lower  tunnel  contained  15  per  cenC  lead  and  21.8  ounces  sil- 
ver. Sample  from  the  Same  dtift,  southeast  of  incline,  rich  in  galena, 
contained  38  per  cent,  lead  and  37.9  ounces  silver.  Sample  from  cross-cut 
southwest  of  incline,  mostly  pyrites  of  iron,  contained  4  per  cent,  lead 
and  58.3  ounces  silver.  Th^se  latter  assays  indicate  the  existence  of 
accumulations  of  high-grade  ore,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  very 
favorable. 

Since  January  1, 1872,  there  wc^re  extracted  from  the  mine — 

1872:    3, 900   tons  carbonate-ore,  with  34.98  per  cent,  lead,  51.46  ounces 

silver. 

1873.  4, 400}  tons  carbonate-Ore,  with  24.70  per  cent,  lead,  65.54  ounces 

silver. 
488   tons  first-class  sulpjinret,  with  14.42  per  cent,  lead,  46.90 

ounces  silver. 
205   tons  second-class  sulphuret,  with  6.61  per  cent,  lead,  15.88 

ounces  silver. 
267   tons  quartz-ore,  with  29.82  ounces  silver. 
230   tons  assorted,  ftom  old  dump,  20  per  cent.  lead,  38  ounces 

silver. 

1874.  2,540   tons  carbonate-ore,  23.60  per  cent,  lead,  54.41    ounces 

silver. 
1,018   tons  sulphuret-ore,  12.30  per   cent,  lead,  55.97  ounces 
-silver. 


Total,  13, 04Si  tons. 

The  expense  of  extracting  the  ore,  exclusive  of  prospecting,  was,  in 
1872,  $5.92  per  ton ;  1873,  $6.52  per  ton ;  1874,  $8.88  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  extraction  was  greater  in  1874,  because  much  of  the  carbonate  ore 
was  mined  from  old  stopes,  which  caused  more  labor  and  necessitated 
retimbering. 

The  present  condition  of  the  mine  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
carbonate-ore  above  the  lower  tunnel  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  There 
were,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1875,  only  about  150  to  200  tons  of  this 
ore  left  in  the  mine.    The  sulphuret-ore  above  the  lower  tunnel  was  only 
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in  part  extracted,  and  what  remains  may  be  estimated  at  1,000  tons,  or 
perhaps  more.  But  this  by  itself  is  not  available  with  the  present 
means  of  reduction.  Between  the  lower  tunnel  and  the  lowest  drift,  Mr. 
Stetefeldt  estimates  an  amount  of  snlphuret-ore  of  from  4,000  to  b,000 
tons.  This  ore  is  also  at  present  not  available  either  for  extraction  or 
for  smelting..  From  these  facts  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Winnamuck 
mine  must. turn  a  new  page  in  its  history ;  it  must  cease  for  the  present 
to  be  productive,  and  considerable  money  aud  time  must  be  expended 
before  returns  can  again  be  expected. 

The  change  in  character  of  the  ore  necessitates  also  a  great  change  in 
the  method  of  reduction  hitherto  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  to  no  pur- 
pose to  describe  and  criticise  at  length  the  past  smelting  operations. 
The  carbonate-ores,  although  refractory  on  account  of  a  lar^e  percentage 
of  quartz,  offered  no  especial  difficulties  in  smelting  if  mixed  with  the 
proper  fluxes.  It  was  also  profitable  to  smelt  a  certain  amount  of  sul- 
phnret-ore,  after  previous  roasting  in  heaps,  or  a  partial  roasting  in 
the  reverberatory  turnace,  together  with  carbonate-ore,  as  thereby  a 
saving  in  iron-ore  could  be  elected.  But  when  we  have  to  treat  the 
sulphuret'ore  alone,  we  find  heap-roasting  altogether  insufficient,  and  a 
complete  roasting  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  too  expensive,  and, 
besides,  the  perceiitage  of  lead  in  the  sulphuret-ore  is  too  low  for  smelt- 
ing. 

The  cost  of  smelting  in  1873  was  $2148  per  ton.  During  1874  the 
yearly  statement  does  not  clearly  show  the  real  cost  of  smelting,  as 
heavy  expenses  for  permanent  improvements  have  been  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  smelter,  which  should  have  been  specified  separately. 

The  losses  of  metal  in  smelting  have  been  enormous.  The  accounts  of 
1873  show  a  loss  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  silver  and  over  25  per  cent,  in 
lead.  During  1874  sufficient  data  could  not  be  found  in  the  company's 
works  to  calculate  the  loss,  but  as  much  sulphuret-ore  h|is  been  worked, 
the  losses  may  be  still  greater.  These  losses  are  caused,  first,  by 
dust  escaping  from  thcblast-furnaces,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  dust- 
chamber  capacity ;  second,  by  slags  high  in  silver  and  lead ;  third,  by 
formation  of  a  large  amount  of  matte,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  roast- 
ing of  sulphuret-ore ;  fourth,  by  the  formation  of  incrustations  in  the 
furnace  caused  by  volatilization  of  sane. 

Yearly  staiemenU  of  1873  and  1874. 

The  following  summary  of  the  yearly  statements  shows  the  operations 
of  the  company  as  given : 
In  1873  were  smelted — 

5, 119.56  tons  Winnamuck  ore. 
153.16  tons  ore  bought. 
683.64  tons  ore  from  Spanii^h  and  Dixon  mines. 

5, 956.36  tons. 

Cost  of  production : 

Assaying , $1,536  64 

Bullion-shipment 4,608  88 

Eepairs 1,617  71 

Smelting 150,754  34 

Mine 70,011  56 

General  expenses 21, 490  15 

Salary-accoun t 4, 900  00 


I 
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Loss  of  material  in  smelting • lU,  975  60 

Unspecified  items 327  80 

268, 122  68 

Profit ie0,'899  3,^ 

Production 438, 022  01 

In  1874  were  smelted-^ 

2, 098.158  tons  bonght  ore« 

752.162  tons  Wahsateh  ore.^ 
2j  978.814  tons  Winnamnck  ore. 

5, 829.134  tons. 
Besides  about  400  tons  of  roasted  matte. 

Cost  of  production : 

Ballion-shipment $2, 064  79 

Traveling 360  00 

Salary 8, 167  36 

Assaying 659  48 

Gtoneral  expenses 5,486  81 

Smelting 213,844  97 

Interest 2,958  41 

Wahsateh  mine ,  7,843  43 

Legal  expenses 675  00 

Loss  of  material  in  mine 31, 602  23 

Loss  in  smelting 13, 879  94 

Profit 3,164  24 

Production 290,706  66 

This  statement  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  a  great  many  expenses 
have  been  charged  to  the  smelting  which  should  be  specified,  as,  for 
instence,  repairs  and  permanent  improvemento. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,,  there  were  expended  in  1874 — 

For  water-pipes (1, 400  00 

Beverberatory  furnaces 7, 000  00 

Building 1,500  00 

Boasting-stalls 500  00 

Dust-chamber 1, 200  00 

Kew  engine,  blower,  including  building,  &c 12, 000  00 

23,600  00 

Besides  the  ore  in  the  mine,  there  were  on  hand  the  15th  of  January, 
1875,  (estimated :) 

Per  cent.  lead.  Oauces  sUrer. 

300  tons  Winnamnck  carbonates,  with 15  70 

100  tons  Spanish  ore ^ 28  11 

250  tons  roasted  sulphurete 16  65 

100  tons  matte 10  80 

50  tons  sulphuret  ore 35 

40  tons  Titus  ore 34  31 
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Mr.  Stetefeldt,  in  the  report  before  me,  states  his  views  as  to  the  best 
method  of  working  the  Winnamock  ores  in  the  fotore.  He  recommends 
a  dressing  of  the  ore,  thereby  separating  galena,  blende,  and  iron-pyrites. 
The  galena  and  blende  are  then,  according  to  his  plan,  to  be  sold  to  other 
works^  (as  the  quantities  would  be  too  small  to  supply  the  Winnamnc^ 
Smeltmg- Works,)  and  the  argentiferous  and  auriferous  pyrites  of  iron 
are  to  be  subjected  to  a  chloridizing  roasting  in  a  Stetefeldt  furnace,  and 
either  amalgamated  or  subjected  to  leaching  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

After  Mr.  Stetefeldt's  visit  to  the  works,  smelting  operations  were 
stopped,  the  ore  on  hand  was  sold,  and  only  mining  operations  were 
continued,  10  to  15  tons  of  ore  being  raised  per  day  and  sold  to  other 
works.  Mr.  Stetefeldt's  plan  of  beneficiating  the  ores  in  the  future  is 
held  under  consideration  by  the  directors  of  the  company. 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  Winnamuck  mine  are  the  Neptune  and  Kemp- 
ton.  They  lie  on  the  south  side  of  Jordan  Hill,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
cation.  The  geologicsd  structure  of  this  part  of  Jordan  Hill  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  rough  sketch,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Brede- 
meyer,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

The'  Neptune  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  about  39^  to 
the  northwest.  It  is,  however,  crossed  by  a  fault,  the  general  line  of 
which  is  nearly  north  and  south.  By  this  fault  the  vein  has  been  dis- 
located considerably,  the  northeastern  portion  lying  about  120  to  160 
feet  farther  to  the  north  than  the  southwestern  part.  The  exact  dis- 
tance is  not  known,  the  fault  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  and  commu- 
nication with  the  northeastern  portion  in  depth  having  only  been  made 
through  the  Kempton.  The  foot- wall  of  the  Neptune  is  dolomitio  lime- 
stone, the  hanging-wall  a  slaty  quartzite,  which  farther  to  the  north- 
west becomes  very  solid.  The  vein  dips  and  strikes  with  these  strata 
in  the  main,  but  frequently  bulges  out  into  either.  Large  dikes  of  x>or- 
phyry, which  are  seen  in  various  localities  in  this  part  of  the  West  Mount- 
ain district,  as  well  as  the  syenitic  porphyry  cutting  ofiF  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  to  the  northwest,  are  apparently  connected  with  the  upheaval 
of  these  strata,  and  the  faults  occurring  in  them. 

The  work  on  the  Neptune  has  been  mostly  done  for  purposes  of  ex- 
ploration and  development.  It  consists  of  five  inclines,  sunk  at  short 
distances  from  each  other  on  the  dip  of  the  vein  to  depths  varying  from 
110  to  120  feet.  From  these  inclines  numerous  drifts  have  been  run, 
Aggregating  more  than  1,000  feet  in  length.  An  amazing  quantity  of 
ore  has  been  developed  by  this  work,  the  vein  showing  a  width  of  from 
6  to  40  feet,  in  which  the  solid  ore  is  often  from  3  to  20  feet  thick.  In  the 
upper  levels  the  ore  is  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  but  below  the 
second  level  it  consists  of  galena,  iron-pyrites,  and  copper-pyrites,  mostly 
containing  little  gangue.  So  far  not  much  zinc-blende  Is  visible.  Al- 
though no  stoping  of  any  moment  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Eilers's  visit  to  the  mine,  it  produced,  together  with  the  Kempton,  40 
tons  of  first-class  and  20  tons  of  second-class  ore  per  day.  The  first-class 
ore  from  the  Neptune  assays,  according  to  Dr.  Bredemeyer,  from  53  to  65 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  27  to  31  ounces  of  silver  and  0.15  to  0.30  ounce 
of  gold  per  ton,  and  the  second  class  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  lead 
and  12  to  14  ounces  of  silver.  In  all  this  ore,  but  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond class,  is  a  large  amount  of  iron-pyrites,  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  per- 
mit of  roasting  it  in  open  heaps. 

The  Kempton,  which,  like  the  Neptune,  is  owned  by  the  Schoenberg 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  lies  wholly  in  the  magnesian  limestone  on  the 
east  side  of  the  fault  spoken  of  above.  It  runs  about  north  15^  east  and  dips 
80^  to  the  northwest,  and  joins  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Neptune,  as 
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iudJcated  in  the  sketch.  It  has  been  explored  by  one  main  incline  210 
feet  deep,  from  which  drifts  600  feet  long  have. been  run  along  the  vein.. 
It  is  from  3  to  10  feet  wide,  the  largest  expansion  having  ta^en  place! 
in  the  lowest  level,  where  10  feet  of  solid  galena  are  in  sight.  The  orei 
from  the  Kempton  is  also  separated  into  two  classes,  the  assay  of  the 
first  class  being  given  by  Dr.  Bredemeyer  as  53  to  74  per  cent,  of  lead, 
and  35  oance9  of  silver  per  ton,  and  of  the  second  class  as  32  to  43  per' 
cent,  of  lead  and  11  to  13  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

Dr.  Bredemeyer  calculates  that  in  thefall  of  1874  about  40,000  tonsof  ore 
were  in  sight  in  these  two  mines,  and  although  Mr.  Eilers  professes  him-, 
self  not  prepared  to  indorse  these  figures  from  any  personal  measure-,^ 
n^ent,  he  reports  the  quantities  of  ore  in  sight  as  extraordinarily  large. 

A  tunnel  is  being  run  i^om  the  mountain-side  below  for  the  I^eptune. 
This  tunnel  starts  227  feet  vertically  below  the  level  of  the  present' 
shaft-house,  and  will  bring  in  377  feet  of  ^'  backs"  on  the  vein,  meas-> 
ared  on  the  incline.  It  will  be  615  feet  long  to  the  foot- wall  of  the  vein,', 
and  through  it  all  the  ore  will  be  brought  out  after  its  completion.  At 
present  the  ore  is  hoisted  from  the  Neptune  through  the  main  incline, 
by  means  of  a  i5-horse-power  engine,  and  from  the  Kempton  by  means 
of  a  horse- whim.  The  tinobering  in  both  mines  is  done  in  a  substantial,; 
workmanlike  manner,  and  Dr.  Bredemeyer  is  bringing  them  both  up 
rapidly  to  the  standard  of  well-planned  and  regularly-conducted  mines.* 

The  smelting-works  which  have  treated  most  of  the  ore  from  the 
Neptune  and  Kempton  are  the  Sheridan  Hill  Works,  located  on  the 
Jordan  Biver,  at  the  crossing  ot  the  Bingham  Caiion  Bailroad.  They  be- 
long in  part  to  the  parties  owning  the  mines,  and  have  treated,  besides 
the  Neptune  and  Kempton  ore,  other  ores,  richer  in  silver,  in  order  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  work-lead  or  ^'  base-bullion  "  produced.  The 
works  contain  four  small  shaft-furnaces,  of  from  20  to  25  tons  capacity 
per  day,  with  water-jackets  and  splendid  machinery  for  crashing, 
pumping,  and  blowing.  But  the  tuyeres  are  cast  in  the  same  piece 
wjth  the  jackets,  and  frequent  trouble  is  the  result.  The  crucibles  are 
too  shallow  for  the  use  of  the  automatic  tap,  and  the  latter  is,  therefore, 
also  a  source  of  annoyance.  These  works  have,  like  the  Winnamnck, 
begun  to  treat  the  resulting  matte,  but  have  no  dust-chambers,  though 
ther  location  of  the  furnaces  presents  excellent  facilities  for  their  con- 
struction. The  following  statement  of  monthly  production  throughout 
the  year  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  manager,  Mr.  E.  Schoenberg: 

Statement  of  "  base-hullion^*  production  of  the  Sheridan  Hill  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1874,  (values  at  Salt  Lake  Citypricee.) 


Months. 


1874. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angast 

September 

October 

Kovember 

Beoember 

Total 


^  p. 


19 
6 
6 
11 
16 
93 

27 
34 
32 
28 
13 
17 


824 


Poundi. 
253,650 
124,556 
120,352 
224,982 
342,238 
450, 887 
556,275 
706, 115 
667,125 
565,406 
964,433 
341,735 


4,623,054 


Talae,  (currency.) 


Gold. 


•557  30 

679  32 

449  16 

764  26 

1,317  60 

1, 407  90 

1,468  54 

1, 864  12 

2,201  49 

3,109  72 

1,250  80 

1,541  23 


16,610  74 


Silver. 


•93,678  29 

5,003  56 

5,298  86 

16,087  66 

15, 41C  10 

97, 365  14 

37,632  00 

49, 679  49 

54, 120  51 

33, 864  W 

8, 217  24 

20.023  04 


Lead. 


997.285  81 


110,100  00 

4,969  76 

4, 814  00 

8,938  84 

1.3, 650  32 

18.219  48 

92,179  00 

28, 143  80 

26,  aei  00 

22, 560  00 
10, 5.7J  43 
13,625  HO 

184,341   13 


o 
H 


|34.335  5» 
10.651  M 
10.562  03 
95,790  76 
30,384  02 
46,991  83 
61,279  5< 
79.687  34 
82,903  00 
59, 534  71 
•JO,  017  47 
3ii,0tK)0T 

438,237  98 
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-In  the  same  vidnityas  the  !Neptiine  and  Kemptoo,  bat  moie  to  the 
vest,  and  along  the  contact  of  the  syenitic  porphyry  on  the  west  and 
magnesian  limestone  on  the  east,  occurs  the  Ashland.  It  runs  at  the 
lower  part  of  Jordan  Hill,  for  the  first  200  feet  north  36^  east,  and  for 
the  next  1,200  feet  north  28^  east.  It  dips  from  70o  to  80^  to  the  north- 
west, and  is  generally  from  3  to  4  feet  wide ;  but  there  is  at  least  one 
ore-chamber  exposed  in  it,  at  the  crossing  of  tbe  Ashland  tunnel  No.  1 
with  the  shaft,  where  the  vein  for  70  feet  in  length  is  from  30  to  40  feet 
wide.  The  best  ore  assays  here,  according  to  Dr.  Bredemeyer,  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  lead  and  36  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  minerals 
in  the  vein  are  carbonate  of  lead  and.  galena,  with  ocherous  iron-ore  an4 
iron-pyrites.  The  ore  is  divided  into  three  classes :  No  1  assaving  from 
40  to  60.  per  cent,  of  lead  and  18  to  36  ounces  silver,  and  np  to  $5  in  gold 
per  ton  3  No  2  assaying  fh>m  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  16  to  21  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  and  ccmtaining  5  to  12  per  cent,  of  iron-pyrites ;  No. 
3  assaying  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  lead,  from  12  to  18  ounces  of  sil- 
ver per  ton,  and  containiug  no  pyrites.  The  vein  has  been  exploited  bj 
a  main  incline  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  vertically  below  the  surface. 
Fifty-two  feet  vertically  below  the  mouth  of  this  incline,  and  85  feet  dis* 
tapt  on  a  horizontal  line,  the  discovery-tunnel  has  been  run  in  on  the 
vein  161  feet,  crossing  the  incline.  Thirty-foi^r  feet  vertically  below 
this  tunnel  No.  3  has  been  run  in  140  feet.  It  is  connected  with  the 
tunnel  above  bjr  two  winzes.  Forty-three  feet  vertically  below  tunnel 
No.  3  No.  1  is  driven  in  over  420  feet,  also  crossing  the  main  incline. 
It  is  connected  with  the  discovery-tunnel  by  the  discovery-shaft.  On 
the  Ashland  No.  2  tunnel  No.  2  is  driven  in  120  feet,  and  about  300  feet 
of  drifting  has  been  done  besides.  Dr.  Bredemeyer  reported  this  prop- 
erty in  condition  to  furnish  20  tons  per  day  in  the  fall.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  discovery-tunnel  the  Ashland  crosses  the  Neptune  at  an  angle  of 
40^,  the  Neptune  being  cutoff  by  it  toward  the  southwest.  A  por-, 
phyiy-dike,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  crosses  the  Ashland 
tunnel  No.  1  at  a  distance  of  about  100  feet  south  of  the  main  shafts 
Ihe  same  dike  crosses  the  discovery-tunnel  about  120  feet  from  its 
mouth ;  then  it  runs  across  the  main  Ashland  shaft,  and  is  seen  in  all  the 
levels  of  the  Neptune.  In  the  Ashland  tunnel  No.  1,  after  crossing  this, 
dike,  a  large  ore-chamber  was  found  immediately  on  its  upper  side. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part  of  Bingham  Canon  is 
geologically  most  interesting,  and  future  developments  will  no  doubt 
bring  out  additional  important  features. 

The  Galena  and  Jordan,  which  were  fully  described  in  my  last  report, 
have  continued  to  furnish  throughout  the  year  large  amounts  of  ore, 
high  in  lead  and  low  in  silver.  The  sulphurets  have  also  been  reached 
in  these  mines. 

The  Galena  Works,  which  treat  the  ore  from  these  mines,  have  run 
with  very  few  interruptions  throughout  the  year,  and  have  furnished 
more  lead  than  any  other  works  in  the  Territory.  The  precise  amount 
has,  however,  not  been  reported  to  me.  Fiuancially,  the  works  have  not 
been  successful,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  dust  is  per- 
n^itted  to  fly  from  the  chimney  in  thick  clouds  and  the  matte  remains 
without  proper  treatment.  Besides,  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  is 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  and  the  frequent  long  stoppages, 
generally  recurring  once  of  twice  a  day,  for  purposes  of  cleaning  out 
accretions  formed  just  below  and  above  the  tuyeres,  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  the  better  composition  of  charges  and  a  more  careful  appliance  of 
blast. 

The  Spanish  mine  has  also  been  worked  during  most  of  the  year^; 
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and  has  reached  snlphuiets  in  depth.    Modi  ore  has  been  shipped  ftcm 
this  mine,  and  very  large  qnantities  are  reported  in  sight 

Besides  the  above,  a  very  large  nnmber  of  mines  have  been  woriced  hi 
the  cal&on,  most  of  which  have  been  deaoribed  in  former  reports.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  ores  from  all  these  are  tolerably  rich  in  lead, 
but  carry  only  small  qnantities  of  silver.  Since  in  so  many  mines  a 
mixture  of  sulphnret  of  lead,  iron,  sine,  and  copper  has  been  reached, 
dressing  becomes  of  the  ntmost  importance^  and  the  steps  so  far  taken 
in  this  direction  by  a  few  will  no  donbt  lead  in  the  immediate  future  to 
a  general  introdnotion  of  this  branch  of  metallnrgy.  The  only  draw- 
hwsk  to  the  introduction  of  dressing-works  in  the  district  is  the  scarcitgr 
of  water,  the  water-courses  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cafion  being 
snfflcient  for  the  supply  of  small  works  only,  while  the  ore-supply  would 
require  several  very  large  establishments.  These  will  eventually,  no 
doubt,  be  located  on  the  Jordan  Biver.  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
Bingham  Gauon  Karrow-Oauge  Bailroaa  furnishing  cheap  transporta- 
tion. 

Some  placer-mining  for  gold  has  been  done,  as  in  former  years, 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  result  was  only  the  small  amount 
of  gold  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Ophir  diBtrict. — Here  considerable  activity  has  prevailed  during  most 
of  the  year.  This  district  embraces  Dry  Oalion  and  East  Gallon.  In 
the  former,  the  mines  furnishing  the  greatest  quantity  of  ore  have  been 
the  Hidden  Treasure,  Chicago,  Flavilla,  and  Queen  of  the  Hills.  The 
Mono,  which  furnished  considerable  quantities  of  extraordinarily  high- 
grade  ores  during  tl\e  previous  year,  was,  in  1874,  sold  to  a  company. 
Shortly  after  the  event  the  mine  began  furnishing  ores  of  very  much 
lower  grade  only,  and  even  these  were  reported  scarce  in  the  last  ^uar« 
ter  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  mine  was  shut  down  and 
in  litigation. 

The  Hidden  Treasure  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  as  described 
in  former  reports.  The  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion  up  to'^the 
mine  is  very  steep  and  rugged,  especially  the  part  below  Jacob  Of ty, 
which  in  many  places  follows  the  dry  bed  of  the  creek,  passing  several 
narrow  and  steep  gates  in  the  limestone  layers,  where  in  the  wet  season 
the  stream  forms  cascades.  Ore-transportation  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
therefore  difficult,  and  the  owners  of  the  Chicago  mine,  located  Imme- 
diately below  the  Hidden  Treasure,  did,  therefore,  a  wise  thing  in  erect- 
iug  their  wire  tram-way  for  that  purpose. 

The  Hidden  Treasure  is  called  a  contact-vein,  between  shale  on  the 
hanging  and  limestone  on  the  foot  wall.  Properly  it  is  no  vein  at  all, 
bat  an  irregular  deposit  between  the  strata  of  the  two  rocks  mentioned. 
It  does  not  even  always  follow  the  contact  between  two  specific  strata, 
but  leaves  the  line,  which  it  may  have  occupied  for  some  distance,  quite 
suddenly,  takiug  a  course  at  right  angles  to  the  main  one  in  some  rent 
of  the  foot-wall,  which  it  follows  then  to  the  next  line  of  bedding  below, 
to  resume  here  a  course  parallel  to  the  former  one.  Besides  this,  it  !» 
by  no  means  continuous,  the  ferruginous  vein-matter  disappearing  some- 
times altogether.  In  other  places  it  opens  up  into  considerable  cham- 
bers, which  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  general  line  of  stratification. 
They  are  caverns  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  lime,  which  have 
been  afterward  filled  with  the  mineral,  and  not  fissures  formed  by  vol- 
canic agency  and  afterward  filled. 

During  the  year  the  tunnel  driven  in  across  the  limestone  for  420  feet 
has  been  connected  with  the  irregular  works  above,  and  the  extraction 
of  ore  is  thereby  very  much  facilitated.    Mr.  George  P.  Lockwood,  who 
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was  fiaperintendent  of  the  oompany's  smelting-workft  dvriDg  the  latter 
p«rt  of  the  year^  sams  op  the  work  done  m  the  mine  daring  1874  as 
follows : 

An  average  of  40  men  have  been  employed  daring  the  most  of  the 
time*  In  the  principal  incline,  the  Sammit,  a  depth  of  over  500  feet 
has  been  reached,  effecting  connection  with  the  tonuel.  Abont  200  feet 
of  this  sinking  was  done  daring  1874,  The  Lawrence  shaft  has  reached 
a  depth  of  over  300  feet,  250  feet  of  which  was  done  in  the  past  year. 
In  the  Magazine  140  feet  have  been  added,  making  it  now  180  feet  deep. 
In  addition,  drifts  have  been  ran  connecting  all  the  shafts,  and  opening 
above  600  feet  of  gronnd  along  the  vein  east  and  west.  A  tannel  was 
ran  in  from  the  western  face  of  the  hill  420  feet,  which  enters  the  ore- 
channel  through  the  hanging-wall.  From  the  point  of  Intersection 
drifts  have  been  ran  east  and  west  on  the  coarse  of  the  deposit,  the 
west  one  intersecting  the  Summit  shaft  at  the  bottom,  affording  venti- 
lation and  cheapening  the  mining.  For  some  months  previous  to  the 
connection  with  the  tannel  work  was  suspended  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  on  aceoant  of  foul  air  and  the  expense  of  raising  the  ore.  The 
dip  of  the  vein  was  so  variable,  that  three  whiins  were  necessary  for 
hoisting  to  the  sorface.  This  limited  the  ore-supply,  which  can  be 
readily  quadrupled  in  the  coming  year.  The  ores  are  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  solphnretof  lead,  andthe  various  oxidized  oresof  copper,  such 
as  malachite,  azurite,  and  red  oxide.  Copper  and  iron  sulphurets  occur 
sparingly.  The  gangue  is  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  and  calcspar,  both 
carrying  a  little  cfiver,  and  forming,  often  in  small  threads,  the  only  con- 
nection between  the  ore-bodies* 

The  Waterman  Smelting- Works,  which  belong  to  the  same  parties  as 
the  mine,  and  treat  its  ores,  are  located  nine  mites  distant,  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  Eush  or  Stockton  Lake.  They  contain  one  shaft-furnace, 
connected  with  a  very  efficient  condensation-chamber,  described  in  the 
metallurgical  portion  of  this  report.  The  furnace  is  a  round  one,  having 
at  the  tuyeres  a  diameter  of  3  feet  4  inches.  Height  firom  bottom  of 
hearth  to  slag-spout,  22  inches ;.  to  center  of  tuyeres,  83  inches ;  from 
tuyeres  to  charge-door,  11  feet.  There  are  4  water  tuyeres,  with  3inch 
nozzles.  A  Baker  rotary-blower,  running  at  96  to  102  revolutions  per 
minute,  supplies  the  blast,  at  a  pressure  of  f  to  }  inch  mercury.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  furnace  was  in  blast  170  days.    There  were  consumed — 

Hidden  TreaBore  ore.  3, 23&fffff  tons,  UMaying  26    oonceB  nlver  and  38     per  ot.  lead. 

Parcbased  ore 100  tons,  aaaayiug  25    oonoes  Bilver  and  15    per  ct.  lead. 

Dust  £rom  chamber  .      296if  )2  tons,  assaying  28    ounces  silver  and  25     per  ct.  lead. 

Total  ore 3, 035^9^  tons,  averaging  26. 1  ounces  silver  and  36. 4  per  ct  lead. 

Fuel :  Wood  for  engine,  425  cords,  at  $5;  charcoal,  98,811  bushels,  at 
18  to  22.5  cents,  (exclusive  of  waste,  which  was  not  less  than  10  per  cent) 

There  were  produced :  Work-lead,  17,539  bars,  weighing  749^1^  tons, 
assaying  70  ounces  silver  per  ton ;  matte,  285  tons,  assaying  35  ounces 
silver,  35  per  cent,  lead,  and  15  to  35  per  cent,  copper  |  speiss,  about 
15  tons,  contents  not  given,  l^either  matte  nor  speiss  has  been 
reworked.  Over  750,000  pounds  (nearly  11  per  cent.)  of  dust  and 
fumes  have  been  gathered.  The  average  moisture  in  the  ore,  as  brought 
to  the  works,  was  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  winter  and  12  per  cent  in  the 
summer.  The  average  moisture  of  the  ore,  as  it  went  into  the  furnace 
after  having  been  partially  dried,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Lockwood, 
about  15  per  cent.  The  freight  for  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace  was 
from  $4.50  to  (8.  per  ton,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads ;  that 
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for  the  work-lead  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  t7  per  ton.  The  latter  has  been 
mach  reduced  since  the  Utah  Western  Narrow^Gange  Railroad  has  been 
finished  to  a  point  half-way  to  the  works.  The  Chicago  mine  is  reported 
to  have  now  reached  a  depth  of  1,100  feet.  It  has  prodnced  a  large 
amount  of  ore,  which  was  shipped  over  its  tram-way  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  cation,  aud  thence  by  teams  to  the  Chicago  Smelting- Works, 
on  Bush  Lake.  These  works  have  smelted,  besides  the  ore  from  the  Chi- 
cago mine,  an  equal  if  not  greater  amount  of  purchased  ore  from  all  parts 
of  the  Territory,  and  some  even  from  Montana.  As  the  location  of  the 
work  is  not  at  all  favorable  for  the  working  of  custom-ores,  except  those 
coming  from  the  immediately-surrounding  districts,  it  is.  in  iny  opinion, 
doubtful  whether  the  treatment  of  bought  ore  could  nave  been  very 
profitable,  especially  as  ore-prices  were  high  in  Salt  Lake  during  nearly 
tbe  whole  year,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ore  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
works  from  the  city  by  teams.  The  ore  smelted  and  the  product  of  the 
works  during  the  year  1874  was,  according  to  Mr.  E.  L  Dowlen,  the 
accountsHit  of  the  Chicago  Company,  as  follows :  Ore  smelted,  7,641 
tons }  lead  produced,  188  car-loads,  (11  tons  each,)  worth  $405,190.75. 
Whether  this  value  includes  only  the  silver,  or  both  silver  and  lead,  is 
not  specified  in  Mr.  Dowlen's  report.    I  suppose  the  latter. 

Only  about  450  tons  of  flue-dust  have  been  saved  in  the  very  imper- 
fect condensing-apparatus  at  the  works,  and  240  tons  .of  copper-matte, 
carrying  60  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  have  been  produced  and  not  yet 
reworked. 

The  Flavilla  and  Queen  of  the  Hills  have  been  consolidated  during 
the  year.  This  property  is  now  opened  to  a  depth  of  600  leet,  and  has 
yielded  considerable  good  ore  during  1874.  A  tram-way  was  built  late 
in  the  year  from  the  mines  down  to  Gisborn's  toll-road,  and  a  new  en- 
gine has  been  put  over  the  shaft  for  hoisting-purposes. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Sacramento,  the  Mount  Savage  Company^s 
mine,  the  Jefferson,  and  Brooklyn  have  yielded  fair  quantities  of  ore, 
and  a  large  number  of  mines  have  been  worked  more  or  less,  without 
having  realized  as  yet  the  high  hopes  of  their  owners,  though  many  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  success. 

In  East  Cafion,  a  large  number  of  the  mines,  fully  described  in  my 
two  preceding  reports,  have  been  worked  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Prominent  in  the  production  of  ore  have  been  the  Zella,  Lion, 
Blue- Wing,  Tiger,  and  Sunnyside,  all  of  which  furnish  milling-ores.  The 
*  Miner's  Delight,  which  carries  smelting-ores  of  low  grade,  has  also 
produced*  considerable  ore,  but  of  a  character  which  renders  dressing 
before  smelting  a  necessity.  Captain  Longmaid,  formerly  of  the  Utah 
Silver-Mining  Company's  Works  at  Bingham,  took  charge  of  the  Miner's 
Delight  in  the  fail  of  1874,  and  it  was  reported  at  that  time  that  the 
erection  of  concentration- works  would  at  once  be  commenced.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  said  to  be  deferred 
till  spring.  The  Pioneer  Mill  has  been  kept  running  nearly  throughout 
the  year,  but  was  stopped  in  December,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water.  The  Baltic  Mill,  which  has  also  oeen  in  operation  during  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  year,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Columbia  district^  which  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1871,  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Eush  Lake,  has  attracted  some  attention  during 
the  present  year,  especially  since  the  Ohio  Silver-Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  has  bought  a  number  of  mines  here,  comprising  the  Chanti- 
eleer.  Buckskin,  Idaho,Washington,acd  Chimney  Corner.  Other  mines 
of  some  note  are  the  Champion,  Montana,  Augusta,  Mammoth,  Western 
World.    Altogether,  over  300  locations  have  been  made.    The  country- 
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rock  of  tbe  district  is  granite  and  slate,  and  the  ores  are  low-grade  ar- 
gentiferous lead-oreSy  which  can,  no  doubt,  be  profitably  reduced  as  soon 
as  the  Utah  Western  Bailroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  reaches 
tbe  districts 

Clifton  mining-district  is  located  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Goshoot  Mountains,  and  covers  an  area 
of  twelve  square  miles.  Nearly  600  locations  have  been  made  here. 
The  country-rock  is  granite,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  and  the  ores 
6ccQrnng  in  these  rocks  are  principally  carbouatds  of  lead  and  galena, 
though  some  milling-ores  occur.  Wood  and  water  are  reported  abun- 
dant. 

In  Tintic  district^  seventy  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  Oity,  mining  has 
mot  been  prosecuted  with  the  energy  of  former  years,  principally,  it 
seems,  on  account  of  bad  management  of  the  more  important  mining 
properties,  and  also  in  some  measure  by  reason  of  the  considerable  dis- 
tance of  the  district  from  the  railroad.  For  a  brief  description  of  the 
district,  I  quote  frbm  a  late  publication  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gameron,  a  mining- 
engineer,  of  Salt  Lake  City: 

Ihiiie  mining-dUtrict  is  sltnated  in  Jaab  County,  Utah,  and  distant  from  Salt  Lake 
City  about  seventy  miles,  in  a  southerly  direction.  It  is  approached  therefrom  by  the 
Utah  Southern  Railroad,  via  Provo,  thence  by  stage  or  other  conveyantse. 

This  miniuff -district  is  located  in  and  embraces  a  iportion  of  the  Oqairrh  range  of 
mountains,  which  also  contains  on  the  north  the  Ophir,  Dry  Caflon,  Stockton,  Tooele, 
and  West  Mountain  mininc^-districts. 

The  most  productive  and  valuable  silver-bearing  mines  which  have  been  opened  and 
worked  within  Tintio  district  are  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis,  Sunbeam,  Gold  Hill, 
Julian  Lane,  Norwegian,  and  Eureka  Hill.  The  greatest  bulk  of  the  ores  extracted 
belong  to  what  are  known  as  the  firee-milling  class,  and  are  found  in  veins  of  1  to  10 
feet  in  width  and  over,  coursing  north  a  few  degrees  east,  dipping  nearly  vertically, 
and  following  the  stratification  of  the  belt  or  zone  in  which  the^  are  contain^.  This 
is  composed  chiefly  of  a  fine-grained  .grayish  granite.  The  matrix  of  the  veins  consists 
chiefly  of  a  granulated  quartz,  carrying  in  the  best  mines  $40  to  $80  in  silver,  some 
gold,  and  occasionally  a  large  percentage  of  copper  carbonates,  snlphurets,  oxide  of 
iron,  zino-blende,  bismuth,  with  comparatively  small  quantities  of  lead,  either  carbon- 
ate or  galena. 

The  granite  of  this  district  forms  a  junction,  and  is  capped  in  some  instances  upon 
its  eastern  limit  by  a  belt  of  limestone,  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods, 
interfoliated  by  numerous  strata  of  quartzite,  (evidently  an  altered  sandstone. )  These 
belts  do  not  conformably  follow  each  other,  and  are  all  more  or  less  metamorphosed. 
The  limestone  belt  contains  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis,  Eureka  Hill,  Mineral  Hill,  and 
others. 

The  Mammoth  Copperopolis,  owned  by  a  London  company  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
Tery  large  vein  of  ore,  and  opened  by  tunnels,  under  the  superintendence  ol  Thomas* 
Couch. 

The  Eureka  Hill  mines  were  purchased  by  Capt.  £.  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  are 
opened  to  an  extent  of  2,000  linear  feet. 

The  Mineral  Hill  mines  are  worked  by  shafts  and  tunnels  to  an  extent  of  1,300  linear 
leet,  and  are  being  prepared  for  extensive  operations  during  the  winter.  Hoisting- works 
are  being  erected,  and  additional  improvements  valuable  to  the  mine  are  in  progress. 
They  areo^nied  by  Leetham  Brothers  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  and  under  the 
management  of  John  Leetham,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Tbe  Crismou  Mammoth  is  evidently  a  northerly  extension  of  the  Mammoth  Cop- 
peropolis ;  is  opened  by  shafte  and  tunnels,  exhibiting  at  one  place  a  vein  of  43  feet  in 
width.  The  ore  extracted  is  rich  in  copper  carbonates,  gold  and  silver  ore,  selected 
specimens  of  which  gave  $43,000  in  gold.  It  is  owned  by  Crismon  Brothers  ei  a2.,  who 
have  lately  leased  and  put  in  operation  the  Germania  Copper-Smelting  Company's 
furnace,  for  the  reduptiou  of  these  ores. 

There  are  in  this  district  a  number  of  very  promising  mines,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  valuable  properties  to  their  owuen.  The  facilities  possessed  by  Tintic  for  the 
conversion  of  the  crude  ores  into  commercial  values  consists  of  four  first-class  mills  and 
five  substantial  blast-furnaces.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  ores  exposed  belongs  to 
the  milling  class,  and  the  large  quantities  attainable  at  a  very  moderate  expense  in 
regard  to  mining  and  transportation  of  product  evince  conclusively  an  inefiScient  mill- 
ing capacity.  Three  of  the  furnaces  are  erected  for  the  reduction  of  copper-ores,  which 
are  abundant,  and  will  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  interest  of  the  district. 
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The  Wyoming  Company  own  at  HommansTiIle  a  10-stamp  mill  with  StcMeldt  tar- 
nace  attached,  and  are  working  ores  chiefly  from  their  own  mines,  and  smkll  lots  hy 
purchase. 

The  Shoebridge  Company's  mill  ia  sitaated  abont  six  miles  soathweet  ftam  Diamond 
€ity,  (the  headquarters  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,)  and  consists  of  a  15- 
stamp  mill  and  Aiken  Airnace.  It  is  working  ore  &om  the  company's  own  mines,  as 
well  aspurchased  lots. 

The  Tintio  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  proYincially  known  as  Miller's  mill,  are 
working  lO-stamps  by  the  wet  process,  and  use  ores  fixim  the  Mayflower,  Gold  Hill,  and 
Tesmra  mines. 

The  Copperopolis  mill  consists  of  ten  stamps,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
ores  from  the  mine  of  the  same  name.  This  company  also  owns  two  copper-fumaoee. 
Owing  to  some  difficulty  with  the  London  management,  no  mining  is  carried  on  at 
present.  This  company's  property  is  generally  considered  a  valnable  one,  and  It  is  our- 
mMj  reported  that  operations  will  be  resumed  shortly. 

In  Camp  Fhyd  district^  fifty-five  miles  southwest  of  Bait  Lake  City,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Oquirrli  Moantains,  mining  operations  have 
been  unimportant  throughout  the  year,  though  the  20-stamp  mill  of  the 
Camp  Floyd  Silver-Mining  Company  of  London  has  been  running  for  a 
short  time.  Only  the  smallest  part  of  the  ore  worked,  however,  came 
from  the  mines  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Ifeho  district  is  eighty-five  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Utah  Southern  Bail- 
road.  It  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  and  contains 
principally  lead-ores  poor  in  silver.  The  distance  from  Tintic  is  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  two  valleys,  the  Gk>shorn  and  Juab,  interven- 
ing between  the  two  districts.  The  mines  of  Nebo  are  found  in  a  com- 
pact gray  limestone,  the  strike  of  the  ore-deposits  following  the  stratifi- 
eation  of  the  country-rock,  which  is  southwest  and  northeast.  The  dip 
is  northeast,  the  angles  varying  from  2{P  to  17^.  Most  of  the  mines  so 
far  opened  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  Oafion.  Few  of  them  have  been 
worked  to  any  extent,  the  most  promising  enterprise  in  the  district 
being  the  Mount  Nebo  tunnel,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  intersect  the 
Mountain  Queen,  Olive  Branch,  and  Hagar  ore-deposits.  All  these  de- 
posits contain  near  their  outcrops  carbonates  of  lead  ranging  from  1  to 
6  feet  in  width,  and  assaying  high  in  lead  but  low  in  silver.  The  ad- 
vent of  a  railroad  in  this  vicinity  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  awaited  before 
mining  can  be  rendered  profitable. 

Star  district^  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  little  west  of  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  contains  a  large  number  of  veins  carrying  smelting- 
ores,  which  are  richer  in  silver  than  most  of  the  Utah  lead-ores.  None 
of  the  mines  are  developed  to  any  great  deptti.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  on  those  belouging  to  Campbell  &  Co. — the  Harrisburgfa, 
Knarah,  Little  Bilk,  Central,  and  Mountaineer.  Two  of  the  shafts  on 
these  mines  are  down  100  feet,  and  considerable  bodies  of  rich  galena 
have  been  found.  On  another  mine  of  the  same  company,  the  Big  Mor* 
mon,  the  shaft  is  down  150  feet.  On  the  Burning  Moscow,  b^on^ng  to 
O'Niel  &  Co.,  the  shaft  is  170  feet  deep,  and  contains  a  4-foot  vein 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  Elephant  mine  has  been  sunk  upon  to  a  depth 
of  40  feet,  and  is  reported  to  show  a  12  foot  vein  of  $100  ore.  From 
the  Mammoth,  situated  in  Middle  Camp,  200  tons  of  high-grade  ore  are 
reported  to  have  been  shipped  in  December.  The  Savage  contains,  at 
a  depth  of  170  feet,  a  4foot  vein  of  galena  and  carbonate,  and  more  ore 
is  reported  to  have  been  shipped  from  this  mine  than  from  any  other  in 
the  camp.  The  Baltimore  mine,  with  a  shaft  of  70  feet  in  depth,  has 
made  several  shipments,  reported  to  have  assayed  $180  per  ton.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  veins  which  have  shipped  ore  of  good  grade,  all 
of  which  has  been  smelted  at  the  shaft-fdrnace  locat^  at  Shauntie 
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Springs.    Very  little  ontside  capital  seems  so  far  to  have  oome  into  the 
district,  tboagh  it  is  certainly  a  promising  one. 

In  Parleys  Park  considerable  work  has  been  done  daring  the  year. 
The  McHenry  mine,  which  raised  such  an  excitement  in  Bait  Lake 
some  years  ago,  has  been  opened  by  two  tannels— «n  upper  one,  which 
is  started  in  west  of  the  large  outcrop,  and  a  lower  one,  which  is  located 
immediately  under  the  bald  rock.  Ore  has  been  encoantered  in  both. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  ore  was  quarried  from  the  surface, 
many  deep  holes  being  bored  at  a  time  and  exploded  together  by  means 
of  electricity.  A  large  quantity  of  ore  was  thus  taken  out,  which  was 
assorted,  so  as  to  make  three  classes,  said  to  assay  respectively  $400, 
$100,  and  $20  per  ton.  To  treat  this  ore  an  excellent  20-stamp  mill, 
with  the  necessary  pans  and  settlers,  has  been  built,  which  was  exi>ected 
to  commence  running  on  September  1.  But  fbr  some  reason  it  had  not* 
done  any  work  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 

On  the  Flagstaff,  high  up  on  the  divide,  there  is  an  incline  260  feet 
deep,  which  is  in  ore  all  the  way.  The  latter  is  on  an  average  4  feet 
thick.  There  are  also  10  or  12  prospecting-shafts  along  the  vein,  and 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  ore,  reported  to  assay  from  $30  to  $60  per  ton, 
have  been  taken  out.  The  company  was  building  a  20-stamp  mill  during 
the  summer,  which  is  situated  in  Pike  Oity,  about  six  miles  from  Kim- 
ball's Station,  and  near  the  McQenry  Mill.  The  distance  from  the  mine 
to  the  mill  is  about  three  miles.  This  mill  has  been  running  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  and  seems  to  ham  been  well  supplied  with  ore. 

The  Ontario,  which  also  contains  free-milling  ore,  is  opened  by  a  num- 
ber of  tunnels  and  several  shafts.  The  mine  has  been  worked  during 
almost  the  entire  year,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  been  taken 
out,  the  first  qnality  of  which  assays  over  $100  per  ton. 

The  Pioneer  mine  contains  smelting-ores  which  assay  from  15  to  30 
ounces  in  silver  and  20  to  30  per  cent  in  lead.  It  has  beeu  worked 
Bteadily. 

The  Walker  &  Webster  is  another  mine  carrying  smelting-ores,  and 
opened  by  several  tunnels.  The  ore  assays  from  20  to  60  ounces  of  sil- 
ver and  about  40  per  cent,  of  lead.  According  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton. 
there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  this  mine.  It  was  worked 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  but  was  stopped  in  the  summer,  when 
Mr.  Eilers  visited  the  vicinity. 

The  Pinon  is  opened  by  four  tunn^s  and  two  shafts.  It  contains 
smelting-ore  which,  when  assorted,  contains  45  per  cent,  of  lead  and  42 
ounces  of  silver.  About  450  tons  have  been  shipped,  and  6,000  tons 
were  reported  in  sight  in  August.  The  mine  was  not  worked  at  that 
time.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  at  least  50  other  mines,  mostly 
developed  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  A  few  of  them,  however,  have 
small  quantities  of  ore  on  the  dumps. 

THE  CASTLE  VALLEY  AND  SAN  PETE  OOAL-FIELDS. 

The  Castle  Yalley  and  San  Pete  coal-fields  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year,  and  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  lead  and  silver  industries  of  the  Territory ;  but  besides  this, 
they  are  of  very  great  vi^ne  in  connection  with  the  future  iron-industry 
of  Utah,  of  the  development  df  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of 
the  immense  iron-deposits  in  a  large  part  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
country.  In  these  fields  occur  coals  which  permit  of  coking.  Consid- 
ering that,  besides  the  beds  of  Trinidad,  in  Colorado,  and  one  at  Mul- 
len's Pass,  Montana,  these  veins  are  the  only  ones  known  in  the  far 
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West  where  large  qnaoUties  of  good  coke  can  be  made,  their  impor- 
tance for  iudustrial  parpowa  is  at  ouce  apparent. 

Hr.  J.  E.  OlaytOD,  of  Salt  Lake  Oity ,  has  kindly  fnmiBhed  me  with 
notes  of  a  late  visit  to  the  Oastle  Yalle;  field,  and  also  with  tiie  acoov- 
panjiug  ideal  sectioa. 

The  Caatle  Valley  coal-field  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Wahaatoh  rflnge,  and  fifty-five  miles, 
by  the  Ounuison  trail,  -east  of  Salina,  on  the 
^  Sevier  Biver.    The  puss  tbrongh  the  moantainB, 

a  by  the  way  of  Salt  Oreek  and  one  of  ita  sontbern 

t>  branches,  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  wagon  or  rail- 

9  road  in  any  portion  of  the  Wahsatch  range. 

§  The  formation  is  sandstone,  with  two  \ejy 

'  ^  Qiiok  beds  of  shale  or  indurated  mad.    There  is 

bnt  little  trace  of  stratification  in  these  shale- 
beds,  bat  they  are  cracked  into  all  sorts  of  irreg- 
nlar  shapes.    There  are  occasionally  calcareons 
nodules  embedded  in  them,  bnt  very  few  foseils 
have  been  found.     Air.  Clayton   found  a  few 
S      Ottreas  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  shale-bed, 
a      next  to  the  zone  of  sandstone  that  contains  tbe 
"jI      principal  coal-measures,  and  also  found  a  pare- 
o      mentscale  of  a  shark  or  ganoid,  as  well  ns  a 
.  ■§      petrified  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  one  foot  in  diam- 

I  ^      eter  and  8  to  10  feet  long,  the  latter  embedded 

A  J      in  tbe  sandstone  below  the  upper  shale-zone. 

g  ^      Both  the  sandstone  and  shale  contain  very  little 

I  3      lime.    The  formation  is  divided  into  three  zones 

9  ^     of  Bandstone  and  two  of  shale,  as  shown  iu  the 

W  %      section.   Thelowersandstonewasnotexamined. 

^         Tbe  lower  shale-bed  is  at  least  600  feet  thick, 
3      and  is  darker  than  the  upper  one,  its  color  along 
^      the  exposures  being  dark-bluiuh  gray.    The  up 
4.      per  ahale-bed  is  lighter  colored  on. the  surCice, 
a     and  dark  gray  below.    The  middle  sandHtone, 
-a     lying  between  these  two  shale-beds,  is  abcwt 
S      800  feet  thick,  and  in  this  are  tbe  great  coal- 
sedms  of  Castle  Valley.    There  are  from  tbree 
to  five  seams,  tbe  two  lower  being  tbe  most  im- 
»j  portaut,  on  account  of  their  size, uniformity,  aud 

I  superior  quality. 

$  No.  1,  the  lower  bed  of  coal,  is  very  banl  aud 

g  compacl,  but  little  disposed  to  slack,  and  iu  some 

£  places  along  tbe  face  of  the  hlaff,  where  the 

a  sandstone  stands  iu   perpendicular  cliffs,   tlie 

^  conl-seam   shows  faces  almost  flush  witb  tbe 

overlying  clifl's.    The  floor  of  the  seam  is  a  bard 
gruyisb-wbite  sandstone,  made  up  of  ciayand 
sand,  for  from  2  to  6  feet  below  the  coal,  at 
which  poiut  the  clay  disappears  aud  the  uuUer- 
lyiug  sandstone  is  yellowish  gray,  part  of  it  be- 
ing quite  hard  and  semi-vitreous.    Tbe  roof  is  composed  of  tbe  ordinary 
gray  sandstone  of  the  middle  zone.    The  thickness  of  seam  Ko.  I  varies 
from  3  to  8  feet,  aud  will  average  probably  5  feet  of  good  coal.    There 
is  a  small  seam  of  blaok  shale  near  the  roof  from  1  to  4  inches  in  tbick- 
ness.     There  is  no  other  waste  in  tbe  bed.    A  firm   sandstone  roof 
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rests  immediately  on  the  ooal.  This  coal  bums  fredy,  with  very  Utile 
smoke,  leaves  3|  per  cent,  of  white  ash,  and  is  remarkably  free  from 
soiphnt  or  iron.  For  the  generation  of  steam,  and  for  domestio  ase,  it 
has  no  superior  in  this  country. 

No.  2  lies  about  40  feet  above  the  one  just  described,  and  contains  6  to 
20  feet  of  clean,  solid  coal,  without  a  seam  of  shale  in  it ;  but  there  is 
quite  a  bed  of  shale  overlying  the  coal.  This  overlying  shale  contains  a 
number  of  small  seams  of  coal,  from  4  iuches  to  4  feet  thick,  and  is  from 
20  to  40  feet  thick  at  the  point  where  a  out  was  made  into  it.  At  one 
point  measured,  this  No.  2  ooal-bed  was  feond  21  feet  6  inches  thick, 
and  without  a  trace  of  shale  in  it  The  floor  is  like  that  of  No.  1  bed,  a 
white  argillaceous  sandstone.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  lower  bed*  It  is  softer,  mote  inclined  to  slack,  and  has  more 
ash.  (6  to  10  per  ceut«,)  bat  is  also  fi:ee  ft'om  solphur  or  iron. 

Nos.  3  and  4  lie  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  middle  zone  of  sandstone. 
They  are  not  so  regular  or  nniform  in  bIec  as  those  described  before, 
but  the  coal  is  of  the  same  general  quality.  These  beds  vaiy  from  1  to 
4  feet  in  thickness,  judging  by  the  expOBvi;es  examined,  except  at  one 
or  two  places,  where  the  outcrop  is  6  to  8  feet  thick. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  upper  beds  could  not  be  examjned  as  well 
as  the  two  lower  ones  is,  that  they  have  been  burned  out  over  areas  of 
several  thousand  acres,  and  several  places  were  ftrand  where  they  were 
still  burning.  The  burnt  districts  could  be  plainly  traced  by  the  color 
of  the  sandstone,  which  is  brick-red  in  these  localities. 

These  overlying  coal-seams  must  have  been  vary  thick  in  places,  judg« 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  flre  on  the  sandstone.  There  are  places 
where  the  latter  is  not  only  burned  red,  but  is  actually  glazed  and  vitri- 
fied by  the  heat.  Masses  of  glazed  fragments,  adhering  together  in 
large  bowlders,  can  be.  seen  in  the  side  ravines  of  the  main  canons. 

Th&  position  of  these  beds  is  horizontal  on  a  line  northeast  and  south-* 
west,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  northwest  and  southeast,  they  lie  in 
gentle  waves,  making  very  flat  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  as  shown 
in  the  section. 

The  available  area  of  the  coal-flelds  is  about  sixty  square  miles.  The 
extent)  so  flur  as  at  present  known,  is  twelve  miles  long,  northeast  to 
southwest,  by  four  to  eight  miles  wide  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

Nos.  5  and  6  are  two  well-marked  coal-seams,  about  1,200  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  middle  zone.  These  beds  lie  nearly  horizontal,  showing  a 
slight  rise  toward  the  west,  but,  after  passing  the  center  of  the  mount* 
ain,  the  beds  all  dip  in  a  curved  line  toward  the  Sevier  River  and  the 
San  Pete  Valley,  which  is  a  long,  narrow  valley  inclosed  between  two 
branches  of  the  Wahsatch  range.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  this  valley 
there  is  a  great  fault  or  break  in  the  formation,  and  extensive  outflows 
of  porphyry,  trap,  and  occasionally  true  lava,  have  taken  place.  The 
position  of  the  sedimentary  beds  tost  of  the  break  is  well  exposed 
in  iSalina  Canon,  but  their  positions  west  of  the  emptive  rocks  can  only 
be  inferred  by  the  exposnres  of  the  beds  west  of  the  valley.  The  San 
Pete  coal-measures  are,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  opinion,  the  same  as  those 
i^own  in  the  mountain  section  as  Nos.  5  and  6.  In  the  prol<mgation  of 
the  Castle  Valley  section  to  the  west,  across  Sevier  River  Valley,  the 
position  of  large  saltdeposits,  just  east  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  will  be 
remarked.  It  is  readily  seen  why  this  salt  was  so  deposited.  The  dip  of 
the  beds  west  of  the  summit  of  the  east  range^  underlaid  by  shale, 
brought  ihe  drainage  down  against  the  hot  eruptive  rocks ;  the  water 
was  vaporized  and  escaped  upward  through  the  crushed  and  broken 
shale,  aud  the  salt  crystallized  in  the  interstices  of  the  broken  mass. 
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Large  deposits  of  gypsam  also  occur  along  the  line  of  fractare^  near  the 
salt 

To  sender  the  Castle  Valley  eoal-flelda  available,  a  railroad  about 
eighty-five  miles  long  will  be  required  to  connect  with  the  Utah  Soatb* 
em  Boad  at  Sevier  Biver  Bridge.  If  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Com- 
pany shoald  baild  a  branch  starting  from  Wells  Station,  or  from  Te» 
coma,  they  would  have  no  obstacles  until  they  reached  Salina  Canon,  a 
series  of  low  gaps  through  the  l^evada  ranges,  making  the  road  virtu- 
ally a  valley  line  from  Tecoma  to  Gunnison's,  or  Salina  Pass,  in  the 
East  Wahsatch  range.  From  Castle  Valley  to  Denver,  to  connect  with 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  is  the  only  difficult  portion.  This  line  would,  how- 
ever,  be  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  present  Pacific  lines. 

In  regard  to  the  San  Pete  coal-field,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  (George  P. 
Lockwc^,  M.  £.)  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  following  further  informa- 
tion: 

The  San  Pete  coal-field  is  located  in  San  Pete  Valley,  ninety  miles 
south  and  ten  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  As  far  as  known,  it  com- 
prises 4,080  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  The  sandstone  in 
which  the  coal  is  foand  is  estimated  to  be  here  1,500  to  2,000  feet  thick. 
In  these  rocks,  five  distinct  coal-veins  have  been  found,  which  vary  in 
thickness  from  8  inches  to  4  feet.  The  two  principal  veins  are  respect- 
ively 4  feet  and  26  inches  thick,  and  are  separated  by  8  inches  of  lime- 
stone. The  strike  of  the  veins  is  about  due  north  and  south,  and  they 
dip  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  west.  The  coal-measnres  are  cut  by  four 
cafions  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  veins.  Most  of  the  develop- 
ment49  are  at  those  points  where  the  veins  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of 
the  canon. 

On  the  north,  in  Kew  Canon,  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  three 
working-levels— -50, 100,  and  400  feet  long,  respectively.  In  Old  Canon, 
one  mile  south,  there  are  three  levels  opened,  of  50,  200,  and  800  feet 
In  Big  Canon,  about  two  miles  farther  south,  there  are  three  openings 
of  a  limited  depth.  The  4-foot  vein  has  increased  at  this  point  to  5  feet 
In  Axe-Handle  Cafion,  about  three  miles  farther  soath,  the  vein  has 
been  opened  and  found  to  be  6  feet  thick,  the  interstratum  of  limestone 
having  here  disappeared.  This  shows  an  increasing  strength  in  the  vein 
in  going  from  north  to  south.  From  two  to  three  miles  north  of  New 
Canoiu  the  vein  is  foand  near  the  top  of  the  mountains,  while  below 
Axe-Handle  Canon  it  appears  in  the  foothills.  The  800-foot  level  at 
Old  Canon  runs  north,  about  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  vein. 

At  the  heading  pt  this  level^  coal  was  mined  for  20  feet  on  either  side. 
The  roof  in  this  chamber  and  m  the  level  is  so  firm  as  to  need  but  little 
support,  showing  that  a  minimum  amount  of  coal  n^ed  be  left  in  the 
workings  as  pillars,  and  wide  chambers  can  be  laid  out  The  coal  sep- 
arates  clean  from  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  firm  and  regular. 

In  regard  to  the  estimated  amount  of  coal  in  these  fields,  I  gather  the 
following  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Isaac  Stone,  M.  E.,  F.  G.  S..  of  North 
Wales :  ^  The  length  from  north  tosouth  is  about  eight  and  one-half  miles, 
and  the  width  fi^m  five  to  six  miles.  The  ontcroppings  of  the  coal,  at 
right  angles  to  its  strike,  looking  from  the  east,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
From  what  I  saw  of  the  strata  underlying  the  most  southern  portion  of 
the  property,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  ooal  will  be  found  there 
also,  making  a  total  length  of  eight  and  one-half  miles.  •  •  •  The 
strata,  too,  parallel  with  the  dip-line  to  the  west,  can  be  dearly  and  dis* 
tinctly  seen,  and  a  definite' conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  their  con- 
tinuity westward.''  Altogether,  Mr.  Stone  estimates  the  area  of  the 
coalfields  to  be  at  least  7,760  acres,  with  an  average  thickness  of  fine- 
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'  working  coal  over  the  whole  area  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Fatare  develop- 
ments may  increase  the  area  as  well  as  strength  of  vein.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that,  by  sinking,  new  veins  wiU  be  found,  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  resources  of  the  fields. 

The  coal  is  pronounced  by  H.  S.  Poole,  F.  E.  S.,  of  London,  Prof.  F. 
A.  Gentfa,  of  the  Univ^rsit^  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Stone,  to  be  bitu- 
minous. It  is  hard,  dense,  and  of  uniform  structure.  Color,  black; 
streak,  black;  luster,  medium  to  bright.  Specific  gravity,  undeter- 
mined, but  low.    Cleavage,  uniformly  parallel  to  the  &Lces  of  the  cube. 

Chemical  examinations  have  shown  the  following  results : 

By  H.  S.  Poole,  P.  E.  S. : 

Top  coal:  Volatile  matter 35.50  (includes  HO.) 

Coke s •..-••  64. 60  (includes  ash.) 

Bottom  coal :  Volatile  matter. . . .  •• 33. 70  (includes  HO.) 

Fixed  carbon 54.29 

Ash 12.01 

Middle  coal :  Volatile  matter 32. 00  (includes  HO.) 

Fixed  carbon 56.80 

Ash 11.20 

Average  percentage  of  coke,  66.13  per  cent 


By  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth : 

Moisture 1. 16  per  cent. 

Volatile  matter. . .  32. 91  per  t^nt. 
Fixed  carbon ....'.  54. 75  per  cent. 


Ash 11. 18  per  cent 

Coal  contains  2.88  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur. 


By  Fred.  Claudet,  of  London : 


Ash 10. 54  per  cent. 

Coke 62. 10  per  cent 


Sulphur 1. 80  per  cent 


By  Dr.  John  Percy,  London : 

Coke 62. 00  per  cent  I  Ash lO.OOpercent 

Volatile  matter. . .  28. 00  per  cent  | 

Dr.  Genth  says  that  '^^  the  coking  qualities  of  this  coal  are  not  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  best  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  that  the  coke  made  of  the 
saiqe  is  apparently  of  excellent  quality,  and  sufficiently  dense  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  blast-furnace.''  Some  of  the  coke,  manufactured  in  a 
crude  way,  was  used,  Jn  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  Germania  Works,  six 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  When  mixed  with  one-half  of  Saint 
Louis  coke  it  worked  well.  Alone,  it  matted,  forming  a  cake  through 
which  the  blast  could  not  penetrate.  This  indicates  plainly  that  the 
coal  had  not  been  exposed  to  a  safBksient  heat,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  upon  a  better  coking  it  would  be  found  suitable,  at  least,  for  the 
use  of  the  lead  blast-furnaces,  when  the  charge-column  is  not  more  than 
12  to  20  feet  high.  Its  {Mriaeipal  demerit  now  seems  to  be  lack  of 
tenacity.  As  a  steam-generator  it  is  claimed  that  two  tons  of  San  Pete 
coal  equal  three  tons  of  Wyoming  lignite. 

The  sandstones  occurring  in  the  coal-measures  are  of  a  light-gray 
color.  During  1875  it  is  intended  to  connect  these  fields  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  road  with  the  Utah  Southern  Bailroad,  at  l^ephi,  and  thasf  to 
bring  the  coal  into  the  market 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

COLORADO. 

The  collection  of  statistics  for  this  Territory  I  hare  intrnsted  to  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  E.,  who,  in  connection  with  his  dnties  as 
editor  of  the  Mining  Review,  has  had  uneqnaled  facilities  for  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  mining  industry  at  the  end  of 
theyear^ 

The  yield  of  the  mines  of  Colorado  (gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper)  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : 

Gold-bullion  from  smelting  and  amalgamating  works $422, 563 

Silver-bullion  from  smelting  and  amalgamating  works. . . .  1, 983, 207 

Gold-bullion  from  stamp-mills 1, 297, 425 

Gold-bullion  from  placer-workings 382, 500 

Ore  and  matte  shipped  out  of  the  Territory .  •  1, 102, 815 

Pig-lead 73,676 

Copper 100,197 

Total  value,  (coin) 5,362,383 

To  this  may  be  added  coal,  about •  •      1, 000, 000 

Total 6,962,383 

The  yield  for  1874,  classed  under  the  head  of  the  four  metals,  makes 
the  following  showing : 

Gold ♦3,102,487. 

Silver,  (with  some  gold,  amount  unknown,  in 
matte) • 3,086,023 

Total  for  precious  metals $5,188,510 

Copper $100,197 

Lead •;. 73,676 

■' 173,873 

Total 6,362,383 

It  is  difficult  to  divide  this  amount  among  the  several  counties.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  ore  mined  in 
Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  and  Park  Counties  is  treated  at  works  located 
outside  of  those  counties,  and  these  works  are  not  in  every  case  able  or 
willing  to  give  the  exact  quantities  bought  from  each  locality.  The 
following  table  has  been  compiled  with  extreme  care,  and  elsewhere 
is  given  the  authority  for  all  the  figures  used.  Most  of  them  have  been 
furnished  officially.  Those  not  obtained  in  that  manner  are  marked 
as  ^^  estimated." 

Clear  Creek  County $2,203,947 

Gilpin  County  ... 1,631,863 

Park  County 696,392 

Boulder  County 539,870 

Lake  County 223,503 

Summit  County 126,188 

Southern  counties *..  •  40,  G20 


i«n 


6,302,383 
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This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  production  of  silver  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  gold.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  Gilpin  Connty  is  now  the 
only  prominent  gold-district  In  the  Territory ;  that  the  placer-yield  shows 
bat  a  small  gain  on  the  figures  of  the  last  two  years ;  that  the  silver- 
mines  around  Oeorgetown  are  proving  more  and  more  valuable  nnd 
extensive  every  month,  and  that  of  the  new  districts  opened  since  1871 
nearly  all  are  argentiferous,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  gold- 
yield  of  the  fature  for  this  Territory  will  ezpeiience  more  than  the 
natural  increase  caused  by  deeper  and  more  extensive  working  of  old 
mines,  while  there  is  every  probability  that  the  silver-yield  will  increase 
yearly  from  the  production  of  old  mines  and  developments  in  those  of 
later  location. 

The  item  of  lead  is  almost  wholly  a  new  one.  In  the  Mining  Review 
of  January,  1874,  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  placed  the  value  of  this  metal 
raised  during  1873  at  $703.  There  is  good  reason  now  to  believe  that 
that  figure  was  too  small  by  $5,000  at  least.  The  amount  given  for 
1874  18  warranted  by  the  largely-increased  percentage  of  lead-ores 
mined  and  by  the  successful  operation  of  the  Lincoln  City  Smelting- 
AVorks,  in  Summit  County.  It  is  expected  that  furnaces  for  smelting 
low-grade  galena-ores  will  be  erected  during  the  current  year  in  the 
Snake  Biver  district,  and  the  yield  of  this  metal  will  in  that  case  in- 
crease largely. 

The  copper-production  is  derived  entirely  from  Oilpin  and  Park  Coun- 
ties. I  have  no  positive  authority  for  the  figures  given,  but  have  cal- 
culated them  from  the  known  quantities  of  gold-ores  treated  in  the  for- 
mer and  from  the  matte  produced  at  the  Alma  Works,  in  the  latter. 

The  quantity  of  ores  and  matte  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  for  treat- 
ment shows  a  large  decrease  on  the  figure  for  lust  year;  The  falling-off 
is,  however,  entirely  in  the  item  of  matte;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ratio  of  argentiferous  ores  shipped  to  the  total  3'ield  of  argentiferous 
ores  is  less  than  it  was  during  1873.  This  fact  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  a  healthier  condition  of  the  home  reduction- works,  and  a 
growing  inability  of  outside  smelting- works  to  offer  such  prices  for  ores 
as  will  draw  them  away  from  Colorado  reducing-establishments.  Ores 
are  now  shipped  to  Ctvicago,  111.;  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  Pittsburgh, Ohio; 
Swansea,  in  Wales,  and  Germany.  At  the  first  point  the  failure  of  Mr. 
S.  P.  Luut  indicates  that  the  prices  paid  for  ores  were  too  high.  At  the 
second,  Colorado  ores  are  only  bought  to  work  with  the  ores  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  are  poor  in  lead,  and  yield  no  profit  (or  but  a  small  one) 
to  the  buyer.  At  the  third,  it  is  probable  that  some  profit  is  obtained ; 
while  in  Germany  labor  is  so.cheap  and  the  working  is  technically  so 
perfect,  that  ores  can  be  treated  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  a  few  years  but  little  ore  will  go  out  of  Col- 
omdo,  except  to  Germany  or  to  points  in  the  East  where  fuel  and  labor 
are  extraoidinarily  cheap. 

The  ruling  prices  for  gold  and  silver  ores  at  the  close  of  the  year  are 
given  in  the  following  tables.  They  are  the  highest  prices  paid  at  that 
time  at  Central  and  Georgetown. 

SIL  VBB-OBBS*  Per  toa, 

100  ounces,at  $0.67  peronnce $67 

150  ounces, at  $0.82  peronnce 123 

200  ounoes,at  $0.91  peronnce 182 

300  ounces,  at  $0.08  per  ounce 294 

400  ouncea,at  $1.02  peronnce * 408 

700  ounces,  at  $1.07  per  ounce 749 

1,000  ounces, at $1.10  peronnce 1,100 
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OILFIH  COimTY* 

The  prodactioii  of  this  eounty  has  been,  as  foliows : 

Gold $1,523,447 

Silver 50,96o 

Gopper '• 55,451 

1, 631, 863 

Late  in  the  year  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Pittsbargh  Lead  Com- 
paoy,  by  the  Clifton  Miniog  CompaDy,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  for* 
nish  to  the  former  10  tODS  of  galena  per  day.  I  cannot  learn  whether 
these  shipments  commenced  before  the  close  of  the  year.  If  they  did 
the  amonnt  sent  was  small,  and  conld  hardly  have  added  more  than 
$2,500  to  the  figures  given  above. 

Mining  has  l^n  very  active  in  the  county  during  the  year,  and  the 
old  and  standard  mines  have  done  exceptionally  well.  In  quite  a  num- 
ber work  is  going  on  at  a  depth  of  500  feet  and  over,  without  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  ore-veins  or  any  indications  of  exhaustion.  On 
the  contrary,  the.  deepest  workings  in  the  Territory,  viz,  those  on  Quartz 
Hill,  show  as  strong  and  welldetined  crevices  as  could  be  desired. 

The  quantity  of  milling-ore  broken  has  been  about  115,000  tons,  and 
of  smelting-pre  aboat  3,^  tons.  All  this,  excepting  about  125  tons, 
has  been  treated  in  the  county,  the  former  in  stamp-mills  and  the 
latter  at  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting- Works.  Comparing  this 
figures  with  those  of  former  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  milling 
to  smelting  ores  is  gradually  changing,  the  quantity  of  the  former  in- 
creasing, while  that  of  the  latter  shows  but  little  gain.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  a  growing  poverty  ^n  the  ores,  but  is  a  direct 
result  of  great  improvements  in  the  amalgamation-mills,  and  of  the  fact 
that  several  large  companies  are  working  their  own  mills  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  are  therefore  able  to  treat  rock  that  formerly  was  found 
profitless,  and  was  therefore  thrown  away.  Careful  investigation  into 
the  mill-returns  of  a  number  of  mines  shows  the  average  value  of  mill- 
ore  has  not  decreased  from  what  it  was  near  the  surface,  exceptingf  of 
course,  the  decomposed  gossan  found  directly  on  top  of  the  lodes,  which 
often  was  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton. 

Gilpin  County  has  been  so  thoroughly  prospected  that  almost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  new  discoveries  of  note  has  taken  place  during  1874.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  mining  law,  *  a 
large  number  of  old  claims  that  had  been  untouched  for  a  long  time  were 
re-opened,  and  as  a  result  good  ore  in  paying  quantities  was  found  in 
many.  In  consequence  the  list  of  working  mines  is  now  larger  than  it 
lias  been  for  many  years,  and  the  bullion-product  is  increasing  rapidly, 
as  shown  by  the  following  bank-shipments : 


January • $59, 940 

Pebruary 81, 445 

March 97, 290 

April.: 91,076 

May 119,135 

June 118,925 

July .  93,270 


August $86,710 

September 93,855 

October 113,170 

November 86,370 

December .  125,740 

Total,  (currency) . .  1, 169, 925 


*  The  final  extenaion  of  the  time  for  doing  work  on  old  elaims,  to  maintain  posseesoiy 
itiUe,  expired  January  1, 1875. — B.  W.  B. 
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The  water-sapply  for  miiliDg-piirposefl  has  been  of  late  the  canse  of 
oonsideTable  discasaion  in  Oentral,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide  for  an  in^^eased  qoantity  by  enlarging  the  consolidated  ditch,  and 
thereby  bringing  in  a  fnll  head  from  Upper  Fall  Biver.  This  will  per- 
mit the  oontinnous  working  of  a  number  of  stamp-mills,  which  can  now 
rnn  during  a  portion  of  the  year  only. 

The  business  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  SmeUang-Works,  at  Black 
Hawky  is  summed  up  as  follows : 

Silver $1,103,487 

Gold  and  bopper 535,390 

Total,  (currency) 1,638,877 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  ore  treated  has  been  about  6,000.  Of  the 
matte  prodnced,  about  1,500  tons  have  been  refined  to  copper  bottoms, 
which  are  made  nearly  free  of  silver,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  gold 
and  copper.  The  value  of  this  product  is  the  second  figure  given  al^ve. 

The  ores  worked  have  been  mined  in  the  four  counties  of  Gilpin, 
Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  and  Park,  in  about  the  following  proportions : 

Gilpin :.  $542,000 

Clear  Creek ,. 422,000 

Park 452,000 

Boulder 223,000 


M  '■ 


1,638,000 

The  supply  from  Gilpin  County  consists  of  goId»ove  carrying  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silver.  The  Clear  Creek  quota 
consisted  of  $375,000  worth  of  silver-ores,  and  nearly  $50,000  in  matte* 
produced  at  the  Swansea  and  Whale  Mills.  That  fix>m  Park  County 
was  all  matte,  produced  at  the  company's  works,  at  Alma ;  while  the 
Cariboo  and  Gold  Hill  mines  furnished  the  amount  from  Boulder 
County. 

Favorably  situated  as  they  are,  these  works  have  the  command  of  a 
large  area  of  mining-country,  and  can  draw  supplies  from  all  sides. 
With  the  increased  facilities  of  direct  railroad  communication  with 
Georgetown,  the  probability  is  that  during  the  current  year  they  will 
treat  $1,500,000  worth  of  ores  mined  outside  of  Gilpin  County.  The 
present  capacity  is  40  tons  per  day,  from  which  are  produced  six  to  seven 
tons  of  matte,  worth,  on  an  average,  $1,200  per  ton.  This  matte  for- 
merly contained  a  high  percentage  of  copper:  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  the  smelting-ore  yielded  by  the  Gilpin  County  mines 
has  not  been  found  so  rich  In  copper  as  before,  that  metal  has  been 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  iron. 

The  separation- works  in  connection  with  this  establishment  are  now 
in  complete  running  order,  and  are  proving  very  successful.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  refining  both  gold  and  silver  in  Black  Hawk  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  metallic  silver  alone  is  produced.  The -system  adopted  is 
that  of  Ziervogel,  to  which  Augustin's  process  is  added,  in  order  to 
extract  the  last  percentage  of  silver  from  the  gold  and  copper.  This 
latter,  almost  in  the  pnreness  of  an  alloy,  is  shipped  to  Boston,  and  there 
refined.  The  former,  from  the  condition  of  cement-silver,  is  melted  and 
cast  into  bars,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  over  .990  fine,  and  are  worth  from 
$1^  to  $1,500  each. 

Of  the  many  mines  worked  in  Gilpin  County,  I  will  mention  here  the 
following: 
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The  Ophir  dainiy  on  the  Banongfaft  lode,  has  been  snnk  npoa 
to  the  depth  of  750  fbet,  and  is  the  deepest  mine  in  Colorado.  Since 
Messrs.  ]EU)bert8  &  Go.,  the  lessees,  took  hold  of  the  property,  in  May, 
187;$,  it  has  yielded  $160,000  worth  of  gold.  The  exposure  of  ore  in  the 
lowest  workings  is  as  good  as  any  ever  found  in  the  mine,  the  mill-ore 
carrying  at  the  rate  of  abont  13  onnces  per  cord,  equal  to  $30  per  ton. 
The  percentage  of  smrtting^ore  raised  is  small,  but  of  good  average 
grade,  carrying  $100  to  $140  per  ton. 

The  First  National  claim,  on  the  £[ansas  lode,  has  a  shaft  of  530  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ore  is  3  feet  wide,  solid,  and  assays  about 
$80  per  ton  for  the  milling-rock.  The  same  ore-body,  exposed  in  the  480- 
foot  level,  shows  there  a  width  of  4  to  5  feet  of  ore,  4]tveraging  12  to  14 
ounces  per  cord. 

The  Waterman  claim,  on  ihe  Kansas  lode,  has  a  shaft  560  feet  deep. 
The  length  of  the  claim  is  300  feet.  Eeports  fh)m  this  mine  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1874  give  the  production  and  expenses  as  follows : 

Production : 

Average  yield.      Total  yield.  Value. 

Stamp-ore,  5,400  tons . « $13  20    4, 296  ounces.    $71, 468  38 

8melting>ore • .  •  • 4, 146  48 

Product  by  sublessees • 2,891  61 


Expenses : 

Wages $3,779  40 

Oontracts,&c i 14,188  15 

Hauling  and  milling 15,786  02 

Bepairs and  supplies 3,617  02 

Wood 1,182  36 

General  expenses 2,818  81 


78,606  47 


41,371  75 


Leaving  a  profit  on  the  nine  months'  work  of ;      37, 134  72 

Four  claims  on  the  Ounnell  lode  have  been  worked  during  the  year 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz,  the  Coleman,  Gunnell  Central,  Univer- 
sity, and  Ounnell  Gold  Company  claims.  The  result  of  the  year's  opera- 
tions has  been  satisfactory  to  all,  though  the  actual  product  of  the  mine 
has  not  been  large,  as  several  months  were  required  to  place  the  property 
in  order  and  dear  it  of  water.  The  yield  may  be  stated  for  the  year  at 
about  $40,000,  with  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  increase  for  1875.  The 
main  shaft  was  at  the  dose  of  the  year  nearly  650  feet  deep,  and  was 
sinking  on  a  good  body  of  ore  of  average  grade. 

The  Fisk  mine  is  cut  by  the  Bobtail  tunnel  275  feet  deep,  and  about 
700  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  under  lease  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Mabee,  who  has  been  working  it  on  a  small  scale  since  May*  1873. 
During  these  twenty  months  the  mine  has  yielded  3,200  tons  of  milling 
and  50  tons  smelting  ore,  from  which  $67,000  worth  of  bullion  has  been 
produced.  The  gross  yield  of  the  property  during  1874  was  $44,941.99. 
The  average  value  of  the  mill-ore  has  been  $21.38,  and  of  the  smelting- 
ore  $124.63  per  ton.  The  expenses  per  ton  have  been,  for  mining,  $8 ; 
hauling,  and  milling,  $4.86. 

The  improvements  on  the  Buell  property,  which  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  Leavitt,  have  amounted  to  over  $100,000  during  the  year. 
They  comprise  an  elegantly  fitted  up  stamp-mill  (12  batteries)  and  new 
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hoieting  and  pumping  maehiDery.  The  main  sliaft  bas  been  sank  to  the 
depth  of  450  feet,  and  the  lode  opened  very  extensively  on  either  side. 
The  vein  oootinaes  as  large  as  ever,  and  has  yielded  an  average  of  90  to 
100  tons  of  ore  daily  thronghont  the  year,  representing  an  ontpnt  of 
ballion  of  not  less  than  $200,000.  Under  the  name  of  the  Baell  mine 
are  comprehended,  besides  the  Leavitt,  a  number  of  other  properties, 
mostly  those  owned  by  the  original  Kip  &  Buell  Company.  These  are 
now  consolidated  under  one  name.  The  mine  is  justly  considered  one 
Of  the  finest  in  the  Territory. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gray,  territorial 
assayer  at  Central,  on  this  property : 

The  property  dow  known  as  the  Bnell  mine  consists  of  abont  3,000  conseentive  feet 
along  the  Leavitt^  Kip,  Yasa,  and  U.  P.  B.  veins.  Immediately  adjoining  are  67,500 
feet  of  patented  miU-slte  property,  npon  which  are  a  one-story  flrame  assay-office  and  a 
Story  and  a  half  mill-bailding,  50  bf  150  feet,  whose  massive  stone  walls  and  tin-cov- 
ered roof  render  it  nearly,  if  not  ^nite,  fire-proof  from  external  exposures.  In  the  west 
end  of  this  building  is  the  main  working-shaft,  through  which  all  ore  mined  in  the 
lodes  is  hoisted.  This  and  the  hoisting-apparatus  proper  take  up  about  one-iburth  of 
the  building,  the  engines,  boilers,  and  stamp-mill  occupying  the  remainder. 

The  main  shaft,  which  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  about  430  feet,  is  divided  by 
means  of  heavy  plank  partitions  into  three  compartments,  through  two  of  which  the 
ore  is  hoisted,  the  thira  being  used  for  a  ladder-way.  Through  the  two  larger  com- 
partments, which  are  each  3  by  5  feet  in  size  in  the  clear,  are  run  iron  safety-cagesy 
aimilar  to  those  used  in  California  and  Nevada.  These  cages  cany  an  iron  car  capable 
of  holding  2,000  pounds  of  ore,  each  bar  being  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high. 
The  cages  run  alternately — ^that  is,  one  ascends  as  the  other  descends.  The  cars  are 
filled  in  any  level  required,  rua  to  and  on  the  cages,  raised  to  the  surface  and  dumped 
1>ehind  the  stamps  in  the  mill;  The  bolster  is  a  vO-liorse-power  vertical  double-acting 
engine,  with  linK-motion  attachments,  with  which  is  connected — by  a  30-inch  rubber 
belt  running  over  a  4-foot  pulley— a  9-foot  pulley  attached  to  tiie  shaft  of  the  hoisting- 
apparatus.  On  either  side  of  this  latter  pulley,  and  running  independently  on  the 
same  shaft,  are  two  large  drums  or  cylinders,  over  which  run  hoisting-cables  of  English 
siauufacture,coiuristing  of  steel  wire  twisted  into  a  flat  i^Dpe  of  3  Inches  width  by  half 
•n  inch  thickness,  and  having  a  breaking  strain  of  fifty  tons.  The  aetion  of  the  hoisting 
drums  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  usual  friction-bands.  This  engine  and  bolster  are 
capable  of  raising  40,000  pounds  at  a  time  if  necessary,  and  of  delivering  at  ^e  mouth 
of  the  shaft  100  tons  ore  m  every  twelve  hours. 

In  the  mine  are  three  direct-acting  steam-pumps,  being  located^  one  at  the  130,  one 
at  the  300,  and  the  third  at  the  400  foot  level.  The  steam  supplying  these  pumps  is 
conveyed  through  2-inch  pipes  run  from  the  main  boiler  at  the  sur&ce,  thence  down 
the  shaft  through  the  lodaer-way  compartment.  Below  each  pump  is  a  cistern  receiv- 
ing the  water  from  its  adjacent  level,  and  also  ftom  the  pump  next  below,  whence  it  is 
earrjed  through  4-inch  cast-iron  pipes  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  used  in  the  mill,  Ao,, 
as  will  be  described  further  along. 

At  a  depth  of  about  30  feet,  a  tevel  has  been  run  easterly  ttom  the  shaft  a  distance  of 
600  feet,  which  level  is  useid  as  a  water-course  or  stolleui  to  catch  all  surface-water  that 
may  find  its  way  Into  the  mine. 

In  the  mill-bidlding  proper  are  tiiree  tubular  and  two  flue  boilers,  having  an  agigpns- 
gate  of  350-hoE8e-power  capacity.  Four  of  these  boilers  are  incased  in  brick  in  pairs ; 
the  fifth  is  also  inclosed  in  urick-work,  and  is  kept  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accident  to 
either  of  the  others.  These  three  sets  of  boilers  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  run 
together  or  independently  of  each  other,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  stamp-mill  is  run  by  an  60-horse-power  horizontal  expaosion-enghie,  having  a 
36-inch  stroke.  It  is  connected  with  the  lin&ehaf  t  by  H  30-inch  leaUier  belt  running  firom 
a  5-foot  to  a  13-foot  pulley.  The  mill  contains  60  stamps  in  all,  of  which  one-half  are 
500  and  the  remainder  650  pounds  weight  each.  They  have  a  All  of  about  18  inches, 
the  heavier  ones  25  and  the  lighter  ones  30  drops  per  minute.  They  are  divided  into 
four  sections  of  15  stamps,  each  section  containing  three  6-stamp  batteries.  Hie  mor- 
tar-beds or  Ibundiitioiis  consist  of  2-iDch  plank  set  on  end,  and  resting^  on  a  2-foot-squaze 
timber.  The  stamps  are  raised. by  the  ordinary  cams,  keyed  to  4-inch  wrought-iron 
fihaits,  each  shaft  extending  the  length  of  the  section.  On  each  end  of  these  shafts  are 
keyed  5-foot  cast-iron  pulleys,  over  which  run  15-inch  leather  belts  to  4-foot  pulleys  on 
the  line-shaft.  These  pulleys  ore  provided  with  iriction-eiutches,  (similar  to  the  Mason 
elntch,)  which  can  be  tiirown  on  or  off  at  will,  thus  permitting  the  several  sections  of 
stamps  to  be  operated  independently  of  each  other.  On  the  ends  of  the  cam-shafts  and 
behind  the  puileys  ore  cast-iron  nitchet-wheels,  each  provided  with  a  tongue  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  at  iht)  first  backward  moveinent  of  the  cam-flbaft  (caoBed  by  the  weiii^tof 
tbe  stamp)  it  falls,  holding  tbe  stamps  in  suspensioD.  This  arronp^ement  obviates  the 
frequent  breakage  of  cams  by  tbe  faJling  stamps.  Good  California  blankets  are  nsed 
to  collect  tbe  tailings  wbich  have  passed  over  tbe  amalgamating-tables.  Tbe  blankets 
are  washed  out  about  every  half  hour.  In  the  northeast  oorner  of  tbe  miU-bttilding  an 
located  three  Freiberg  pans  of  5  feet  diameter  and  2  feet  depth  each.  These  pans  ace 
run  by  means  of  an  8-inch  belt,  direct  from  the  line-sbokft,  and  are  nsed  for  working 
over  the  blanket-tailings.  In  these  pans  the  tailings  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
pulp  by  a  grinding- process  obtaijied  by  means  of  two  heavy  stone  drags  In  ea«h  pan 
kept  rotating  over  the  iron  bottom  of  the  pan.  When  tbe  tailiofps  have  thus  been  r»> 
dnced  to  a  sufEloient  degree  of  fineness,  quicksilver  is  introduced  and  amalgamation 
obtained. 

Behind  the  stamps,  and  about  10  feet  above  the  feeding-floor,  is  a  tramway  mnning 
from  the  quartz-floor  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  through  the  entire  length  of  the  milL 
Over  this  the  ore  is  conveyed  from  the  shaft  to  the  stamps.  Two  Dodge  crushers  are 
used  for  breaking  the  large  lumps  of  ore. 

When  the  mill  had  been  about  completed,  the  question  of  an  adequate  water-supply 
WAS  found  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  The  quantity  required  for  all  purposes  is  aboat 
20,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  the  greatest  that  could  ever  be  obtained  was  about  22,000 
gallons.  It  was,  thereiore,  necessary  to  use  the  same  water  many  times,  and  in  order 
tnat  this  might  be  done,  a  series  of  settling-tanks,  having  an  aggregate  capacity,  it  is 
estimate,  of  about  500,000  gallons,  was  constructed  Just  odtside  o?  the  building.  These 
tanks  are  sluiced  out  every  twenty -four  hours.  The  total  distance  traveled  by  the 
water  passing  through  these  tanks,  from  its  leaving  the  stamps  to  its  return  to  them, 
is  about  400  leet,  and  it  re-enters  the  mill,  after  the  settling-process,  as  clear  as  the 
purest  spring-water.  These  tanks  or  reservoirs  are  built  of  2-inch  plank,  having^doable 
udes,  which  are  filled  in  With  mojiure,  rendering  them  both  water-tight  and  frost- 
proof. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works  above  described  (exclusive  of  any  mining-expenses)  has 
been  about  (200,000.  This  property  has  been  worked  uninterruptedly  and  profitably 
for  several  years  past,  and  tbe  mill  has  been  kept  constantly  at  work  since  its  comple- 
tion, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  its  sole  owner,  Hon.  Bela  S.  Buell. 

The  Bobtail  has  been  steadily  worked  throaghoat  the  year,  with  sac- 
cess.  In  addition  to  the  work  being  doue*by  tbe  Bobtail  Company  proper, 
several  parties  of  leasers  are  working  the  lode  from  the  surface  and  are 
finding  good  ore.  The  stopes  above  and  below  the  tanneMevel  in  tbe 
diain  mine  are  looking  well  and  yielding  the  usual  quantity  of  excellent 
ore.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  exact  figures  of  the  yield,  but  estimate  it  at 
between  $75,000  and  9100,000  for  the  year.  Tbe  Bobtail  ore  is,  as  a  rale, 
of  high  grade,  and  the  proportion  of  smelting  to  milling  ore  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  mine  in  the  district. 

The  great  Gregory  vein  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  drained  and 
placed  in  working  order.  Of  tbe  various  claims  upon  it,  those  of  the 
Karragansett,  Consolidated  Gregory,  Briggs  &  Smith,  and  Parmelee  are 
most  worthy  of  mention.  The  vein  is  now  yielding  about  150  tons  daily 
of  excellent  ore,  as  good  as  was  ever  produced,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
is  coming  from  the  Briggs.  The  latter  has  been  sunk  upon  nearly  500 
feet,  and  is  furnishing  some  very  rich  ore.  About  ten  months  ago  a 
pocket  of  rich  ore,  showing  a  great  abundance  of  free  £;old,  was  struck, 
which  yielded  considerable  ore  before  it  was  exhausteu. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  mines  in  operation  in  this  county. 
The  most  noted  are  the  Prize,  American  Flag,  Pewabic,  Kent  County, 
Bates,  Gardiner,  Cooley,  Clayton,  Register,  Smith,  Emmett,  and  Casto. 
Of  other  mining  enterprises  in  operation  may  be  mentioned  the  German, 
Quartz  Hill,  and  La  Crosse  tunnels.  The  first  is  an  old  enterprise, 
which  has  just  been  revived.  The  tunnel  is  to  run  under  Central  City 
and  Lake  Hill.  The  Quartz  Hill  tunnel  was,  at  the  close  of  the  ^ear, 
830  feet  in  length,  and  has  been  driven  steadily.  Its  objective  pomt  is 
tbe  Gardiner  and  Boderiok  Dhu  belt  of  veins,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  cut  1,800  feet  from  the  mouth,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  600  feet 
The  La  Crosse  tunnel  enters  Quartz  Hill  on  its  northerly  face,  aboi:^ 
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1,200  feet  fattfaer  op  the  gulch  than  the  Qaartz  Hill  tnnnel,  and  300 
feet  higher.  It  is  now  Bomething  over  1,000  feet  in  length,  and.  has  cut 
the  Eiinsas  at  125  feet,  the  Monroe  at  200  feet,  the  Burrongh  at  450 
feet,  and  the  Old  Miasoari  at  550  feet.  Since  catting  the  Miaaoari  no 
other  veiDs  have  been  interaected  np  to  date,  bat  a  deposit  of  anriferoas 
qaartz  and  gangae-rock  without  delGined  walls  has  been  met,  which  has 
not  yet  been  passed  through.  The  whole  of  thia  material,  for  over  100 
feet  in  widUi,  yields  from  1  to  2  ounces  gold  per  cord. 

OLEAB  obeee:  oottnty. 

The  production  of  the  mines  of  this  county  has  been  as  follows : 

Silver-buHion $555,288  4» 

Ores  treated  in  Ck>lorado  out  of  the  county 520,968  60 

Ores  shipped  out  of  the  Territory 1,085,210  88 

Placer  and  stamp  gold : 42,500  00 

Total,  (coin) 2,203,947  97 

The  gain  for  the  year  has  been  principally  in  the  first  two  items,  whidi 
indicates  a  ^wing  activity  of  the  home  reduction-works.  Clear  Greek 
County  is  now  the  banner  miniug-coanty  of  Colorado,  and  will  probaUy 
hold  that  position  until  surpassed  by  one  of  the  larger  southern  or  west* 
em  counties.  In  no  district  in  the  Territory  is  there  a  greater  activity 
in  the  mines  or  a  larger  percentage  of  successful  operations.  Its  mill- 
ing facilities  have  also  increased  greatly  during  the  past  year,  though 
'  as  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore  produced,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  large  item  of  shipments,  both  to  works  in  other  counties 
and  out  of  the  Territory. 

The  total  number  of  tons  mined  and  reduced  or  sold  has  been  9,490, 
worth,  on  an  average,  $232  per  ton.  This  includes  200  tona  of  gold-ore 
from  Empire  of  very  low  grade.  Of  this  amount  3,275  tons,  averaging 
in  value  $186  per  ton,  has  been  treated  at  works  in  the  county;  2,024 
tons,  worth  about  $230  per  ton,  was  reduced  in  works  in  other  counties, 
and  the  remainder,  4,191  tons,  worth  about  $260  per  ton,  was  shipped 
to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Swansea,  and  Oennany. 

The  amount  of  1^  contained  in  the  ores  shipped  is  valued  at  $48,239, 
being  equal  to  an  average  yield  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  bres  producing  it. 
This  item  includes  all  the  ores  shipped  to  the  Golden  City  Smelting- 
Works.  The  estimate  may  be  $10,000  leas  then  the  actual  amoant. 
About  $300,000  worth  of  ore  has  been  shipped  away  from  Georgetown 
duiing  the  year,  of  which  there  is  no  accurate  register  of  value  in  lead 
to  be  had. 

The  ore-shipments  from  Georgetown  amount  to  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds.  Of  this  amount,  4,128,775  pounds  was  aent  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  remainder  haa  been  taken  to  Black  Hawk,  Golden  City, 
and  Denver  for  reduction.  Of  the  ore  sent  East,  by  far  the  largest  quan- 
tity has  gone  to  Chicago:  but  since  the  failure  of  these  works  more  has 
gone  to  Germany.  The  Pittsburgh  Lead  Company  is  now  making  vig- 
orous efibrtB,  by  means  of  both  traveling  and  resident  agents,  to  obtain 
galena-ores  in  large  quantities  firom  this  and  other  counties.' 

Mines  and  mining-worJcs. — ^The  yield  of  the  Terrible  mine  for  1874,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  kindness 
otMr.  George  Teal,  the  superintendent: 
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Ponnds. 

First  class 193,620 

Second  class 768,570 

Third  class 5,102,000 

Fourth  class 2,982,000 


pertcm. 

$550 

150 

12 

11 


Yaliie, 

(cuTfeney.) 

$53,218 
57,642 
30,612 
14^960 


Costs,  &c 


9,046,090 156,432 

68,000 


Profit : 88,432 

The  actual  coin- value  of  this  yield  is  about  $203,000,  of  which  amount 
$6,000  represents  the  value  of  the  lead,  the  remainder  being  that  of  the 
fillver. 

The  ooneentration- works  in  connection  with  this  mine  went  into  oper- 
ation about  July  l,and  closed  the  season's  work  late  in  October,  having 
proved  an  undoubted  success.  Ihe  material  treated  was  the  third  and 
tburth  classes  of  the  above  table,  which  have  heretofore  been  thrown 
awaj  as  worthless  or  stacked  on  the  dump  or  along  the  coarse  of  the 
suspended  tram-way  leading  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  gulch. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  stock  of  this  ore  pn  hand  was 
estimated  at  3,500  tons,  of  an  average  value  of  $12  per  ton.  This  stock 
was  increased  by  the  addition  during  the  year  of  the  4,541  tons  given  in 
the  above  table,  third  and  fourth,  making,  in  all,  about  8,000  tons.  During 
the  season  about  2,500  tons  were  passed  throagh  the  works,  producing 
the  following  classes  of  marketable  material : 


ClMB. 


B. 
C. 
D 
E. 

r. 

G. 
H. 


Expenses. 


Ponnds. 


47,253 

97,141 

0,488 

190, 4W 

12, 619 
133, 135 

15,002 
380,000 


885, 058=442i  tons. 


Assay. 


Oim«09  per  ion. 
325 
279 
500 
199 
408 
142 
211 
150 


Value  received. 


(7,4^25 
2,602  50 
2,466  00 

15,614  50 
2, 625  50 
7, 130  50 
1,140  00 
9,500  00 


58,827  25 
7,328  61 


51,498  64 


It  will  be  seen  that  about  6  tons  of  the  crude  material  has  been  con- 
centrated into  1  ton  of  salable  product  The  composition  of  the  eight 
classes  is  as  follows : 

A. — Impure  galena,  60  per  cent.  lead. 

B. — ^Second  class,  from  Cornish  jigs,  20  per  cent,  lead  and  30  per  cent, 
zinc. 

G. — First-class  pickings^  45  per  cent,  lead,  10  per  cent,  zinc 

D. — Second-class  pickings,  10  percent  lead,  40  per  cent.  zinc. 

E  — Iron  and  copper  pyrites  from  the  enriching  jigs,  carrying  the 
brittle  silver. 

F.— Zinc-blende  from  enriching  and  automatic  jigs,  (nearly  pure^) 

G. — Best  work  from  slime-tables. 
•    H.— Savings  from  picking-table,  (to  be  recrushed  and  re-treated.) 
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The  Polar  Star  mine  bas  prodaced  daring  the  year  ore  to  the  coin- 
value  of  $25,766.22,  which  sold  in  Georgetown  for  $19,820*17.  The 
previoos  yield  of  the  mine  brings  this  sum  to  about  $40,000  for  the 
two  y^ars  it  has  been  worked.  It  was  discovered  in  1872,  bat  ^<  pay  " 
was  not  reached  in  considerable  quantity  till  late  in  1673.  It  is  opened 
by  foar  shafts,  and  an  adit-level  from  the  west,  which,  following  the 
vein  for  500  feet,  strikes  the  deepest  shaft'  180  feet  from  the  surface.  A 
shaft  is  now  sinking  from  this  level,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
40  feet  deep,  and  carried  a  good  vein  of  the  same  class  of  ore  as 
fonijid  above.  A  second  adit  has  been  commenced  15(1  ^^^^  below  the 
first,  commencing  400  feet  farther  west  on  the  vein.  The  lode  has  been 
fonnd  to  be  a  very  wide  one,  carrying  a  ^'  gouge  "  3  to  7  feet  broad,  and 
so  easily  worked  that  bnt  little  blasting  is  required.  The  owner,  Mr. 
O.  S.  Stowell,  believing  that  the  property  is  one  of  value,  proposes  to 
develop  it  steadily  and  extensively.  It  is  justly  considered  iis  one  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  county. 

From  the  Pelican  and  the  Dives  it  has  been  impracticable  to  obtain 
returns,  owing  to  the  litigatioa  now  in  progress  between  then).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  many  difficulties  under  which  they  have  been  worked 
during  the  year,  consisting  of  injunctions  on  the  richest  parts  of  the 
proi)erties,  their  combined  yield  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  two  mines  ia  Colorado.  I  estimate  the  value  of  the  ore  taken  out 
and  sold  at  not  less  than  $650,000 — a  sum  which  might  easily  have  been 
doubled  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  the  workings.  The  quantity 
of  ore  in  sight  is  enormous ;  but  as  neither  party  is  allowed  to  attack 
some  of  the  best  bodies,  it  is  not  for  the  present  available.  Still,  in 
both  the  claims  those  portions  not  under  injunctions  are  yielding  hand- 
somely, providing  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  host  of  lawyers  who  are 
eating  up  the  profits.  Probably  this  fact  will  indicate  more  clearly  than 
any  other  the  true  resources  of  the  lodes.  Late  in  the  year  tunnel  No. 
3  struck  the  Pelican,  and  disclosed  on  the  north  wall  several  seams  of 
mineral,  the  total  width  of  which  was  over  12  feet.  The  main  workings 
on  this  mine  are  now  between  400  and  500  feet  deep,  and  the  property 
has  been  well  explored  to  that  depth  and  for  fully  300  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  shaft.  The  total  length  of  drifts  and  levels*  is  almost  3,500 
feet. 

The  Silver  Plume  has  yielded  during  the  year  250  tons  of  ore,  which 
sold  for  an  average  of  $240  per  ton,  netting  to  the  owners  about  $60,000 
in  cash. 

On  the  Coldstream  mine  300  feet  of  levels  and  150  feet  of  shaftiUjg 
were  opened  d  uring  1874.  The  main  shaft  is  now  150  feet  deep.  At  this 
depth  the  crevice  is  more  regular  and  larger  than  above,  being  from  3 
to  6  feet  wide,  with  both  walls  well  defined.  Near  the  surface,  there 
was  very  little  gaBgne«rock,  and  often  little  or  no  indication  of  a  foot- 
wall  ;  now,  however,  good  gangue  is  appearing,  which  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pelican.  Although  the  mineral  is  not  so  rich  as  it  was  above, 
it  occurs  more  regularly.  At  the  depth  of  100  feet  a  zone  of  lean  ores 
was  passed  through,  since  which  a  considerable  body  of  galena  has  been 
developed  in  the  third,  or  lower,  level.  The  drift  east  of  the  discovery- 
shaft,  only  recently  opened,  shows  quite  as  well  as  the  drifts  west,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  lode  will 
prove  the  richer.  The  vein  improves  with  depth  in  all  parts  of  its 
workings,  and  gives  indications  of  large  bodies  of  mineral  below.  No  fair 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  yield  of  the  mine,  on  account  of  the  litiga- 
tions with  adverse  claimants.  Large  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken 
from  the  lode  of  which  no  account  can  be  had.  I  think  it  sufficiently 
within  bounds,  however,  to  say  that  under  unrestricted  working  the 
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mine  would  have  paid  for  its  own  ^eyelopment  and  yielded  mnce  its  dis- 
covery, three  years  ago,  $2,500  per  month. 

Of  the  large  nninl^r  of  tannels  in  this  district,  three  are  especially 
worthy  of  mention,  the  Bnrleigh,  Diamond,  and  Ocean  Wave.  Of  the 
rest,  not  mach  that  is  new  can  be  said.  The  Baltimore  has  not  pro- 
gressed any  daring  the  year,  bat  some  of  the  lodes  it  has  cut  have  been 
worked  more  or  less,  and  good  ore  has  be^n  taken  tcom  them.  The  Leb- 
anon has  been  driven  ahead  steadily,  until  within  a  few  months  ago, 
and  is  disregarding  all  of  the  main  lodes  cnt,  making  its  objective  point 
the  Hise,  now  pver  100  feet  in  advance  of  the  headings.  The  Marshall 
remains  at  the  length  given  for  last  year,  1,300  feet,  not  having  made  any 
progress  into  the  mountain.  Work  has  been  done,  however,  on  several 
of  the  lodes  it  has  crossed,  and  with  varying  success.  The  ficlipse  has 
been  idle  for  over  a  year.  The  Douglas  has  not  been  driven  ahead, 
but  the  lode  cnt  about  a  year  ago  in  the  headings,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  New  Philadelphia,  is  energetically  worked,  and  carries  in  places  a 
good  body  of  ore,  not  very  rich  in  silver,  but  auriferous  to  a  small  extent 

The  Burleigh  is  now  in  about  1,800  feet.  About  1,750  feet  from  the 
month  a  large  vein  was  cut,  which  at  the  point  of  intersection  was  16 
feet  wide,  and  carried  a  seam  of  galena  and  zinc-blende,  not  very  rich 
in  silver.  This  vein  is  supposed  to  be  the  Oashi^.  Though  the  strike 
has  not  been  productive  of  any  ore,  it  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  ore-bodies  in  depth  in  the  veins  on  Sherman  Mountain. 
When  the  district  is  supplied  with  the  concentarating  facilities  it  has  so 
long  been  in  need  of,  this  tunnel  will  aftbrd  a  most  economical  means  of 
ore-extraction  for  this  and  the  Bush  lode,  (intersected  900  feet  from  its 
mouth,)  both  of  which  are  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  galena  and  zinc-blende. 

The  Diamond  tunnel,  located  in  Oherokee  gulch,  and  directly  belowihe 
Peli^n  and  Dives,  is  now  in  a  little  over  8M  feet,  and  is  progressing  at 
the  rate  of  about  40  feet  per  month.  It  is  estimated  by  the  company  own- 
ing it  that  the  lodes  just  mentioned  are  between  200  and  300  feet  ferther 
on,  which  distance  will  be  passed  before  the  close  of  1875.  The  tunnel  has 
already  cut  Hve  well-defined.veins,  all  showing  well,  and  carrying  more 
or  less  ore  at  the  point  of  intersection.  As  soon  as  spring  comes,  and 
the  requisite  ventilation  can  be  gained  from  the  water-power  passing 
directly  in  front  of  the  tunnel,  active  work  will  be  commenced  on  sev- 
eral of  them. 

The  Ocean  Wave  tunnel,  driven  on  the  vein  of  the  same  name,  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  840  feet  long,  and  was  calculated  to  be  not  over 
50  feet  from  the  south  wall  of  the  Equator.  Numerous  bodies  of  mineral 
have  been  met  with  in  driving  this  adit,  which  have  aided  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  defraying  expenses.  The  Equator  will  be  cut  aboat 
550  deep,  and  the  many  well-known  veins  beyond  it  at  a  still  greater 
depth. 

MOU  and  milling.'^ The  Stewart  Silver- Seduction  Gompany  has 
treated  during  the  year  2,047  tons  of  ore,  of  an  average  value  of  $180 
per  ton,  producing  silver-bullion  to  the  amount  of  $4361,181.43,  (coin,)  as 
follows : 


January $7,283  54 

February 3,260  29 

March 40,037  26 

April 42,862  69 

May 36,862  68 

June 48,399  12 


July $48,799  20 

August '. 61,081  31 

September 57,729  24 

October 36, 265  71 

November 43,490  53 

December 20,109  86 

436,18143 
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The  works  have  been  extensively  increased  and  altered  during  the 
.year,  and  now  contain  three  single  Veverberatories  and  one  which  is  a 
combination  of  three  low-arch  reverberatories,  patented  by  Mr.  Stewart 
in  £he  spring  of  1874.  A  complete  set  of  vats  has  also  been  put  in  for 
the  Hiiut  &  Douglass  process,  and  the  works  are  now  buying  gold-ores 
from  Empire  and  working  them  with  the  silver-ores  of  Georgetown.  The 
establishment  has  a  capacity  for  light*  ores  of  from  15  to  20  tons  per  day. 

In  May,  1874,  Mr.  Orosby  began  the  remodeling  of  his  mill,  at  the 
head  of  Georgetown,  and  in  September  begun  buying  ores.  The  mill 
Ib  fitted  with  15  stamps,  one  Stewart  furnace,  and  four  combination 
X^aus,  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  10  to  12  tons  daily.  Its  arrangement 
is  excellent,  and  perhaps  no  mill  in  Colorado  is  more  conveniently  con- 
structed. From  September  7  till  the  close  of  the  year,  427  tons  of  ore 
were  worked,  producing  46,744  ounces  of  silver,  worth,  in  coin,  about 
850,514. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Pelican  Mining  Company  took  possession  of  the 
old  mill  of  the  What  Cheer  Company,  and,  after  working  on  it  for  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  has  now  nearly  flnishe<i  its  renovation. 
It  contains  five  Bruckner  cylinders,  eight  biirrels,  and  two  Ball  pulver- 
izers, and  has  an  estimated  capacity  of  CO  tons  per  week.  For  several 
months  during  the  year  it  has  been  run  on  one  or  two  cylinders,  and  has 
turned  out  about  $75,000  worth  of  bullion.  The  ores  worked  were  from 
the  Terrible  mine,  and  have  consisted  largely  of  very  heavy  material, 
carrying  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  lead.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  use  this  mill  solely  for  the  treatment  of  the  Pelican 
second  and  third  chiss  ores,  which  are  comparatively  light,  and  easy  of 
reduction. 

BOULDEE  COUNTY. 

This  county  embraces  the  Cariboo,  or  Grand  Island,  Gold  Hill,  Snn- 
shiue,  and  Ward  districts,  and  a  ^mall  area  of  country  in  which  occur 
good  placer-diggings.    Its  production  has  been  as  follows: 

Silver-bullion $216,000 

Gold- bullion : . . .     145, 000 

Ures  shipped 225, 522 


586, 522 

Cariboo,  the  most  prosperous  mining-camp  in  Northern  Colorado,  is 
a  well-established  and  promising  town.  Almost  without  exception,  ex- 
ploitation has  shown  that  the  veins  are  of  a  good  class,  and  worthy  of 
deep  and  extensive  mining.  In  spite  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  mines, 
and  the  consequent  difficulties  attending  their  working,  the  results  ha\H3 
been  encouraging  enough  to  induce  the  investment  of  considerable  out- 
side capital. 

The  "  tellurium  excitement"  on  Gold  Hill  has  almost  died  out,  and 
unless  the  new  reduction-works  create  a  revolution  in  the  treatment 
of  its  ores,  the  distiict  is  likely  to  relapse  into  the  condition  it  was^ 
in  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  famous  Red  Cloud.  The  search, 
for  these  ores  has  been  persistently  and  energetically'  kept  up,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  mine  just  mentioned  (except  the  Cold  Spring)  has  been  the 
result.     Undoubted  tellnrides  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 

other  veins,  but  they  have  been  in  very  small  quantities,  and  mingled  so 

■      ■■  ■  "I  ■         ■  ■■  .  ... 

*  This  is  the  term  appUed  to  the  ores  containing  small  percentages  of  lead  and  zinc. 
H.  Ex.  177 ^24 
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abundantly  with  galena,  zinc-blende,  and  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  that 
the  ores  have  been  of  too  low  grad^  to  permit  profitable  treatment. 

The  discovery  of  the  Sunshine  mines  did  much  to  draw  away  the 
floating  population  from  Gold  Hill.  In  this  new  district  the  discov- 
eries have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  surface-ores  disclosed  are  re- 
markably rich ;  but  as  yet  the  developments  do  not  warrant  anything 
more  than  a  favorable  anticipation.  In  their  comparatively  low  posi- 
tion and  easy  accessibility  lies  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  Sunshine 
mines. 

Quartz-mines, — ^The  Sherman  vein  is  parallel  with  the  Cariboo,  and 
about  100  feet  east  of  it.  The  main  working-shaft  is  down  IGO  feet, 
from  which  levels  north  and  south  have  been  run  to  a  total  length  of 
310  feet.  Its  product  for  1874  has  been  220  tons  of  first-class  ore,  esti- 
mated roughly  at  $40,000.  Besides  this,  which  represents  the  only 
class  of  ore  that  can  profitably  be  shipped  to  Black  Hawk  for  trciitment, 
there  is  considerable  lower-grade  ore  in  and  around  the  mine,  awaiting 
the  erection  of  a  mill  by  the  company  owning  it.  Early  in  the  year  this 
vein  was  tapped  by  the  Cariboo  tunnel,  and  found  to  be  as  productive 
below  as  on  the  surface.  The  Sherman  and  No  Name  were  during  the 
year  sold  to  an  eastern  company,  but  they  are  worked  under  separate 
management.  The  price  reported  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  $80,000. 
The  Sherman  is  a  very  strong  vein,  showing  as  far  as  developed  a  crev- 
ice of  5  to  8  feet  in  width,  easily  worked,  and  very  regular  in  its  ore- 
bearing  quality. 

The  No  Name  belongs  to  the  cross-course  series  of  veins  on  Cariboo 
Mountain,  having  approximately  a  northeast  and  southwest  trend  and 
intersecting  the  Cariboo  and  Sherman  diagonally.  Its  crossing  with 
the  first-named  has  been  extensively  explored,  and  along  the  line  the 
Cariboo  is  considerably  faulted  and  thrown  down  the  hill,  thus  show- 
ing it  (the  Cariboo)  to  be  the  older  vein.  The  No  Name  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  lode  in  this  district,  the  Cariboo 
alone  excepted,  and  has  uniformly  paid  well  for  the  labor  expended. 
The  main  shaft  is  320  feet  deep,  and  the  total  length  of  shafts  and  drifts 
is  nearly  800  feet.  The  product  for  the  year  is  placed  at  4,000  tons, 
one-half  of  which  is  low-grade  milling-rock,  and  not  yet  available.  The 
remainder  is  ore  that  has  been  shipped  to  Black  Hawk  or  to  the  Neder- 
land  Mill.  The  total  value  of  ore  mined  is  estimated  by  the  owner  at 
$400,000.  The  first-class  ore  from  this  mine  has  been  sold  for  over 
$1,300  per  ton;  second-class,  $250  to  $400,  and  third-class  $30  to  $75. 
The  main  shaft  on  the  Cariboo  mine  had  been  sunk  at  the  close  of  the 
year  to  a  depth  of  420  feet,  and  explorations  had  been  exteuded  east 
and  west  for  a  total  distance  of  about  700  feet.  The  mine  has  during 
the  year  given  steady  employment  to  from  60  to  70  men,  and  as  nearly 
.  as  can  be  learned  it  has  produced  about  1,800  tons  of  orei  which,  treated 
at  the  mill,  has  produced  about  $130,000  worth  of  silver-bullion.  Of 
.course  a  very  large  quantity  of  lower-grade  material  has  been  broken 
.  and  raised,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  has  been  stacked  for  future 
handling  in  concentration-works. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  price  paid  for  the  mine,  the  operations  of  the 
year  can  hardly  be  called  encouraging,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
during  1875  some  new  arrangements  will  be  made,  or  that  the  mine  will 
pass  into  other  hands.  The  Cariboo  vein,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
has  not  proved  so  productive  of  rich  ores,  when  depth  was  gained,  as  it 
was  on  and  near  the  surface.  The  ore  now  taken  out  will  average  by 
mill-samples  between  60  and  90  ounces  per  ton.  Occasional  pockets  of 
richer  material  are  found ;  but  they  do  not  exist  in  quantities  sufficient 
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to  raise  the  general  average  to  100  oances.  At  the  same  time  the 
stretches  of  barren  ground  are  long  and  extensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ore  is  a  true  amalgamating  product,  containing  perhaps  a  little  more 
copper  than  is  desirable,  bnt  easily  worked  up  to  85  and  90  per  cent-  of 
the  assay,  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  the  c^'linders  and  pans.  Mr.  K. 
H.  Cone,  formerly  of  Georgetown,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  mill,  and 
under  his  care  the  bullion-yield  has  increased  somewhat,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  bars  have  improved  in  fineness. 

The  Red  Cloud  mine,  which,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  deposit  of 
tellurium  minerals  found  in  it,  was,  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  country,  was  shut  down  in  September  last,  and  will  proba- 
bly not  be  re-opened  until  a  market  for  poor  gold-ores  is  opened  on  or 
near  Gold  Hill.  At  that  time  the  main  shaft  was  430  feet  deep,  and 
fully  1,000  feet  of  levels  and  winzes  had  been  driven  and  sunk.  Ore 
was  found  almost  continuously  in  all  parts  of  the  mine;  but  the  wonder- 
fully rich  pocket  of  tellurides  near  the  surfa<;e  has  never  t>een  dupli- 
cated. Interspersed  and  scattered  throughout  3  and  4  feet  of  gangue- 
rock,  auriferous  pyrites  everywhere  took  the  place  of  the  richer  ore; 
and  it  was  probably  because  of  inability  to  make  it  pay  that  the  mine 
was  closed.  As  the  vein  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lost,  work  may 
be  begun  again;  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  owners  will  post- 
pone further  operations  until  some  other  enterprise  shows  that  the  tel- 
lurides may  be  found  in  depth. 

On  the  western  face  of  the  porphyry-dike  that  forms  the  south  wall  of 
the  Bed  Cloud  is  the  Cold  Spring,  similar  to  the  Bed  Cloud  in  almost 
every  characteristic,  and  apparently  quite  as  likely  to  come  to  the  same 
end.  I  am  not  positively  informed  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  this  mine. 
At  the  surface  the  display  of  tellurides  equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass, 
th<at  in  the  Bed  Cloud,  but  during  the  last  six  months  but  little  has  been 
taken  from  the  mine. 

These  two  mines  have  produced,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  a 
total  of  aliout  $600,000.  This  was  milled  from  about  400  tons  of  ore, 
which  gives  an  average  of  $1,500  per  ton.  Some  ore  sold  was  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  ton,  but  this  ^as,  of  course, 
quite  exceptional.  The  ocourrence  of  two  such  rich  pockets,  so  close 
together  and  having  so  many  points  of  similarity,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  interesting.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  these  are  the  only  two  on 
the  hill ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  others  will  be  discovered, 
and  the  tellurium  excitement  on  Gold  Hill  revived.  Meanwhile  it  is 
removed  to  the  new  camp  of  Sunshine,  close  by. 

ISumhine  district — In  March,  1874,  the  first  discovery  was  made  in 
this  prominent  little  camp,  by  D.  C.  Patterson,  an  old  Boulder  County 
prospector.  Sunshine  is  on  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  strong  spur  from 
the  range,  wlych  a  couple  of  miles  westward  is  called  Gold  Bill.  The 
same  characteristics  of  vein-formation  and  ore  that  are  found  in  the  old 
camp  are  met  with  on  the  new,  which  is  evidently  but  a  continuation 
of  the  Gold  Hill  belt.  Geological  details  will  therefore  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  peculiarities  of  the  tellurium-mines  have  been  described  in  former 
reports. 

The  first  discovery  by  Patterson  did  not  create  much  excitement,  be- 
yond a  surprise  that  gold  and  silver  lodes  should  be  found  so  close  to 
the  plains.  Later  in  the  season,  however,  the  American  was  located; 
and  as  this  mine  showed  considerable  quantities  of  free  gold  in  its  out- 
croppings,  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  prospectors  hurried  in  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  In  a  short  time  numerous  new  and  prom- 
ising veins  were  uncovered,  all  of  which  were  prolific  in  large  assays, 
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free  gold,  tellurium  ores,  &c.,  and  the  usual  concomitaots  of  a  tniuing 
excitement  took  possession  of  the  sunny  hill-side  which  had  for  so  many 
years  been  passed  o^r  scornfully  by  the  miner  and  prospector  on  their 
way  to  the  older  discoveries  beyond  and  above. 

The  prominent  mines,  and  their  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year,  are 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

The  American  has  a  shaft  100  feet  deep.  At  50  feet  a  level  160  feet 
long  shows  a  strong  vein  of  scattered  ore,  consisting  of  free  gold  and 
aurit'eroas  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  latter  are  abundant,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  ore,  and  containing  in  scattered  bnnches  the  silver  and 
gold  tellurides  and  whatever  free  gold  is  found  at  that  depth.  At  tbe 
depth  of  100  feet  a  second  level  was  started,  which  is  now  about  30  feet 
in  length,  and  displays  the  6ame  characteristics  as  that  above.  Some 
months  ago  the  mine  was  sold,  for  $17,000,  to  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Alden  Smith. 

The  Grand  View  has  a  shaft  40  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  well  defined, 
carrying  free  gold  at  the  surface,  and  banches  or  specks  of  tellurides 
below.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  for  $50,000  to  Cincinnati 
parties. 

The  Sunshine  has  a  shaft  30  feet  deep,  and  is  opened  also  by  a  short 
adit-level  running  on  the  vein. 

The  Osceola  has  a  shaft  60  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  well  defined,  carry- 
ing both  gold  and  silver. 

The  Young  America  has  a  shaft  30  feet  deep.  Free  gold  occurs  on 
and  near  the  surface,  changing  into  pyritons  ores  below,  in  which  enough 
tellurides  are  found  to  furnish  the  basis  for  large  assays  and  an  excel- 
lent reputation.  A  second  shaft  is  down  about  40  feet,  and  displays  a 
vein  of  similar  character. 

Among  other  prominent  claims  may  be  mentioned  the  Idaho,  Katie 
King,  Silver  Dale,  Warsaw,  Saint  Vrain,  Paymaster,  Glendale,  Hawk-Eye, 
Denver,  Baxter,  White  Orow,  and  Dead  Medicine.  Altogether  not  less 
than  three  hundred  claims  have  been  located,  among  which,  as  usual,  are 
very  many  ahpolutely  worthless,  and  a  few  that,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, may  oe  made  profitable.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  amount 
of  precious  metals  taken  out  of  ores  from  this  district  places  the  figure 
'  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  the  largest  part  of  which  has  been  pro- 
duced from  surface-ores  carrying  free  gold,  and  worked  at  the  small 
works  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  Sunshine. 

No  bodies  of  tellurium-ores  of  the  size  and  richness  found  in  the  Bed 
Cloud  and  Cold  Spring  mines,  on  Gold  Hill,  have  been  found  in  any  mines 
in  Sunshine.  So  long,  however,  as  any  of  that  delusive  mineral  is  met 
with,  each  miner  fully  believes  he  is  to  be  the  fortunate  finder  of  one, 
and  is  tempted  to  continue  hunting  after  high-grade  "  bonanzas,''  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  lower  grades,  until  money  and 
credit  are  both  gone. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Sunshine  mines  will  prove  in  course  of 
development  to  be  producers  of  a  grade  of  ore  not  very  difficult  to  handle, 
and  not  averaging  over  $50  per  ton.  The  proximity  of  the  mines  to  the 
plains,  and  the  consequent  comparative  cheapness  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  ought  to  make  the  camp  a  successful  one. 

Mills  and  metallurgical  works, — The  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
ores  in  Boulder  County  remain,  as  they  have  been,  exceedingly  limited  ; 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  very  slow  growth  of  the  mining- 
industry.  There  is,  however,  a  better  outlook  for  the  future,  as  shown 
by  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  though,  as  in  oldfen  times, 
the  county  is  still  regarded  as  an  excellent  field  of  operations  for  "  patent 
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processes." ,  At  Cariboo  work  has  already  commenced  on  a  new  mill  for 
the  treatment  of  No  Name  and  Sherman  ores,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gash,  formerly  of  Central.  As  that  gentleman  has  strong  proclivities 
toward  chloriuation,  and  made  an  undoubted  success  with  that  s^'s- 
tem  on  Central  City  gold-ores  four  years  ago,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  new  works  will  be  built  more  or  less  for  that  style  of  treatment. 
The  Cariboo  ores  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  easy  to  treat,  and  should,  on 
general  principles,  be  susceptible  of  reduction  by  chloriuation  as  well 
as  by  amalgamation,  though  it  does  not  appear  why  expensive  chlorina- 
tion  by  means  of  chlorine  gas  should  be  preferred  to  chloridizmg  roast- 
ing. In  Four-Mile  Creek  are  located  the  chlorination-works  of  the  Ohio 
and  Colorado  Company.  The  establishment  is  built  with  a  special  view 
to  treat  Gold  Hill  ores,  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  complicated  than 
any  others  in  Colorado.  It  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure,  a^  there  has  hardly  been  a 
sufficient  period  since  the  time  of  their  firing  up  to  furnish  data  for  an 
intelligent  opinion.  Their  calculated  capacity  is  from  15  to  20  tons  per 
day, 

Boyd's  Smelting- Works,  at  Boulder  City,  though  finished  early  in  the 
year,  are  not  in  operation.  The  system  employed  is  based  on  a  pat- 
ent process  held  by  Mr.  Boyd,  by  which  ore,  after  being  melted,  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  bath  of  molten  lead,  which  latter  is  supposed  to 
extract  the  silver  and  gold.  After  being  in  the  market  for  a  short  time 
as  a  purchaser,  the  works  closed,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  miners 
would  not  sell  for  the  prices  offered.  Whether  this  was  the  whole 
reason  cannot  be  determined,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  otherwise. 
The  very  peculiar  system  employed  and  the  curious  chemical  reactions 
it  requires,  would  seem  amply  sufficient  to  close  up  any  smeiting-estab- 
lishment  in  the  country. 

PARK,  SUMMIT,  AND  LAKE  COUNTIES. 

The  mineral-resources  of  these  three  counties  are  far  less  developed 
than  those  of  the  counties  above  mentioned,  and  may  conveniently  be 
considered  under  one  head.  Though  divided  by  the  main  range  of  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  the  lodes  are  all  on  the  same  belt,  and  the  placer- 
ground  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  one  continuous  course  of 
veins.  These  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  main  ridge,  and  on  its  out- 
lying spurs  for  from  five  to  twelve  miles  on  either  side.  The  district 
embraces  about  four  hundred  square  miles  of  granite  and  gneissic  for- 
mation, cut  by  gold  and  silver  veins  at  nearly  every  point.  On  these 
veins  there  are  over  nine  thousand  locations.  There  are  also  forty-eight 
square  miles  of  limestone  and  sandstone  formation,  containing  segre- 
gated deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  and  250,000  acres  of  placer- 
ground,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  are  under  exploitation.  The  geologi- 
cal center  is  at  Mount  Lincoln,  on  the  divide,  from  the  slopes  of  which 
four  large  rivers  take  their  rise,  viz,  the  Platte,  Arkansas,  Blue,  and 
Eagle.  The  first  three  are  rich  in  placer-gold  ^  the  latter  is  as  yet  almost 
unexplored. 

In  order  to  cover  more  completely  the  mining-industry  of  these  three 
counties,  and  to  show  the  progress  made  during  1874, 1  will  place  the 
subject  under  the  two  heads  of  placer  and  lode  workings,  which  may 
again  be  subdivided  as  follows : 

Placer- workings : 

1.  The  Arkansas  Valley. 

2.  The  Platte  Valley. 

3.  The  Blue  Valley. 
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Lode- workings  t 

1.  Snake  Kiver  district,  (Summit  County.) 

2.  Breckenridge  district,  (Summit  County.) 

3.  Hall  and  Geneva  district,  (Park  County.) 

4.  Mosquito  Range  district,  (Park  County.) 

5.  Upper  Arkansas  district,  (Lake  County.) 

The  production  of  the  mines  and  placers  in  these  counties  during 
1874  was  as  follows  : 

Gold,  (gulch  and  bar) $230,000 

Gold,  (stainp  and  arrastra) 130, 000 

Silver 505,860 

Lead... 35,653 

Copper 49,  720 

Total,  (currency) 1,  Oil,  233 

All  the  silver-ore  mined  has  been  reduced  in  works  outside  of  the 
district,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  copper. 

Placer-workings, — 1.  Arkansas, — The  operations  in  this  river  and  its 
branches  have  been  confined  to  sluicing  and  hydraulic  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Cash,  Chalk,  Iowa,  and  Clear  Creeks.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  also  being  worked  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  result  of  the 
season's  work  has  been  about  $80,000  worth  of  gold,  although  the  sup- 
l)ly  of  water  was  small  and  the  summer  shorter  than  usual.  Most  of 
the  old  ground  is  now  considered  as  worked  out,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
attention  is  given  to  the  upper  levels  of  the  creeks  mentioned,  and  to 
the  bars  of  the  main  stream.  New  ditches  are  being  dug,  to  carry  water 
to  the  heads  of  the  richest  gulches,  and  large  areas  of  ground  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  proper  are  being  taken  up  and  prepared  for  work  next 
season.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
matic boom  (described  in  my  last  year's  report)  in  the  Blue  Valley  has 
induced  several  parties  to  try  this  method  on  the  ])oor  grounds  in  the 
Arkansas,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  result  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  gold  washed  during  1875.  The  most  important  new 
enterprise  is  that  of  the  Oro  Ditch  Flume  and  Mining  Company,  which 
has  already  built  a  ditch  nine  miles  long,  tapping  the  main  stream  near 
its  head,  and  which  will  carry  sufficient  water  to  wash  the  upper  ground 
on  most  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

2.  Flatte, — The  production  of  gold  from  this  stream  during  the  year  has 
anlounted  to  $70,000.  Almost  the  entire  length  of  Montgomery  gulch 
from  Hoosier  Pass  down  to  and  even  below  Fair  Play,  a  distance  of  over 
twelve  miles,  is  occupied  by  working-claims,  some  of  which  are  operated 
extensively.  Tarryall  Creek  also  has  during  the  last  year  been  the  scene 
of  renewed  activity,  and  many  fine  claims  have  been  in  operation,  from 
its  head  down  to  Hamilton.  The  fortunes  of  the  latter  town,  which  has 
lain  dead  for  many  years,  are  once  more  on  the  increase,  and  as  but  few 
auriferous  gulches  in  Colorado  have  yielded  more  freely  in  their  time 
than  Tarryall,  the  owners  of  ground  there  are  esteemed  among  the  for- 
tunate ones. 

!Numerous  minor  gulches  and  ravines  among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Platte  were  also  worked  last  year  with  success.  Labor  is  now  100 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  early  days,  and  the  appliances  for  placer- 
working  are  so  greatly  improved  in  every  way  that  a  very  large  extent 
of  auriferous  ground  may  now  be  washed  that  formerly  would  not  afford 
a  profit. 
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Most  of  the  parties  operating  are  still  using  the  hydraulic  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  boom  method,  as  the  ground  is  generally  too  level  for  the 
latter.  In  Snowstorm  gulch,  however,  large  reservoirs  have  been  built, 
and  booming  is  carried  on  with  great  success. 

The  ground  of  Messrs.  Mills  &  Hodges,  between  Alma  and  Dudley, 
proved  the  most  productive  last  year.  They  are  operating  against  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  have  a  beast  from  30  to  100  feet  high  for 
many  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  ground  is  comparatively  free  from 
bowlders,  and  is  broken  by  the  hydraulic  stream  with  great"  ease.  The 
resulting  gravel  is  washed  into  narrow  flumes,  which  empty  into  the 
main  creek. 

The  Fair  Play  Gold-Mining  Company  owns  the  largest  bar  in  Colorado, 
and  will  oi>erate  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  association  owns  1,100 
acres  of  land  opposite  and  below  the  town  of  Fair  Play,  in  a  claim  about 
^VQ  miles  in  length  and  2,000  feet  in  width.  It  is  supplied  with  two 
flumes,  the  lower  of  which  is  4,000  feet  in  length,  6  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
high ;  but  the  ground  is  so  level  that  bed-rock  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  over  5,000  feet  more  will  have  to  be  driven  before 
it  will  be  gained.  At  present,  only  suiface-washings  are  made,  and  the 
yield  is,  of  course,  not  what  it  will  be  when  the  bottom  of  the  bar  is 
reached.  Water  is  brought  from  the  stream  above  through  fotir  large 
ditches,  and  gains  at  the  upper  workings  a  head  of  140  feet,  while  at  the 
lower  the  he^  will  be  over  220  feet.  Two  miles  of  conducting-pipe  are 
now  4aid  for  present  workings.  The  pipe  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  in  sec- 
tions 20  feet  long,  which  slip  into  each  other,  and  taper  from  the  reser- 
voir to  the  present  workings  from  22  to  8  inches.  This  claim  will  be  re- 
opened early  in  May,  and  will  employ  150  men. 

In  Beaver  Creek,  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Pease  commenced  to  place  in  order 
their  600-iicre  claim  last»year,  and  expect  to  be  working  on  a  large  scale 
next  season.  The  ground  in  this  gulch  is  very  deep,  but  rich,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  material  can  be  washed  down.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  a  noted  creek,  but,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  working  it,  has  lain 
idle  for  many  years.  It  will  now  be  opened  systematically  and  with 
capital,  and  may  be  expected  to  produce  heavily. 

3.  Blue.-r-TSoihmg  new  of  note  is  to  be  reported  from  the  placer- work- 
ings of  this  valley.  The  production  of  1874  amounted  to  $70,000,  and 
was  taken  from  the  old  and  standard  claims  in  French,  Illinois,  -Iowa, 
Lomox,  Georgia,  Swan,  and  Indiana  gulches.  Early  in  the  year  a  project 
was  set  on  foot  to  carry  a  ditch  from  the  Upper  Swan  River  into  the  head 
of  Georgia  gulch,  which  is  the  richest  gulch  in  this  valley.  It  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  nor  am  I  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  com- 
meuced.  The  new  ground  to  be  won  would  amply  warrant  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  to  bring  water  into  it.  In  the  operations  on  the 
Blue  and  its  tributaries  the  system  of  booming,  which  was  introduced 
some  two  years  ago,  has  almost  completely  superseded  all  other  methods 
of  washing  where  there  is  sufficient  inclination  of  the  ground. 

Lode-icorJcings.  —  1.  Snake  River  district  —  This  district,  one  of  the 
earliest  discovered  in  Colorado,  has  developed  more  slowly  than  any 
other,  principally  by  reason  of  its  great  inaccessibility  and  the  heavy 
and  unpromising  character  of  the  ore.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  Coaley 
lode,  on  Glacier  Mountain,  that  the  flrst  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Terri- 
tory was  made  \  but  the  quantity  was  small,  and  for  many  years  it  ban 
only  been  known  in  the  dreams  of  prospectors.  The  district  includes 
the  camps  of  Montezuma  and  Peru.  The  ores  are  heavy,  carrying  both 
zinc  and  lead,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  rich  in  rilver.  There  is  no  market 
as  yet  nearer  than  Georgetown,  and  transportation  across  the  Snowy 
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range  is  only  possible  in  sammer,  and  tben  at  a  cost  of  $18  to  $20  per 
ton.  Earl3'  in  1874  an  excitement  sprang  up  concerning  the  mines,  and 
tbe  district  was  invaded  by  about  two  hundred  prospectors  from  George- 
town, South  Park,  and  Denver,  who  continued  there  until  driven  out  by 
the  deepening  snows  on  the  range.  The  result  of  the  excitement  was  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  new  lodes,  the  re-opening  of  many  of  tbe  old 
ones,  and  a  lively  interest  among  smelters  and  millers.  There  is  now  a 
company  formed,  with  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
of  erecting  smelting- works  at  Peru  to  handle  the  heavy  galena-ores  of 
that  and  neighboring  camps.  Last  year  these  Peru  lodes  were  consider- 
ably dtveloped.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  great  strength  and  valii*, 
carrying  very  heavy  bodies  of  galena,  that  will  assay  from  20  to  €0 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Oomstock  property  is  the  only  claim  in  this  district  upon  which 
continuous  work  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Boston  Silver-Mining  Company,  which  has  a  large  and  fine  mill, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  driving  a  tunnel  for  the  vein,  which  will  cut  it 
000  feet  deep.  It  is  now  within  300  feet  of  the  lode.  It  is  reported  that 
this  company  will  open  its  works  for  custom-ore  next  season. 

2.  Brcdkenridge  district — ^The  ores  of  this  district  are  of  low  grade,  (in 
silver,)  but  very  pure  galenas.  The  veins  are  numerous,  but  only  a  few 
have  been  worked,  as  until  lately  no  market  has  been  found  for  tLe 
ores.  In  the  summer  of  1873,  Messrs.  Spears  &  Conaut  put  up  a  small 
reverberatory  furnace  at  Lincoln  City,  (French  gulch,)  which,  however, 
did  not  prove  successful.  In  1874  the  mode  of  treatment  was  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  a  blast-furnace,  which,  not  proving  satisfactory 
aione,  was  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  two  Drummond  lead-fur- 
naces. These  last  did  well,  and  by  September  thej'  were  fired  up  in 
earnest,  and  continued  running  steadily  and  SHCC/essfully  till  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  prf»duct  of  the  four  months^  run  was  216  tons  of  work- 
lead,  carrying  from  60  to  80  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  ore  is  derix'Tid 
mainly  from  the  Cincinnati  or  Robley  lode,  which  has  been  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  capable  of  i)roducing  10  tx)ns  daily  of 
almost  pure  galena.  The  works  having  proved  successful,  owners  of 
other  siuiiliir  veins  are  preparing  to  open  them  next  summer,  and  the 
company  will  probably  enlarge  its  facilities  in  order  to  work  the  increased 
supply.  The  work-lead  is  shipped  by  train  across  Hamilton  Pass  to 
the  South  Park,  and  from  there  it  is  carried  to  Denver,  where  it  takes 
rail  to  Chicago,  bringing  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  after  refining, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  silver  contained  in  it.  Breckenridge  district 
contains  also  a  number  of  gold-veins,  but  none  ai^  being  worked. 

.'3.  Rail  and  Geneva  gulcJies  are  located  at  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  Park  County  and  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  range.  The  ores 
are  galena,  gray  copper,  and  zinc-blende,  in  a  gangue  largely  composed 
of  sulphate  of  baryta.  Bismuth  has  been  met  with  in  a  number  of  the 
veins,  (in  a  mineral  supposed  to  be  bismuth-silver,)  and  iron,  generally 
in  an  oxidized  instead  of  a  sulphureted  condition.  The  latter  occurs 
both  in  regular  veins  of  micaceous  iron  and  in  deposits  of  ocher  and  bog 
iron.  Zinc  is  not  a  prominent  mineral,  nor  met  with  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  cause  much  trouble  in  smelting.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  baryta 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  gangue  of  the  ores  as  to  make  them  very 
intractable.  To  add  further  to  the  difficulties  in  treating  the  product 
of  this  district,  the  gray  copper,  which  carries  the  bulk  of  tbe  silver, 
occurs  so  intimately  mingled  and  int<erspersed  with  the  heavy-spar  that 
hand-dressing  cannot  be  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time  water-separa- 
tion is  rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  two  minerals  have 
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nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.    It  is  not  surprising,  tberefore,  that 
as  yet  no  successful  method  of  smelting  has  been  reached. 

The  Hall  Valley  Smelting  and  Mining  Company  has  control  of  most 
of  the  rich  and  valuable  mines  in  Hall's  gulch,  and  also  owns  the  best 
of  those  outside.  It  has  spent  money  freely  iu  developing  its  property, 
and  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  in  sight,  besides  several  hundred 
tons  at  the  dressing  and  smelting  floors  of  the  works.  The  latter  are 
very  extensive  iu  plan,  having  a  calculated  capacity  of  40  tons  per  day. 
They  are  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense.  Extensive  separating 
and  sizing  apparatus  (modeled  on  German  systems)  receives  the  ore 
after  it  passes  through  the  crusher  and  rolls.  From  these  the  mineral 
is  carried  on  trucks  to  the  furnace-room.  Here  the  trouble  commences. 
Last  summer  three  large  and  handsome  cupolas  were  erected,  but  on 
trial  did  not  prove  successful.  Later  in  the  year  the  erection  of  rever- 
beratories  was  begun,  and  at  its  close  they  had  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  complex  ores  to  be  handled, 
no  simple  smelting  can  be  carried  on  until  a  large  percentage  of  the 
heavy-spar  is  separated.  This  will  doubtless  prove  a  difficult  task. 
The  prominent  mines  of  the  district  are  the  Whale,  Cold  Spring,  Lift- 
wick,  Eevenue,  Congress,  and  Treasure  Vault. 

The  Whale  is  opened  very  extensively,  and  is  said  to  show  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  ore  iu  the  various  levels.  It  crosses  the  top  ridge  of 
the  main  divitle  diagonally,  and  is  attacked  very  advantageously  by 
adit-levels  on  the  course  of  the  vein. 

A  full  description  of  this  remarkable  lode,  l)y  Mr.  J.  L.  Jernegan, 
M.  E.,  in  charge  of  the  mine,  is  herewith  given : 

The  Whale  lode  occurs  in  the  main  range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
Park  County,  Colorado  Territory,  at  the  Hall  Valley.  It  has  been 
opened  up  and  worked  to  some  extent  by  the  Whale  mine,  situated 
some  11,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mine,  with  700  feet  of 
the  lode  on  either  side  of  the  discovery-shaft,  is  the  property  of  the 
Hall  Valley  Silver-Lead  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

The  adjacent  country-rock  is  a  compact,  fine-grained  gneiss;  its  gen- 
eral strike  is  about  north  and  south,  dipping  steeply'to  the  west.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine  the  strata  are  very  nearly  vertical. 
The  gneiss  incloses  numberless  veins  of  a  reddish  granite,  in  which  the 
feldspar  largely  predominates  over  the  quartz  and  mica,  the  latter  often- 
times being  scarcely  perceptible.  As  a  general  rule,  these  granitic  veins 
seem  to  more  frequently  follow" the  lines  of  stratification  of  the  gneiss 
than  otherwise.  They  are  of  varying  width,  some  large,  some  small ; 
the  larger  are  from  5  to  6  feet  wide.  Gash  veins  of  feldspar  and  quartz 
are  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

The  general  trend  of  the  lode  is  about  northeast  and  southwest,  in- 
tersecting the  country-rock  at  about  an  angle  of  45^  to  its  stratification. 
It  dips  to  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  65o.  I  am  unable  to  accurately 
statue  how  far  this  lode  has  been  traced  upon  the  surface,  but  it  is  at 
least  well  known  to  extend  entirely  through  the  mountain  upon  which 
the  mine  is  situated,  and  is  traceable  over  the  ridge  by  a  hollow  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  along  the  surface,  in  which  the  lode  crops  out. 
This  hollow  in  the  surface-rock  has  probablybeen  formed  through  de- 
composition of  the  vein-matter  by  atmospherical  influences.  The  width 
of  the  crevice  is  variable,  generally  between  5  and  10  feet ;  the  pay- vein 
varies  from  an  inch,  or  less,  to  36  inches.  The  vein  is  generally  accom- 
X)anied,  both  on.  foot  and  hanging  walls,  by  a  whitish,  semi-decomposed 
rock,  composed  of  quartz  and  decomposed  feldspar,  and  in  some  places — 
where  the  process  of  decomposition  has  not  reached  as  advanced  a  stage — 
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n  light-greenisli  or  black  mica.  This  rock,  therefore,  is  in  pliices  com- 
{loaeil  of  III!  the  constituents  of  gneiss,  and  is  uudouUtedly  nothiug  more 
Dor  less  than  the  same  iu  a  decomposed  comlition.  It  is  often  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites,  generally  crystallized'in  miuute 
cubes,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  tbe  presence  of  this  mineral  that  the 
rock  is  in  snch  a  state  of  decomposition.  Tbe  vein  is  frequently  se]>a- 
rated  from  this  decomposed  country-rock  by  a  "gouge"  of  cliijey  sub- 
stance. 

The  accompanyiug  sketch  will  servo  to  give  the  reader  a  more  lucid 
idea  of  the  general  structure  of  the  lode. 


CROBSSECTIOH    op  WtliLE   LODE.- 

pyritrH.     B.  Vein  of  barite   iDclosio). 
c  c.  Clay  "gouge." 

The  occurring  minerals,  including  also  those  constituting  the  decom- 
posed walls  of  the  vein,  are  quartz,  decomposed  feldspar,  mica,  clay, 
barite,  dolomite,  {brotru  8[)ar,)  iron  pyrites,  galena,  gray  copper,  (tetra- 
hedrite,)  copper  pyrites,- malachite,  azurite,  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  feldspar  and  mica  are  confined  to  the  decomposed  wall-rocks. 
Quartz  occurs  both  in  the  wall-rocks  and  the  ore-vein.  Irou  pyrites 
seem  to  be  almost  entin^ly  couliueil  to  the  decomposed  wall-rocks,  mere 
traces,  if  any,  occurring  in  the  ore-veiu.  Barite,  brown  spar,  galeua, 
and  gray-copi)er  pyrites  are  present  only  iu  the  ore-vein.  The  clay 
constitutes  the  "gouge"  on  either  side  of  the  ore-vein.'  Tbe  minerals 
of  secondary  formation,  malachite,  azurite,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  are 
also  coufined  to  tbe  ore-veiu^  and  occur  principally  in  portions  of  the 
lode  not  far  from  the  surface. 

Of  the  metalliferous  minerals,  galena  and  graycopiier  areof  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Barite  is  the  principal  and  almost  only  gangue 
where  the  ore- vein  is  of  any  considerable  width ;  where  pinched,  how- 
ever, quartz  and  brown  spar  are  associated  nitb  it,  the  barite  sometimes 
disappearing,  especially  if  the  vein  carries  no  ore. 

The  entire,  or  aiuiost  outire,  absence  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  ore-vein  is 
'  rather  singular,  especially  as  the  decomposed  gneiss  ou  either  side  is 
frequently  strongly  impregnated  with  this  miueral.  This  circumstance 
might  be  explained  by  impregnation  from  the  vein  outward  into  the 
wall-i'ocks,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  deposition  of  other  mineral  in 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  irou  pyrites. 

Crystallized  occur :  barite,  quartz,  brown  spar,  galeua,  tetrabedrite, 
(seldom,)  and  iron  pyrites.  The  barite  often  iu  large  tabular  crystals; 
brown  spar  in  small  rhombobedrous ;  quartz  iu  six-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated with  six-sided  pyramids;  galena  in  cubes  modiQed  by  the  octa- 
hedron }  tetrabedrite  iu  modified  tetrahedrons,  and  iron  pyrites  in  minute 
cubes  in  the  decomposed  wall-rocks  only.  The  crystals  of  quartz  at-e 
oftentimes  coloied  a  reddish-brown  or  yellow,  through  tbe  agency  of 
oxide  of  irou,  and  the  crystals  of  barite  a  pinkish  color.    The  i)reseDce 
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of  oxide  of  iron  is  very  general  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  vein,  near 
the  surface,  imparting  to  the  crevice-matter  and  wall-rocks  a  more  or 
less  reddish-brown  tint,  thus  forming  a  very  distinct  gossan,  or  ^'  iron 
hat;' 

Of  pseudomorphism,  one  instance  only  has  come  within  my  observa- 
tion ;  it  was  copper  pyrites  after  tetrabedrite. 

The  general  structure  of  the  vein  is  porphyritic ;  snowy- white  barite 
inclosing  irregular  lumps  of  galena  «nd  gray  copper.  The  banded  struc- 
ture, however,  is  not  uncommon  for  short  distances,  especially  where  the 
vein  is  pitched.  The  presence  of  the  banded  structure  in  this  lode 
speaks  in  favor  of  its  belonging  to  the  class  of  true  fissure- veins,  on 
which  point,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  has  previously  been  intimated  that  the  vein  varies  in 
width,  being  much  wider  in  some  places  than  in  others,  as 
represented  herewith.  Its  porphyritic  structure  is  shown  in 
the  wider  parts,  and  the  banded  where  it  is  pinched.  This 
frequently-recurring  inequality  in  the  width  of  the  vein  may 
be  owing  to  a  lateral  movement  of  the  fissure- walls  subse- 
quent to  the  formation  of  the  crevice.  Smooth  and  pol- 
ished slickeusides  are  often  observable,  and  their  occur- 
rence speaks  somewhat  in  confirmation  of  the  above  view. 
Striated  slickensides,  however,  from  which  the  direction  of 
the  movement  might  possibly  be  deduced,  have  never  come 
within  mv  observation. 

Heaves  and  slides  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
unknown  to  the  lode.  The  vein  sometimes  splits  ^ 
and  incloses  a  fragment  of  the  country-rock, 
called  by  the  miners  a  "horse."  Spurs  and 
stringers  also  occur.  In  drift  No.  1  of  the  mine, 
i(\Y-  73  feet  from  the  mouth  and  in  the  hanging- wall, 
a  sjmr,  measuring  about  24  inches  in  width,  V 
comes  in  at  about  an  angle  of  45^  and  joins  the 
main  vein.  The  course  of  its  strike  is  about 
north  and  sonrh,  consequently  parallel  to  the 
stratification  of  the  country -rock ;  its  dip  also  Horeo. 
Pinch.  coincides  with  the  same,  namely,  to  the  west.  Its  mineral 
character  agrees  with  that  of  the  main  vein,  the  gangue  consisting  of 
barite;  the  metalliferous  minerals  are  galena  and  gray  copper.  Thus 
far,  1  hav'e  not  been  able  to  trace  this  branch  of  the  vein  into  the  lower 
workings  of  the  mine. 

Some  235  feet  from  mouth  of  same  drift,  the  vein  throws  off  another 
spur  at  about  an  angle  of  30^  into  the  foot-wall,  dipping  north  75°  west, 
therefore  opposite  to  dip  of  main  vein.  In  drift  No.  2,  60  feet  vertical 
distance  in  a  straight  line  beneath  the  same  point  in  drift  No.  1,  the 
same  spur  can  be  perceived  coming  again  into  the  main  vein  on  the  foot- 
wall,  it  havhig  a  dip  of  about  25^,  which  would  bring  them  together 
somewhere  between  the  second  and  third  levels.  This  spur  or  branch- 
vein  must  consequently  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  3,  which  is  an  ideal  cross  section :  a,  main  vein ;  &,  branch  vein. 
Whether,  in  driving  the  first  and  second  levels  further  to  the  south- 
west on  the  line  of  the  main  vein,  this  branch  vein  will  again  come  in 
and  join  the  vein,  remjiius  to  be  seen. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  metalliferous  mineral  within  the  vein, 
it  seems  to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  country-rock, 
gangue,  and  width  of  crevice.  Where  the  crevice  is  wide,  the  gangue 
consists  almost  entirely  of  crystallfue  barite ;  the  adjoining  country  rock 
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is  soft  and  decooiposed,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron  pyrites,  and  the  metalliferous  minerals  seem  to  be  present  in 
mueh  greater  proportion.  Where  the  vein  is  pinched,  the  wall-rocks  are 
unconformable,  hard,  and  of  a  less  decomposed  nature,  a  light- greenish 
6t  black  micti  forming  one  of  its  principal  constituents,  deficient  in  iron 
pyrites,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  numerous  little  stringers  of  a 
grayish  quartz.  The  gray  copper  oftentimes  seems  to  be  present  in 
proportionately  larger  quantities  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  vein ;  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  relative  proportion  of  gray  copper  to  galena 
is  greater  than  in  the  wider  portions  of  the  vein.  Where  barite  occurs 
in  large  crystals,  the  metalliterous  minerals  are  more  scattered  and  less 
frequent.  Where  the  vein  throws  off  spurs  or  divides,  in  taking  in  a 
''horse,"  it  is  almost  always  poorer.  It  is  probable  that,  in  further 
exploitation,  the  ore  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  zones,  or 
chimneys,  as  already  the  first,  second,  and  third  levels  have  been  drifted 
through  considerable  ground  on  the  vein  that  has  proved  quite  barren 
of  ore,  though  the  crevice  has  always  remained  well  defined. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  lode  is  a  crevice  almost  entirely 
filled  with  the  mineral  barite,  carrying  argentiferous  galena  and  gray 
copper.  The  preponderance  of  barite  over  all  the  other  minerals  of  the 
vein  is  of  great  significance  in  regard  to  the  dressing  and  subsequent 
metallurgical  treatment  of  the  ore. 

The  Whale  lode  might  perhaps  be  well  compared  to  the  so-called 
barytic-lead  formation  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  of  which  the  principal 
minerals  are  barite,  fluorite,  quartz,  galena,  and  zinc^ blende.  Common 
to  both  are  barite,  quartz,  and  galena. 

The  geological  history  of  this  lode  seems  to  have  been  simple,  and 
somewhat  as  follows:  1.  Formation  of  the  fissure  in. the  country-rock 
by  means  of  plutonic  agency,  and,  perhaps,  accompanied  at  the  same 
'  time  by  a  lateral  movement  of  on<5  or  both  of  the  fissure- walls.  2.  Depo- 
sition from  solution  of  minerals  now  composing  the  vein-material  on  the 
sides  of  the  fissu  e.  A  third  period  might,  perhaps,  be  added,  viz,  the 
impregnation  of  the  country-rock,  from  the  vein  outward,  with  iron 
pyrites. 

The  above  might,  of  course,  be  extended  into  many  more  periods, 
were  the  effects  of  chemical  changes  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  by  deposition  of  minerals  now  composing 
the  vein,  as  assuming  that  the  minerals  were  actuall^^  deposited  from 
their  solutions  in  the  very  form  and  state  of  chemical  composition  in 
which  they  are  at  present' found;  it  is  by  far  more  probable  that  many 
and  various  chemical  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  their 
first  crystallization  upon  the  sides  of  the  crevice. 

There  are  numerous  other  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Whale  lode 
which  have  been  more  or  less  developed,  and  srtmost  all  of  them  are 
similar  to  the  Whale  in  many  of  their  characteristics,  especially  in 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  barite,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  worthy  of 
notice. 

Both  the  Cold  Spring  and  Leftwick  are  well  opened,  and  in  the  former 
a  very  large  body  of  almost  pure  galena  was  found. 

The  Revenue  is  at  the  head  of  Geneva  gulch,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  shaft  and  ore  house  are  directly  on  top 
of  the  range.  It  has  been  opened  for  about  400  feet  and  to  a  depth  of 
about  65  feet,  and  carries  a  very  regular  seam  of  galena  and  gray  copper, 
averaging  4  to  6  inches,  and  worth  in  silver  about  $120  per  ton. 

The  Congress  is  a  parallel  lode,  not  over  30  feet  to  the  southeast  of 
thcKevenue,  and  of  the  same  general 'character. 
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The  Treasure  Vault  contains  bisoiuth-silver-ores,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  created  considerable  excitement.  Several  other  veins  of 
the  same  character  have  been  found,  and  it  is  now  known  that  there  is 
a  well-defined  belt  of  lodes  carrying  ores  of  this  metal  at  the  head  of 
Geneva  giilch.  They  have  a  uniform  course  nearly  north  and  south, 
crossing  the  others,  and  give  every  indication  of  more  recent  formation. 
As  yet  they  have  produced  but  little  beyond  specimens,  but  their  loca- 
tion and  the  poverty  of  their  owners  will  easily  account  for  that. 
During  last  summer  about  1,600  pounds  of  "slide"  found  on  the  slope 
below  the  Hidden  Treasure,  and  sup(K>8ed  naturally  to  have  come  from 
it,  were  taken  to  Georgetown  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  ton. 

The  ore  has  been  examimed,  and  ap[>roaches  in  its  analysis  very 
nearly  that  of  the  mineral  schapbachite. 

4.  Mosquito  district — It  is  now  over  two  years  since  the  limestone 
formations  of  the  Mosquito  range  were  found  to  contain  deposits  of  silver 
and  gold  ores.  At  first  it  was  expected  that  the  surface  pockets  discov- 
ered would  disappear  in  depth,  or  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
them,  but  time  and  development  have  given  a  vety  different  aspect  to 
the  mines  of  this  district.  While  there  are  still  no  greater  assurances 
of  continuance  in  the  segregations,  nor  any  evidence  that  they  lead  to 
permanent  fissures  in  the  underlying  strata  of  crystalline  rocks,  the 
deposits  have  proved  so  extensive  and  so  easily  worked  that  they  rank^ 
deservedly',  among  the  best  mines  in  the  Territory. 

The  Mosquito  range  is  a  spur  of  the  great  continental  divide,  breaking 
off  from  the  latter  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Fair  Play,  and  coursing 
nearly  south  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  From  the  head  of  this  spur  (Mount 
Lincoln)  the  ridge  sinks  slowly  southward  until  it  assumes  the  character  . 
of  a  low  divide  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  South  Park.  There 
it  bends  to  the  east,  and,  gradually  rising  again,  terminates  in  Pike's 
Peak,  one  of  the  three  great  eminences  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Along 
its  entire  course  it  forms  the  divide  between  the  South  Platte  and 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  western  and  southern  boundary  of  the  South 
Park.  The  floor  of  the  latter  is  of  sedimentary  origin,  consisting  of 
sandstones  and  limestones,  and  these,  abutting  against  the  Mosquito 
range,  are  tilted  up  and  form  a  portion  of  its  eastern  slope.  The  forma- 
tion is  shown  very  clearly  on  the  sides  of  Mounts  Lincoln  and  Bross^ 
and  is  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  lowest: 

First.  Mica  schist,  from  600  to  700  feet  thick,  and  carrying  minute  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  ores,  but  too  finely  disseminated  to  be  of  value. 
This  stratum  is  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  granite.  It  is  the  lowest 
known  rock  of  the  Mosquito  range. 

Secondly.  Qnartzite,  about  500  leet  thick,  carrying  auriferous  iron  and 
copper  pyrites  in  apparently  true  fissure-veins. 

Thirdly.  White  11  me*stone,  300  feet  thick,  slightly  metalliferous. 

Fourthly.  Blue  limestone,  300  feet  thick.  This  stratum  carries  all  the 
rich  silver-mines,  the  best  being  found  near  its  upper  face. 

Fittlily.  Sandstone,  partially  decomposed;  from  40  to  50  feet  wide; 
carrying  throughout  grains  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  which,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  poor  in  the  precious  metals. 

Sixthly.  Porphyry.  Thisrockformsthecaps  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
peaks,  being  cut  away  in  the  depression  between  them.  It  is  com- 
pletely disintegrated  on  and  near  the  surface,  and  marked  by  the  action 
of  glaciera.  When  polished  it  is  found  seamed  with  slate  and  quartz, 
dikes,  and  the  whole  mass  is  sensibly  impregnated  with  silver  and  gold. 
On  Mount  Lincoln  this  porphyry  cap  is  about  200  feet  thick,  while  on 
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Mount  Bross  it  is  about  400  feet,  thus  showing  an  inclination  of  the  strata 
to  the  south  of  about  15o. 

All  the  great  silver-mines  are  found,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  blue- 
.  limestone  belt.  Outside  of  that  no  deposits  have  been  discovered  of  any 
value.  The  ore  occurs  in  beds  and  chambers  parallel  with  the  dip  of 
the  strata,  in  apparently  true  fissures  striking  across  the  strike  of  the 
limestone,  and  in  irregular  deposits  or  pockets,  having  no  general  coni*2»e 
or  pitch,  and  often  unconnected  with  each  other  in  the  same  mine  by 
any  seam  or  fissure  by  which  to  follow  from  one  to  the  other.  Some- 
times these  pockets  are  very  large,  extending  for  long  distances  into 
and  along  the  hill,  and  again  they  are  but  little  vuggs  in  the  rock,  entirely 
alone,  and  separated  by  hundreds  of  feet  from  any  other.  Very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  mines  show  any  regularity,  either  in  the  course  or  pitch  of 
their  ore-bodies,  and  often  the  mineral  is  so  disseminated  throughout  the 
rock  that  what  might  be  termed  the  vein-material  is  many  feet  in  width 
and  entirely  without  any  well-defined  boundary.  In  fact,  so  irregular 
are  the  ore-channels,  that  it  is  often  an  impossible  matter  to  tell  where 
the  pay-material  ceases,  without  assays  or  mill-tests. 

The  ores  furnished  by  the  Lincoln  and  Bross  mines  are  generally 
sulphides.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  and  antimony  in  a  sulphureted  or  oxidized 
condition,  form  the  mass  of  the  material,  and  in  these  the  silver  is  dis- 
tributed as  glance,  native  metal,  and  perhaps  a  little  chloride,  though 
the  occurrence  of  the  latter  compound  is  very  doubtful.  Galena  exists 
in  very  small  quantities,  copper  to  a  higher  percentage,  while  probably 
the  largest  proportion  of  base  metals  is  in  the  vjirious  minerals  of  iron. 
All  these  deposits  are  accompanied  with  the  gangue  of  heavy-spar,  which 
often  furnishes  a  clew  by  which  to  trace  out  hidden  bodies  of  mineral, 
and  is  confidently  followed  by  the  miner  as  a  sure  guide. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the  most  prominent  mines : 

The  Moose  deposit  crops  out  on  the  northeast  face  of  Mount  Bross, 
and  has  been  extensively  developed  for  a  distance  of  500  feet  along  its 
course.  The  vein  of  ore  lies  nearly  horizontal,  and  is  very  regular  in 
size  and  character.  But  little  ore  has  been  produced  during  the  year, 
but  the  seam  has  been  developed  steadily.  Over  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  ore  is  in  sight,  with  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  vein.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  deposit  of  the  district,  and  has  proved 
to  be  more  regular  and  even  in  its  course  than  any  other. 

The  Eliawatha  is  a  segregation  of  pockets,  some  of  which  have  yielded 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  worked  after  no  regular  system,  but  followed 
wherever  the  leaders  and  stringers  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  de- 
posit. As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  its  yield  has  amounted  fx)  considerably 
over  $200,000  since  first  opened. 

The  Dolly  Varden,  Russia,  Lincoln,  Montezuma,  and  Elephant  are  all 
of  the  same  class.  Detailed  descriptions  of  their  workings  would  sound 
like  accounts  of  indiscriminate  quarrying.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  that  no  system  can  be  followed  out  and  no  calculations  made 
upon  their  future.  It  w^ill  not  be  above  the  mark  to  state  that  the  mines 
just  mentioned  have  yielded  during  the  year  1874  about  $300,000  worth 
of  ore. 

Lower  down  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  stratum  of  quartzite,  are 
located  the  gold-veins'the  disintegration  of  which  has  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished the  Boat-gold  of  the  Platte  placers.  They  are  mostly  old  dis- 
coveries, and  in  the  early  days  yielded  richly  from  the  decomposed  sur- 
face-quartz. When  unchanged  iron  and  copper  ores  were  struck,  they 
were  deserted,  and  supposed  to  be  valueless.  When,  however,  the  Alma 
and  Dudley  Smelting- Works  were  built,  a  demand  arose  for  pyrites  for 
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flnxin.£r,  and  the  lodes  were  re-opened  to  furnish  these  minerals.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  ore  was  still  auriferous;  and  since  that  time 
they  have  been  continuously  and  steadily  producing. 

A  list  of  this  class  com[>rises  the  Phillips,  Orphan  Boy,  War  Eagle, 
and  a  number  of  others  of  minor  importance.  The  ore  is  mostly  iron 
pyrites,  carrying  from  J  to  2  ounces  gold  per  ton,  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  copper. 

The  mines  of  Mosquito  district  have  produced  during  the  year  about 
3,000  tons  of  silver-ore,  of  an  average  value  of  $140  per  ton,  and  $50,000 
worth  of  auriferous  pyrites.  The  production  has  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  demand ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  smelting-facili- 
ties  were  greater,  the  mines  could  with  great  ease  be  made  to  double 
their  yield.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  $2,000,000 
worth  of  ore  was  in  sight  in  the  various  mines  or  stacked  on  the  dumps. 

As  just  intimated,  the  reducingfacilities  of  the  South  Park  are 
hardly  adequate  to  the  supply  of  ore.  The  only  works  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  3'ear  were  the  Alma  Works,  which  produced  $452,000  worth  of 
matte.  This  was  shipped  to  Black  Hawk  for  separation.  The  process 
is  an  exact  copy  of  that  in  use  b^^  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting 
Company,  viz,  roasting  and  matting,  and  has  been  found  to  be  com- 
pletely successful.  Tbe  Mount  Lincoln  Smelting  Works,  at  Dudley,  for 
.some  reason,  have  lain  idle  during  the  entire  year,  while  the  Holland 
Works  did  not  prove  a  success,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  galena. 

The  general  condition  of  the  district,  however,  is  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. In  spite  of  the  lack  of  capital  to  develop  the  mines  and  to 
carry  on  ample  i-educiug- works,  it  has  sprung  in  two  years  to  the  posi- 
tion ot  the  third  camp  in  the  Territory,  and,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  rock  may  be  worked,  atibrds  more  than  usual  facilities  for 
self-development.  Prospecting  all  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Mos- 
quito range  for  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  from  its  head  shows  that  it  is 
metalliferous  to  a  high  degree,  and  capable  of  yielding  immense  quan- 
tities of  ore  lor  a  long  time.  The  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
deposits  is  one  not  likely  now  to  trouble  the  miner,  as  there  are  evi- 
dences ever^' where  that  they  are  extensive  and  numerous. 

5.  Upper  Arkansas. — This  district  embrsices  about  a  dozen  gulches  among 
the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  carrying  both  gold  and  silver  veins. 
Its  production  last  year  was  small,  not  over  $145,000,  which  was  derived 
mainly  fron)  the  gold-nnnes.  There  is  as  yet  no  market  for  silver-ore, 
and  most  of  that  which  has  been  produced  has  been  shipped  to  Golden 
City  for  treatment.  The  belt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  is  un- 
doubtedly a  re  api)earance  of  the  same  belt  that  courses  through  Monte- 
zuma and  Breckenridge,  an<l  is* almost  exclusively  argentiferous.  Lower 
down  gold-veins  appear,  which  are  most  strongly  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  gulches.  The  occurrence  of  ores  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  the  ores  of  the  upper  valley  is  perhaps  the  only  matter  of 
mineralogical  interest  that  has  been  shown  by  the  year's  operations. 
These  metals  are  found  with  argentiferous  galenas,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities. From  a  number  of  tons  of  Home  Stake  ore,  treated  by  Mr.  West, 
at  Golden  City,  about  500  pounds  of  nickel  speiss  was  run  out,  carrying 
from  2  to  12  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  The  great  distance  of  the  mines 
from  railroads  prevent^  this  metal  from  affording  any  profit  to  the 
Diiner. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  COUNTBY. 

The  first  excitement  over  the  San  Juan  mines  has  died  out,  but  some 
encouragement  is  given  for  future  bona-fide  operations.    The  entire  difi- 
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trict  of  Southwestern  Colorado  is  now  known  to  be  very  prolific  of  goldaud 
silver  veins,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  in  a  lew  years  it  w^ill 
be  proved  to  be  a  very  promising  mining-tield.  So  far  the  majority  of 
the  discoveries  are  of  silver,  and  the  mines  bear  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  Georgetown  than  to  those  of  any  other  district  in  Colorado. 
But  there  ate  many  varieties  of  formations  and  classes  of  veins,  some 
of  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  any  yet  ibund  in  the  Territory.  As 
a  whole,  the  country  may  be  described  as  exceedingly  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous, and  comparatively  bare  of  vegetation  and  timber.  The  rocks 
are  i)rincipally  tlie  granites,  gneisses,  and  quartzites  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  range,  with  here  and  there  croppings  of  trap  and 
otlier  volcanic  rocks.  The  mineral- veins  do  not  show  much  regularity 
in  position  or  course,  and  if  surface-indications  prove  reliable,  will  be 
ibund  faulted  and  irregular  below.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  great  strength, 
and  are  frequently  ibund  standing  above  the  surface  for  long  distances. 
'J'be  gold  and  silver  lodes  are  not  separated  into  belts  or  districts,  but 
the  former,  except  in  the  Summit  district,  appear  to  be  accidents,  and 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  change  to  silver  at  100  or  200  feet  in  depth,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  so  many  veins  in  lower  Clear  Creek  County. 

The  locntions  so  far  made  number  nearly  two  thousand,  four-iifths  of 
which  are  silver-lodes.  A  number  of  these  are,  of  course,  double — that 
is,  two  or  more  on  the  same  vein — so  that  the  actual  number  of  dis* 
tinct  veins  discovered  has  |)robably  not  been  over  twelve  hundred.  The 
country  is  now  divided  into  the  following  districts:  Summit,  Deca- 
tur, Alamosa,  Telluric,  Sangre  de  Christo,  Lake,  Uncompahgre,  Hum- 
boldt, Adams,  El  Dorado,  Mosca,  La  Plata,  Mancos,  Animas,  and 
Eurrka. 

Geographically,  it  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  divisions  by  the 
main  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  on  the  western  slopes  of  which  are 
the  mines  around  and  in  Baker  Park,  and  those  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison.  East  of  the  range  are  the  mines  clustered 
around  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alamosa  and  Kio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Concerning  the  first  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by 
the  Georgetown  Mining  Review  will  give  all  that  I  am  able  to  obtain  of 
a  reliable  and  satisfactory  nature: 

The  mining-belt  of  Sau  Juan  is  t^cnfy*iive  miles  broad,  commencing  at  Mineral 
Creek.  The  country-i-ock  is  principally  composed  of  granite.  There  is  also  a  rock, 
locally  called  hornstone,  which  is  black  in  color,  and  very  hard  and  tough.  This  is  the 
general  rock  of  the  country,  although  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  syenite  dis- 
tinctly occurs.  The  vein-material  is  generally  massive  white  quart/.,  iiUed  with  min- 
erals of  aU  kinds,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  galena,  gray  copper,  antimony, 
and,  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  thcn^  is  a  known  mineral  that  cannot  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities;  Calc-spar  also  occurs  in  some  of  the  veins,  in  a  thin  streak  by  itself,  divid- 
ing the  seams  of  ore.  At  Mineral  Creek  there  are  a  number  of  veins  opened,  showing 
micaceous  iron  and  a  little  galena.  These  are  the  Baker  Park  mines,  and  the  belt 
extends  north  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  Hazleton  Mountain,  which  carries 
the  first  rich  belt,  and  although  the  veins  are  narrow,  (not  averaging  more  than  3  to  5 
iuclies  of  ore,)  a  number  of  them  are  working  to  a  good  profit.  The  best  of  these  are 
the  Grey  Eagle,  Susquehanna,  and  Aspen.  The  gray  copper  in  these  veins  assays  from 
500  to  2,300  ounces  per  ton ;  the  galena  runs  lightly,  50  to  80  ounces.  A  small  quantity 
of  native  silver  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Aspen.  In  this  belt  there  is  a  streak  of  zinc- 
blende,  almost  pure,  and  about  4  feet  in  width.  It  assays  too  light  to  be  of  any  value 
with  no  market  for  zinc. 

From  here  to  Minnie  Creek  the  lodes  are  of  huge  dimensions,  carrying  galena  poor  in 
silver;  but  this  statement  has  some  notable  exceptions.  The  Pride  of  the  West,  owutd 
by  two  Georgetown  miners,  is  perhaps  the  best  lode  in  San  Juan,  the  ore  struck  being 
7  feet  wide,  of  solid  galena,  interspersed  with  gray  copper,  and  running  well,  (at  least 
in  assays.)  The  Green  Mountain  lode  is  a  similar  vein,  but  has  not  the  same  true  vein 
appearance,  nor  does  it  carry  as  large  a  body  of  ore  as  the  Pride  of  the  West.  How- 
ever, its  gray  copper  assays  from  800  to  1,500  ounces  per  ton,  and  the  galena  about  100 
ounces.    These  lodes  are  located  a  little  north  of  the  head  of  Cunningham  Gulch,  and 
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from  here  to  Minnie  Creek  the  veins  oi-e  frequent,  and  mskuy  of  them  are  of  immense 
size,  bat  assay  low,  (from  6  to  40  ounces  per  ton.)  Almost  any  piece  of  rock  you  may 
pick  up  on  the  hill-side  will  assay  aboat  6  ounces,  and  more  than  half  the  slide  is  made 
up  of  rook  filled  with  ore.    I  have  seen  from  100  to  180  ounces  taken  from  such  pieces. 

The  miues  on  Minnie  Creek  are  of  large  size,  carrying  considerable  rich  ore,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  everv  conceivable  angle.  Consequently  there  are  lots  of  dis- 
putes, and  line  chances  for  law-suits.  I  did  not  take  anything  here,  but  went  on  to 
Eureka  district,  which,  I  think,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  camp  in  San  Juan.  Here  the 
veins  have  regular  courses,  (northeast  to  southwest.)  The  chaoge  is  sudden  and 
remarkable.  Just  south  of  Eureka  Creek  they  assay  light,  run  in  all  directions,  and 
are  almost  numberless ;  while  on  the  north  side  of  Eureka  and  Niagara  Creeks  they 
h8.ve  a  true  course,  are  large,  and  about  300  feet  apart.  The  Emma  Dean  is  the  first  of 
this  peculiar  class ;  the  law  makes  the  locations  1,500  by  300  feet,  but  4,000  feet  of  the 
Emma  Dean  have  been  sold  up  to  date,  and  war  to  the  knife  has  been  declared  by  the 
rival  owners,  all  of  whom  are  too  poor  to  go  into  court.  On  this  vein  are  situated  the 
Pavilion,  Lowlander,  and  two  others,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  Like  all  others  in 
the  belt,  its  outcropping  can  be  plainly  seen  from  a  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  observer.  i 

The  next  is  the  La  Plata  Grande,  partially  owned  by  your  correspondent,  which  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  Emma  Dean.  The  ore  is  composed  of  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  gray  copper,  f^lena,  and  zinc-blende,  set  in  pure  white  quartz.  The  Emma 
Dean  has  two  seams  ot  ore,  one  on  the  north  and  on«  on  the  south  wall.  The  former 
has  not  yet  been  opened  sufficiently  to  determine  its  character,  but  the  latter  has  a 
5-foot  vein  of  iron  and  copper,  filled  with  gray  copper,  which  in  the  center  is  solid,  12 
inches  in  width,  and  ranging  from  this  to  6  inches,  but  18  inches  of  the  vein  is  fully 
one-half  gray  copper,  and  assays  from  95  to  2,500  ounces  per  ton,  according  to  its  free- 
dom from  pyrites.  The  La  Plata  Grande  carries  a  6-foot  streak  of  white  quartz,  filled 
vrith  galena,  gray  copper,  and  zinc-blende. 

The  Great  Western  is  the  next  lode  to  the  north,  and  is  just  300  feet  from  the  La 
Plata,  and  parallel,  carrying  the  same  kind  of  mineral,  but  more  solid  We  took  out 
some  chunks  that  gave  us  a  Job  to  turn  over  with  levers.  The  Ca&on  claim  is  upon 
the  same  vein,  one' on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  of  the  Animas  Biver.  These 
three  discoveries  are  on  ground  where  a  wagon  can  be  taken.  There  is  just  room 
between  the  drifts  and  river  for  a  dump.  As  they  cross  the  stream  at  nearly  a 
right  angle,  they  can  be  worked  by  drifts,  and  being  only  300  feet  apart,  they  hold 
600  feet  ny  1,500,  and  on  this  tract  is  situated  the  only  timber  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Just  to  the  north  is  the  Crispin.  Beside^  other  streaks  it  shows  2  feet  4  inches  of 
white  quartz,  so  filled  with  gray  copper  that  you  can't  set  two  fingers  endwise  on  the 
face  without  touching  that  mineral.  It  assays  from  700  to  1,700  ounces  per  ton.  On 
the  same  vein  are  situated  the  Silver  and  Graribaldi  claims. 

Again  td  the  north  is  the  Hartman  lode,  a  good  vein,  with  5  feet  at  least  of  ore,  and 
8  inches  of  gray  copper.  From  here  up  to  where  Van  Giesen  is  working,  the  veins. 
are  narrower,  but  where  Van  is  operating  a  new  belt  sets  in,  but  the  veins  are  not  so 
rich  or  wide,  nor  do  they  bold  so  true  a  course  as  those  on  Eureka. 

Acroas  the  Saguacherange,  on  the  Uncompahgre,  is  another  good  belt,  on  which  is 
locat-ed  the  Poughkeepsie.  Assays  have  been  had  out  of  this  vein  running  up  to  10,000 
ounces  per  ton.  It  carries  silver-glance  in  considerable  quantities.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  offered  for  it  and  refused ;  $15,000  have  been  offered  for  the  Hartman 
and  refused  ;  $40,000  asked  by  the  owners  of  the  Crispin,  and  $20,000  offered  by  Penn- 
sylvania parties. 

Of  the  mines  on  the  eastern  slope,  those  in  Summit  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts are  the  most  promising.  What  is  known  as  the  South  Mountain 
appears  to  be  the  center  of  a  broad  belt  of  mines,  mainly  auriferous,  of 
which  the  Little  Annie  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  This  location  is  oh 
a  broad  and  well  defined  vein  of  quartz,  carrying  free  gold  and  pyrites, 
and  has  already,  despite  the  small  amount  of  work  done  on  it,  proved  of 
great  value.  The  neighboring  veins  appear  to  be  in  almost  all  respects 
similar,  and  the  district  on  the  whole  seems  of  unusual  promise.. 

Being  located  so  many  hundred  miles  away  from  the  rest  of  the  worlds 
and  lying  under  the  many  disadvantages  caused  by  hard  winters  and 
almost  impassable  mountain-barriers,  the  San  Juan  mines  have  as  yet 
no  market  for  ores,  and,  until  this  necessity  is  supplied,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  add  much  to  the  bullion-product  of  the  Territory.  During 
last  year  about  25  tons  of  silver-ore  that  would  reach  $300  to  $400  per 
ton  were  shipped  to  various  points  in  the  East  for  reduction,  and  sev- 
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eral  minor  lots  have  been  smelted  at  Golden,  Denver,  and  Black  Hawk. 
In  Baker  Park  two  smelting-furnaces  were  bnilt  in  1874,  bat  tbey  bave 
not  proved  saccessfuj.  In  Summit  district  a  stamp-mill  for  gold-qaartz 
has  been  erected,  aucl  several  other  similar  mills  are  contemplated. 

The  silver-ores  appear  to  be  rather  complex  in  composition,  and  of 
that  nature  which  the  smelter  denominates  as  ^^  heavy."  They  will 
therefore  give  plenty  of  trouble  to  inexperienced  metallurgists,  and  be 
the  cause,  undoubtedly,  of  many  failures..  The  abundance  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  iu  nearly  all  the  mines  ought,  however,  fully  to  compen- 
sate for  the  extra  expense  involved  in  a  complete  process,  so  soon  as 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world  makes  it  possible  to  send  them  to 
a  market. 

The  latest  interesting  development  in  these  mines  is  the  discovery 
in  the  Hotchkiss  lode  of  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver.  It  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Schirmer,  of  the  Denver  mint,  and  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  an  undoubted  fact.  Judging  by  the  present  condition  of 
the  other  tellurium-districts  of  the  Territory,  I  cannot  regard  the  dis- 
covery as  likely  to  prove  commercially  important. 

FBEMONT  COUNTY. 

For  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  mineral-production  of  this 
county  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  N.  Clark,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Gaiiou  City  coal-mines : 

Torn. 

The  Canon  City  coal-field  yielded  in  1874 19, 385 

The  Cafion  City  coal-field  yielded  in  1873 12, 909 

Increase 6, 476 

Which  was  all  shipped  over  the  Denver  and  Bio  Orande  Bailroad.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  road  shipped  129  tons  of  silver-ore,  from  the  Hard- 
scrabble  district,  which  yielded  by  mill-returns  $21,986,  and  8J  tons  of 
copper-ore,  yielding  about  30  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  above  is  the  total 
yield  of  silver  from  this  county. 

OENEBAL    NOTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF   COLORADO  ORES.* 

Whether  Colorado  ores  are  really  as  rebellious  as  in  past  times  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be,  or  whether  this  Territory  is  supposed  to  be 
a  legitimate  and  proper  field  for  the  trial  of  every  new  and  outrageous 
idea  that  is  hatched  by  would-be  metallurgists,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  metallurgical  industry  here  grows  slowly,  and  does  not  show  any- 
thing like  the  advance  that  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
ore-product.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  high-grade  ores  that 
are  still  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  Germany  for  treatment. 

Still  native  metallurgical  science  advances,  though  very  irregularly, 
and  in  most  cases  the  advance  is  gained  by  bitter  experience.  Per- 
haps the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
new  San  Juan  districts  some  of  the  same  errors  that  were  made  in 
the  early  days  of  Clear  Creek  and  Gilpin  Counties  are  being  repeated, 
and  under  circumstances  which  ofler  no  excuse.  Even  in  the  older 
towns  and  under  the  shadow  of  former  failures  can  be  found  evidences 
of  the  same  disregard  of  science  and  experience  which  nearly  wrecked 
the  young  community  in  18G2-'66. 

*  These  are  the  snggeetions  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Wagenen.  I  can  only  say  that 
they  seem  to  me,  In  the  main,  very  reasonable.  But  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  tbefatnre 
of  Colorado  metallurgy  will  be  in  all  respects  what  he  prophesies. — R.  W.  R. 
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From  the  work  of  the  year  I  gather  the  following  results : 
The  staek-furnace  (Stetefeldt  or  Airey)  for  roasting  purposes  seems 
to  have  proved  unequal  to  the  treatment  of  the  blendic  ores  of  Colorado. 
At  last  its  most  ardent  admirers  have  given  it  np^  and  have  gone  back 
to  the  old  reverberatory  or  modifications  of  it.  As  a  system,  roasting 
and  amalgamation  is  dowly  losing  favor,  and  bids  fair  in  a  few  years  to 
give  way  before  methods  of  treatment  that  will  save  not  only  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  also  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  The  introduction  in  Stew- 
art^s  Works  of  the  Hunt  &  Douglass  process  is  an  effort  to  compro- 
mise on  this  point  by  saving  copper.  As  ^ead,  the  most  abundant  base 
metal  in  the  district  in  which  these  works  are  located,  is  unprovided 
for,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  addition  will  only  effect  a  postpone- 
meut  in  the  general  change.  As  a  system,  however,  roasting  and  amal- 
gamation has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  two  >ears.  The 
contest  between  the  friends  of  the  reverberatory  and  of  the  BrtLckner 
cylinder  has  resulted  in  a  close  study  and  improvements  of  each,  so  that 
a  saving  of  8d  to  90  per  cent,  is  now  expected,  where  before  mill-men 
thought  they  were  doing  well  to  get  80  per  cent.  The  combination  of 
three  reverberatories,  known  as  the  Stewart  furnace,  works  well,  and 
though  presenting  no  new  ideas,  may  be  considered  as  an  advance  on 
the  plain  single-hearth  furnace. 

The  matte-producing  works  show  no  particular  improvement,  and 
have  made  none.  They  have  met  with  the  usual  amount  of  success, 
and  are  well  proved  to  be  the  correct  system  for  all  classes  of  ores  not 
too  heavy  in  zinc  or  lead.  In  the  treatment  of  the  zinc-blende  so  abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  Mr.  West,  of  the  Golden  Smelting 
Company,  has  furnished  to  the  Georgetown  Mining  Review  some  inter- 
esting  results  of  his  experience  at  Golden,  which,  as  a  corroboration  of 
well-known  metallurgical  experience  at  otner  points,  appear  to  be  worth 
reproducing  here.  Speaking  of  his  intentions  when  the  Golden  Works 
were  being  built,  Mr.  West  says : 

Thd  general  character  of  the  ore  in  the  several  districts  was  taken  into  acconnt  when 
planning  the  works  in  Golden,  with  the  view  of  treating  snch  as  would  afford  the  largest 
supply.  Subsequent  experience  tanght  me  that  I  had  overestimated  the  supply  of 
ore  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  lead.  It  was  supposed  that  ore  could  be  obtained 
that  would  afford  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent,  salena  sufficient  to  collect  the  precious 
metals  and  yield  a  profitable  return  from  the  lead.  Had  such  been  possiblCi  no  diffi- 
culty could  have  arisen,  bat  when  it  was  proved  that  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  galena 
was  all  that  we  could  procure,  and  often  tnis  would  carry  an  equal  percentage  of  zinc, 
the  loss  in  silver  was  too  high  to  allow  of  profitable  operation. 

On  a  run  of  200  tons  of  ore  that  averaged  25  per  cent,  galena  and  7  per  cent,  blende, 
the  yield  was  equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  lead,  97  of  the  silver,  and  the  whole  of  the 
gold  and  copper.  Another  run  of  90  tons  of  ore,  in  which  the  galena  averaged  15  per 
cent,  of  the  mass  and  the  blende  14  per  cent.,  the  yield  was  only  47  per  cent,  of  the 
lead  and  87  of  the  silver.  Snch  a  loss  would  be  insupportable,  and  if  a  better  class  of  ore 
could  not  be  obtained,  or  some  improvement  in  reauotion,  the  business  would  not  be 
profitable. 

Care  in  assaying  the  fumes  and  slag,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  lossi  showed  the 
slag  to  be  so  rich  as  to  account  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  loss.  The  slag,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  furnaces,  assayed  from  6  to  Id  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  while  the 
fiimes  firom  the  chambers  and  ^ues  assayed  only  from  7  to  9  ounces.  The  proportion 
of  fames  to  the  mass  is  too  small  to  render  it  of  account.  Most  of  the  time  the  furnace 
worked  well,  and  the  slag  flowed  qnite  freely,  and  did  not,  to  all  appearances,  contain 
any  matte. 

A  careful  examination  under  the  best  glass  at  command  did  not  discover  any  grains 
of  matte,  but  upon  borrowing  a  microscope,  and  farther  following  up  the  examination, 
crystals  of  blende  could  be  detected  in  almost  every  piece.  Here  was  apparent  the 
true  cause  of  loss.  The  crystals  of  blende  had  passed  through  the  furnace  without 
change  or  decomposition,  and  the  law  of  specific  gravity  had  prevented  them  from  sink- 
ing into  the  matte. 

£vidently  a  more  pefect  decomposition  of  the  blende  before  passing  to  the  smelting- 
furnace  was  necessary,  or  a  better  result  could  not  be  obtained..   Finer  grinding  and 
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repeated  roasting  did  not  act  as  well  a^  was  anticipated,  and  some  agent  was  necessary 
to  assist  the  decomposition.  Knowing  the  action  of  silica  at  high  temperatares  to  be 
quite  effective  in  decomposing  many  sulphates,  I  determined  to  use  a  lareer  proportion 
in  the  roasting-charge  and  increase  the  heat  to  semi-fusion.  The  result  more  than 
justified  uiy  conclusions.  The  slags  were  free  from  crystals  of  blende,  and  the  assay 
fell  from  7  ounces  to  3  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  I  continued  this  course,  carefully  noting 
results,  until  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  Denver  Works. 

Here  I  found  70  tons  of  siliceous  ore  which  had  been  ground  quite  fine,  and  as  the  pre- 
vious superintendent  had  used  up  all  ore  that  could  be  easily  smelted,  1  had  all  the 
blende  and  quartz  to  work.  Taking  the  mass^  and  mixing  in  proportions  with  iron- 
oxides  so  th&c  the  quartz  would  form  40  per  cent,  of  the  charge  passed  to  the  roasting- 
furnace,  I  mixed  the  blende  in  quantity  up  to  17  percent.,  the  galena  averging  about 
the  same.  This  mixture  was  carefully  roasted  and  fused,  and  the  whole  fritted  together 
to  prevent  loss  in  the  blast-furnace  from  the  blowing-out  of  fine  ore.  The  fritted  lumps 
examined  showed  that  the  blende  was  decomposed,  and  a  vitreous  mass  of  silicates  of 
iron,  lead,  and  zinc  formed.  This  mass,  when  passed  to  the  smelting-fumace,  was  easily 
reduced,  and  a  clean  slag  was  formed,  carrying  less  than  I  ounce  or  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  silica,  then,  had  proved  a  friend.  The  high  temperature  necessary  for  fritting 
had  decomposed  the  blende  and  formed  a  union  of  the  zinc-oxide  and  silica,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  affinity  of  silica  for  the  zinc-oxide  was  stron|B;er  than  that  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  had  been  expelled  and  a  new  combination  had  been  formed.  No  doubt 
the  lead  present  claimed  the  silver  in  this  new  relationship,  and  in  the  reactions  in 
the  smelting-furnoce  the  lead  and  silver  were  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  this 
case  the  perfect  result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  finely-ground  silica,  and  in  my  future 
operations  I  increased  the  quantity  as  well  as  grinding  finer,  and  have  had  no  further 
trouble  from  loss. 

The  agents  at  Georgetown  know  how  freely  I  bought  of  blendic  ores  the  past  sum- 
mer, often  taking  ore  containing  30  per  cent,  zinc,  and  making  no  reduction  on  that 
account,  and,  after  an  imperfect  clean-up,  I  have  only  a  loss  in  the  season's  operations 
of  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  silver  purchased,  after  going  through  the  operations  of 
smelting,  separating,  and  refining. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  shows  the  present 
extent  and  natare  of  metallurgical  works— other  than  stamp-mills — ^in 
Colorado : 


Table  showing  the  namey  character ^  and  locatUm  of  the  varioue  reduction-worke  in  Colorado, 


liamo  of  works. 


Boston  and  (Colorado  Smelting 
Company. 

Alma  Smelting  Company 


*  United  States  General  Smelt- 
ing and  Mining  Company. 

*  Swansea  (Colorado)  Smelting- 

Works. 
Stewart's  SilveroHedacing  Com- 
pany. • 


Jadd  &  Crosby. 


Pelican 

Xederland 

*  Hall  Valley  Works 

*  Golden  Smelting- Works  . 

*  Denver  Smelting- Works. 


*  Lincoln  City  Smelting- Works. 

♦  Boyd's  Smelting- Works 


*  Ohio  and  Colorado  Smelting 
Company. 

*  Denver  Smelting  and  Concen- 
tration Company. 

•  CoUom's  Works 

•  Collom's  Works 


System  employed. 


Roasting  and  copper 
matte. 


do 

.do 

do 


Boosting  and  amalga- 
mation. 


.do 


do 

do 

Lead-rednotiini. 
do 


do 


do. 

Peooliar 


Cblorinatlon.. 
Concentration 


.do 
.do 


! 


Tons. 
40 


15 
13 
13 
15 


13 

15 
15 
40 
18 

30 


10 
15 

80 

30 

15 
10 


Plant 


8  calcining  and  8  mat- 
ting famaces ;  seporat- 
ingworks. 

1  oucining  and  1  mat- 
ting fnmace. 

3o 


.do 


4  calcinin£;famaces  and 
8  pans,  Sunt  &  Dong- 


1  calcining-fiiniaoe  ond 

Spans. 
5  c^'iinders  and  5  bvrds. 
4  cylinders  and  8  pans. . . 

Soapolos 

1   stae-famace    and    1 

stock  (blast)  funuioe. 
3  roasting-famaces,    1 

stack,  and  Balbooh  re- 

flning-plant. 
8  Dmmmond  Aimaces  . . 
Beverberatory,     stack, 

and  fasion  famaces. 


1  lead-famooe  and  con- 
centration-maohinery. 


Locatimi. 


Block  Hawk. 

Ahna. 
Spanish  Bar. 
Empire. 
Georgetown. 

Do. 

Do. 
NederboKL 
HoU  Gulch. 
Golden. 

Denver. 

French  Gold. 
Boulder. 

Salino. 

Donver. 

Idoha 
Block  Havk. 


*  These  works  were  not  in  operation  during  the  entire  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ABIZOITA. 

From  the  soathern  portion  of  this  Territory  have  come  freqaent  re- 
ports daring  the  year  just  past  of  the  revival  of  a  once  flonrisbiug  min- 
ing-indnstry,  which  had,  however,  for  years  been  actaally  wiped  ont  of 
existence  by  the  Apache  Indians.  These  hav^  now  been  quiet,  thauks 
to  the  skill  and  energy  of  General  Crook,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  miners 
and  prospectors  have  in  large  numbers  flocked  into  the  country,  re- occu- 
pying old  districts  and  locating  new  ones. 

GoDsidering  the  isolated  position  of  the  country,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  mining  afifairs  have  changed  for  the  better  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  though  great  results  in  the  way  of  buUion-shipmeDts 
have,  of  course,  not  been  re^aehed  in  so  short  a  time,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  another  year  will  permanently  incorporate  Southern  Arizona 
in  the  list  of  bullion-producing  districts. 

Of  the  many  discoveries  made,  I  mention  the  following  briefly,  hoping 
that  next  year  I  shall  be  able  to  record  the  favorable  results  of , mining 
and  metallurgical  operations  which  are  now  anticipated. 

The  Ostrich  gold-vein,  located  in  a  range  of  mountains  about  eighty 
miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  no  doubt  at  present  the  most  important 
discovery  in  Southern  Arizona.  The  vein  has  been  found  along  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6,000  feet,  and  a  great  many  locations  have  been  made. 
It  is  from  6  to  12  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  is  reported  to  assay  from  $40  to 
$100  per  ton  in  gold,  and  to  contain,  besides,  considerable  silver.  A 
number  of  shafts,  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth,  have  been  sunk  on  various 
claims,  that  of  Mr.  D.  0.  Thompson  being*  the  best  developed.  This  is 
the  original  Ostrich,  which  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  sev- 
eral months  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  same  gentleman 
has  now  8  arrastras  on  ore  from  this  mine,  and  this  number  was  to  be 
considerably  increased.  Messrs.  Carr  &  Hopkins,  who  have  lately 
bought  one  of  the  claims  on  the  Ostrich,  intend  to  put  up  a  stamp-mill 
immediately. 

The  old  Trench  mine  in  the  Patagonia  Mountains,  which  was  described 
in  a  former  report,  has  been  leased  by  a  Mexican,  Senor  Padres,  who 
has  had  a  large  number  of  workmen  employed  in  mining  and  smelting. 
The  latter  operation  has  as  yet  been  conducted  on  a  limited  scale,  the 
furnaces  being  only  small ;  but  larger  smelting-works  are  soon  to  be 
erected.  Meanwhile  several  wagon-loads  of  argentiferous  lead  have  been 
shipped  from  the  mine.  The  main  shaft  on  it  is  240  feet  deep,  where 
the  vein  is  6  feet  wide,  carrying  ore  assaying  $70  silver  per  ton.  On  the 
extension  of  the  original  Trench,  Seiior  Padres  is  sinking  a  shaft. 
Wood  and  water  are  comparatively  plenty  in  this  vicinity. 

The  old  Mowry  mine,  which  is  n^w  in  po^ession  of  the  Patagonia 
Company,  lies  five  miles  south  of  the  Trench,  on  the  southeast  spurs  of 
the  Patagonia  Mountains.  The  country-rock  here  is  granite  and  lime- 
stone, and  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  iron- 
sulphurets.    It  is  low-grade  in  silver,  but  generally  rich  in  lead. 

In  the  same  mountains,  Messrs.  D.  A.  Bennett  and  E.  !N.  Fish  have 
commenced  mining  operations  on  the  San  Jos6  and  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  shafts  on  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were  respectively  100  feet 
and  250  feet  deep.    The  ore  is  argentiferous  gelana,  some  of  which  has 


.^ 
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been  smelted  by  Senor  Padres.    The  owners  of  these  mines  expect  to 
have  smelting-works  of  their  own  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  Santa  Kita  Mountains  considerable  prospecting  and  mining 
have  been  done.  One  of  the  prominent  mines  here  located  is  the  Lost 
Ledge.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  about 
five  miles  north  of  Sonoita  Creek.  It  was  discovered  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  after  a  shaft  12  feet  deep  had  been  sunk,  mining  had  to 
be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  from  Apaches.  The  vein  was 
less  than  1  foot  thick  at  the  surface,  but  in  the  bottom  of  th^  shaft 
it  had  increased  to  3  feet.  Lately  it  has  been  taken  up  by  several 
residents  of  Tucsoii,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  John  H.  Archibald  and 
E.  N.  Fish,  who  have  concluded  to  begin  at  once  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  at  least  100  feet. 

Considerable  prospecting  has  been  done  on  the  east  side  of  the  Santa 
Eita  Mountains,  not  far  from  Crittenden,  by  D.  B.  Bea,  A.  Smith,  and 
P.  J.  Hand.  This  district  is  wholly  new ;  that  is,  there  is  no  evidence 
in  it  of  any  work  in  former  times,  though  the  distance  southeast  from 
Tucson  is  only  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  prospectors  named  have 
taken  up  nine  claims,  some  of  whicb  contain  gold  and  others  silver. 
Along  the  canon,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  quartz-claims  are  located, 
there  is  reported  to  be  a  considerable  extent  of  good  placer-ground. 
The  veins  east  of  the  canon  are  describeil  as  gold,  those  west  as 
silver  veins.  There  is  plenty  of  grass,  oak  and  pine  timber,  a«  well  as 
water,  in  the  country.  Besides  the  parties  named,  two  others  have 
lately  prospected  the  country  and  located  a  large  number  of  additional 
gold  and  silver  veins. 

On  the  Salero  Hill,  a  south  spur  of  the  Santa  Bita  Mountains,  a  new 
mining-camp  (Boyleston)  was  established  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  The  district  is  called  Truman  district.  A  large  nun\ber  of  lodes 
have  here  been  opened,  which  show  argentiferous  galena  of  excellent 
quality.  The  country-rock  is  granite,  with  porphyry.  The  Salero  lode 
has  a  northeast  and  southwest  course,  while  some  twenty  others  run 
nearly  due  east  and  west.  Some  of  these  veins  carry  very  quart^ose 
amalgamating  ores,  but  most  of  the  others  furnish  ores  which  will  have 
to  be  treated  by  smelting.  In  at  least  one  of  the  veins,  the  Serena,  gold 
occurs  in  addition  to  the  silver.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  this 
vicinity  that  the  mines  have  been  formerly  worked,  most  probably  by 
the  early  Jesuits  who  visited  this  country. 

The  Arivaypa  CaOon,  east  of  San  Pedro,  has  also  been  prospected  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  others,  and  a  number  of  copper  and  silver  veins  have 
here  been  located  and  slightly  worked.  In  short,  most  of  the  older  and 
once  famous  silver-districts  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest  of 
Tucson  have  been  invaded  during  the  year  by  prospectors  and  miners. 
Old  claims  have  been  relocated  under  new  names,  and  energetic  work 
has  been  done  in  many  instances.  Beside  this  some  new  fields  have 
been  opened,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  that  the  mining-industry  of 
this  region  will  henceforth,  if  undisturbed  by  savage  foes,  pursue  a 
course  of  progress  which  adverse  circumstances  have  heretofore  ren- 
dered impracticable. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tucson  and  all  around  it  a  number  of 
copper- veins  have  been  discovered-  and  worked.  To  reduce  these  ores 
Messrs.  Tully,  Ochoa  &  Co.,  of  Tucson,  have  erected  small  smelting- 
works  in  the  city,  and  a  few  short  campaigns  have  been  made. 

The  most  astonishing  discoveries  have,  however,  been  made  daring 
the  last  year  just  west  of  the  line  between  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in 
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the  mountaius  north  of  the  Gila  Biver,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Bio  Francisco,  Prieto,  and  Bonito. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  the  recent  developments  in 
this  wonderful  copper-region  in  Arizona  is  contribated  by  Mr.  A.  Har- 
nickell,  whose  connection  with  the  trade  as  one  of  our  largest  dealers  in 
copi)er,  and  particularly  his  connection  with  these  mines,  aiford  him  un- 
usual op|>ortunity  for  knowing  that  whereof  he  speaks.  The  abundance 
and  richness  of  these  ores  bid  fair  to  make  this  district  famous  through- 
out the  world. 

Before  the  rebellion  already  the  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover  mines  in  New  Mexico 
'were  largely  exploited.  An  account  of  them  appears  in  one  of  the  former  reports  on 
mining-statistics.  The  war  broke  up  this  industry,  but  it  has  now  been  resumed  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Arizona,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  very  latf^Q 
proportions ;  indeed,  when  transportation-facilities  are  improved,  a  business  is  likely 
to  grow  up  in  that  reeion  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Chili,  in  copper-produce,  and  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  more  profitable,  than  that  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  mountains  io  which  the  veins  and  deposits  of  copper  occur,  lie  north  of  the  Gila 
Siver,and  between  its  tributary  streams,  the  Rio  Francisco,  Prieto,  and  Bonito,  in  Ari- 
zona, extending  to  near  Silver  City,  in  New  Mexico,  and,  although  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude, they  are  easily  accessible,  well  watered,  timbered,  and  even  fertile.  The  copper- 
ores,  at  any  depth  thus  far  reached  by  the  miner,  are  all  of  the  rich  decomposed  varieties. 
The  nature  of  the  copper-ore  in  the  veins  appears  thesame  on  top  of  the  mountain  as  in 
the  gorge  1,000  feet  below ;  the  same  a  few  feet  below  the  outcrop  as  at  the  bottom  of 
a  shaft ;  richer,  by  iar,  and  in  greater  volume  than  in  the  famous  mine  of  Urmencta  in 
Chili.  Solid  masses  of  red  oxide,  copper-glance,  and  true  carbonate  are  the  regular 
ores  of  the  veins,  as  distinctly  separate  from  the  varied  gaugue-rocks  of  clay,  lime- 
stone, dbc,  as  the  most  economical  miner  could  wish,  and  lavished  upon  the  mountains 
in  truly  gigantic  proportious.  Yellow  pyrites  are  not  found  as  yet,  but  in  several  places 
so  much  oxidizea  iron  occurs  with  the  glaitce  as  to  indicate  there  a  transformation 
from  pyritous  minerals.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  dressed  by  hand  is  35,  50,  and  70 
per  cent,  of  copper ;  while,  unlike  sulphuret-ores,  these  oxidized  ores  can  be  smelted 
almost  as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the  concentrated  native  copper-mineral  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, which,  in  fact,  does  uot  average  much  higher  in  percentage  of  copper. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  great  wealth  of  copper,  the  richest  formation  thus  far  discov- 
ered on  this. continent,  must  attract  attention.  But,  owing  to  the  distance  from  rail- 
roads, and  the  greater  difficulty  than  with  precious  metals  of  marketing  the  products, 
no  great  influx  of  mining-adventurers  has  taken  place ;  but,  better  than  this,  commer- 
cial enterprise  has  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  mining- claims,  working  them  with  cap- 
ital, skilled  labor,  and  good  management. 

Work  has  been  resumed  in  the  Santa  Rita  and  enlargement  is  contemplated.  At  other 
places  in  New  Mexico  copper  is  now  being  mined  and  smelted,  the  San  Jos6  and  Cbino 
mines  yielding  wonderfully  rich  ores,  while  prospectors  have  discovered  other  promis- 
ing croppingsand  veins  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  and,  farther  east,  in  the  Organ  Mount- 
ains. 

The  great  mines,  however,  are  over  the  border  in  Arizona,  within  the  net  of  the  Gila 
streams,  south  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  oast  of  the  Cordilleras  do  Gila,  being  situate, 
politically,  in  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reservation.  Croppings  and  deposits  of 
carbonate  in  various  places  and  directions  invite  and  amply  merit  thorough  geological 
prospecting.  Thus  far,  however,  only  the  oro-hydrography  of  the  region  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  reduced  to  accurate  maps  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  not  yet  pub- 
lished. This  labor,  as  well  as  many  other  difScult  tasks,  wa^  performed  by  that  splen- 
did corps  of  explorers,  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  expedition.  Two  mines,  or  veins,  have 
been  sufficiently  prospected  and  explored ;  and  these  alone  demon^trate  that  we  have 
hero  the  wealth  of  the  Chilian  mines  concentrated  in  a  few  miles. 

The  Longfellow  mine,  situate  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  post-office  town  of  Clifton, 
IS  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  nnlike  anything  thus  fat  found  in  copper  formations. 
The  length  of  cropping  stripped  thus  far,  simply  because  it  is  all  that  appear^  on  the 
surface,  and  satisfied  all  cunobity,  is  only  250  iect.  The  length  of  copper-bearmg  out- 
crops, in  extension  of  this,  however,  is  admitted  to  show  thousands  of  feet,  giving  the 
idea  of  a  great  vein  having  given  rise  to  them.  The  ore  cropped  out  alon^;  the  slope 
of  a  mountain  and  foUowed  the  turn  of  the  mountain.  The  miners  have  labored  hard 
to  find  the  direction  of  their  vein  proper,  if  it  be  a  vein,  but  without  success.  Wherever 
they  sunk  or  tunneled  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  60,  80, 100  feet,  and  more,  lielow  the  out- 
crop, and  without  any  dead- work,  they  broke  out  ore;  penetrating  70  feet  into 
the  mountain,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  outcrop,  no(4iing  but  ore  was  found, 
and  the  place  has  thus  necessarily  been  turned  into  an  open  quarry,  and  engineer- 
ing operations  acyoumed  to  ten  years  hence.    The  thing  resembles  a  large  iron- 
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ore  bank,  and,  indeed,  iron  and  clay  occur  with  the  copper-ore.  Some  75  tons  of 
it,  undressed,  were  shipped  to  Baltimore  and  yielded  35  per  cent,  of  copper.  Since 
then,  most  of  the  ore  with  n^angne  is  thrown  aside  and  only  the  copper-glance  and 
red  oxide  transported  to  the  smelting-works  at  Clifton,  where  the  Mexican  blast-fur- 
naces at  first  used — worked  by  hand-bellows — ^have  given  way  to  'reTorberating  fur- 
naces run  by  Welsh  smelters  from  Baltimore,  who  have  built  a  stack  120  feet  high  and 
make  their  own  brick.  A  good  water-power,  furnished  by  the  Rio  Fresco,  d  rives,  crushes, 
&c.,  and  may  finally  be  nsed  for  presso re-blast  engines  should  half-high  furnaces  be 
erected  for  quick  work.  Wood  being  plenty,  of  great  pyrometric  value,  (mesquit,)  and 
only  o>  limited  business  contemplated  at  present,  the  reverberatory  furnaces  are  now 
most  conveuient.  The  stock  of  ore  in  dumps  ready  for  smelting,  or  in  course  of  trans- 
portation by  huge  wagons  from  the  mine  to  Clifton,  is  1,600  tons,  which,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  produce  1,.500,000  pounds  of  pig-copper.  The  mining,  or  rather  quarrying, 
goes  so  mnch  ahead  of  the  capacity  of  smelting  and  transportatien  that  a  pause  hod  to 
be  mode,  and  now  it  is  likely  that  the  miners  will  have  a  mind  and  leisure  to  push  in- 
vestigation into  the  lay  and  dip  and  bearing  of  their  ore-deposit  and  to  prospect  the 
continuations  of  it. 

The  crude  pig-copper  produced  was  Hhip}>ed  to  Baltimore — some  200,000  pounds — and 
being  refined  proved  son  and  good  in  quality,  as  did  also  that  from  the  New  Mexico 
mines.  This  is  due  to  the  fuct  tuat  neither  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel,  nor  tin  occucs  with 
the  ores  of  the  region. 

While  this  mountain  of  ore  should  prepare  us  for  surprises  in  that  locality,  it  is  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Carooado  mines,  some  three  miles  west  of  the  Longfellow,  and  discov- 
ered by  the  party  working  the  latter.  The  discovery  had  been  kept  secret  until  the 
land  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Indian  reservation  by  the  President  of  the -United  States 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain.  This  fact  beiuff  advised  by  telegraph  and  swift  ex- 
presses, a  relocation  was  mode  by  the  discoverer,  tnus  securing  a  virgin  title  that  can 
never  be  disturbed. 

Here  we  have  a  true  vein,  in  a  limestone  and  granite  formation,  cutting  mountains 
and  gorges  9,000  feet  long  as  the  crow  flies,  and  probably  much  longer,  as  a  mountain 
of  green  carbonates,  some  miles  beyond,  seems  to  lie  in  the  same  direction.  Gay-col- 
ored croppings  of  carbonate  plainly  define  and  picture  out  the  course  of  the  vein.  Six 
different  names  had  to  be  given  to  the  successive  locations,  viz,  Boulder,  Hor^e8hoc, 
Corouado,  Copper  Crown,  Crown  Reef,  Matilda.  The  width  of  croppings  varies,  aver- 
oging  30  feet,  widest  135  feet,  and  narrowest  2  feet  at  the  commencement,  which  is  io 
Twin  Canon.  The  vein  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  cation,  plainly  visible  here,  of 
solid  red  oxide,  then  ascends  the  mountain  on  both  sides,  one  of  them  rising  1,000  feet 
perpendicular,  trial-pits  showing  copper-glance  in  limestone  and  other  ores  of  copper 
along  the  whole  course  of  tbe  vein  for  over  13,000  feet  superficial.  The  main  work  has 
been  done  on  the  Horseshoe,  where  tbe  croppings  are  wide,  specimens  from  the  \vhole 
width  of  which,  carbonates,  assayed  over  50  per  cent.  An  adit  was  here  cat  15  tieet 
below  outcrop,  the  bottom  of  which  was  found  to  be  solid  copper-glance  for  20  feet  into 
the  vein,  being  as  far  as  the  work  was  carried  up  to  the  time  of  my  envoy's  departure. 
Curiosity  prompted  him  to  turn  the  adit  into  a  wide  open  out,  and  be  found  that  the 
smaller  veins  cropping  out  had  at  the  depth  of  15  feet  already  run  together  into  one 
vein,  and  to  all  appearances  this  may  continue  for  the  whole  width  of  135  feet*  This 
show  is  enormous,  almost  incredible,  but  there  it  now  lies  bare,  ready  for  anybody's  in- 
spection. Enough  has  been  done  to  show  a  gigantic  ore-course,  bared  in  the  calkon  at 
1,000  feet  below  the  highest  point,  and  the  same  ore  shows  everywhere.  The  general 
course  of  the  vein  is  northerly,  but  it  varies  much  from  a  straight  line,  and  at  one  point 
is  covered  for  600  feet  by  a  land-slide. 

It  is  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  mining  and  road-making,  the  natural  outlet 
being  at  the  Gila,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fresco,  where  smelting-furnaces  and  water- 
works can  be  built,  wood  and  clay  being  plenty. 

The  only  great  drawback  of  the  mines,  at  present,  is  the  distance  of  the  location  from 
railroad  transportation.  The  projected  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  mines.  That  railroad  built,  ore  could  simply  be  shipped  to  a 
Texas  port,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  and  Europe. 

Thus  far  the  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  has  been  5  cents  per  pound  of  copper,  and 
the  transportation  to  Baltimore  6  cents  per  pound.  The  distances  are :  From  Clifton 
to  Silver  City, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  Silver  City  to  Las  Cruces,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles ;  from  there  to  terminus  of  railroad  in  Colorado,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  distance  will  be  shortened  as  the  railroad  progresses  toward  Santa  F6. 
All  these  are  mail-routes,  but  the  merchandise  is  transported  during  eight  months  of 
the  year  by  ox  and  mule  transportation,  which  take  copper  as  return  msight  at  four 
to  five  cents,  and  extra  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  Corouado  Company,  however, 
contemplate  running  a  train  sufficient  to  carry  2,000,000  pounds  of  copper  to  market. 

With  regard  to  th0  mines  in  Yuma  County,  I  am  again  indebted  for 
information  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Goodwin. 
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The  Castle  Borne  distriet  appears  to  maintain  its  predominance  as 
the  most  important  one  in  the  county.  It  is  situated  only  forty-five 
miles  northeast  of  Yama,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Castle  Dome  range. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  mines  have  been  worked  here  dnring  the  year. 
Most  of  these  are  located  on  six  different  parallel  veins.  All  of  them 
contain  argentiferous  galena.  At  the  mine  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Hop- 
kins shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  stopes  have  been 
opened  and  partly  worked  out  on  the  60, 100, 160,  and  220  foot  levels. 
The  ore  has  all  been  shipped  for  redaction  to  San  Francisco,  where,  in 
the  early  part  of  1875,  the  owners  of  the  mine  erected  a  smelting-fnr- 
nace,  and  reduced  about  200  tons  of  their  ore.  After  this  they  erected 
furnaces  at  Gastle  Dome  Landing,  on  the  Golonido,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mines.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  had  not  commenced 
smelting,  but  were  expected  to  do  so  very  soon. 

Besides  this  mine,  the  Flora  Temple,  the  mines  of  the  California 
Mining  Company,  those  of  the  Chelson  Bros.,  the  McKenzie  Mining 
Company,  W.  T.  Miller,  Bettis  &  Groodwin,  Boberts  &  Helm,  and.sevend 
others  have  been  worked.  The  monthly  shipment  of  ore  to  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  year  has  amounted  to  about  150  tons.  .  Most  of  the 
mines  are  easily  worked,  at  small  expense. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Goodwin  reports,  there  were  on  the 
various  dumps  of  Castle  Dome  district  about  500  tons  ready  for  ship- 
ment or  reduction,  and  as  much  more  at  Castle  Dome  Landing.  The 
same  gentleman  reports  the  shipments  from  the  county  during  the  year 
as  follows : 

Argentiferous  lead,  20  tons,  estimated  at  $75  per  ton $1, 500 

Gold-dust ■ 50,  000 

Argentiferous  galena,  1,800  tons,  estimated  silver-value    $40 

per  ton 72, 000 

Silver  and  copper  ores,  200  tons,  estimated  silver  and  gold  value, 

$70  per  ton 14, 000 

Copper,  5  tons,  estimated  value,  $200  per  ton 1, 000 

138,  500 

To  which  ought  to  be  added  the  amount  of  gold  carried  off  by  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  which  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $50,000. 

About  ten  miles  northeast  of  Castle  Dome  is  the  UureJca  district^ 
which  contains  the  same  character  of  ore  as  the  foregoing.  A  few  mines 
have  been  worked  here. 

South  of  Castle  Dome  a  new  district,  the  Montezuma^  has  been  dis- 
covered and  organized  during  the  year.  The  ores  occurring  here  are 
silver-bearing  copper-ores,  containing  some  gold.  Mr.  W.  P.  Miller,  who 
discovered  the  district,  has  a  shaft  down  on  one  of  his  claims  about  90 
feet  deep.    The  width  of  the  ore  averages  about  4  feet. 

Messrs.  Baker  &  Goodwin  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  on  two 
mines  which  they  own  here.  Their  ore  has  been  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  erecting  small  Mexican  smelt- 
ingfurnaces  to  reduce  their  ore  at  the  mines. 

In  the  San  Domingo  district  but  little  has  been  done  during  the  year, 
on  account  of  its  great  distance  from  a  market.  The  veins  are  here 
generally  large,  but  the  ore  does  not  assay  sufQciently  high  to  cover  the 
immense  cost  of  transportation. 

The  placer-mines  of  the  count3%  which,  as  explained  in  former  reports, 
are  mostly  worked  by  "dry-washing,"  have  continued  to  yield  protitable 
i-eturns  to  the  miners,  who  are  mostly  Mexicans  and  Indians.    The  yield 
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during  the  year  brought  into  Yuma  wsta  about  $50,000 ;  but,  as  formerly, 
the  larger  part  of  the  gold  is  reported  to  be  carried  by  the  miners  them- 
selves into  Mexico. 

From  Tavapai  County,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Bigelow  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  notes  on  the  mining-industry.  This,  together  with  informa- 
tion from  various  other  trustworthy  sources,  is  incoi*porated  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  cessation  of  the  Indian  hostilities  has  had  a  most  beneficial  infla- 
ence  on  the  mining-industry  of  the  county.  This  has  not  been  felt  so 
much  through  the  investment  of  outside  capital  as  through  the  resump- 
tion of  many  small  mining  enterprises,  which  are  conducted  by  the  iu- 
habitants  of  the  country.  This  is  true  of  placer  mining  as  well  as  of 
lode-mining,  many  new  arrastras  having  been  employed  to  reduce  the 
gold-ores  on  the  spot. 

The  Vulture  Mining  Company,  near  Wickenburgh,  has  not  resumed 
operations,  and  has  even,  it  is  claimed,  neglected  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired, by  Congress,  so  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  the  pn>perty  was 
open  for  relocation.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  state  of  affairs 
by  Dr.  Jones  and  others,  who  have  relocated  the  claim,  and  expect  to 
utilize  the  immense  masses  of  low-grade  ores  in  si^ht  in  the  mine. 

*The  lO-stamp  mill  of  Mr.  Smith,  which-  works  gold-ores  taken  from 
the  extension  of  the  original  Vulture,  has  been  running  steadily  through- 
out the  year,  with  profitoble  results.  This  is  the  only  mill  in  the  county 
which  has  run  during  the  past  year,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  two  more 
10-stamp  mills,  both  within  ten  miles  of  Prescott,  were  expected  to 
begin  the  reduction  of  ore  at  once.  At  ope  of  these  miUs,  that  of  Mr. 
Frederick,  on  Hassayampa  Creek,  about  600  tons  of  $^  rock  were  piled 
up  at  the  time. 

At  the  Weaver  mines,  those  curious  placer-deposits  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  former  reports,  a  number  of  miners  have  worked  during  tbe 
year,  making  small  wages.  Many  promising  quartz-lodes  have  of  late 
been  discovered  in  this  vicinity,  but  nothing  of  note  has  been  done  on 
them. 

Little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Bradshaw  district  beyond  the 
running  of  some  arrastras.  The  great  silver-mine  of  the  district,  tbe 
Tiger,  has  about  700  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  which  is  not  induced  for 
want  of  capital.  Some  developments  in  other  silver-mines  have,  been 
made  iu  the  county  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Sierra  Prieta  is  rather  an  argentiferous  than  an  auriferous  r^nge,  as  the 
early  settlers  supposed  it  to  be.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  mines,  tbe 
surface-ores  of  which  yielded  gold  worth  $17  per  ounce,  are  running,  at 
a  depth  of  from  60  to  60  feet,  into  silver-ores,  and  yield  bullion  worth 
only  $12  to  $13  per  ounce,  together  with  the  fact  that  so  many  silver- 
mines  carrying  almost  no  gold,  or  very  small  quantities  of  it,  have  been 
found,  points  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Bigelow  reports  the  product  of 
Yavapai  County,  which  he  can  authenticate,  as  $227,000  in  gold  dust 
and  bullion. 

In  Mojave  County,  the  mining-districts  in  the  Wallapai  or  Cerbat 
range  have  been  somewhat  neglected  during  the  year,  on  acconnt  of 
some  new  and  excellent  discoveries  further  to  the  south.  In  Mineral 
Park,  however,  the  Keystone  Company  is  building  a  5-stamp  mill.  It 
has  sunk  a  shaft  180  feet  deep  on  its  mine,  taking  out  ore  of  good 
quality.  In  regard  to  the  smelting- works  in  the  Cerbat  range  I  have 
not  had  any  information,  but  as  t  could  not  trace  any  shipments  of  lead 
from  tfiere,  I  presume  that  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  inconsider- 
able.   Colonel  BuelPs  mill  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  supplied  with 
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.  ore  daring  the  year,  and  has  made  only  occasional  runs.  The  fact  is 
that  too  little  capital  has  come  into  this  part  of  the  country  to  render 
lasting  developments  of  the  mines  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  mines  of  these  districts  are  as  good  as  any  in  Arizona,  and 
ought  to  yield  largely. 

Five  miles  east  of  Mineral  Park  the  Hackberry  mine  has  come  into 
notice.  It  is  located  on  a  remarkably  regular  vein,  which  carries  ore 
said  to  assay  from  $200  up  into  the  thousands  per  ton.  A  large  body 
of  such  ore  is  reported  in  sight. 

The  new  discoveries  mentioned  above  have  been  made  in  and  about 
the  Hope  district^  located  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Gerbat  range. 
Here  a  number  of  rich  lodes  have  been  discovered,  which,  so  far  as 
developed,  promise  to  become  paying  mines.  Thirty  miles  to  the  south 
the  most  important  discovery  of  the  year  has  been  made,  that  of  the 
McGracken  mine.  The  distance  from  the  mine  to  the  Colorado  Biver 
is  thirty  miles,  and  here  a  new  settlement,  Anbury  City,  has  been  made^ 
The  works  to  treat  the  ores  from  the  McGracken  and  other  mines  of  the 
vicinity  are  to  be  erected  here.  The  MeCracken  mine  is  located  on  an 
immense  vein,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  has  developed 
an  abundance  of  rich  ores.  The  vein  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance, 
and  a  large  number  of  locations  have  been  made  along  it.  The  original 
discovery  is  reported  to  have  been  ^^  bonded ''  by  a  California  company 
for  $150,000. 

Greenwood  City  is  located  about  twelve  miles  from  the  McGracken 
mine,  on  the  Big  Sandy.  The  10-stamp  mill  formerly  belonging  to  the 
old  Moss  Mining  Company,  and  located  at  Hardy  ville,  has  been  erected 
here  to  crush  the  ore  from  the  Greenwood  gold-mine.  This  ore  was 
expected  to  yield  about  $60  per  ton,  but  the  first  mill-run  made  con- 
vinced the  owners  that  the  value  of  the  ore  was  much  less,  and  that  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  treat  it  without  closely  assorting  it. 

The  yield  of  Arizona  Territory  in  gold  and  silver  during  1874, 1  esti- 
mate to  be  at  least  $487,000.  Besides  this,  considerable  values  of  lead 
have  been  shipped,  of  which  I  am,  however,  unable  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  copper-shipments  of  the  Territory  amount  to  Hot  less  than  $90,000, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  increase  during  the  coming 
year. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

PROGBBSS  OP  THE  METALLURGY  OF  THE  WEST  DURING 

1874.* 

The  year  1874  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  metallargy  of  the 
West,  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  technical  management 
has  been  very  materially  improved,  and  on  the  other,  the  production 
has  been  largely  increased  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  technical  improvements  of  greatest  importance  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  condensation  chambers  or  fines  at  several  works  and  the 
further  treatment  of  the  lead-matte  produced  in  the  ore-smelting. 
These  two  are  of  general  importance,  and  although  by  no  means  intro- 
duced at  the  majority  of  works,  their  adoption  at  the  few  where  their 
great  importance  has  begun  to  be  understood  will  no  doubt  bring  about 
their  universal  introduction.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  step  for- 
ward, which  for  some  localities  is  vital  enough,  though  for  others  it 
must  still  remain  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  improve- 
ment or  not.  This  is  the  introduction,  at  several  works  in  Utah  and 
elsewhere,  of  water-jackets,  in  addition  to  the  water-tuyeres  used  here- 
tofore. 

Finally,  the  year  1874  has  witnessed  the  successful  introduction,  in 
one  Territory,  of  the  Ziervogel  process,  by  means  of  which  argentiferous 
and  auriferous  copper  mattes,  heretofore  sent  to  England  and  Germany 
for  further  treatment,  are  now  deprived  of  their  silver  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  loco. 

Of  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dust  and  ooiulensing 
the  fumes,  two  deserve  special  attention.  These  are  the  long  flues 
built  by  the  Richmond  and  Eureka  Companies,  at  Eureka,  Kev.,  and  the 
peculiar  chamber  constructed  by  Mr.  Ayres,  of  the  Waterman  Smelting- 
Works,  at  Stockton,  Utah. 

The  flue  at  the  Richmond  works  is  800  feet  long,  and  ends  in  a  wooden 
^ck,  40  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  behind 
the  works,  and  the  top  of  which  is  about  200  feet  higher  than  the 
charge-doors  of  the  furnaces.  It  receives  the  fumes  from  three  large 
furnaces,  which  smelt  150  tons  of  ore  (mostly  fine)  per  day.  The  2S)- 
feet  flues  along  the  back  of  the  furnaces  and  thence  to  the  hill-side  are 
constructed  of  strong  sheet-iron,  plates  of  which  are  riveted  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  pentagonal  prism,  the  two  upper  corners  being  slightly 
rounded  off.  By  means  of  iron  rods  this  part  of  the  flue  is  suspended 
horizontally  from  wooden  trestles,  with  the  sharp  angle  downward. 
Aoout  4  feet  below  the  lower  extremity  of  the  flue,  a  car-track  runs 
along  the  entire  length.  At  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  small  sliding  doors 
are  inserted  along  one  side  and  at  its  lower  edge,  so  that  by  opening 
the  same  the  dust  can  be  drawn  into  the  car  below.  The  size  of  the 
flue  in  this  part  is  amply  sufficient  to  receive  all  the  fumes.  The  accom- 
panying sketch,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  size  as  well  as  mode  of  construction. 

Further  on,  where  the  canal  enters  under  ground,  it  is  still  larger, 
being  9  feet  wide  on  top  and  8  feet  deep;  but  from  this  point  on,  all  the 

*  This  chapter,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  and  presented  also  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  American  Institate  of  Mining  EDgineers,  needs  no  words  from  me  to  secure  for 
it  the  attention  of  metallurgists  at  home  and  abroad. 
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way  up  the  hill  to  the  wooden  chimney,  it  is  simply  a  culvert  in  the 
ground,  without  lining  of  any  kind,  and  closed  on  top  by  a  sheet-iron 
cover. 

In  1873,  the  total  loss  at  the  Richmond  works  was  20  per  cent,  of  the 
assay -value  of  the  ore;  in  1874,  after  the  flue  hjid  been  put  up,  the  loss 
was  reduced  to  12  per  cent.,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  accounted 
for  in  the  «peiss.  Only  the  first  250  feet  are  cleaned  frequently ;  the 
portion  under  ground  requires  this  only  at  long  intervals.  Yet  in  the 
sheet-iron  portion  alone  there  are  saved  from  9  to  10  tons  of  dust  per 
day,  when  the  three  furnaces  are  running.  The  deposit  here  obtained 
assays  invariably  higher  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  ore  smelte<i, 
and  if  we  assume  its  value  as  only  $55  per  ton,  it  is  easily  seen  what 
an  immense  saving  is  brought  about  by  this  simple  contrivance. 

The  Eureka  flue  is  also  800  feet  long,  and  construct^  of  galvanized 
sheet-iron  throughout. 

The  condensation-chamber  at  the  Waterman  Works,  near  Stockton, 
Utah,  is  substantially  represented  by  the  accompanying  cut«,  (Figs.  2 
and  3.)  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  works  the  furnace  was  in  blast, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  impracticable  to  obtain  dimensions  inside  of  the 
chamber.  Some  of  these  were,  however,  furnished  to  me  afterward  by 
Mr.  George  P.  Lockwood,  who  superintended  the  smelting- works  at  the 
time.  The  accompanying  cuts  show  approximately  the  construction  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  partly  novel,  at  least  as  far  as  the  use  of  the 
cylinder  with  archimedean  screw  is  concerned. 

In  starting  the  furnace  Fy  the  chamber  is  cold,  and  there  is  an  insaf- 
ficient  draught  through  the  chimney  D,  as  well  as  danger  of  explosions 
from  the  flaming  furnace.  Therefore,  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  at  first 
kept  partly  open.  In  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  the  chambeir  is  suffi- 
ciently warmed,  and  the  flaming  of  the  furnace  has  ceased  so  much  that 
the  top  of  the  furnace  can  be  closed  and  the  gases  directed  through  the 
chamber..  Passing  through  A  and  £,  there  is  no  escape,  except  through 
the  revolving  cylinder  J^,  in  which,  as  two-thirds  of  its  size  are  immersed 
in  water,  the  flames  are  thoroughly  cooled,  and  the  dust  precipitated 
either  in  the  water  or  on  the  walls  of  0. 

The  walls  of  the  two  compartments  of  the  chamber  are  cooled  and 
kept  wet  by  the  jets  a  a,  which  throw  water  against  them  in  a  con- 
tinuous shower.  The  uncondensed  gases  then  pass  off  into  the  chim- 
ney i>. 

The  cylinder  in  this  chamber  revolves  sixty-five  times  per  minute, 
when  in  action.  The  velocity  imparted  to  it  must,  of  coarse,  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  quantity  of  gases  evolved  from  the  furnace. 

The  bottom  of  the  chamber  slopes  from  all  sides  to  the  discharge- 
valve  £r,  through  which  the  accumulated  dust  is  drawn  off  every  twenty- 
four  hours  into  settling-tanks  outside  of  the  furnace-building.  From 
these  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off  every  twelve  hours.  The  Attorn  of 
the  condensing-chamber  is  again  filled,  by  means  of  a  hose,  after  every 
cleaning. 

To  keep  the  wat^r  at  the  level  o,  an  escape  is  provided  to  run  off  the 
water  brought  in  continually  by  the  jets  a  a.  The  roof  of  the  chamber 
is  constructed  of  slightly-arched  g-inch  boiler-iron  plates,  which  are  laid 
on  loosely. 

There  are  several  improvements  which  suggest  themselves  for  this 
chamber,  as,  for  instance,  some  way  of  preventing  the  settling  of  dust 
in  Aj  which  can  be  effected  by  bringing  the  top  of  the  arch  under  A  to 
an  angle  of  about  45^,  or  by  inclining  the  whole  canal  steeply 
upward  or  downward.    The  size  of  the  chambers  is  also  smaller  than 
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it  ought  to  be.  In  fact^  I  do  not  doubt  that  vith  two  chambers  at  leaat 
16  by  16  feet  and  25  feet  high,  to  be  cooled  by  sprinklers  from  abore^ 
the  DO  doubt  troublesome  cylinder  and  screw  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

As  the  chamber  is  now,  however,  it  doeis  very  good  work,  saving,  on 
the  whole,  abont  11  per  cent,  of  the  ore  smelted  as  dust.  There  are  no 
smelting-works'  in  Utah  of  which  as  favorable  a  record  in  this  respect 
can  be  given. 

In  the  further*  treatment  of  the  first  or  lead  matte,  a  begiuniug  has 
been  made  by  several  works  in  Utah,  where  an  increased  quantity  of  sul- 
phurets  has  be^n  encountered  as  the  mines  advanced  in  depth.  Lead- 
matte  has  been  made  for  years  in  the  West,  aqd  the  total  loss  incurred 
by  disregarding  it  has  been  large  enough,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
paper  5  but  the  amounts  of  silver  and  lefui  thus  squandered  at  individual 
works  were  not  sufficiently  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced 
to  induce  them  to  treat  a  product  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
which  for  years  was  designated  as  ^^iron."  Since,  however,  more  abun- 
dant sulphurets  have  begun  to  occur  in  the  ore,  a  very  largely  increased 
production  of  matte  has  taken  place,  which  in  some  cases  has  been 
equal  by  weight  to  the  product  of  lead. 

Mr.  Wartenweiler,  of  the  Winnamuck,  first  began,  in  Utah,  to  roast 
his  matte  and  to  use  it  in  the  ordinary  way  in  subsequent  ore-smeltings 
as  a  very  welcome  fiux.  Others,  and  notably  the  Sheridan  Hill  Works, 
have  since  followed  his  example.  All  have  found  that  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  extracting  the  larger  part  of  the  lead  and  silver  from  the  matte, 
there  are  other  very  material  gains  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Wartenweiler  says 
that  by  using  the  matte  he  did  not  only  lessen  the  quantity  of  costly 
iron-ore  fiux  firom  20  per  cent,  to  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  but  that 
also  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  per  ton  of  smelting-mixture  was  very 
largely  reduced.  His  data  permit  the  calculation  of  the  exact  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  which  is  2d  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  formerly 
used.  In  other  words,  while  409  pounds  of  coke  per  ton,  or  20.4  per 
cent,  of  the  charge,  were  used  before  roasted  matte  formed  a  part  of  the 
mixture,  only  293  pounds  per  ton,  or  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  were 
necessary  after  the  change  was  made.  The  total  additional  cost  in 
rehandling  and  roasting  the  matte  (portions  of  it  three  and  four  times)  is 
certainly  not  more  than  (4  per  ton.  Eventually,  of  course,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  original  bulk  remains  as  argentiferous  and  often  auriferous 
copper  matte,  which  is  not  further  treated  and  sold  in  that  shape. 

The  introduction  of  water-jackets  instead  Of  fire- proof  material  used 
in  the  smelting-zone  of  the  shaft-furnace  is  another  step  forward,  which, 
at  least  for  Utah  and  Cerro  Gk)rdo,  where  fire-brick  or  other  refractory 
material  is  excessively  high,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  merit. 
These  jackets  are  simply  hollow  iron  castings,  occupying  about  3  feet 
6  inches  in  height  on  the  outside  of  the  hottest  part  or  the  furnaces. 
The  water-space  is  from  2}  to  4  inches.  The  tuyeres  were  first  cast  in 
one  piece  with  the  jacket-sections  where  the  furnaces  were  round,  or  the 
side  and  back  castings  where  they  were  rectangular.  But  it  was  soon 
found  far  better  to  leave  openings  and  insert  wrought-iron  tuyeres.  For 
when  a  cast  tuyere  cracked,  which  was  frequently  the  case,  the  whole 
section  or  side  of  the  jacket,  as  the  case  might  be,  had  to  be  removed, 
which  is  no  easy  matter  with  a  furnace  in  blast.  Otherwise  the  appli- 
ance proved  very  satisfactory,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
being  insignificant ;  and  there  is  tio  doubt  thait  it  will  be  largely  used  in 
the  future.  Where  the  water  used  holde  appreciable  quantities  of  min- 
eral in  solution,  a  form  of  the  jacket  preferable  to  Um  piweot  one  wiU 
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tindoabtedly  be  simple  cast  plates  provided  with  a  water-trough  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  is  continually  forced  in 
many  small  streams  against  the  top. 

The  introduction  of  the  Ziervogel  process,  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
firom  copper  mattes,  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Company, 
at  Black  Hawk,  Colorado,  has  been  a  perfect  success,  both  technically  and 
finaDcially. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  in 
the  far  West  over  that  of  the  previous  year  has  been  large.  This  was 
not  so  much  due  to  the  erection  of  additional  works  as  to  better  man- 
agement in  keeping  a  number  of  those  in  existence  regularly  at  work. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  production  during  the 
years  1873  and  1874 : 

PraduetUm  of  work-lead. 


Where  produced. 


Nevada 

tTtoh 

California 

Montana,  Colorado,  and  other  ■onroes,  (estimated) 

Total 


1973. 


I 

I 


18,819 

9.566 

4,000 

300 


36,678 


r 


|5.063,»5 

2,901,191 

990,000 

IHOOO 


9,098,496 


1874. 


i 

I 


11,516 

15.474 

5,095 

375 


39;  460 


O 


13,865.419 

4,3^790 

l,e80,OM 

180^000 


101056^139 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE  DISTILLATION  OP  ZINC-SILVEB  ALLOT. 


The  subject  of  this  chapter*  may  be  more  precisely  stated  as  the 
American  method  of  treating  by  distillation  the  zinc-silver-lead  alloy 
obtained  in  the  desilverization  of  lead. 

Although  this  process  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  fire 
years,  superseding,  gradually,  all  other  processes  having  in  view  the 
same  end  in  almost  every  lead-refinery  in  the  country,  no  description  of 
it,  giving  economical  data,  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  nor  has  the 
process  been  known  in  its  details  to  any  considerable  number  of  engi- 
neers beside  those  conducting  it  at  their  works. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  present  time  becomes  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  a  late  publication  in  the  Prussian  ministerisd 
organ  for  mining  and  metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Wedding,  in  which  the  method 
of  treating  the  zinc-silver-lead  alloy  by  distillation,  as  finally  settled  apon 
at  Tamowitz,  is  very  minutely  and  fully  described.  It  is  the  more 
interesting,  because  in  that  article  reference  is  made  to  the  American 
method  in  an  unfavorable  light,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  from 
the  article  itself  that  the  most  iu)portaut  details  of  the  process,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  conducted  in  black-lead  retorts,  were  not  Bt  all 
understood.   In  publishing  herewith  the  details  of  our  American  method, 

*  It  was  prepared  chiefly  b^  Mr.  A.  EUers,  and  has  also  beea  read  as  a  paper  before 
the  Amerioan  Inatitate  of  Mtaing  Engineers^ 
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one  of  my  objects  is  to  invite  comparisons  between  onr  simple  and  direct 
process  and  the  elaborate  one  at  Tamowitz. 

In  extracting  the  silver  from  work-lead  by  means  of  zinc,  it  is  always 
the  intention,  in  this  country,  to  obtain  a  zinc-crust  so  rich  in  silver  that 
the  rich  lead  resulting  from  subseqnent  distillation  contains  from  8  to 
10  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  even  more.  Where  the  ordinary  work-lead  of 
the  western  smelting- works,  containing  from  100  to  300  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton,  is  treated,  from  1.4  to  3  per  cent,  of  zinc  is  used ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  the  second  and  third  additions  of  zinc  again  in  a  subse- 
quent operation  as  addition  No.  1 ,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required 
standard,  the  Ko.  1  of  the  first  operation  being  already  rich  enough  for 
the  purpose  contemplated.  When  poorer  work-lead  is  treated,  (which, 
by  the  way,  does  not  often  occur,)  the  same  object  is  reached  by  the 
repeated  use  of  the  No.  1  zinc  addition  as  above  mentioned  in  regard 
to  additions  2  and  3  of  the  ordinary  process.  One  object  in  making  the 
zinc-crust  so  rich  in  silver  is  to  render  it  less  liable  to  oxidation  in  the 
following  liquation }  another,  to  shorten  and  therefore  cheapen  the  dis- 
tillation itself. 

The  rich  zinc-crust  is  liquated  at  some  works  in  reverberatories,  at 
others  in  kettles  standing  for  that  purpose  near  the  large  desilverization- 
kettles.  It  is,  however,  always  the  aim  not  to  produce  any  oxides,  and 
^r  that  reason  the  temperature  is  kept  exceedingly  low,  and  access  of 
air  is  limited  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  fact  lies  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  our  American  distillation  and  that  at  Tarnowitz.  In 
carrying  liquation  not  nearly  so  far,  and  therefore  not  producing  any 
oxides,  we  get  rid  at  once  of  an  immense  amount  of  work,  which  the 
oxides  formed  at  Tarnowitz  occasion ;  and  our  immediate  product  of 
4dilver  reaches,  in  consequence,  a  far  higher  percentage. 

The  liquated  zinc-crust  was  subjected  to  distillation  before  1870,  by 
Mr.  Balbach,  of  Newark,  but  the  process  was  at  that  time  very  expen- 
sive, in  consequence  of  the  frequent  breaking  of  retorts,  which  cost 
from  $14  to  $16  apiece.  The  retorts  then  used  were  made  of  the  same 
material  and  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  to-day.  They  are  made  of 
New  Jersey  clay  and  chamotte,  and  contain  about  25  per  cent,  of  plum- 
bago. But  at  that  time  the  neck  of  the  retort  had  to  be  freed  from  the 
43urrounding  brick  and  lowered  every  time  at  the  end  of  a  distillation, 
and  this  handling  of  the  retort  while  white-hot  caused  frequent  break- 
age. This  most  serious  objection  to  the  process  was,  however,  removed 
in  1870,  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  Faber  du  Faur^s  tilting-retort  fur- 
nace, which  has  since  been  introduced  in  the  majority  of  works  in  this 
country.  The  accompanying  drawings.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  represent 
this  furnace  and  require  no  further  explanation. 

The  process  of  distillation  now  is  as  follows:  The  retort-furnace  is 
heated  gradually  by  means  of  coke*  until  the  retort  has  become  dark- 
red.  Then  it  is  charged  by  means  of  a  small  copper  shovel  with 
liquated  zinc-crust,  which  has  previously  been  subjected  to  what  is 
incorrectly  called  granulation,  i.  ^.,  after  having  been  taken  from  the 
liquation  •fomoce  it  is  spread,  still  soft,  on  a  clean  iron  plate  in  front  of 
it,  and  here  cut  up,  by  means  of  a  shovel,  into  pieces  of  about  1  to  1^ 
cubic  inches.  According  to  the  richness  of  the  alloy  and  the  size  of  the 
retort,  a  charge  filling  the  retort  to  the  neck  consists  of  from  250  to  400 
pounds  of  alloy,  with  which  from  3  to  5  pounds  of  small  charcoal,  of  bean 
to  nut  size,  have  been  mixed.    Next  the  condenser  is  put  on.   This  may 

''  !■■■  —-■■..■.  111.!. 

*  At  one  works  in  the  West  crude  petrolenm  is  said  to  have  been  used  instead  of  coke. 
This  is  probably  so  far  advantngeoas,  as  thereby  the  formation  of  slag-accretions  on 
the  outside  of  tne  retort  is  prevented. 
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either  be  made  for  the  purpose,  being  in  that  case  simply  a  truncated; 
cone  of  fire-clay,  aboali  2  feet  long  and  of  an  inside  diameter  at  the  base 
a  little  larger  than  the  oatside  dxameter  of  the  retort,  or  it  may  be  an 
old  retort,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  expose  to  the  white-heat  required  for 
distillation,  and  which  is  thus  made  to  do  duty  for  a  while  longer.  The 
temperature  is  then  at  once  raised  to  white-heat,  and  kept  so  until  the 
distillation  is  complete.  The  operation  lasts  from  eight  to  ten  hours, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  zinc  iu  the  alloy.  During  all  this  time  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  retort  uniformly  at  a  white-heat  If  this 
is  neglected,  a  crust,  of  chilled  alloy  is  apt  to  form  ou  top  of  the  metal- 
bath,  which,  upon  a  renewed  raising  of  the  temperature,  would  cause 
an  explosion  iu  consequence  of  zinc-fumes  suddenly  developed  under  the 
crust.  An  occasional  introduction  of  a  small  iron  rod  into  the  retort 
through  the  condenser  serves  to  show  the  workman  whether  he  has  kept 
the  temperature  high  enough.  Experienced  men  never  make  a  mistake 
,in  this  respect.  The  metallic  zinc,  collecting  in  the  condenser,  and 
retained  there  by  a  rim  of  blue  powder  and  oxide  of  zinc,  forming 
around  the  mouth,  is  from  time  to  time  tapped,  and  the  blue  powder  and 
oxide  are  quickly  scraped  into  iron  vessels,  from  which  the  air  can  be 
excluded,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  blue  powder. 
When  sufficient  metallic  zinc  has  thus  been  collected,  it  is  remelted  in  a 
kettle  under  a  coal  covering,  the  oxide  and  impurities  are  taken  offhand 
the  metal  is  cast  into  plates,  which  are  again  used  for  desilverization. 
From  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more,  of  the  zinc  originally  added 
to  the  work-lead  is  thus  regained  iu  the  form  of  plates,  which  contain 
only  a  trace  of  silver.  The  blue  powder  and  oxide,  containing  no  more 
silver  than,  the  metal,  and  comprising  about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  zinc,  are  sold  to  zinc- works.  Thus,  about  50  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  original  zinc  is  obtained  again,  the  remainder  having  been  psuUy 
retained  by  the  desilverized  lead,  the  contents  of  which  in  all.  cases 
amount  to  the  somewhat  constant  figure  of  0.7  to  0.8  per  cent  of  zinc  to 
the  whole  mass  of  lead,  and  partly  lost  as  oxide  escaping  from  the  mouth 
of  the  condenser. 

When,  in  spite  of  a  continued  white-heat,  the  zinc- vapors  are  devel- 
oped only  very  sparingly^  the  process  is  carried  as  far  as  policy  per- 
mits, the  rich  lead  contaming  then  still  a  trace  of  zinc.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  desired  that  the  zinc-contents  of  the  rich  lead  should  not  be 
more  than  a  trace,  in  order  that  serious  losses  from  this  cause  may  be 
avoided  in  the  subsequent  cupellation.  The  condenser  is  then  taken 
off,  BO  that  the  zinc-fumes  still  in  the  retort  may  more  readily  escape, 
and  the  furnace  is  left  to  itself  for  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile  a  small 
two-wheeled  wagon,  carrying  a  cast-iron  pot  lined  with  molder's  sand 
of  the  iron-casting  houses,  is  brought  in  front  of  the  retort,  and  by  tilt- 
ing the  whole  furnace  the  rich  lead  is  transferred  in  a  stream  to  the 
kettle.  After  having  here  cooled  a  while,  the  metal  is  poured  into  lead- 
molds,  previously  washed  inside  with  lime-milk,  and  well  warmed,  by 
tilting  wagon  and  basin  together.  These  molds  are  oidy  half  j&lled,  in 
order  to  produce  thin  bars,  which  are  handier  afterward  for  gradual 
addition  on  the  English  cupelling-hearth.  The  residue  remaining  in 
the  retort  after  the  discharge  of  the  rich  lead,  and  consisting  of  a  little 
charcoal  and  slag,  is  scraped  out  with  an  iron  hook,  while  the  retort  is 
yet  tilted.  The  larger  pieces  of  coal  go  back  into  the  retort  in  the  next 
distillation.  The  smaller  stuff  and  slag  is  kept  separate,  and  is  after- 
ward added  in  the  smelting,  during  which  the  rich  litharge  is  reduced^ 
or  sometimes  it  is  immersed  in  poor  lead.  The  entire  quantity  pro- 
duced during  any  one  distillation  should,  after  sifting  out  the  large  coal» 
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not  Ti^eigh  over  a  pound  or  two.  If  no  dust  or  dirt  has  been  allowed  to 
get  into  the  alloy  before  distillation,  and  if  the  temperature  has  been 
kept  high  enough  during  that  process,  inekiding  the  discharge  of  the 
retort,  the  remaining  scraps  will  always  be  found  insignificant. 

A  handful  of  fine  charcoal-dust  is  now  thrown  into  the  discharged 
retort,  the  object  being  to  ^prevent  the  oxidation  of  small  lead  globules, 
because  litharge  once  formed  would  fioon  destroy  the  retort.  Next,  the 
furnace  is  turned  back  to  its  original  position,  the  grate  is  cleaned, 
accretions  of  melted  ashes  which  may  have  formed  on  the  sides  are 
broken  off,  there  is  new  coke  added,  and  the  retort  is  at  once  filled  with 
a  new  charge.  A  retort  outlasts  now  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  or  an  average 
of  about  twenty,  distillations,  the  retorts  becoming  unserviceable  princi- 
pally on  account  of  accretions  on  the  outside,  wbich  are  melted  coke- 
ashes.  To  obviate  this,  firing  with  crude  petroleum  and  flame-fire  from 
gas-generators  have  been  proposed.  Both  ways  are,  no  doubt,  praoticar 
ble,  and  the  latter  especially  will  result  in  a  large  saving  in  fuel. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  two  campaigns  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lead  Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  F. 
Enrich,  the  metallurgist  and  superintendent  of  the  works.  In  one  of 
these,  unrefined  work-lead,  as  it  comes  from  the  shaft-furnace  of  the 
company,  was  treated ;  in  the  other,  work-lead  refined  before  melting 
it  down  in  the  desilverization-kettle. 

I.— DESILyEBIZATION    OF    WOBK-LEAD    DIftEOT     FSOM    THE    SfiAFT- 

FUBVACS. 

To  the  kettle :  Impure  work-lead 87, 294  lbs 

Taken  off:  ^^  Schlicker,"  (eopreoas  oxide) 3, 497  lbs 

I  I  Ag.  oz. 

Eemains :  Pure  work-lead 83, 797  lbs  with  6,906.6 

To  this  was  added:  Zinc 1, 760  lbs  =» 2.1  percent. 

The  zinc  crust  after  liquation  was 9, 525  lbs 

'<  Abstrich"  from  dezincation  of  poor  lead . .     7, 810  lbs 
Oxides  and  metallic  lead  from  market-kettle .     1^  000  lbs 

Lead  from  liquation  of  zinc-crust 808  lbs 

Market-lead 67,1041bs 

DISTILLATION  OF  LIQUATED  ZINO-CBUST. 

The  liquated  zinc-crust  was  subjected  to  distillation  in  twenty-seren 
charges.  Average  charge,  353  pounds  of  alloy,  with  f  pound  of  small 
charcoal.  In  twenty-four  hoars  two  distillations  were  effected  ia  each 
retort. 

Charged  r  Liquated  zinc-crust . .» • 9,525  pounds. 

Charcoal 108  pounds. 

JBesult :     Bich  lead « 7,609  pounds. 

Metallic  scraps 390  pounds. 

Charcoal,  with  little  metal not  weighed. 

Metallic  zinc 770  pounds. 

Blue  powder  and  oxide not  weighed. 

Coke  used,  410.4  bushels,  at  40  pounds = L7  pounds  per  pound  of  einc- 
crust. 

l%e  metallic  scraps  were  immersed  in  poor  lead  on  the  cupelling  test, 
and  Hkem  cui>eUing  was  txmtinued  in  the  usmd  way,  fe^y  adding  rich- 
lead  bars  from  time  to  time.  By  the  immersion  of  the  scraps  in  poor 
Jead,  230  ounces  of  silver  were  extracted  from  them. 
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Besnlts : 

1.  Control  of  sUver. 
In  refined  work-lead 6, 305.6  02» 


Obtained  and  proved : 
Silver  tapped  from  test,  6,098.75  ounces,  at 

.980  fine 6, 031.66  oz. 

Small  pieces  of  silver  from  test,  150  ounces, 

at.970  fine 146.50oz. 


Directly-obtained  silver r 6, 178.16  oz. 

Silver  in  market-lead,  0.33  ounce  per  ton  in 

67,104pounds   II.I80Z. 

6, 189.34  oz. 

This  leaves  in  litharge,  hearth,  retort-scraps,  oxides,  and 

scum  from  immersion,  and  liquation-lead 116.26  oz. 


6, 305.6  oz. 

And  the  direct  product  of  silver  is  98.1  x)er  cent. 

2.  Control  of  lead. 
Unrefined  work-lead 87, 294  lbs. 


Obtained  and  accounted  for : 

«<  Schlicker,''  3,497  pounds,  at  80  per  cent 2, 797  lbs. 

Lead  in  zinc-crust • 7, 765  lbs. 

Soft  market-lead 67, 104  lbs. 

Oxide   and   scum    from  market-kettle   1,000 

pounds,  at  95  per  cent 950  lbs. 

Liquation-lead w 808  lbs. 

Oxides  flx>m  dezincation,  7,810  pounds,  at  80 

per  cent 6, 248  lbs. 

85, 672  lbs. 

Loss,  about  1.9  per  cent 1, 248  lbs* 

n.^DESILVEBIZATION  OF  BEFINED  WOBK-LEAD. 

To  the  kettle :  Lead 62, 895  pounds,  with  sUver  6, 165.9  ounces.. 

Added:  Zinc. 1,260  pounds. 

Produced:    Liquated   zinc- 

crust..* 6,362pounds. 

"Abstrich  "  from  dezincation 

of  poor  lead 3, 500  pounds. 

Oxides    and   metallic  lead 

from  market-kettle 700  pounds. 

Market-lead 53, 420  pounds. 

DISTILLATION  OF  LIQUATED  ZINO-OBUST. 

The  liquated  zinc-crust  was  subjected  to  distillation  in  twenty  charges*. 
Gharges  and  time  required  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  campaign^ 

Charged:  Liquated  zinc-crust.., 6,362poand8. 

Charcoal , 80  pounds. 

Besult:  Bich  lead 5, 221  pounds- 
Metallic  scraps,  charcoal,  zinc,  and  oxides. . . .  not  weighed* 


• 
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Coke  used,  276  bushels,  at  40  pounds =1.73  pounds  per  pound  of 
crust. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  after  the  discharge  of  the  rich  lead,  i.  e.. 
metallic  scraps  and  charcoal  impregnated  with  metal,  was  not  divided 
into  two  classes,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  was  all  kept  together,  to  be 
added  in  the  reauction  of  the  rich  litharge  at  some  future  time.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  immersion  in  poor  lead  in  this  case,  and,  consequently, 
a  smaller  direct  product  of  silver  than  in  the  previous  campaign. 

Besults : 

1.  Control  of  silver. 

In  refined  work-lead 6,165.9  oz. 

Obtained  and  proved : 
Silver  tapped  from  test  5,714.5  oz.,  at  .989  fine .  5, 645. 9  oz.  * 
Small  silver  pieces  from  test,  115  oz.,  at  .970 
fine 111.  5  oz. 

Directly  obtained , . ,  5, 757. 4  oz. 

In  litharge,  5,209  pounds,  at  30  ounces  per  ton .        78. 0  oz. 
In  market-lead,  53,420  pounds,  at  0.33  ounce 

per  ton • 8. 9  oz. 

— 5, 844. 3  oz. 

This  leaves  in  hearth  and  retort-scraps. 321. 6  oz. 

6, 165. 9  oz. 
And  the  direct  product  of  silver  is  93.3  per  cent. 

2.  Control  of  lead. 
Eefined  work-lead 62, 895  lbs. 

Obtained  and  accounted  for : 

Market-lead 53, 420  lbs. 

^^Abstrich  "  from  dezincation,  3,500  pounds,  at 

80  per  cent 2, 800  lbs. 

Oxide  and  metallic  scum  irom  market-kettle, 

700  pounds,  at  95  per  cent 665  lbs. 

Iiead  in  zinc-crust 5, 002  lbs. 

61, 887  lbs. 

Iioss,  1.7  per  cent 1, 008  lbs. 

62, 895  lbs. 

In  both  campaigns  above  cited  the  loss  of  lead,  which  will  take  place 
upon  reduction  and  further  treatment  of  oxides  and  other  intermediate 
products,  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  it. could  not  be  directly  ascer- 
tained. From  former  experience,  however,  the  total  loss  of  lead  in  refin- 
ing, i.  e.,  adding  to  what  is  given  here,  the  loss  in  the  further  treatment 
of  all  middle  products,  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  unrefined  work-lead. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  direct  proof  could  not  be  furnished 
that  the  silver,  not  directly  produced,  is  really  all  in  the  various  inter- 
mediate products  given  above.  But  as  long  as  the  works  are  not  so 
situated  that  these  by-products  can  be  worked  by  themselves,  this  can- 
not be  done,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  find  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
when  the  balance  is  struck,  that  the  supposition  has  been  correct. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  I  will  add  here, 
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for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  think  that  no  market-lead  pare  enough 
for  the  mannfactare  of  white  lead  is  made  in  this  country,  that  the 
Pittsburgh  works,  as  well  as  two  others,  do  regularly  produce  an  article 
of  uDsnrpassed  purity. 

Since  new  and  large  desilverization-kettles  have  been  introduced  and 
60  set  as  to  prevent  an  inconvenient  cooling  of  the  upper  part  daring 
skimming,  the  silver-contents  of  the  refined  lead  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  low  figures  of  from  4  to  8  grams  in  a  ton.  These  limits 
can  now  be  maintained  regularly.  The  following  is  a  late  analysis  by 
Dr.  O.  Wuth,  of  market-lead  produced  from  Utah  and  Colorado  ores, 
and  subjected  to  desilverizatioQ  by  zinc  without  a  preparatory  refining. 
The  sample  was  taken  from  one  out  of  ten  charges,  all  which  were  made 
up  of  lead  obtained  from  the  same  ores.  This  lead  is  used  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh White- Lead  Works,  which,  I  believe,  are  substantially  under  the 
same  control  as  the  smelting-works : 

Ag 0.00042 

Sb 0.00061 

Cu 0.00007 

Zu .-.._ 0.00038 

Fe trace. 

8 0.00018 

Pb 99.90844 
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By  comparison  with  the  analysis  of  the  great  majority  of  the  foreign 
brands,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh lead  is  superior,  and  ranks  with  the  best  made  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  this  American  method  of  distilla- 
tion is  the  large  consumption  of  fuel  which  is  connected  with  it  in  the 
present  apparatus.  This  has  led  to  the  construction  of  other  famaoes, 
which  are  heated  either  by  flame-fire  or  gas,  and  though  at  present  the 
general  results  obtained  are  still  doubtful,  the  saving  of  fuel  intended 
is  absolutely  proved. 

Of  these  furnaces  I  will  here  mention  the  two  following : 

1.  The  furnace  constructed  lately  by  Mr.  Faber  du  Faur,  which  4fi 
^presented  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  furnace  is  heavily  armed  with  cast-iron  plates  and  cros8-piece& 
The  same  apparatus  can,  by  slight  alterations,  be  adapted  to  gas-fire. 
In  this  case  the  grate  is  lowered  about  a  foot,  and  provided  with  under 
and  over  blast  from  hot-blast  pipes  arranged  in  the  fine  d.  The  top 
wind,  to  ignite  the  gases,  would  have  to  enter  in  jets  arranged  across 
the  inner  *edgei  of  the  fire-bridge.  The  better  way,  however,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Faber  du  Faur,  is  to  have  a  separate  and  stationary  gas-appa- 
ratus, so  arranged  that  when  the  retort-furnace  is  tilted  the  fire-bridge 
will  be  lifted  off  from  the  combustion-apparatus. 

2.  Tlie  furnace  constructed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Brodie,  first  at  the  Mont- 
gomery works,  near  Bloomfield,  K  J.,  and  lately  at  the  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Tatham,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  represented  in  Figs.  9, 10, 
and  11. 

TbiB  furnace  contains  six  graphite  retorts  of  the  common  pattern  used 
in  this  country  heretofore  for  the  purpose  of  treating  zinc-crust.  They 
are  arranged  in  two  rows,  the  upper  ones  lying  over  the  spaces  between 
the  lower  ones,  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing.  Fire-brick  arches 
keep  the  flame  from  striking  directly  against  the  retorts.    These  are 
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tapped,  when  ready  for  discbarge,  by  means  of  |4neb  boles  bored  in 
the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom,  the  rich  lead  being  conducted  into  molds 
through  black-lead  gutters.  The  fire-grate  is  provided  with  under-blast, 
which  is  heated  in  pipes  lying  in  the  main  flue.  The  six  retorts  hold 
2,600  to  3,000  pounds  of  zinc-crust,  aocording  to  the  degree  of  liquation 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to.  The  time  required  for  one  operation  in 
this  furnace  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  material 
operated  upon.  Clean  scum,  resulting  from  refined  work-lead,  requires 
about  twelve  hours ;  impure  crust,  resulting  from  badly-refined,  espe- 
cially from  cupriferous,  work-lead,  requires  naturally  a  much  longer  time. 
The  former  leaves,  after  tapping,  scarcely  any  residue  but  charcoal  in 
the  retorts ;  the  latter  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  dross.  It  is, 
therefore,  policy  to  refine  the  lead  as  completely  as  possible  before 
adding  the  zinc,  even  if  there  is  so  little  dross  in  the  work-lead,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  shaft-furnaces,  that  it  would  apparently  not  pay  to  sub- 
ject it  to  a  refining  before  the  addition  of  zinc.  The  quantity  of  fuel 
used  in  this  furnace  is  2,240  pounds  of  soft  coal  per  ton  of  zinc-crust. 
One  man  attends  with  ease  to  the  six  retorts.  The  product  of  silver 
and  zinc  is  not  different  from  that  obtained  in  the  Faber  du  Faur  fur- 
nace; but  the  time  required  to  finish  an  operation  is  far  longer  in  this 
case.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  remedied  by  a  larger  grate-surface,  and 
by  having  the  retorts  made  in  the  future  with  a  prolongation  in  the 
bottom,  the  object  being  to  render  possible  such  a  position  of  the  retort 
in  the  furnace  that  the  flame  can  play  around  every  part  of  it  which 
contains  metal. 


CHAPTER    XL 

SILVER-LEAD  SMELTII9G  AT  THE  WIKBTAMUOK  SMELTING- 

WORKS. 

In  a  previous  report  these  works,  and  the  process  in  operation  at  the 
same  in  1874,  have  been  described  in  detail.  Since  th^i,  however,  the 
changed  character  of  the  ores  has  rendered  necessary  matmal  additions 
to  the  works,  and  alterations  in  the  process  heretofore  followed. 

For  the  following  details  of  the  work  done  during  1874,  and  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  aftairs,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfr^  Wartenweiler,  the 
metallurgist  in  charge.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  in  Utah  to  intro- 
duce matte-roasting  processes,  and  to  subject  the  lead-copper  matte 
formed  in  the  ore-smelting  to  intelligent  further  treatment.  Since  then, 
several  other ^works  have  imitated  him  in  this  respect. 

The  ores  smelted  during  1874  came  partly  from  the  Winnamuck  and 
the  Wahsatoh,  and  partly  from  variotfs  ot^er  mines,  the  latter  having 
been  bought,  principally,  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Winnamuck  ore,  mined  during  the  year,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  that  from  the  old  upper  workings  of  the  mine  being  mostly 
oxidized  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  the  other,  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  mine  near  water-level,  being  a  mixture  of  galena,  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  and  zinc-blende.  These  two  classes  were  carefully  kept 
apart  at  the  mine,  in  order  to  facilitate  as  good  and  perfect  a  working 
of  the  last-mentioned  class  as  could  be  done  under  existing  circum- 
stances, i. «.,  with  imperfect  appliances,  procured  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  under  the  pressure  of  supplying  the  furnaces  with  ore  as 
soon  as  possible.    The  average  assay  of  sulphureted  ore  during  the  year 
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was,  in  silver,  55.5  ounces  per  ton,  and  10  per  cent,  of  lead;  of  oxidized 
ore,  ill  silver,  52.48  oances,  and  23.13  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  records 
show,  however,  great  differences  in  values  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year.  While  in  January  and  February,  ore  with  30  to  35 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  30  to  50  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  was  smelted, 
November  and  December  furnished  ore,  the  average  contents  of  which 
were  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  50  to  75  ounces  of  silver.  In  fiict,  it 
has  been  considered  a  rule  at  this  mine  that  the  higher  the  ore  assays 
in  silver,  the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  lead,  and  the  reverse. 

Silica  and  alumina  represent  the  gangue.  The  average  of  six  differ- 
ent tests  made  shows : 

SiOa 4I.I6IAI2O3 8.31 

Pe^Os 3.99|OaO 2.10 

The  Winnamuck  ore  showing  a  gradual  decline  in  its  contents  of  lead, 
it  became  necessary  to  either  purchase  another  mine,  containing  ore 
with  a  high  percentage  of  lead,  or  to  purchase  such  ores.  In  January, 
1874,  the  company  bought  the  Wahsatch  mine,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  range.  For  a  few  months  the  ore  from  this  mine  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  smelting,  as  it  contained  48  to  52  per  cent  of 
lead,  and  9  to  12  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  But  500  tons  of  such  ore,  and 
about  240  tons  of  second-cla>ss,  containing  35  per  cent,  of  lead,  exhausted 
the  mine. 

Spanish  ore,  of  which  there  had  been  about  400  tons  lying  at  the  works 
for  over  two  years,  was  next  used  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  lead. 
But  although  it  fulfilled  the  requirement;  in  this  respect,  it  certainly  did 
not  improve  the  smelting  otherwise,  as  it  contained  32.5  per  cent.  SiOf 
A  few  other  small  lots  of  ore  were  bought,  such  as  Nez  Perc6  and  Utah^ 
but  these,  too,  were  of  such  a  composition  as  to  add  only  more  difficulties 
to  the  smelting  operations.  The  amount  of  flux  used  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1874  was  enormous,  amounting  often  to  33  per  cent  of 
the  ore-charge,  and  consisting  of  hematite,  at  $18  per  ton,  and  limestone, 
at  (4  per  ton.  Later  in  the  year,  after  roasting-processes  had  once  been 
thoroughly  established,  the  amount  of  fluxing-material  was  reduced  50 
per  cent,  and  more. 

The  iron-ore  received  from  Wyoming  during  the  year  was  of  a  very 
inferior  character.  Up  to  June,  it  averaged  65.6  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron ;  from  June  to  November,  only  54.9  per  cent.  Of  late,  large  cob- 
bles of  the  hardest  flint  are  intermixed  with  the  hematite.  After  Novem> 
ber,  the  use  of  iron-ore  in  the  furnaces  was  stopped  entirely.  In  its 
stead  ^^  South  Star"  and  '^  Titus"  ores  were  bought.  They  are  known  as 
probably  the  most  basic  ores  of  the  Oottonwoods.  Large  quantities  of 
roasted  ore  and  matte  were  used  at  the  same  time. 

A  trial  of  some  Tintic  iron-ore  was  made  earlier  in  the  fall,  with  soch 
limited  quantities  as  to  leave  the  result  uncertain.  An  analysis  of  this 
ore  showed  69  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  4.2  per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  principal  fuel  used  was  coke,  the  supply  of  charcoal  being  limited 
and  very  uncertain.  It  has,  however,  been  found  very  advantageous  to 
use  some  charcoal  mixed  with  the  coke.  This  has,  of  course,  the  effect 
of  lightening  the  column  of  charges,  and  of  leaving  the  smelting-mixture 
less  packed.  It  therefore  permits  a  more  perfect  play  of  the  blast  than 
the  use  of  coke  alone,  which  renders  the  columns  in  the  furnace  so  dense 
that  the  blast  cannot  sufficiently  penetrate. 

The  waste  and  shortage  on  both  coke  and  charcoal  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  charcoal  delivered  at  the  works  was  mostly  soft  and  spongy, 
and  its  calorific  effect  was,  therefore,  very  unsatisfactory.    One-half  of 
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it  was  reloaded  from  broad-gauge  railroad-cars  into  narrow-gauge  cars^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  fine  coal  was  thus  made.  Not  less  tiiau  24  per 
cent,  of  waste  was  measured  out  during  the  year. 

Two  different  kinds  of  coke  kave  been  delivered  at  the  works — Saint 
Louis  and  Connellsville.  The  supply  of  the  former  "vas  stopped  early  in 
spring,  as  it  was  found  unfit  for  smelting-purposes.  Pieces  of  slate,  from 
the  size  of  hazel-nuts  to  ten  and  fifteen  pounds  weight,  were  picked  out 
from  this  fuel. 

The  coke  lately  delivered  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  a  very 
fine  article,  but  when  finally  laid  down  at  the  Winnamuck  works,  hard 
and  dense  as  it  was,  a  waste  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  would  be  found. 
Loading,  two  or  more  transfers,  unloading,  &c.,  converted  a  large 
amount  into  powder,  and  tons  upon  tons  have  been  carted  away.  Such 
a  loss  is  hard  to  bear,  where  the  price  of  the  article  in  question  runs  up 
to  $35  per  ton.  To  remedy  it  in  some  mea6Ul^e,  perhaps  the  only  way 
would  be  to  mix  the  dust  witli  tar,  and  to  press  it  into  small  bricks. 

The  rapid  burning  out  of  the  fire  material  has  been  encountered  by 
the  use  of  cast-iron  water-jackets  of  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  the  inside 
plates  being  i  inch  and  the  outside  one  $  inch  thick.  The  water-space 
is  3  inches.  These  jackets  are  made  in  six  sections,  answering  to  the 
periphery  of  the  furnace.  They  are  held  in  position  by  a  stout  iron 
band.  The  first,  constructed  in  1873,  has  been  replaced  by  another 
pattern,  principally  because  the  former  ones  were  cast  with  tuyere  and 
jacket  all  in  one  piece.  The  tuyere  projected  about  14  inches  into  the 
furnace,  and  as  it  was  the  most  exposed  part,  it  very  soon  cracked  and 
was  found  leaky.  This  necessarily  required  the  instant  removal  of  the 
jacket,  which,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast,  was  an  exceedingly  ugly  job, 
cansin  g  much  loss  of  time.  The  jackets  were,  therefore,  cast  with  sim- 
ply an  opening  for  a  tuyere  in  the  center  of  each  section.  By  this 
means  two  great  advantages  were  gained.  First,  wrought-iron  tuyeres 
could  be  used  independent  of  the  jacket;  and  second,  by  selecting 
tuyeres  of  not  less  than  20  inches  in  length,  the  section  of  the  furnace  at 
the  tuyere-line  could  be  changed  ad  libitunij  at  the  option  of  the  metal- 
lurgist, at  any  time  during  a  campaign.  During  a  period  of  seven 
months,  after  the  introduction  of  this  improvement,  not  one  tuyere  or 
water-jacket  has  been  iound  in  bad  condition.  The  furnaces  could  make 
campaigns  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  Many  objections,  on  theoret- 
ical grounds,  have  been  raised  to  the  jackets.  But,  considering  the  ex- 
penses incurred  every  month  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  a  brick  fur- 
nace, the  economical  advantage  in  works  situated  like  the  Winnamuck 
is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  water-jackets,  even  if  we  admit  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  fuel.  Comparing  the  records  of  the  previous 
smelting  in  fire-brick  furnaces  with  those  obtained  by  smelting  with 
the  help  of  jackets,  the  increase  in  fuel  used  figures  up  to  about  ^ 
but  by  starting  *a  furnace  carefully,  the  difference  is  only  nominal.* 
After  two  or  three  days  run  of  a  furnace,  the  inside  of  the  jacket  is 
coated  with  what  might  be  termed  artificial  galena,  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick,  preventing  the  coroding  of  the  iron  p^ectly,  and  being  a  good 
non-conductor  of  heat. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1874,  no  attempt  was  6ver  made  to  make  use  of 
the  large  amounts  of  sulphureted  ore  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mine. 

*  Mr.  Wartenweiler  Beems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  his  comparison  with  fornier 
camxwigns  is  not  a  fair  one,  becanse  in  the  late  campaigns  he  had  the  adyantage  or 
using  partiall^-roaBted  ore  and  matte  in  his  charges,  which  tends  greatly  to  diminish 
the  oonsomption  of  fael.— R.  W.  R. 
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In  May,  a  small  reverberatory  furnace  was  constracted,  at  great  ex- 
pense, cansed  mainly  by  oostly  and  difflcalt  exoavations.  This  fcumaoe, 
roasting  only  very  limited  qaantities  and  losing  a  large  portion  of  t^e 
beat  in  the  fines,  proved  naturally  a  very  expensive  expecimeiit.  The 
same  difficulties  experienced  in  building  the  first  presenting  tliemselves 
for  any  lateral  extension  of  a  second  furnace,  a  douUe-faeardi  reverb^- 
atory  was  constructed ;  the  lower  one  being  at  a  height  of  3  feet  4  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  having  an  area  of  9  by  17  feet^  the  upper  mie  is 
worked  from  a  platform,  and  has  aroasting-surface  of  9  by  15  feet.  The 
fire-box,  built  outside  and  independent  of  the  furnace,  delivers  its  flame 
over  a  perforated  fire-bridge,  whence  it  passes  over  the  ore  on  the  lower 
hearth,  ascends  through  a  narrow  fine,  6  feet  by  6  inches  in  section,  and 
8  feet  6  inches  high,-  into  the  upper  hearth,  here  over  another  layer  of 
ore,  and  then  turns  over  the  arch  of  the  upper  chamber  into  the  fines. 

A  great  saving  of  labor  and  fuel  has  been  effected  in  this  manner,  the 
ore  coming  into  the  finishing-hearth  already  partially  roasted.  When- 
ev^  a  roasted  charge  is  drawn,  the  whole  column  of  ore  passes  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  two  hearths,  and  another  charge  is  fed  in  from 
the  top.  The  two  chambers  contain  always  four  charges,  of  one  ton 
each.  The  entire  cost,  stack  excepted,  of  this  furnace  amounted  to 
41,650.  The  fuel  required  for  twenty-four  hours  consisted  of  1,400 
pounds  of  coal,  (lignite,)  and  there  were  four  laborers  required  to  roast 
8,000  pounds  oi  ore.  The  old  reverberatory  required  the  same  amount 
of  fuel  and  tbvee  laborers,  who  could  roast  only  5,000  to  6,000  pounds 
of  the  same  ore. 

All  the  ore  coming  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  was  run  along  a 
track  directly  over  &e  track  of  the  double  hearth,  and  damped  ov^  ml 
iron  screen,  allowing  half-inch  pieces  to  pass.  The  fine  ore  falling  on 
the  top  of  the  furnace  near  the  feed-bole,  rendered  the  filling  in  of  a 
charge  a  job  of  only  a  few  minuted  duration.  The  coarse  pieces  passed 
over  the  screen  into  a  chute,  which  delivered  the  ore  to  a  flat  below  the 
works,  to  be  here  roasted  in  stalls  or  pits. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  roasting  of  a  furnace-charge  to 
a  point  where  it  is  called  ^^  dead  ^  was  impossible.  There  might  have 
been  a  more  satisfactory  result  had  all  the  particles  of  ore  been  of  neaily 
the  same  size.  As  it  came  to  hand,  the  size  varied  from  dust  to  half- 
inch.  It  was  a  combinatipn  of  25  per  cent,  galena,  45  per  cent,  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  and  5  to  10  per  cent,  zinc-blende;  and  whoever  has  tried 
to  roast  such  a  mixture  will  understand  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
^uick  and,  at  the  same  time,  good  roasting.  The  consequence  was,  of 
course,  the  formation  of  a  large  amount  of  accretions  ga^ering  in  the 
blast-ftirnaee,  near  the  feed-hole,  in  such  quantities  as  to  interrupt  the 
campaign.  After  four  or  five  weeks  this  mass  generally  had  to  be  re- 
moved by  blowing  the  furnace  down  partially  and  breaking  the  lamps 
ofi".  The  total  cost  of  this  imperfect  roasting  in  reverbetatories  was  $5.10 
I>er  ton  of  ore,  coal  costing  $12  per  ton  and  lubof  $3.50  per  day. 

The  pits,  or  roastlng-heaps,  were  put  up  in  the  usual  manner,  on  a 
double  layer  of  wood.  On  eight  cords  of  this  there  were  generally  piled 
about  250  tons  of  coarse  ore ;  four  to  six  chimneys,  consisting  of  small 
sticks  of  wood,  having  been  constructed  in  the  heaps  to  facilitate  the 
lighting  of  the  heap  at  the  start,  and  insure  a  good  draught.  Sach 
heaps  usually  bum  from  two  to  three  months,  and  were  put  up  at  a  cost 
of  75  cents  per  ton.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  400  tons  of  this 
roasted  ore  are  being  shipped,  having  been  sold  to  other  smelting-works, 
At  a  net  profit  to  the  Winnamuck  Oompany  of  $40  per  ton. 

The  first  roasting-stalls  put  up  were  built  of  pieces  of  slag,  cemented 
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by  a  little  mortar,  and  consisted  simply  of  two  side  walls,  6  feet  6  inches 
high  and  18  inches  thick,  with  an  inclined  floor  between.  They  were 
used  principally  for  the  roasting  of  matte,  receiving  at  the  starting  of  a 
Are  l|  cords  of  wood  and  60  to  70  tons  of  matte,  which  burned  through 
in  abont  four  weeks.    The  cost  of  roasting  in  these  stalls  was  CI  per  ton. 

Two  covered  or  arched  stalls,  having  a  stack  in  the  center  to  carry  ofiT 
the  fames,  gave  especially  satisfactory  results.  The  average  cost  of  coU' 
struction  of  the  stalls  was  $58  apiece.  An  experiment  made  with  a 
shaft  roasting-fumace,  with  interior  fire-place,  to  be  charged  at  the  top- 
and  drawn  at  the  bottom,  was  not  very  successful.  As  long  as  ore  was 
roasted  in  it,  carrying  a  considerable  portion  of  galena,  it  did  very  well : 
but.  with  a  large  amount  of  pyrites  intermixed,  the  heat  was  so  raised  as 
to  oake  and  sinter  the  whole  contents,  which  had  then  to  be  removed 
with  bars.  This  proved  too  ezpensivejalthongh  the  furnace  did  not 
consume  any  fuel  after  being  started.  When  the  draught  was  shut  off 
below,  and  a  number  of  openings  in  the  side  walls  were  reMed  up(m  to 
furnish  a  limited  amount  of  air,  the  latter  could  not  penetrate  to  the 
center,  while  the  ore  remained  unaltered. 

To  obtain  a  tolerably  good  product  in  only  one  fire,,  all  the  roasted 
ore  or  matte  from  heaps,  stalls,  or  kilns  had  to  be  picked  over,  and  sJl 
the  unroasted  and  partially-roasted  stuff  had  to  be  put  back  into  a^ 
second  fire. 

The  average  assay  of  lead-matte  (first  matte)  produced  during  the 
year  was  12  per  cent,  of  lead  and  56  ounces  of  sUver  per  ton. 

By  the  concentration  of  this  first  matte,  produced  during  a  period  of 
three  months,  about  30  tons  of  copper-matte,,  containing  12  per  cent, 
copper  and  130  ounces  silver  per  ton,  were  obtained.  This  product  was 
sold  at  about  $115  per  ton. 

Slag-assays  show  during  the  year  an  average  of  3.68  per  cent,  lead 
and  2.41  ounces  silver  per  ton. 

A  dust-chamber  was  added  to  the  works  in  Januaay,  1874,  but  being 
of  an  inferior  construction,  and,  first  of  all,  too  smaH,  it  never  did  the 
services  required  of  such  an  apparatus,  and  the  saving  of  fine-dust  did 
not  amount  to  even  50  per  cent  of  the  whole.  About  110  tons  were 
collected  during  the  year,  assaying  in  stiver  24.1  ounces,  in  lead  26.5- 
per  cent.  It  seems  a  very  curious  phenomenon  that  the  contents  in 
lead  of  the  flue-dust  should  be  hi^er  than  those  of  the  ore,  and  this  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ore  was  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
fine  carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  that,  a9  the  condensing^  capacity  of  the 
chamber  was  small,  the  lighter  gangue  was  blown  beyond  the  chamber, 
while  the  heavier  lead-ore  particles  remained. 

An  entirely  different  slag  from  that  produced  when  iron-ore  and  Ume- 
stone  were  the- only  flnxing--material8*  was.  of  course,  obtained  after 
roasting  processes  had  been  thoroughly  estaoUshed. 

An  analysis^  made  in  June,  1874,  shows-  38-  per  cent.  (tiKcarf  another,, 
commenced  in  November,  but  never  finished,  is  ass-  follows : 

Silica... 25.31 

Protoxide  of  iron *••* 41.97 

Alumina « not  determined. 

Sulphide  of  iron .>. 6.25- 

S ulphide  of  lead not  determined,  but  present. 

Lime 21.06 

Zinc :.... 0.6& 

IIia*seema  to  4Bbow  that  the  xoastinfl^  waa>entirely  insoffloient. 
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The  foUowiDg  is  an  average  of  ore,  flazeS;  and  fael  since  the  intro- 
daction  of  roasting : 

PouDda. 

Winnamnck  oxidized  ore 110 

Winnamuck  roasted  ore ^ 110 

Outside  ores 180 

Plue-dnst 20 

Iron-ore « 20 

Lime -... 40 

Slag 80 

560 

Coke 70 

Charcoal > •11-5  busheL 

Charges  before  roasted  ore  was  used,  early  in  1874,  were  as  follows : 

PonndB. 

Winnamnck  oxidized  ore • 200 

Wahsatchore 100 

Iron  -ore i 90 

Lime 40 

Slag 20 

450 

Coke 80 

Charcoal 11-6  bnshel. 

It  is  plainly  seen  that  a  great  advantage  was  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  roasting  over  the  former  way  of  smelting.  It  not  only 
reduced  the  consumption  of  costly  hematite  to  a  minimum,  bat  there 
was  a  decided  gain  in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  roasted  ore  and  matte  im- 
parted such  a  heat  to  the  entire  smelting-charge,  that  the  weight  of 
charges  could  be  increased  by  about  one-third,  and  at  the  same,  time  a 
redaction  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  was  rendered  possible. 

The  average  number  of  charges  put  through  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
one  hundred  and  five. 

The  quantity  of  matte  produced  with  such  charges  was  aboat  eqaal  to 
that  of  the  work-lead.  This  was  certainly  a  very  great,  bat  only  a  tem- 
porary, loss.  About  400  tons  of  matte  were  worked  over  daring  the 
year. 

The  following  ores  and  matte  were  smelted  daring  1874 : 

Tons  net 

Winnamnck  oxidized  ore 2, 124. 76 

Winnamnck  roasted  ore 708.65 

Winnamnck  roasted  matte 400. 00 

Wahsatchore 747.48 

Ore  from  different  mines •  1, 699. 65 

Total  amount  smelted  ............  ^ . .  .-^ 5, 680. 54 

The  consumption' of  smelting-materials  is  recorded  as  follows : 

Tona. 

Ore..... .......:........;...... 5,680.54 

Iron-ore  .......... . , , .". ......*..• . . . .• ......  1, 550. 59 

Limestone .  - ... ... ... ... .  • . . . . . . . ... . . . . .  V. ..... ... . .      909. 45 

Slag ., 92L78 

Total  material  smelted 9,062.36 
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Of  fael  there  was  ased,  incladlng  shortage  and  waste — 

Coke 1,723.23  toDS. 

Charcoal 107, 521  bushels. 

The  losses  of  lead  and  silver  can  be  calculated  only  approximately, 
there  being  still  about  130  tons  of  lead-matte  on  hand,  containing  70  to 
80  ounces  of  silver  and  12  per  cent,  of  lead.  Leaving  this  matte  out  o^ 
the  question  altogether,  the  losses  of  silver  amount  to  14.6  per  cent,  and 
of  lead  to  21.1  x)er  cent.  It  is  clear  that,  after  thoroughly  sampling  the 
matte,  and  giving  it  its  actual  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  these  figures 
will  be  materially  modified. 

The  total  silver-lead  production  during  1874  amounts  to  893.601  tons, 
representing  a  money-value  of  $290,706.66. 

The  machinery  at  the  Winnamnck  Works  has  been  increased  in 
August  by  a  new  60-horse-powcr  engine  and  boiler,  and  fk  new  No.  5 
Eoot  blower.  The  old  20-horse-power  engine,  after  over  three  years' 
continual  use,  was  beginning  to  give  out,  being  too  weak  for  the  severe 
work  required  of  it. 

The  total  improvements  at  the  works  and  additions  thereto,  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

One  60  horse-power  steam-engine,  boiler,  and  buildings. 

One  No.  5  Boot  blower,  counter-shafts,  &c. 

Two  reverberatory  furnaces,  fines,  stack,  and  buildings. 

Eight  roasting-stalls,  and  roasting-kiln. 

One  dust-chamber,  (sheet-iron.) 

These,  together  with  an  entirely  new  watercourse,  represent  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $40,000.  The  old  No.  4  and  No.  5  Boot  blowers 
are  still  at  the  works,  and  intended  for  auxiliary  blast-engines. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  whole  future  of  the  Winna- 
mnck Works  rests  with  a  complete  system  of  appliances  for  separating 
the  sulphnreted  ores.  The  time  is  very  near  when  no  other  ores  bnt 
these  can  be  extracted  from  the  mine. 

It  is  not  concentration,  as  commonly  understood,  which  is  needed,  but 
a  separation  of  the  different  useful  minerals.  The  zinc-blende,  even,  is 
valuable  in  this  case,  and  must  not  be  Uirown  away. 

A  separation  of  the  minerals  in  the  Winnamnck  ore,  effected  in  a  gold- 
pan,  some  time  ago,  illustrated  this  fact  plainly  enough. 

Three  different  samples  were  obtained  by  the  washing,  the  assays  of 
which  showed  as  follows : 

Oalena 68  per  cent,  lead,  62     ounces  silver. 

Pyrites 59. 5  ounces  silver. 

Zinc-blende 46. 1  ounces  silver. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  an  average  of  the  ore  in  the  mine. 
The  data  are  simply  given  to  show  the  relation  of  the  different  minerals 
as  to  their  contents  in  silver.  If  the  zinc-blende  can  be  sold  at  reason- 
able prices  to  amalgamating-mills  provided  with  a  Stetefeldt  or  any 
other  good  roasting-furnace,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  treating  the 
two  remaining  portions  profitably  by  smelting,  and  making  a  complete 
success  of  the  whole  enterprise.  This  way  of  working  and  preparing 
ores  in  a  cheap  manner  previous  to  subjecting  them  to  metallurgical 
treatment  is,  however,  advisable,  not  only  for  the  Winnamnck  Works, 
but  really  for  the  majority  of  the  Utah  mines.-  Many  of  the  Bingham 
Oaiion  mines  have  already  encountered  the  above  mixture  of  sulphurets 
in  their  lower  levels,  and  all  the  rest  are  almost  certain  to  find  it,  or 
I)erhaps  something  worse,  in  the  near  future. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  GEEMANIA  EEFINING  AND  DESILVERIZ ATION  W0EK8, 

UTAH.* 

These  works  are  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  at 
Flach's  Station,  on  the  Utah  Southern  Eailroad.  They  were  established 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and,  on  account  of  the  enormous  competition  in 
the  business  of  desilverization  and  refining  of  lead,  they  have,  like  most 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  been  unable  to  run  continuously. 
Furthermore,  the  question  of  fuel  is  a  very  serious  one  for  the  works^ 
and  on  this  account  principally  they  are  now  stopped,  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  Utah  Southern  Eailroad  down  to  the  San  Pete  coal- 
fields, in  Southern  Utah.  After  this  road  is  .finished,  it  is  expected  that 
coke,  which  now  costs  over  $30  a  ton,  will  be  obtained  for  from  $10  to 
$12,  and  at  this  price  the  works  will  be  able  to  run  profit-ably. 

Until  December  of  last  year,  the  works  had  been  running  most  of  the 
time  at  about  half  capacity,  receiving  for  treatment  principally  argen- 
tiferous lead  from  the  Utah  Smelting- Works  and  from  those  of  Eureka^ 
Nevada.  In  the  latter  part  of  1874,  they  bought  for  treatment  from  the 
Eichmond  Company,  of  Eureka,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  which 
had  been  already  refined  to  a  certain  degree  previous  to  leaving 
Eureka>.  ■ 

The  works  were  originally  projected  to  desilverize  and  refine  only 
according  to  the  so-call^  Flach  system ;  but  at  the  end  of  1874  a  blast- 
furnace for  smelting  the  lead-ores  of  the  vicinity  was  erected,  and  sev- 
eral campaigns  were  made,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  Flacb  system, 
namely,  the  treatment  of  the  liquated  zinc-silver  alloy,  together  with 
very  basic  slags,  in  low  blast-furnaces,  was  abandoned.  In  its  stead 
the  distilling-fomace  of  Faber  du  Faur  was  introduced. 

The  treatment  of  the  argentiferous  lead  has  hitherto  been  as  follows: 

Twenty  tons  of  bars  are  melted  down  slowly  in  a  large  reverberatory, 
locally  called  the  A  furnace.  According  to  the  amount  of  impurities  in 
thelea<L  the  molten  metal  remains  here,  exposed  to  a  low  heat  and  plenty 
of  air,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  the  average  being  about  eighteen 
hours.  After  the  first  six  or  seven  hours  the  covering  of  oxides,  con- 
taining most  of  the  copper  and  antimony  and  much  lead,  la  taken  off. 
It  amounts  to  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  put  into  the 
furnace.  The  oxides  forming  after  this  are  not  taken  off,  but  left  in  the 
furnace,  after  tapping  the  lead  into  the  desilverization-kettles.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  utilize  in  the  refining  of  the  second  charge  the  ten- 
dency of  litharge  to  give  off  its  oxygen  to  substances  more  easily 
oxidized.  The  drawing  off  from  the  mmace  into  the  desilverization- 
kettles  is  effected  by  means  of  a  partly-covered  spout  which,  on  aceonnt 
of  the  unfortunate  location  of  the  A  iVirnace,  is  about  40  feet  long,  and 
occasions,  therefore,  the  formation  of  a  great  deal  more  oxidies  and 
scraps  than  are  desirable. 

There  are  five  desilVerizatlon-kettles.     The  two  large  ones,  the  so- 

*  This  artide  wae  prepared  for  my  report  by  Mr.  A.  EUen,  who  visited  the  worke- 
fipisqoently  diutep  laei*  sammer.  and  wisbee  to  acknowledge  the  kindneoa  of  Mr.  A.  von 
Weise,  the  sapermteDdeDt,  ana  Mr.  G.  Billing,  the  manager  of  the  works,  in  fornialiiD^ 
detailed  iutormation. 
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called  zinc'pots,  hold  42,000  pounds  of  metal  each.  They  are  walled  in, 
side  by  side,  and  immediately  in  front  of  them  are  the  smaller  liquation- 
kettles,  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  hold  7  tons  each.  In  front  of  these  is  the 
smallest  kettle,  holding  4  tons,  which  is  used  for  liquatiDn  to  dryness. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  Nos.  1  and  2  form- 
ing the  base,  and  No.  5  the  apex,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  lead  treated  here  contains  from  (150  to  $350  per  t|>n  in  gold  and 
silver.  According  to  the  richness  of  the  material  to  be  treated,  there  is 
from  1.8  to  2.6  per  cent,  of  zinc  added  in  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  kettle. 
The  zinc  is  added  in  three,  sometimes  four,  portions.  Instead  of 
using  pure  zinc  for  all  these  additions,  the -practice  of  using  the  second 
and  third  scum  of  a  previous  operation  for  the  lirst,  and  sometimes  also 
for  the  second,  addition  in  a  subsequent  operation  hc»,  during  the  last 
year,  been  introduced.  By  this  means  a  very  large  saving  of  zinc  has 
been  effected.  Each  addition  is  mixed  with  the  lead  for  from  one  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  tempecatnre  being  maintained  above 
the  melting-point  of  zinc.  Then  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the  kettles  are 
allowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  permit  the  charge  to  cool,  and  the 
zinc-silver  alloy  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  lead  below  remaining,  of 
course,  liquid.  This  requires,  in  the  summer,  not  less  than  four  hours, 
and  in  the  winter  only  about  two.  The  scum  is  now  taken  off  with 
perforated  ladles  and  tranrferred  to  pot  3  or  4.  If  it  is  the  scum  result- 
ing from  the  tirst  zinc  addition,  it  is,  after  a  partial  liquation,  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  pot  Na  6,  where  the  liqjaation  is  finished.  The  lead 
resulting  from  liquation  is  transterred  from  No.  3  or  4  back  into  No.  1 
or  2  before  the  second  addition  of  the  zinc  is  introduced.  The  scum 
resulting  from  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  addition  is  not  liquated,  but 
used  again  in  a  subsequent  operation,  in  place  of  a  first  zinc  addition, 
as  mentioned  above.  The  dry  zinc  scum  from  No.  5  has  heretofore  been 
run  through  a  small  shaft-furnace,  together  with  very  basic  slag,  an 
exceedingly  low  pressure  of  blast  being  used.  The  result  of  this  smelt- 
ing was  rich .  lead  and  slag  and  a  very  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  which  was 
gathered  in  the  condensation-chamber ;  but  as  this  process,  compared 
with  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  scum  in  retorts,  occasions  a  loss  of  not 
less  than  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year,  (most  of  the  zinc  being  virtu- 
ally lost  forever,)  it  has  now  been  abandoned. 

The  now  desilverized  lead  remaining  in  kettle  1  or  2  is  tapped  into  one 
of  the  two  refining  reverberatories,  (calcining-fnrnaces,)  which  are  located 
on  each  side  and  below  the  kettles.  One  of  these,  together  with  the 
market-kettle,  is  shown  in  the  sketch  appended.  They  hold  from  18  to 
19  tons  of  lead.  The  hearth  consists,  as  does  also  that  of  the  A  fusnace 
above  mentioned,  of  an  iron  pan  cast  in  three  pieces,  (as  shown  in  l^e 
sketch,)  in  which  the  hearth  proper  is  prepared  by  first  putting  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  a  layer  of  coke,  next  one  of  brasque.  and,  finally^  one 
of  fire-brick,  put  on  end  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  arcn.  Much  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  these  furnaces,  as  well  as  in  the  A  furnaoe,.  by 
the  rising  of  the  hearth  through  lead  which  penetrated  below  it»  ancl 
on  which  it  would  float.  This  has  now  been  obviated  by  boring  holes 
into  the  angles  formed  by  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan,  so  that  when 
lead  penetrates  to  the  pan  it  cannot  collect  in  it,  but  runs  out  of  the 
holes,  and  is  seen  in  time  to  prevent  fhrther  mischief. 

In  these  furnaces  the  lead  remains  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  hours, 
a  low  temperature  being  maintained^  and  a  strong  draught  of  air  beio^ 
directed  on  the  surface  by  opening  air-holes  left  in  the  walls  just  beyond 
thefire«bridge.  Abstrichis  taken  only  once  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
hours.    It  amounts  to  from  2,200  to  3,400  pounds,  and  contains  about  50 

H.  Ex.  177 ^27 
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per  cent,  of  lead,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  zinc  and  antimony* 
Sometimes  this  abstrich  is  liquated  in  the  double-hearth  liquation  fur- 
nace, a  drawing  of  which  is  given,  and  the  remainder  is  reduced  for 
hard  lead ;  bat  usually  it  is  reduced  as  it  comes  from  the  reverberatory. 
After  this  dross  is  taken  off,  the  metal  bath  is  rabbled  and  the  samples 
are  taken.  The  dross  forming  after  this  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
furnace  after  the  lead  is  tapped  into  the  poling  or  market  kettle,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  mentioned  above  in  regard  to  the  dross  in  the  first  cal- 
cining or  A  furnace,  namely,  to  utilize  the  oxygen  of  the  litharge  for 
the  next  charge.  In  the  market  kettle  the  load  is  now  poled  by  means 
of  short  green  sticks  of  wood,  which  are  held  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  with  an  apparatus  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Each  pole 
requires  about  an  hour  to  bum  out,  and  from  three  to  four  are  required 
to  give  to  the  lead  the  desired  purity.  When  this  is  reached  the  lead  is 
ladled  into  molds,  the  bars  are  dressed,  and  are  ready  for.  market. 

Most  of  the  lead  made  at  these  works  has  been  sold  to  white-lead 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  the  establishment  has  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  purity  of  its  product 

The  dross  formed  during  the  poling  in  the  market-kettle  amounts  to 
from  1,100  to  2,000  pounds.  It  is  directly  reduced  in  a  reverberatoiy  or 
shaft  furnace,  the  resulting  lead  being  fit  for  making  soft  lead. 

The  whole  of  the  first  dross  taken  from  the  first  calcining  or  A  fur- 
nace is  smelted,  together  with  iron  pyrites,  for  lead  and  copper  matte, 
the  latter  being  concentrated  from  three  to  four  times  and  sold.  Vari- 
oua  lots  sold  have  contained  about  40  per  cent  of  copper,  1.18  ounces,  1.02 
onnces,  1.02  ounces  of  gold,  respectively,  and  113.51  ounces,  88  ounces, 
94.66  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  respectively.  The  rich  lead  resulting  from 
the  shaft-furnaces  which  treat  the  sine-silver  alloy  is  cupelled  on  English 
cupels,  of  which  two  work  at  a  time.  They  have  the  usual  construction 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  the  necessary  air  being  thrown  on  the 
metal  bath  by  means  of  a  steam-jet  They  are  usually  in  blast  five  days, 
receiving  in  that  time  180  bars  of  65  pounds  each  of  rich  lead.  One  of 
the  cupels  is  then  bored,  the  silver  run  into  molds,  and  the  bars  are  fed 
into  the  other  cupel,  where  the  refining  of  the  whole  is  finished,  pro- 
ducing a  button  of  silver  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  ounces,  and  .992  to  .995 
fine  in  silver  and  gold.  But  the  proportion  of  silver  and  gold  varies, 
of  course,  very  considerably,  .981  in  silver  having  been  the  highest  yet 
obtained. 

To  illustrate  portions  of  the  process  further,  I  add  the  following  fig- 
ures, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  v.  Weise : 

Melted  down  in  A  furnace,  41,614  pounds  of  ^^  base  bullion,"  contain- 
ing, silver,  5,700  grams ;  gold,  110  grams,  per  1,000  kilograms. 

After  abzug  was  taken  in  the  A  furnace,  and  the  remaining  metal 
tapped  into  pot  No.  1,  three  additions  of  zinciferous  scum  and  zinc  were 
made,  with  the  following  results : 

1.  Added :  Zinc-scum  of  a  previous  operation,  (second  and  third  ad- 
ditions,) not  liquated,  4,000  pounds.  Remained  in  lead  after  first  zinc- 
cnist  was  taken  off:  silver,  l,dGO  grams  per  1,000  kilograms. 

2.  Zinc,  600  pounds.  Remained  in  lead  after  taking  off  seoond  zinc- 
crust  :  silver,  20  grams  per  1,000  kilograms. 

3.  Zinc,  80  pounds.   Remained  in  l^id,  a  trace  of  silver. 

In  another  lot  of  40,120  pounds  of  work-lead,  containing  1,980 
grams  of  silver  and  10  giams  of  gold  per  1,000  kilograms,  the  desilveri- 
zation  took  place  as^ follows: 

1.  Added:  Zinc-scum  Arom  previous  operation,  3,000  pounds.  Left 
in  lead  after  skimming :  silver,  1,160  grams  per  1,000  kilograms. 
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2.  Zinc,  600  ponnds.  Left  in  lead  after  Bkimming:  silver,  30  grams 
per  1,000  kilograms. 

3.  Zinc,  125  pounds.  Left  in  lead  after  skimming:  silver,  6  grams 
per  1,000  kilograms. 

In  no  instance  are  there  more  than  8  grams  of  silver  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams left  in  the  lead.  Of  work-lead  of  the  above  quality,  there  were 
desilverized  in  successive  campaigns  287,383  pounds,  for  which  purpose 
1.8  per  cent,  of  zinc  was  used. 

For  another  lot  of  402,442  pounds  of  Eichmond  work-lead,  containing 
4,300  grams  silver  and  125  grams  gold  per  1,000  kilograms,  2.3  per 
cent,  of  zinc  was  used. 

Still  another  lot  of  402,224  of  partly-refined  Bichmond  lead,  contain- 
ing 4,256.7  grams  silver,  and  127.45  grams  gold  per  1,000  kilograms, 
required  2.6  per  cent,  zinc  for  complete  desilverization. 

In  the  reflning-fumace  there  were  taken  off  after  the  desilverization, 
31,700  ponnds  of  dross,  and  from  the  market-kettle  20,353  pounds,  and 
76.25  per  cent,  of  the  original  charge  was  produced  as  market-lead,  con- 
taining 6  grams  of  silver  per  1,000  kilograms. 

In  a  single  charge  of  this  lot,  which  was  exceptionally  poled  four 
times  in  the  market-kettle,  the  different  polings  produced  the  following 
amounts  of  dross : 

First  poling.  • 1, 301  pounds. 

Second  poling 881  pounds. 

Third  poling 671  pounds. 

Fourth  poling 290  pounds. 

Total 3, 143  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  zinc-silver  alloy  taken  from  the  whole  lot  of  Bich- 
mond lead  last  under  consideration  amounted  to  28,571  pounds,  and 
contained  8.5  per  cent,  of  silver.  This  was  run  through  the  small  shaft* 
furnaces  above  mentioned. 

The  new  shaft-furnace  built  at  the  works  for  the  purpose  of  ore- 
smelting  is  furnished  with  all  the  new  improvements,  including  water- 
jackets  and  siphon-tap.  Its  construction  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
sketch,  and  does  not  require  any  special  description. 

The  Germania  Works  bought  for  treatment  during  the  year  1874,  the 
following  amounts  of 

CBtTBB  LEAD. 


LooaUty. 


From  Nevada. 
From  UUh ... 


Total 


Number 

of  tOQ& 


S;005 
1,7S5 


3»7S5 


Coln-Tftlao 
of  gold  and 
diver. 


$461. 758  S5 
906,554  57 


670,313  19 


Goln-Talae 
of  load. 


1150,375 
107,500 


957,875 


Total  ooin- 
valoe. 


•619.133  55 
*3t6^054  57 


998^188  19 


The  works,  shipped  during  the  same  time-^ 

SILVER  AIJO)  GOLD. 


Qoantity. 


BilTW. 


Gold. 


6  oar-loada  of  oofkper-motta,  oontiiniog 
98  car-loads  "  base  baUloo,"  oontaiiiisg 
360  bara  ailyar  and  gold,  oontainlng 

Total 

Coiii-Taliia 


OttflMt. 

4,93&38 

90,504.93 

449,911.87 


1&05 

363  60 

9,400.05 


499,651.48 


9,841.70 


1699,000  86 


1901,754  95 
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Qaantity. 


173  car-loads  oommon  lead  ... 
154  car-loads  selected  lead  ... 

96  cat-loads  bivnllciid 

6  car-loads  col)pcvr•^nlatte ... 

S8  oar-loads  *'  base  IraUion  ". 


Total 


Kvmber 
of  tons. 

Battmatod 
Talneof 

lead  and 
copper. 

1.896 

.  1,600 

285 

00 

303 

•iSS;137  50 

S8H,150  00 

»,775  00 

t4.39eoo 

184,100  00 

4,838 

581,548  50 

BSCAPITirLATION. 

Valae  of  gold  shipped '. fBOl.754  95 

Yaloeof  silver  shiipped 033^000  86 

Valve  of  lead  and  copper , 581. 54S  50 

Total ! 1.345^296  31 

*  The  lead  from  Utah  was  bought  «n  a  onnency  basis.    I  bare  glTen  the  respectire  amonnto  ia  gold 
at  1.18carreDoy. 

t  Yalae  of  oopper.  |  Value  of  lead. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

A  OAMPAIGlf  IN  EAILEOAD  DISTRICT,  NEVADA. 

This  chapter  was  written  at  my  request  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn,  of  Eareka, 
and  read  at  the  Febraary  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  The  smelting-campaign  described,  if  not  highly  satisfac- 
tory, was  at  least  very  interesting  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  record  and  study. 

The  lead-ores  in  this  district  occur  in  lenticular  masses  along  and 
near  the  contact  of  crystalline  limestone  with  a  dioritio  porphyry,  and 
consist  of  agentiferous  carbonate  of  lead  and  galena,  the  latter  occor- 
ring  in  solid  blocks,  or  in  ribbons  running  through  the  limestone.  Aa- 
sociated  with  these  are  silicate,  carbonates  and  suboxide  of  copper,  and 
brown  and  calc  spar.  Adding  to  this  that  the  proportion  of  galena  in 
the  ore  is  small,  and  that  no  iron  pyrites  exist  in  the  district,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  the  ore-mixture  is  difBcult  to  treat.  For  a  successful 
reduction  by  smelting,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  charge, 
first,  the  proper  quantities  of  sulphur-bearing  ingredients  to  effect  a 
complete  separation  of  copper  and  lead ;  and,  secondly,  sufficient  silica 
and  iron-oxide  to  form  with  the  lime  and  magnesia  of  the  ore  a  slag  of 
the  required  fluidity.  The  first  condition  could  be  fulfilled  only  very  im- 
perfectly, there  being  no  iron  pyrites  in  Railroad  nor  in  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  nearest  occurrence  is  in  Battle  Mountain,  whence  a  sap- 
ply  could  not  be  procured  in  time.  The  second  condition,  {.  e.,  the  addi- 
tion of  iron-ore  and  quartz,  was  easily  complied  with,  thdre  being  an 
abundance  of  these  materials  in  the  vicinity. 

The  furnace  of  the  Empire  City  Company  is  a  small  shaft-furnace, 
with  an  area  of  hearth  of  6  square  feet,  and  is  supplied  with  blast  by  a 
No.  4  Root  blower.  In  spite  of  this  small  size,  the  furnace  smelted  dur- 
ing this  campaign,  which  lasted  thirty-one  days,  an  average  of  28  tons 
of  ore  and  13  tons  of  fluxes — together,  41  tons  of  charge  per  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  following  tables  give  the  complete  data  in  regard  to  the  smelting^ 
process  and  the  results  obtained : 
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It  will  first  be  noticed,  from  Exhibit  I,  tbat  the  total  amoant  of  snl- 
phur-bearing  material  in  the  ore  was  only  2.6  per  cent.  The  oonse- 
qnence  was  the  formation  of  a  very  large  amount  (54,000  poands)  of 
skimmings,  which  are  an  alloy  of  metallic  lead  and  copper,  mixed  with 
a  little  matte.  This  disagreeable  prodnct  being  lighter  than  metallic 
lead,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  lead-basin  (in  this  case  an  automatic  tap) 
and  threatens  continnally  to  clog  np  the  tap-hole,  as  it  requires  a  higher 
beat  than  lead  to  remain  liquid.  Without  a  chance  to  melt  down  the 
whole  product  at  a  high  heat  in  a  separate  apparatus,  it  is  impossible 
to  take  a  correct  sample  of  it.  From  various  assays  made  of  samples 
taken  at  random,  I  estimate  the  contents  of  lead  at  60  per  cent.,  and  of 
silver  at  86.04  ounces  per  ton. 

The  average  of  all  assays  made  of  samples  from  180  sacks  of  matte, 
produced  in  this  campaign,  indicates : 

Gu 48.0  per  cent 

Pb « 24.5  per  cent. 

Ag 58.33  ounces  per  ton. 

Of  flne>dust  there  were  only  inconsiderable  quantities  formed,  bat  the 
following  interesting  investigations  were  made  with  a  sample  taken 
from  the  roof  of  the  furnace-building : 

The  sample  was  divided  into  a  fine  and  a  coarser  portion,  by  sifting 
through  a  No.  80  and  a  No.  30  sieve.  The  former  yielded  by  assay : 
Pb.,  24.7  per  cent.,  Ag.,  15.3  ounces,  per  ton  ;  the  latter,  Pb.,  10.5  per 
cent,  Ag.,  7.29  ounces,  per  ton. 

The  slag  from  the  coarse  sample  indicated  by  its  color  a  larger  percent- 
age of  copper  than  that  from 'the  fine  portion.  In  looking  over  the  data 
shown  by  the  exhibits,  there  are  several  points  which  wonld  deserve 
investigation  by  such  members  of  the  profession  as  are  not  continually 
beset  by  the  duties  of  active  practice.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that 
although  Uiere  was  not  enough  sulphur  in  the  charge  to  cover  all  the  cop- 
per and  carry  it  into  a  matte,  not  alone  a  portion  of  lead,  but  also  of 
iron,  reduced  from  the  iron-ore,  entered  the  matte,  while  a  portion  of 
lead-oxide  entered,  instead  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  into  the  slag.  From 
^this  fact,  it  would  almost  appear  that  Fournet's  law  is  not  quite  as  relia- 
ble under  all  conditions  as  we  have  been  taught.  From  the  large  pro- 
portion of  skimmings  (metallic  lead  and  copper)  formed,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  PbS  in  the  matte,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  precipitating 
action  of  metallic  copper  on  sulphide  of  lead  is  extremely  imperfect. 

To  remedy  the  unwelcome  occurrences  which  I  have  mentioned,  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  add  to  the  same  charge, 
as  above  given,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  only  partially-roasted  iron' 
pyrites  to  furnish  enough  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  all  the 
copper  into  the  matte,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  an  easily -reduci- 
ble oxide  of  iron  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  lead  and  the  accompany- 
ing silver  in  the  slag.  No  doubt  there  would  have  been  much  more 
lead  carried  into  the  matte  in  such  a  case ;  but  from  this  it  can  be  easily 
extracted  after  roasting  by  means  of  a  second  smelting,  while  from  the 
slag  it  rarely  pays  in  the  West  to  extract  the  lead  once  taken  up  in  it 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  above  exhibits  is  the  really  very 
large  loss  of  lead,  which  can  only  partly  be  accounted  for,  while  that  of 
silver  does  not  at  all  correspond.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  very  small  and 
all  authenticated  by  assay. 

For  the  sake  of  comx)letene8s,  I  will  add  some  items  of  expense : 
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Price  of  charcoal 29  cents  per  basheL 

Price  of  coke .$40.00  per  ton. 

Price  of  irou-ore, delivered.- • 4.50  per  ton. 

Cost  of  hauling  ore 2«25  per  ton. 

The  daily  expenses  during  the  run  were,  at  the  furnace : 

Labor $103  50 

Gharcoal  and  coke 254  10 

Wood  forengine 16  00 

Fluxes,  and  other  materials,  repairs,  &c 30  00 

Total 403  60 

This  amount,  divided  by  27.93,  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  smelted 
daily,  gives : 

Per  ton $14  45 

General  expenses 1  50 

Mining  expenses,  at  $5,000  per  month 16  66 

Hauling! *. 2  25 

Total  expense  per  ton  of  ore 34  86 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  CONSTEUOTION  AND  OPERATION  OP  A  SLAG-HEABTH. 

This  chapter,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen,  jr.,  is  here  introduced  on 
account  of  its  eminently,  practical  character,  which  will  render  it  ex- 
tremely valuable,  I  think,  to  many  lead-metaliargists;  although,  in  t^e 
£Eir  West  proper,  there  are  as  yet  few  localities  where  the  process  here 
described  can  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  utilization  of  lead-slags  produced  in  smelting  the  purer  galenas 
is  a  problem  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  American  metallurgist,  as  he  Is 
often  called  upon  to  deal  with  slags  from  Scotch-American  hearths  and 
reverberatory  furnaces  smelting  for  the  production  of  a  corroding  lead 
direct  from  the  ore* 

The  purity  of  the  galenas  obtained  in  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  mines, 
more  notable  yet  in  those  from  the  ^^soft  Missouri  lead"  region,  leaviag 
cupola-smelting  entirely  out  of  the  question,  accumulates  large  quan- 
tities of  slag  valuable  only  for  the  production  of  a  hard  or  '^scoria" 
lead. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  slags,  furnaces  of  cupola-form  are  generally 
inadmissible,  as  being  too  expensive  jo  build,  and  unsuited  to  the  smelt- 
ing of  slags  containing,  as  is  often  the  case,  fragments  of  fire-brick  and 
other  rubbish  in  such  quantity  as  to  quickly  foul  the  furnace  and  prevent 
long  campaigns.  The  old  English  slag-hearth,  however,  is  so  slow  in  it<8 
operation  and  entails  so  much  expense  to  the  amount  of  lead  produced, 
as  to  have  become  almost  obsolete  where  rapidity  of  production  is  an 
important  consideration.  But  the  low  first  cost  and  convenient  opera- 
tion of  this  form  of  furnace  have  been  happily  combined  wich  increased 
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piodaetioD  in  the  constraetiaEi  ack^ted  by  the  best  Bmdters  in  the  Wis* 
consin  mines,  and  lately  introduced  into  the  lead-mines  of  Missouri ;  a 
construction  which  is,  I  think,  the  best  in  use  for  smelting- works  of 
moderate  size. 

The  slags  with  which  the  furnace  has  to  deal,  whether  from  Scotch  hearth 
or  ^^  air-furnace,''  are  closely  similar  in  character.  The  former  occur  in 
coarse  lamps,  composed  of  varying  admixtures  of  sulphide,  sulphate, 
oxide,  and  silicate  of  lead,  agglomerated  with  more  or  less  completely 
scorified  particles  of  gangue,  and  containing  numerous  shots  of  metallic 
lead.  Air-furnace  slag  is  rather  more  finely  divided,  contains  fewer  lead- 
shots,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  lead,  ranging  from  33  to  46  per  cent, 
metallic,  while  Scotch-hearth  slags  yic^d  30  to  37  per  cent.  Hearth- 
ends,  or  ^^  bottoms,''  from  the  air-furnace,  are  somewhat  more  infnsible 
than  ordinary  slags,  and  contain  26  to  30  per  cent,  of  lead  in  metallic 
shots  and  strings,  and  in  the  form  of  red  lead;  also  scorified  with  silica. 
(See  tables  of  assays  and  analyses.) 

The  charge  for  the  furnace  will  be  composed  of  the  hearth-ends  and 
slags  above  mentioned  and  a  few  others,  with  fuel,  (coke;)  the  use  of 
fluxes  being,  in  general,  unnecessary. 

The  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are : 


Inches. 

Slope  of  bed-plate  to  1  foot .         1} 

Size  of  bed-plate 40  x  48 

Size  of  front-plate 30  x  36 

Long  diameter  of  lead-pot.        36 
Front  to  back  of  lead-pot . . 

Depth  of  lead-pot 

Thickness  of  lining,  back 

and  sides 

Thickness  of  lining,  front. . 


12 
12 

9 
6 


Inches. 

Width  of  hearth 26 

Depth,  front  to  back 36 

Height ,...  46 

Diameter  of  tuyere , . . .    3 

Heightof  tuyere  above  bed-plate  10 

Height  of  port 9 

Width  of  port 12 

Prolonged  axis  of  tuyere  strikes 

front  lining  of  furnace  above 

port 2 

The  cast-iron  bed-plate,  which  forms  the  sole,  or  hearth  proper,  rests 

by  its  whole  under  surface  on  tightly-rammed  clay,  or  stone  laid  in  clay, 

except  in  front,  where  it  overlaps  the  brim  of  the  oast-iron  lead-pot.   The 

firebrick  lining  rests  directly  on  the  bed-plate,  and  should  be  laid  of 

'brick  of  the  ordinary  form,  with  aU  the  side  and  back  oourses  headers. 

On  the  bed  plate,  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  tamped  a 
brasque  or  a  moistened  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  bulk,  of  clay  and  coke 
rubbish,  to  the  thickness,  at  the  back  of  the  hearth,  of  five  inches,  thin- 
ning at  the  port  to  one  inch.  This  brasque  is  not  disturbed  or  renewed 
excepting  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  reline  the  furnace.  The  lining 
is  repaired  by  patching  with  fire-clay  and  bats  of  fire-brick,  from  time 
to  time,  (as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,)  the  original  rectangular  form 
and  vertical  sides  of  the  furnace  being  as  nearly  as  possible  preserved. 
I  have  found  the  smelting  of  the  furnace  less  gatisfoctory  where  the  form 
of  the  horizontal  section  approximated  to  the  oval  than  where  the  cor- 
ners were,  as  usual,  left  unfilled.  A  stack,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  hood  of  suit- 
able size,  serves  to  convey  the  fume  away  from  the  furnace-top^— prefer- 
ably into  a  coudensing-flQe,  but  ordinarily  into  the  open  air.  To  protect 
the  workmen  from  escaping  fumes,  the  hood  should  be  as  low  as  it  can 
conveniently  be  allowed  in  front ;  and,  to  give  facilities  for  the  use  of 
bars  at  either  side,  in  front,  it  should  be  supported  by  a  very  flat  arch 
or  a  cross-beam  of  proper  dimensions* 

Preparation  for  smelting  is  begun  by  ramming  the  port  full  of  stiff 
olayi  through  which,  at  the  bottom,  a  wooden  tap-plug  is  introduced  and 
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driven  well  ap  into  the  oenter  of  the  hearth.  Sticks  of  dry  kindling- 
wood  are  then  stood  in  an  inverted-V  shape,  thus,  A,  fh>ni  front  to  hack 
of  the  furnaoe,  so  as  to  form  a  temporary  tannel  for  the  passage  of  the 
blast  from  tuyere  to  port  A  shovelful  of  live  coals  is  then  thrown  in  at 
the  back  over  the  month  of  the  tayere,  and  the  fnmace  filled  to  the  top 
with  clean  charcoal;  half-blast  is  then  put  on  till  the  charcoal  appears 
thoroughly  ignited  and  bums  over  the  top  with  a  bine  flame.  Coke 
should  in  the  mean  time  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  over  tbe 
charcoal,  a  little  more  thickly  behind,  and  the  fiill  smelting-blast  ad- 
mitted. 

Charging  slag  evenly  over  the  top  of  the  fhmace,  and  especially 
behind,  may  at  once  be  begun ;  and  in  the  beginning,  for  forming  a  nose, 
the  cleanest  obtainable  slag,  of  moderate  fineness,  should  be  employed. 
Coarse  brouss  charged  at  the  outset,  as  described  by  Percy,  in  his 
account  of  smelting  on  the  English  hearth,  has  not,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  produced  so  good  a  nose,  nor  formed  it  so  quickly,  as  good 
slag  will  do.  Brouss  from  the  slag-hearth  is  mostly  in  rather  larger 
lumps,  and  these  lumps  charged  at  the  outset  will  not  infrequently  8eU:le 
in  front  of  the  nozzle  and  choke  the  blast. 

The  normal  charge,  of  about  four  shovels  of  slag  to  one  of  coke,  may 
be  given  from  this  time,  care  being  taken  to  dispose  the  fuel  for  the 
most  part  in  the  front,  and  along  the  center,  the  slag  around  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  top,  and  to  keep  the  furnace  even  full.  Blow-holes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  form,  but  the  blast  kept  even  over  the  top, 
only,  strongest  in  front.  At  the  outset  the  top  may  be  left  rather  bright, 
but  when  a  full  smelting-heat  has  been  established,  the  top  should  be 
kept  dull  by  sufiScient  charging  to  prevent  undue  volatilization  and  un- 
necessary consumption  of  fuel.  When  the  material  charged  has  first  to 
be  sluiced  or  jigged,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  charge  it  wet. 

The  tap  plug  may  be  drawn  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
admission  of  the  full  blast;  and,  if  necessary,  a  steel  bar  should  be 
driven  through  the  opening  left,  well  up  into  the  furnace,  and  quickly 
withdrawn.  The  lead-pot  should,  in  the  mean  time,  have  been  rammed 
full  of  finely-broken  charcoal,  over  which  the  stream  of  melted  ^^  black 
slag"  will  pass  into  the  water-tank,  through  which  flows  a  slow  current 
of  water. 

The  lead  reduced  settles  at  once  through  the  charcoal  filter,  and  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  partition  into  the  molding-end  of  the  lead- 
pot  The  stream  of  the  black  slag  should  be  kept  running  freely  by 
bridging  over  with  a  billet  of  wood  or  charcoal  brand,  and  by  *^  snout- 
ing" with  a  chisel-pointed  steel  bar,  When  it  passes  over  the  front  of 
the  pot.  The  operation  of  the  furnace  may  be  judged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stream  at  this  point.  The  slag  should  run  in  a  thin  stream 
of  a  bright  straw-yellow  color.  Fuming  of  the  slag  indicates  the  passage 
of  lead-matte,  to  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  desulphurizing  fluxes, 
or  the  charging  of  more  highly  oxidized  slags. 

A  sluggish,  dull-red  flow  of  slag  causes  mechanical  loss  of  lead  in  shots 
carried  over,  and  indicates  too  low  a  heat,  caused  in  most  instances  by  in- 
sufficient blast.  This  difficulty  can  often  be  remedied  by  breaking  off 
the  point  of  the  nose  with  a  long  bar  introduced  into  the  furnace  through 
the  tuyere  from  behind.  The  pressure  of  blast  should  lie  as  great  as  can 
be  employed  without  blowing  particles  of  coke  and  slag  out  of  the  fur- 
nace-top. Nine  ounces  to  the  square  inch  will  smelt  more  rapidly,  and 
with  less  fuel,  than  a  less  pressure,  but  more  than  this  amount  would 
not  generimy  be  advantageous. 

When  a  slag  continues  to  run  sluggishly,  and  the  operation  with  proper 
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charging  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  trouble  is  nsaally  to  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  dirt,  ashes,  and  other  rubbish  in  the  slag.  It  will  then  be 
found  necessary  to  sluice  at  least  the  finer  portions  of  it,  but  indiscrim- 
inate sluicing  of  slag  is  to  be  avoided,  since  air-furnace  slags,  as  usually 
sold,  contain  a  large  amount  of  lead-material,  as  flue  powder  in  the  fume, 
or  '^  arsenic,"  from  the  stacks,  with  a  value  of  36  to  38  per  cent.  lead. 
Slime-tanks  should  be  connected  with  the  sluice-discharge,  and  the  ma- 
terial collected  in  them  concentrated  on  suitable  jigs.  Slime  collected 
from  washing  ordinary  air-furnace  slags  will  give  from  4  or  5  up  to  18 
per  cent.  lead.  Scotch  hearth  slags  never  require  sluicing,  and  where 
these  or  other  clean  slags  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  charge,  dirtier  slags, 
^^  chats,"  clayey  carbonate  ores  of  lead,  and  other  impure  lead-contain- 
ing ores  and  furnace-products,  may  be  worked  to  advantage  on  the  slag- 
hearth.  It  will  not  in  general  be  found  possible  to  maintain  an  invari- 
able composition  for  the  black  slag ;  the  diminished  rate  of  production, 
cost  of  fluxes  and  additional  fuel  required,  will  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  slight  saving  in  percentage  of  lead  and  protection  of  the  fur- 
nace-lining from  attack  of  basic  slag. 

It  will,  however,  be  found  advisable  to  mix  siliceous  and  aluminous 
bottoms  with  lime-containing  slags,  and  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble a  constant  percentage  of  lead  in  the  charge.  This  percentage  will 
vary  in  practice  between  the  limits  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  yielding  in 
furnace  20  to  25  per  cent,  or  a  75- pound  pig  of  lead  to  each  300  to  376 
pounds  of  slag  charged.  Of  the  15  per  cent  loss,  3  to  6  per  cent  is 
due  to  scorified  lead,  carried  off  in  black  slag,  the  remainder  to  volatili- 
zation and  mechanical  loss.  Hearth-ends  and  brouss  from  the  slag-fur- 
nace should  be  recharged  during  the  campaign,  and  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  The  lumps  of  brouss  will  be  found  serviceable,  charged  in  the 
back  comers  to  keep  them  open. 

The  rate  of  production  of  the  furnace  will  increasey  so  that  while  the 
first  eight  hours  running  will  produce  40  pigs  of  75  pounds  each,  the 
next  eight  hours,  with  same  slag,  will  produce  60  pigs.  Lean  slag,  low 
blast,  or  poor  fuel  will  decrease  the  production. 

Care  should  be  taken,  after  the  furnace  has  reached  its  maximum  speed, 
to  keep  the  lead-pot  full  of  clean  charcoal,  otherwise  much  dross  will  be 
produced.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  clean  out  a  pot  entirely 
and  refill  with  fresh  charcoal  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  clean  lead 
can  then  be  molded  throughout  the  campaign.  The  duration  of  the 
campaign  may  be  prolonged  to  some  days,  but  by  the  end  of  the  sixteen 
hours  already  described  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  will  usually  have  be- 
come more  or  less  fouled  with  pieces  of  brick  and  other  rubbish,  and 
the  lining  in  places  eaten  into  holes.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  not  usually 
found  advisable  to  prolong  the  campaign  beyond  this  point,  and  the 
smelter  will  begin  the  operation  of  burning  down  without  further  charg- 
ing, which  is  continued  till  black  slag  ceases  to  run,  when  the  port  is 
opened,  and  the  loose  contents  of  the  furnace  drawn  out  through  the 
opening,  after  first  cleaning  out  and  refilling  it  with  charcoal  rubbish. 

Three  or  four  pailfuls  of  water  are  then  thrown  in  at  the  top  and  the 
furnace  allowed  to  cool  till  morning,  when  itis  stubbed  out  with  the  sledge 
and  steel  bars,  the  holes  in  the  lining  patched,  and  the  port  .filled,  when 
firing  is  begun  as  before. 

The  work  of  the  furnace  and  smelting-expense  may  be  summarized 
thus: 

Thirty  thousand  to  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  slag,  of  assay- 
value  of  35  to  40  per  cent,  can  be  smelted  in  sixteen  hours,  producing 
7,500  pounds  hard  lead,  at  a  cost  of-— 
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Wages  of  2  chargers,  at  $3 $6  00 

Wages  of  4  helpers,  at  $  1.76 7  00 

Wages  of  one  yard-hand,  at  $1.60 1  50 

100  bnshels  coke,  at  26  cents  per  boshel 25  00 

22  bushels  charcoal,  at  12^  cents  per  bushel 2  75 

Expense  for  lO-horse-power  engine 8  00 

Oil,  tools,  and  sharpening 30 

Total 60  65 

Smeltingexpenses  to  1,000  pounds  lead 6  73 

Lead,  lead-dross,  (S5  per  cent,  metallic,)  and  black  slag,  besides  the 
brooss  obtained  in  stubbing  out,  are  the  furnace-products  obtained. 
The  lead  cannot,  at  present  difference  of  price  from  corroding  lead,  (g 
cent  to  i  cent,)  be  profitably  refilned,  and  is  sold  as  hard  lead.  Un- 
salable drossy  pigs  and  dross  are  not  to  be  thrown  back  in  tlie  furnace- 
top,  but  should  be  reserved  for  a  separate  reduction,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  obareoal  by  aid  of  a  light  blast.  Of  lead,  600  to  800  pounds 
per  hour  can  thus  be  reduced  from  dross,  with  charcoal  rubbish,  useless 
&fr  other  purposes,  with  very  little  loss  of  lead.  Loss  of  lead  in  the  black 
slag  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
lead  from  being  mechanically  carried  over,  ami  black  slag  containing 
many  shots  should  be  recharged  at  once,  or  after  concentration,  by  jig- 
ging. Gondensing-apparatus  attached  to  the  stacks  would  (where  the 
extent  of  the  operation  would  warrant)  quickly  pay  for  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion. 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  various  slags  charged  in,  and  ob- 
tained as  products  of,  the  slag-furnace,  I  am  not  able  to  give  in  full, 
not  having  had  recent  access  to  facilities  for  complete  analyses. 

Four  analyses  of  galenas  and  three  of  lead  slags  are  appended,  with 
the  addition  of  some  results  of  many  crucible-assays  performed  with 
soda,  argols,  borax,  and  metallic  iron,  as  recommended  by  Mitchell : 

Galena  and  $lag  analyses,  from  rtpori  qf  State  geological  survey  of  Missouri^  1873-74. 


Ingredients. 

A 

B 

0 

D 

1 

3 

3 

Silioeons 

0.C1 
84.06 
0.16 
0.94 
0.48 
4oz.toton. 

• 

0.71 

0.15 

0.21 

83.98 
8a09 

ao9 
a  13 

14.15 

5&45 

2.08 

5.43 

1L25 

lS.3i 

I/ead.  (metallic) 

53.58 

Ifon.  (metallic) 

L95 

0.7  J 

0.86 

}oE.toton. 

0.24 
Trace. 

0.48 
Traoe. 

1.80 

Zinc,  (metallic) 

9.93 

Xiime 

IOlST 

Silver 

None. 

Trace. 

A. — Galena  as  delivered  to  furnace,  Holman  diggings,  Granby. 

B. — Galena  as  delivered  to  furnace.  Swindle  diggings,  Joplin. 

O. — ^Galena,  Walker  diggings,  Miller  Gonnty,  Missouri. 

D. — Galena,  New  Granby  diggings,  Morgan  County,  Missouri. 

1. — Scotch- American  hearth  slag,  ^^Eiggins  &  Chapman,"  Joplin. 

2.  3. — Airpfumaoe  slag,  <^  Jasper  Land  &  Mining  Co.,"  Joplin. 

Galenas  A  and  B,  from  the  southwestern  mines,  occurring  in  chert 
and  cherty  limestone  of  Lower  .Carboniferous  age,  show  comparatively 
high  siliceous  contents,  while  C  and  D,  which  are  typical  galenas  of 
the  Central  Missouri  lead-region,  show  a  much  lower  percentage  of  sil- 
ica, being  mined  from  magnesian  limestones  of  Lower  Silurian  or  Cal- 
ciferous  age,  and  occurring  commonly  with  barytiferous  gangue.    Zino 
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is  rare,  and,  when  present^  mostly  in  small  quantities  in  the  central 
region ;  hence  its  galenas  are  finee  from  this  metol,  and  it  is  not  generally 
to  be  foand  in  the  slags  of  the  region. 

Iron  As  pyrites,  or  ferraginous  ^'joint-day,"  is  a  nearly  universal 
accompaniment  of  galena., 

Of  the  slagS)  No.  1  may  be  observed  to  differ  from  2  and  3  in  being 
poorer  in  lead,  with  a  c<Miseqnent  higher  percentage  of  foreign  matter, 
lime  being  an  especially  abundant  constituent,  as  a  result  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dusting  over  the  charge  for  the  Scotch- American  hearth  with 
slacked  lime,  to  ^^set  up"  the  dag,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  desulphnrizer.  -All- 
three  of  the  slags  given  were  produced  from  the  smelting  of  a  galena  sub- 
stantially like  B,  and  consist,  essentially,  of  the  impurities  of  that  galena 
concentrated  by  themselves,  and  more  or  less  scorified  with  lead.  No 
considerable  amount  of  unaltered  galena  will  be  found  in  well-smelted 
slag,  and  few  metallic  shots  in  air-furnace  slag.  Iron  will  be  observed  to 
have  been  much  less  concentrated  in  the  slag  than  the  other  impurities, 
an  appearance  of  things  which  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  galena  B  is  somewhat  more  pyritiferous  than  other  Joplin  galenas^ 
but  part  of  the  explai&ation  must  lie  in  the  absorption  of  more  or  less 
iron  alloyed  with  the  lead  produced  in  the  first  smelting.    It  may  be 

*  remarked,  in  passing,  that  2  and  3  are  too  rich  for  average  air«furuace 
slags  by  about  8  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Clean  galena  at  Joplin,  smelted  in  air-furnaces,  yields  to  a  1,600-pound 
charge  of  galena  about  85  pounds  slag,  or  5§  per  cent.,  but  much  earthy 
or  siliceous  matter  in  the  charge  may  leave  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  slag. 

Crucible-assays  of  various  slags  and  furnace-products,  conducted  by 
the  methpd  of  Mitchell  above  mentioned,  (and  mostly  in  'duplicate  or 
triplicate,}  have  given  me  results  from  which  the  following  are  selected : 

Metallic  lead. 

Fume  from  air-furnace  stack,  Joplin 0. 385 

•  Fame  from  air- furnace  stack«  Morgan  County 0. 372 

Average  of  several  tons  air-furnace  slag,  Morgan  County 0. 44 

Same  from  smelting  of  coarser  or  << chunk''  mineral 0. 412 

Average  of  125,000  pounds  Scotch- American  hearth  slag,  Joplin.  0. 35 

Tailings  from  machine-jigging  of  above 0. 20 

Scotch-hearth  slag,  Morgan  County. « 0. 37 

Skimming  from  hand  jigging  of  same 0. 306 

Same  air-furnace  slag,  Cole  County 0. 463 

Same  from  another  furnace 0. 45 

Slime  from  sluicing  air-furnace  slag : 0. 18 

Lean  bronss  firom  slag-hearth 0. 127* 

Black  slag,  free  from  metallic  shots. 0.027 

Same  with  few  shots,  average  of  200,000  pounds 0. 037 

Air-farnace  bottoms,  Morgan  County 0. 262 

Dross  from  lead  pot  of  slag-furnace 0. 852 

Besides  the  ingredients  already  given  in  the  complete  analyses,  other 
elements  occur  in  notable  quantity,  and  I  have  found  the  black  slag 
obtained  from  smelting  a  mixture  of  slags  from  nearly  all  the  furnaces  of 
the  Central  Missouri  region,  to  yield  decisive  reactions  for  silica,  lead, 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  alumina,  manganese,  and  sulphur. 

The  utilization  of  this  black  slag,  except  for  mechanical  purposes, 
such  as  road-making,  is  not  often  possible;  in  some  cases,  small  quan- 
tities may  be  used  as  a  diluting  flux,  a  purpose  for. which  it  is  fitted  by 
its  ready  fusibility,  as  well  as  by  being  already  saturated  with  lead. 
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The  qnestion  of  fael  has  Dot,  so  far,  been  discussed  in  this  paper, 
the  use  of  coke  being  assumed,  except  ^here  charcoal  is  used  a»  a 
kindling- material  at  the  outset.  Charcoal  may,  however,  be  exclusively 
employed  in  cases  where  coke  is  not  readily  obtainable.  For  this  purpose, 
the  furnace  should  be  at  least  a  foot  higher,  to  produce  the  proper  heat, 
and  prevent  mechanical  loss  at  the  top.  In  any  event,  the  use  of  char- 
coal will,  while  producing  a  rather  better  quality  of  lead,  cause  greater 
expense  for  fuel,  of  which  a  larger  percentage  to  slag  than  that  (10  to  12^) 
of  coke,  by  weight,  must  be  employed.  Working  the  furnace  will  also 
become  more  difficult,  and  the  lessened  heat  and  more  difficult  fluxing 
of  black  slag  will  cause  diminished  production. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

EOCKT  MOUNTAIN  COAL  AND  COKE. 

The  fuel  question  being  a  very  important  one  in  connection  with  the 
metallurgy  of  the  West,  I  print  here  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  Mr.  Blod-' 
get  Britton,  of  the  Iron-Masters'  Laboratory,  Philadelphia,  and  a  report 
of  some  analyses  of  Trinidad  coal,  made  at  the  Denver  (Colorado)  School 
of  Mines. 

The  four  coals  from  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  exhil>it«d  at  the  meetins  of  the  society  October  6, 1874, 1  have  since  analyzed 
for  metallurgical  porpoees,  with  the  following  resnlte :  • 

I. — Carbon  coal  from  tKd  laiM  at  Carlnm, 

The  sample  consisted  of  several  pieces,  and  weighed  12  ponnds. 

V^ater 18.50 

Volatile  combustible  matter 35.47 

Fixed  carbon 44.96 

Ash 7.07 


100.00 

100  parts  of  the  raw  coal  gave  of  coke 52.03 

The  coke  was  composed  of,  carbon 86. 42 

ash 13.58 


100.00  indndingjIj^PjS 
II. — Coal  from  Alurp  miue. 


or 1.03 

oros Trace. 


The  sample  consisted  of  several  pieces  of  fine  stuff,  and  weighed  21^  pounds. 

Water 12.95 

Volatile  combustible  matter 32.54 

Fixed  carbon ••...  44.56 

Ash 9.95 


100.00 
100  parts  of  the  raw  coal  gave  of  coke ••  .••• 54.^ 

The  coke  was  composed  of,  carbon 81. 75 

ash ia25 


100.00  inciodi-gji-'pj"-::::::::  j^g 
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III.— CoaZ  No,  3,  firom  mine  at  Book  Spring. 

The  sample  consisted  of  a  single  piece,  and  weighed  18|  pounds. 

Water 13.40 

Volatile  combustible  matter 35.25 

Fixed  carbon : 49.81 

Ash 1.54 


100. 00 

100  parts  of  the  raw  coal  gave  of  coke 51.35 

The  coke  was  composed  of,  carbon 97. 01 

ash *2.99 


100.00  including  jl^g^' 
IV. — Coal  from  UxoeUicr  mine  at  Rock  Spring, 


nr 0.63 

oms 0.03 


The  sample  consisted  of  several  pieces  and  fine  etnif,  and  weighed  16^  pounds. 

Water 10.10 

Volatile  combustible  matter 36.76 

Fixed  carbon 51.03 

Ash 2.11 


100.  Oo 

100  parts  of  the  raw  coal  gave  of  coke 53.14 

The  coke  was  composed  of,  carbon  ......  96. 03 

ash 3.97 


100.00  indodtag  j  |^S'«^;:::::::::t1? 


Notes. — ^The  coals  swelled  very  little  daring  the  coking.  When  powdered  they 
each  agglutinated  and  formed  into  a  strongly-adherin^  mass.  The  coke  resembled  in 
appearance  the  kind  produced  from  the  average  bituminous  coals  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  portion  of  the  sample  from  the  Carbon  mine  was  subjected  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
a  temperature  of  178^  Fahr.,  and  lost  in  weight  5.73  per  cent. ;  subjected  one  hour  more 
to  a  temperature  of  280°  Fahr.,  the  loss  was  increased  to  7.31 ;  and  again  for  two  hours 
more  to  the  same  temperature,  the  whole  loss  was  found  to  be  7.55.  Another  portion  of 
the  same  sample  was  then  subjected  for  three  hours  to  a  temperature  of  500°  Fahr.,  and 
the  loss  was  9.55.  The  watery  vapor  was  all  condensed  in  a  cold  glass  tube,  the  tube 
was  carefully  weighed  and  then  the  water  was  evaporated  from  it,  and  when  cold  was 
weighed  again ;  from  the  loss  the  weight  of  the  water  was  ascertained.  The  coal  was 
then  weighed,  and  its  loss  was  found  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the 
water,  thus  showing  that  at  a  temperature  of  500°  Fahr.  little  less  than  water  was  ex- 
pelled. A  portion  of  the  same  coal  was  immediately  put  into  another  tube  and  sub- 
jected for  a  moment  to  a  low  red  heat^  when  more  water  passed  off  and  condensed  in 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube ;  subjected  for  another  moment  to  a  little  higher  temperature, 
a  dark-brown  oil  passed  off  and  condensed  partly  with  the  water  and  partly  in  the 
space  of  the  tube  between  the  water  and  the  coal.  The  oil  emitted  a  strong  odor,  the 
same  as  the  oil  produced  by  distillation  firom  the  brown  friable  lignites  of  Southern 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  and,  also,  the  Breckinridge  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  some  of  the 
cannel  coals  of  West  Virgplnia.  The  other  three  coals  produced  water  and  oil  in  like 
manner,  at  a  low  red  heat.  These  coals  are  certainly  not  lignites.  No  mineral  resin 
or  amber-like  substance  could  be  detected  in  them ;  they  were  black,  apparently  not 
friable,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  true  bitumi nous  series.  If  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  about  500°  Fahr.,  or  something  above,  to  expel  the  excess  of  water, 
they,  beyond  doubt,  wodld  answer  for  puddling  Iron  and  the  purposes  of  the  black- 
smith ;  and  their  cokes,  it  is  equally  certain,  would  answer  for  producing  pig-iron  in 
the  blast-furnace. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  coals  for  steam  and  illuminating  purposes, 
samples  were  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson  for  examination,  and  subjoined  is  a  copy 
of  his  report : 

"Offics  and  Labobatort, 
"No.  417  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  December  5, 1874. 

"  Coals  marked  <  Carbon  mine,'  '  Excelsior,'  *  Mine  No.  3,'  and  *  Alury '  have  been 
examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  production  of  steam  and  for  their  suitability  for 
producing  illuminating-gas,  Pittsburg^  (Pennsylvania)  gas-coal  being  used  as  tbe 
standard  of  comparison. 
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"The  following  results  have  been  obtained 


CoflL 


Carbon  mine 

Excelsior 

Mine  No.  3 

Alary , 

PenneylTanla  gas-coal 


II 

9 


Potmdt, 
13.43 
13.53 
13.65 
12.  T7 
14.67 


III 

5«« 


Cu./eet 
5.71 
5i54 
6.06 
5l77 
Sl2 


I 

a 

I 


Ocmdles 

9.53 

11.80 

7.80 

6l90 

13l 


Ckmdtm. 
mi 
IS. 

12.30 
9. 
14. 


"The  heatinj;*power  of  these  coals  compares  favorably  with  that  had  from  the  ma- 
jority of  semi-bituminous  and  many  bituminous  coals.  They  should  be  burned  in  boileiB 
adapted  for  use  with  bituminous  coals. 

*'As  ga6-co|kls,  Excelsior  and  Mine  No.  3  possess  fair  qualities.  They  yield  a  very  large 
amount  of  gas,  and  with  a  little  enrichment  (either  by  the  admixture  of  cannel  or  a 
small  amount  of  oils)  will  prove  serviceable  to  the  gas-maker. 

'*'  If  these  samples  are  from  outcrop  or  from  near  the  surface,  it  will  most  likely  be 
found  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  will  improve  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  greater  depth ; 
so  that,  without  any  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  product,  they  will  compare  more 
favorably  with  the  eastern  bituminous  ooiUs  for  gas-purposes. 

"  CHARLES  M.  CRESSON,  M.  D.» 

The  above  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  value  of  these  coals,  and  I  have 
no  remarks  to  make  on  Mr.  Britton's  examination,  except  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  mineral  resin  or  an  amber-like  substance  in  the  coal,  which 
Mr.  B.  has  not  found.  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  my  deputy,  however,  reports  the 
occurrence  of  mineral  resin  as  quit«  frequent  in  the  Carbon  as  well  as 
in  the  Bock  Springs  coal,  and  other  observers  have  reported  the  same. 
As  to  coking  these  coals,  experiments  made  on  a  considerable  scale  at 
Bock  Springs  have  so  far  not  yielded  a  coke  fit  for  blast-furnace  use. 

In  the  same  connection,  the  following  analyses  of  Trinidad  coal  and 
coke,  made  at  the  request  of  William  Lawson,  proprietor  of  the  Swan- 
sea Smelting- Works,  at  Denver,  are  of  great  interest.  The  coke  very 
much  resembled  that  made  from  the  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pieces  of  the  coke  appeared  to  resist  the  blows  of  a  hammer  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  those  cokes.    It  was  very  slaty. 

Proximute  analysis. 


• 

II 

Volatile 
matter. 

4 

Per  cent, 
coke. 

1 

^1 
e  a  5 

Coal 

1.286 
L398 

54.10 
7a  97 

36.08 
2.03 

1&98 
19.00 

73.08 

.84 

Pommdw. 
79.80 

Coke 

87.37 

Color  of  ash,  light  boff. 


Ultimate  analyHs, 


Carbon. 

• 

1.60 
1.85 

i 
1 

p 

1 

QQ 

Combined 
water. 

Coal 

.97.48 
70.67 

4.84 
S.79 

16.20 
90.01 

1.26 
1.S5 

17.33 
«l51 

2.615 

Coal* 

3w99 

Satio  of  oxygen  to  hydrogen,  as  3. 4  is  to  1. 

*  Calculated  free  from  ash. 
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Calorijk  power. 


Carbon. 

Hydrof^en. 

Coal. 

Pyrometrio 
i>ower. 

Oftloric  QTiitrnwr.. ,,,,,- , ,- 

8080 

34,403 

5550     • 

96590  C. 

The  amoQDt  of  combined  water  was  determined  by  adding  to  Hie 
total  amoant  of  oxygen  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of.  hydrogen,  the  Bur- 
plns  hydrogen  being  considered  as  avttilable  for  heating-purposes.  The 
heating-power  of  the  coal  was  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  respective 
caloric  units  of  carbon  and  hydrogen*  by  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
constituents  proved  by  the  analysis.  The  pyrometric  power,  or  actual 
temperature,  which  could  be  attained  during  the  combustion  of  the 
coal,  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  amounts  of  the  various  gases 
formed  and  required  during  the  combustion  by  their  respective  specific 
heats,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the  actual  caloric  unit  of  one  unit  of 
the  fuel.  The  temperature  of  the  surplus  or  available  heat  remaining 
after  all  the  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  had  absorbed  their  due 
amount  of  heat,  thus  lowering  the  actual  temperature,  was,  in  this  way, 
found  to  be  2652^  0. 

It  is  noticed  that  both  the  coal  and  coke  contain  a  very  large  amount  of 
ash.  In  consideration  of  there  having  been  found  large  pieces  of  slaty 
mineral  in  the  coke,  and  of  there  being  very  much  of  it  disseminated 
throughout,  it  is  suggested  that  the  coal  should  be  washed,  or  that 
'^  slate-pickers"  be  employed.  How  much  the  operation  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  ash,  or  what  percentage  of  the  coal  will  be 
lost  in  washing,  cannot  be  predicted.  Experience  teaches,  however, 
that  many  slaty  coals,  without  washing,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coke.  We  may  hence  infer  that  a  prior  washing  will  greatly 
diminish  the  amount  of  ash.  As  a  large  percentage  of  the  coke  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  Gonnellsville  coke,  capable  of 
supporting  burden  in  the  furnace,  being  made  from  an  excellent  smithy 
coal,  it  is  probable  that  a  superior  article  of  coke  can  be  made  from  the 
coal  in  question  with  properly-constructed  pressure,-ovens.  Taking  the 
coke  with  its  present  ash-content,  the  comparative  value  of  its  carbon 
is  readily  calculated. 

87. 45  )  r  carbon  in  Cohnellsville  coke 

>  per  cent.  < 

78. 97  )  (  carbon  in  the  Trinidad  coke 

Twenty  dollars  per  ton  for  Trinidad  coke  is  equivalent  to  $22  per  ton 
for  Connellsville  coke. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  large  amount  of  ash  would  merely 
amount  to  a  weight  loss,  or  would,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  influence  the 
successful  operation  of  the  blast-furnace,  an  analysis  of  it  will  be  made. 

For  reverberatory  furnaces  the  coal  is  a  most  excellent  fuel,  giving  a 
long,  highly-carbureted  flame.  The  coke  obtained  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  a  weighed  amount  of  the  coal  by  a  gradual  elevation  of 
temp^hiture,  as  is  done  in  coke-ovens,  had  less  of  its  carbon  eliminated 
in  combination  with  hydrogen  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
experiment  been  tried  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  gas-producing 
qualities  of  the  coal. 

In  determining  the  sulphur  by  the  fusion-process,  the  crucible  was 
heated  in  a  muffle  instead  of  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  This  effectually 
prevents  any  sulphur  which  might  be  in  the  gas  from  combining  with 
any  part  of  the  alkaline  mixture.  It  is  probable  that  even  the  small 
percentage  of  sulphur  which  was  found,  exists  mainly  as  a  sulphate  in 
the  ash,  and  not  as  a  sulphide. 

H.  Ex.  177 ^28 


(="?• 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

SEPARATION 'OP  GRATCOPPBR  OEE  FROM  BARYTES. 

The  above  subject  is  so  very  important  to  many  miners  of  the  West 
that  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  publish  here  the  following  article, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Sturm  for  a  European  technical  paper.  If 
his  plan  of  removing  h^avy-spar  from  silver-ores  should  succeed,  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  many  miners,  particularly  in  Colorado. 

The  gray-copper  ore  (fahlore)  obtained  at  the  Eogler  mines  is  found  in  the  limestone 
formation,  and  is,  for  the  greater  part,  accompanied  by  barytes,  (heavy-spar,)  which 
occurs  in  pockets  and  nodules,  but  mostly  in  widely-diverging  threads.  The  slight 
difference  in  speci^c  gravity  of  these  two  minerals,  fiihlore  being  4.5  to  4.85,  barytes 
4.3  to  4.7,  renders  their  separation  impossible  by  the  wet  way  on  sieves  and  buddies. 
Heretofore  the  numerous  experiments  conducted  for  years,  and  at  much  expense,  to 
effect  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  ores  have  failed. 

When  different  kinds  of  barytes,  especially  the  crystallized  and  crystalline  varieties, 
are  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  thev  decrepitate  and  crumble  up  into  a  powder,  whidi 
consists  of  s&all  rhombio  plates.  This  led  me  to  think  that  this  property  of  bar3^e8 
could  be  employed  for  its  separation  from  the  fahlore,  which  is  able  to  resist  a  moder- 
ate heat. 

The  first  experiments,  undertaken  with  small  quantities  of  ore  and  incomplete  ap> 
paratus,  led  me  to  hope  for  favorable  results  from  this  method  of  separation ;  hence  I 
undertook  the  following  more  accurate  experiments  with  larser  quantities  of  the  ore. 
The  ore  experimented  upon  contained  from  75  to  80  per  cent.  Iiarytes,  and  was  sorted 
according  to  the  size  of  the  lumps,  £rom  3  to  5  millimeters,  (say  -h  to  -f^  inch,)  and 
placed  in  covered  cast-iron  pans,  where  it  was  calcined  with  occasional  stirring  until 
the  decrepitation  had  nearly  ceased.  It  was  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  along  with 
pieces  of  &hlore  and  some  pieces  of  lime,  which  had  not  been  entirely  removed  in  its 
preparation  for  the  experiment.  Some  of  the  finer  pieces  of  fahlore  had  broken  off 
and  gone  through  the  sieve  with  the  barytes,  and  hence  the  latter  was  passed  through 
two  more  sieves,  one  with  meshes  1  millimeter  wide  and  the  other  with  half-mil- 
limeter  meshes.  Fahlore  sand  constitutes  the  residue.  Thus  three  end-produets  were 
obtained,  (lumps  of  ibhlore,  fahlore  sand,  and  barytes  powder.)  The  table  shows  the 
results  of  my  experiments.  The  10  per  cent,  of  loss  is  attributable  to  loss  of  moisture, 
spattering  of  the  barytes^  and  what  goes  off  as  dust.  The  time  required  depends  on 
the  firmness  and  on  the  size  of  the  lumps.  In  the  exi>eriment  above  described  a  hun- 
dred-weight required  40  minutes,  so  that  18  charges  could  be  worked  in  twelve  hours. 


Ore  taken  for  experiment 
Obtained  from  this: 

Lumps  of  fahlore 

Fahlore  sand 

Barytes  powder 

Total  average 


Quantity. 


Pound*, 
100 

80  to  S3 

4to  B 

61  to  64 


90 


Metal  in  hnndxed-wiigfat. 


Silver. 


MiiU^potmdi. 
0.045  to  0.048 

0.248  to  0.354 
0.018  to  0.060 
0.010 


Copper. 


PotHKlf. 

4to  5i 

80  to  201 
ato  1 


The  results  would  be  still  more  favorable  if  large  quantities  were  operated  upon  in 
a  flame-furnace,  arranged  to  be  worked  continuously,  and  with  improved  contrivances 
for  separating  and  sifting.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are  briefly  these :  1.  HUm- 
plicity  and  rapidity  of  the  process,  combined  with  almost  perfect  sepl^ration.  2.  Small 
expense.  3.  Large  amount  of  metal  obtained*  4.  Poorer  ores  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

The  author  will  continue  his  experiments  on  concentrating  the  fahlore  in  the  fine^ 
sandy  state. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PATCHED  PEOOESS. 

The  increased  richness  of  the  ores  obtained  in  the  bodies  on.  the  Oom- 
stock  lode  has  given  additional  importance  to  the  large  percentage  of 
loss  incurred  by  the  Washoe  process,  as  ordinarily  employed.  A  new 
process,  patented  by  Mr.  Abel  Patchen,  has  given,  aceording  to  tiie 
published  reports^  very  favorable  experimental  results,  and  is  to  be  put 
in  operation,  I  understand,  on  a  large  scale.  The  working-tests,  as 
published  in  the  Mining  and  Scienti&c  Press  of  San  Francisco,  are  as 
follows : 

BesuUs  fiomdgkt  tmu  of  Beldker ore^  toorked hy  Patchmprooesa, in  oharge$  of2ft00paundB 

eaehf  occupying  five  hours  to  each  charge. 


Qnantity.            ' 

Pnlp-anaya. 

TailiBga. 

Per  cent,  of  bullion  ex- 
tracted. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

TotaL 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ono  ton 

128  94 

28  94 
25  60 
28  94 
86  87 
83  74 
34  80 
38  74 

115  50 
15  50 
15  50 
19  91 
15  64 
13  45 
17  58 
15  64 

$44  44 
44  44 

41  30 
48  85 
43  51 
36  19 
43  38 
38  38 

$1  55 
1  55 
88 
31 
76 
83 
83 
82 

$0  03 
93 
1  37 
1  03 
64 
1  31 
123 
1  34 

12  48 

2  48 
8  19 
1  24 
1  40 

3  13 
3  04 
306 

94.7 
94.7 
96.8 
99.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
96.3 

94 

94 

91 

94.8 

95.9 

90 

93 

93 

94.4 

One  ton 

94.4 

On6  ton 

94.4 

Ono  ton 

97.4 

One  ton 

96.7 

One  ton 

94 

One  ton 

95.3 

One  ton...... 

94.6 

Total 

309  77 

128  72 

338  49 

735 

867 

16  02 

Average  per  ton 

36  33 

16  09 

43  31 

93 

1  08 

• 

2  00 

96.5 

93.3 

95.36 

WorhiiHg-muUs  of  Hale  4'  Narctom  and  Savage  mtiMt. 


Company. 

1 

6 

Pnlp^Msay,  per  ton. 

BoOlon  prodaced,  per 
ton. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Hale  &  Norcroea 

Savage 

8 
5 

399,929 
811,941 

111,479,372 
8,060,734 

$13  11 
10  94 

136  16 
87  09 

•38  87 
33  03 

•9  84 

835 

•15  93 
16  83 

•85  16 
85  18 

Company. 


Hale  &  Nororoaa. 
Savage 


8 
5 


I 


899,939 
311, 941 


Per  cent  prodaced. 


Gold. 


76 
76.3 


Silver. 


61 
63 


TotaL 


65.8 
66.3 


Value  of  tailings. 


Gold. 


•8  87 
859 


Silver. 


•10  34 
10  36 


TotaL 


•13  11 
18  85 
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Statement  showing  saving  whichy  it  is  calculated,  might  he  effected  h^  Patohen  process. 


Company. 

1 

Value    per 
ton. 

■ 

t 

Increase,  at 
90  per  cent. 

a 
1 

3 

Belcher 

166. 857 

169.824 

89,783 

101, 159 

154  84 
39  74 

55  48 
15  00 

|9, 150, 372 
6,752.735 

4,981.090 
1, 5;6, 586 

913, 071, 960 
9,646,764 
7, 115, 843 
2, 166, 551 

t2, 614, 392 

1,929,353 

1. 423, 169 

433,110 

$417, 142 
424,560 
224,467 
252,  »90 

•3,031.534 
2,353.913 

Crown  Point 

Consolidated  VTrginia . 
Other  companies 

1,647,^36 
696,000 

Total 

527,623 

22,400,783 

32, 001, 120 

6,400,024 

1,319,059 

7, 719, 063 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Garnett  and  Prof.  Thomas  Price  saperintended  the 
experiments  on  the  Belcher  ore  above  tabulated.    Mr.  Garnett  says : 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison ,  I. have  examined  into  the  milling-resnlts  obtained  by 
the  process  heretofore  and  at  present  employed  on  the  Comstock  ores,  and  while  I  find 
that  certain  mills  occasionally  obtain  75  to  80  per  cent.,  the  average  is  between  65  and 
70  per  cent.  only.  For  November,  the  average  result  of  the  Belcher,  from  12,334  tons, 
assaying  $55  per  ton,  was  66f  per  cent.,  and  for  December,  from  12,200  tons,  assaying 
$45  per  ton^  67  per  cent.,  being,  respectively,  28^  and  26^  per  cent,  below  the  results 
given  above.  -Only  two  companies  seem,  however,  to  have  furnished  in  their  annual 
reports  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  pulp-assay  sei>arately,  which  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  percentage  of  the  results  obtained.  These  are  the  Hale  &  Korcroes 
and  the  Savage,  and  they  confirm  each  other  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

It  is  added  that  farther  improvements  have  been  made,  calcnlated  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  process. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn  concerning  the  process,  it  involves  no  new 
metallurgical  principle  or  reactiou.  Mr.  Patchen  simply  treats  the  ore 
Tvith  chemicals  in  a  separate  pan  from  that  in  which  the  amalgamation 
takes  place.  He  uses  two  pans  and  a  settler.  The  ore  is  transferred 
from  the  battery  to  a  pan  lined  with  wood  or  copper  and  provided  with 
a  heating-chamber.  Here  it  is  treated  with  chemicals  and  subsequently 
run  into  an  ordinary  iron  pan,  where  quicksilver  is  added  and  an  amal- 
gamation effected,  after  which  the  pulp  is  run  into  the  settler  in  the 
usual  way.  Patchen's  patent  covers  the  combination  of  the  chloridizing- 
pan  lined  with  wood  or  copper,  with  a  heater,  and  the  ordinary  amalga- 
niating-pan  and  settler.  Fo  particular  chemicals  are  claimed.  The 
patentee  appears  to  prefer  the  treatment  invented  by  Henry  Janin,  in- 
volving the  use  of  dichloride  of  copper;  and  the  company  owning  the 
Patchen  process  has  .already  paid  a  considerable  sum  for  the  use  of  the 
Janin  patent.  It  has  also  been  obliged  to  compromise  with  Mr.  G.  H. 
Aaron,  the  patentee  of  a  process  similar  to  Patcheu'S,  and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Morris,  the  patentee  of  a  wooden-bottom  pan,  has  also  pre- 
sented his  claims. 

No  full  description  of  the  Patchen  process  had  been  published  up  to 
the  end  of  February,  1875 ;  but  the  patent  itself  limits  the  claim  to  the 
features  I  have  mentioned.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  use  of  the 
dichloride  of  copper,  the  right  to  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany from  Mr.  Janin,  should  after  all  be  discarded  in  practice.  Theo- 
retically it  is  a  beautiful  thing;  practically,  trouble  may  come  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  dichloride  is  converted  into  an  oxychloride, 
unfavorably  affecting  the  quicksilver,  but  remaining  inert  toward  the 
silver-sulphnrets.  This  suggestion  does  not  originate  with  me ;  the  dif- 
ficulty referred  to  was  actually  encountered  in  testing  the  Janin  process. 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  Mr.  Patchen's  method  to  prevent  its  arising 
to  annoy  him  as  it  annoyed  his  predecessors ;  and  if  he  relies  upon  this 
peculiarity  of  his  proposed  method,  he  may  experience  a  decisive  fail- 
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nre.  Mr,  Patchen,  however,  claims  to  save  quicksilver  by  not  grinding 
his  ore  at  all  in  either  pan.  This  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  very 
fine  screen  in  the  battery,  a  measure  which  will  seriously  affect  the  crush- 
ing-capacity of  the  mills,  and  therefore  may  prove  in  practice  to  be  some' 
times  poor  economy.  The  present  Gomstock  Mills  use  coarse  screens 
and  do  considerable  grinding  in  the  pans.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  working  large  quantities  of  ore,  less  care  is  employed  than 
iu  making  small  experimental  tests,  and  that  the  latter  therefore  give, 
as  a  rule,  results  more  favorable  than  are  obtained  in  general  practice. 
It  has  been  shown  in  my  former  reports,  and  particularly  in  the  chapter 
in  my  last  year's  report  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  that  a  very  high  efficiency 
(over  90  per  cent.)  can  be  attained  by  the  Washoe  process,  when  the  skill 
of  the  manager  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  workmen  co-operate  with  a  real 
desire  to  extract  as  much  of  the  precious  metals  as  possible  in  the  first 
operation.  This  has  not  been  the  condition  hitherto  in  the  Comstock  Mills. 
It  has  been  the  interest  of  the  mill-proprietors  to  leave  a  considerable  per- 
centage in  the  tailings,  and  to  favor  the  impression  that  this  loss  is  due  to 
the  inevitable  limitations  of  the  process  itself,  which  is  not  true.  The 
Patchen  process  will  undoubtedly  effect  a  saving  both  in  gold,  silver,  and 
quicksilver;  so  would  the  ordinary  Washoe  process,  if  managed  closely,  • 
with  finer  crushing,  slower  working,  and  ajudicioususeof  chemicalsinthe 
pans.  Whether  the  separation  of  the  chloridizing  reactions  from  amal- 
gamation by  the  employment  of  separate  pans  will  effect  an  extra  yield 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  extra  plant  and  time,  does  not  appear  from 
any' comparison  of  test-experiments  with  the  unfavorable  results  of  in- 
tentionally careless  working  in  the  present  Gomstock  Mills.  I  think  it 
not  improbable,  however,  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  that  particu- 
larly for  the  treatment  of  ores  of  such  high  grades  as  are  now  produced  in 
the  Gomstock  mines,  this,  or  some  similar  modification  of  the  ordinary 
method,  will  be  found  profitable  to  the  mine-owners,  and  will  be,  in  the 
course  of  time,  forced  upon  the  mill-owners.  But  it  is  worth  inquiring, 
whether,  after  all,  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  and  chloridizing  roasting  are 
not  what  the  high-grade  Gomstock  ores  require. 


I>A.RT    III. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

GEOLOGY  OP  THE  SIEBEA  NEVADA  IN  ITS  RELATION"  TO 

VEIN-MINING. 

Bt  Amos  Bowman.* 

My  notes  of  a  recoDnaissauce  of  the  Georgetown  Divide,  El  Dorado 
County,  California,  falling  under  this  general  head,  together  with  about 
500  specimens,  collected  and  finally  placed  in  the  State  mining  and  geo- 
logical collection  at  Sacramento,  embrace  considerable  material  toward 
a  geological  section  of  the  Sierra  Kevada,  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
extent  After  Ijocating  the  mines  of  the  divide  on  a  large  scale,  as  on 
the  map  accompanying  my  report  to  the  California  Water  Company, 
the  first  business  was  to  locate  and  map  in  a  similar  manner,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  such  other  mines  as  these  were  directly  related  to,  and 
the  position  of  both  classes  in  the  parent  slate  formation. 

The  subject  is  considered  under  the  following  heads :  Vein-systems 
and  their  origin;  the  country -rock  or  matrix;  mineral  contents  of  the 
veins ;  surface  geology. 

As  all  these  veins  are  acknowledged  results  of  dynamical  causes,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  specifically  their  dynamical  history,  with  that 
of  the  slates,  involving  their  relations  as  observed  to  the  surrounding 
older  and  newer  formations.  The  structure  of  the  range  and  the  geo- 
graphical outlines  of  the  gold-bearing  slates  on  its  western  flank,  &c.,  are, 
therefore,  concisely  stated.  What  is  said  under  historical  geology  is  as 
specific  and  brief  as  it  could  be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  conclusions, 
which,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  as  practical  as  they  are  important  to  the 
pursuit  of  mining  in  this  region. 

The  miner,  it  is  true,  deals  principally  in  bard  knocks  or  physics,  but 
not  entirely  in  physical  problems.  The  moment  he  begins  to  read  his 
book  in  its  most  practical  part,  to  question  concerning  the  contents  of 
veins : — "  Where  is  the  gold  f'  "  Whither  do  its  flakes,  sheets,  and  chim- 
neys extend  f "  "Where  did  it  come  from!''  and  "What  minerals  is  it 
associated  with!" — he  leaves  physics  and  goes  into  the  chemistry  of 
nature.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of 
the  seam-diggings  without  some  idea  of  vein-geology  in  its  purely  chem- 
ical phase,  1  have  applied  to  the  subject  the  best  lights  extant,  derived 
from  concurrent  observations  of  others,  with  Inyself^  in  this  field  of 
practical  science. 

• 

VEIN-SYSTEMS,  THEIR  OBIGIN  AND  RELATIONS. 

Structure  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  related  to  mineral-belts — leading  feat- 
ures.— ^There  are  three  summits  instead  of  two  in  the  region  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  American. 

The  great  snowy  belt,  so  prominently  visible  from  the  capital  and 
from  the  valley  opposite  Georgetown  divide,  as  the  dominant  snow-field 

*Thi8  chapter  remains  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowman,  and  rests  upon  bis  authority. 
It  is  worthy  of  attention  as  an  intelligent  and  skillfnl  attempt  at  a  much-needed 
comprehensiTe  generalization. — B.  W.  B. 
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of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  this  latitude,  and  of  which  TelPs  Monntain  Is 
the  most  prominent  colmination,  lies  in  the  third  or  western  sammit<. 
It  is  in  this  and  in  the  adjacent  central  sammit  that  the  abandant 
water-supplies  are  stored  until  late  summer  in  the  form  of  perpetnal 
snow,  which  are  utilized  by  the  California  Water  Gompany. 

The  third  or  western  summit  starts  out,  like  the  eastern  summit,  of 
which  Job's  Peak  is  the  calminating  point,  in  the  form  of  a  spur;  yet 
opposite  a  portion  of  Lake  Tahoe  it  is  the  highest  of  the  three  ranges. 
It  is  visible  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tahoe  on  its  eastern  slope  as 
the  highest  summit  range,  carrying  the  largest  amount  of  snow  any- 
where visible  from  the  lake.  It  is  clothed  in  white  the  summer  through, 
and  therein  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  this,  the  noblest 
of  mountain  lakes  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  two  eastern  summits  are  granitic.  The  western,  or  TelPs  Monnt- 
ain range,  sometimes  called  the  Gonness  range,  contains  beds  of  gneiss, 
formed  of  the  component  materials  of  granite  in  a  rudely-stratified 
form. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  range  continues  to  the  north,  as  already  remarked, 
in  two  different  directions — northward  in  the  Warner  range  and  the 
Cascade  or  the  Blue  (f )  Mountains  of  Oregon ;  northwestwardly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lassen  and  Shasta  Buttes.  The  latter  are  close  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  area  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Trinity  and 
Scott  Mountains. 

This  continuation  of  the  gold-bearing  slate  formation  is  seen  to  extend 
to  the  coast,  not  far  from  the  Oregon  boundary,  in  one  grand,  swelling 
dome,  gentler  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  terminating  toward  the 
north  at  Bald  Mountain,  2,800  feet  high,  in  the  rear  of  Port  Orford. 

Both  of  these  last- named  ranges,  as  well  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  united 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  contain  cores  of  granite,  viz :  the  Warner  range,  just 
west  of  Alkali  Lake,  in  Surprise  Valley,  (visited  by  me  in  1863,)  and  the 
Middle  Age  or  Secondary  coast-range  of  the  Trinity,  referred  to  above, 
in  the  divide  between  Cottonwood  Greek,  Shasta,  and  Trinity  Biver, 
(visited  in  1871,)  and  further  northward  into  Oregon,  in  spotd.* 

It  is  to  the  southward  of  Georgetown  divide,  and  far  south  of  the 
middle  of  their  geographical  extent,  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  culminates. 
At  a  point  dear  Owen's  Lake,  opposite  Tulare  Lake,  the  northerly- 
trending  mountains  of  the  plateau  of  Nevada  culminate  in  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  northwesterly^trending  Sierra  Nevada  range  eli- 
minates in  Fisherman's  Peak.t 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  axes,  or  efforts,  of  uplift  developed  the 
forms  represented  in  the  diagram. 

Simply  two  different  axes  of  uplift,  at  an  angle  of  4:(P  to  each  other, 
and  each  having  its  parallels  to  the  dominant  wave  or  crest ;  into  this, 
it  becomes  evident,  from  a  glance  at  the  diagram,  all  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  North  American  GorderiUera  resolve  them- 
selves.   In  examining  the  geology  of  any  portion,  therefore,  it  will  be 

*  8o  reported  to  me  at  Port  Orford,  in  1873.  by  an  intelligent  prospector  and  graTel- 
miner,  who  bad  explored  tbe  entire  region  ortbe  aorifsrous  ooast-gravela  of  the  Coast 
jange  of  Oregon,  (Mr.  Potts.) 

f  So  named,  by  the  party  that  first  ascended  it,  in  honor  of  a  fisherman,  who  fished 
for  fame  by  naming  the  biggest  mountain  in  Ameriea  after  himself,  and  locating  it  at 
Mount  Whitney,  six  miles  from  Fisherman's  Peak.  Vide  account  of  King's  ascent  of 
Mount  Whitney,  supposing  it  to  be  Fisherman's  Peak,  by  J.  D.  Hague,  in  toe  Overland 
Monthly  of  October,  1873 ;  and  of  an  ascent  of  the  same  mountain  by  W.  A.  Goodyear, 
the  occidental  discoverer  of  this  error,  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1873,  copied  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences,  October,  1873.  See,  idso.  King's 
explanation,  attributing  the  error  in  the  "  Central  Map"  to  local  attractioui  iu  Mount- 
aineering, 1873. 
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only  necessary  for  ns  first  to  identify  clearly  the  older  axes  of  the  two. 
The  mapping  and  sectionizing  of  the  flanking  sedimentary  deposits, 
entered  upon  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  its 
related  groups,  may  then  become  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

The  northerly  trends  of  the  plateau  of  Nevada  bad  the  effect  to  inter- 
rapt  the  coarse  and  deflect  the  uplift  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  At  the  point  of  interraption  and  deflection,  (G,)  the  effort 
disclosed  in  the  uplitt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  appears  to  have  spent  its 
forces  in  attaining  the  highest  culmination  of  the  range. 

A  valley  was  formed  on  the  California  side  of  the  range,  opening 
northward,  like  those  of  Eel  and  Salinas  Rivers — ^as  if 
it  were  intended  to  connect  with  the  Klamath.  (Note 
the  striking  identity  of  the  axis  of  the  Klamath  and 
San  Joaquin  Bivers,  on  the  map.)  Bat  the  Siskiyoa 
Mountains,  near  Weaverville,  developed  a  spur  (A  B) 
to  seaward,  in  sympathy  with  the  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco  arm  of  granite  bending  around  from  tfie  Te- 
jon.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  very 
peculiar  topography  of  the  great  valley  of  California. 
The  date  of  their  uplift  was  Tertiary. 

The  extensive  volcanic  plateau,  east  of  Shasta  and 
Lessen  Peaks,  extending  to  Goose  Lake — the  Modoc 
country — scarcely  explored  before  the  late  Modoc  war, 
represented  by  the  letters  A,  E,  F,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  separately-occurring  forces 
of  uplift  affected  that  inter-montane  area.    The  older  j^^s  of  npiift  in 
or  northwesterly,  axis  was  that  of  the  Sierra,  the  date        California. 
Cretaceous ;  the  newer  or  northerly,  that  of  the  Cas- 
cades, the  date  Tertiary  in  part,  being  also  the  date  of  origin  of  the 
Modoc  plateau. 

The  Bernardino  Sierra,  continuing  westerly  from  D  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  is  of  granite.  (See  Blake's  reconnais- 
sance, containing  a  geological  map  of  the  Tejon  region.)  It  is  flanked 
by  newer  sedimentary  deposits,  forming  the  coast  mountains  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Trinity  granite  mount- 
ains have  their  continuations  to  the  southward  in  the  newer  sedimentary 
rocks  forming  the  coast  mountains  extending  from  Trinity  Biver  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  northerly  trending  mountains  of  !Nevada  were,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  their  fossils,  uplifted  in  the  earlier  Mesozoic,  (or  S^ndary 
Time,)  the  Sien-a  !N^evada  later  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  coast  ranges 
still  later  in  the  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary. 

From  this  orderof  succession  we  receive  the  suggestion  that  the  two 
different  axes  had  certain  of  their  parallels  of  a  widely-different  age, 
pointing  to  identical  causes  that  operated  intermittently  throughout 
many  geological  periods.  These  older  and  newer  parallels  or  groups 
can  be  very  easily  distinguished : 

1.  By  their  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  continental  core. 

2.  By  their  lithological  composition. 

3.  Still  more  certainly  and  easily  by  their  fossiliferous  contents. 

Vein-^ystema  of  the  Sierra  Ifevadon^formatian  and  strike. — ^The  geog- 
raphy of  the  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated granites,  with  the  relative  position  of  the  axes  of  elevation  and 
depression  bounding  them  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  actual  position 
of  the  veins  in  this  remarkable  golden  basin  of  the  Mesozoic  Sea,  which 
is  now  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  instrumentically  located| 
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plotted,  and  presented  to  a  vision  nndimmed  by  any  fogs  of  hypothesis, 
aa  in  the  accompanying  map,  gives  us  the  first  definite  idea  of  the  geo- 
logical relations  of  our  famous  gold-mines. 

The  slat^  and  granite  areas  are  given  as  approximately  located  by 
the  State  geological  survey.  The  veins  are  given  as  located  by  surveys 
of  the  United  States  mineral  deputies. 

A  zone  of  complete  flexure  and  breakage  of  the  auriferous  slates,  dis- 
played iu  the  mother  lode  and  its  continuations,  is  shown  by  the  map 
to  be  as  near  as  can  be  midway  between  the  axis  of  greatest  ni>lift  of 
the  main  or  central  summit  and  the  axis  of  greatest  depression,  which 
is  evinced  in  the  drainage-bed  of  Sacramento  Valley — Sacramento  River 
itself. 

On  plotting  the  veins  in  their  true  geographical  position  to  the  mother 
lode  south,  and  to  the  Nevada  County  and  Sierra  County  quartz-lodes 
north  of  the  Amador  mine,  we  see,  besides  the  general  connection  and 
relationship  of  worked  veins,  a  forking  of  the  vein-system,  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  direction  of  the  veins  as  well  as  in  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  vein-regions  where  the  veins  have  proved  rich  enough  to  be 
worked. 

The  figures  on  the  map  designate  mines,  which  are  similarly  num- 
bered in  the  printed  reference  list. 

As  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  itself  continues  to  the  northward  in  two 
different  directions,  (northward  in  the  Warner  range  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, of  Oregon,  and  northwestward  in  the  Lassen  and  Shasta  Bntte 
culminations,)  the  forking  of  the  vein-belt  and  predominating  directions 
of  the  veins  themselves,  as  here  developed,  are  not  otherwise  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  axes  of  uplift  that  caused  the  fissures 
in  the  auriferoas  slate  formation. 

The  diagram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  was  constructed  by  lay- 
ing some  tracing-paper  over  the  map,  and  drawing  on  it  outlines,  which 
included  all  of  the  veins  that  are  plotted.  By  cutting  this  out  and  lay- 
ing it  over  that,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  nearly  every  vein  I  have  located, 
including  every  vein-mine  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  space,  for 
which  a  United  States  mineral  survey  and  patent  were,  up  to  the  date 
of  plotting,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor-gene- 
ral at  San  Francisco. 

The  strike  of  the  slates  is,  in  the  main,  represented  by  the  general 
direction  of  the  two  formations  printed  black  or  shaded,  viz :  north  40^ 
west.  Both  in  the  map  and  in  the  small  diagram  in  the  right,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  veins  keeping  company  with  the  *'  mother  lode"  in  the 
same  general  direction  is  ms^e  apparent.  Several  of  the  characteristic 
variations  in  direction  are  repeated  in  the  little  diagram,  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  probable  dynamical  cause  or  causes.'  The  strike  of  the 
slates  of  course  implies  merely  the  bending  and  corrugation  of  the  sedi- 
ments at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  pressure  that  caused  the  principal 
uplift,  the  axis  of  which  is  seen  to  be  parallel.  That  fissures  were  caused 
in  the  last  stages  of  this  bending  is  positively  established.  The  par- 
ticular process  by  which  the  metamorphic  belts,  seam-belts,  quartz-rib- 
bons, and  the  great  qu^^rtz- veins,  like  the  mother  lode,  in  the  strike  of 
the  slates,  were  first  formed  and  then  filled,  solidified,  or  decomposed  as 
we  see  them,  may  be  regarded  partly  as  the  mechanical  result  of  different 
degrees  of  continuousness  of  fracture,  depending  perhaps  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  slate  formation  or  their  position  relative  to  the  bottom 
or  top  of  the  plication  iu  which  they  occur. 

The  age  or  origin  of  all  these  different  systems  of  fissures  cannot  have 
been  precisely  the  same.    The  dynamical  cause  of  one  series  was  not 
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the  same  as  that  of  another  series.  In  general  those  parallel  to  each 
other  were  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  age  was  that  of  the  related 
axes  of  uplift.  So  that  even  modern  fissures  may  be  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  ancient  rocks. 

The  filling  of  the  fissures  with  a  variety  of  minerals,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  veins,  was  a  different  matter  entirely,  belonging  distinctly  to 
another,  a  succeeding,  period  and  in  different  systems  varies  accord- 
ingly. Probably  the  time  will  come  when  the  observations  of  miners 
touching  the  different  contents  of  cross- veins,  and  of  geologists  touching 
the  order  of  uplift — the  longitudinal  fractures,  the  twists  and  the  trans- 
verse fractures  of  the  slates,  as  they  were  experienced  in  different  por- 
tions of  this  Mesozoic  basin  since  it  became  dry  land — ^may  make  out 
clearly  the  priority  and  exact  relations  of  the  several  systems. 

The  longitudinal  fractures  represented  by  the  mother  lode  were  prob- 
ably the  oldest,  telling  the  story  of  the  uplift  of  the  Sierra.  The  twist 
and  transverse  fractures  which  evince  a  relationship  either  to  the  north- 
erly or  northwesterly  trends  of  the  Sierra  will  have  to  be  studied  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  volcanic  peaks,  the  uplift  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  slope  base-metal 
ranges,  in  couDection  with  that  of  the  plateau  mountains  of  Kevada.  * 

The  totals  below  show  about  the  proportion  of  veins  .occurring  in  each 
system  described,  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  system  No.  5.  That 
might  be  subdivided,  as  it  represents  double  the  sweep  of  horizon  of 
either  of  the  other  systems,  including  the  veins  intermediate  between 
the  others  in  course,  both  the  northeasterly  and  the  northwesterly 
twist  fractures. 

1.  Northwesterly  fractures  or  veins  within  15°  of  the  general  trend  of 
the  Sierra,  (north  16°  west  to  north  45°  west;  average,  north  S(P  west,) 
embracing  a  sweep  of  30°,  (mother  lode  system  :)  2,*  Potts;  5,  Kelsey; 
7,  Arbeua;  8,  Gray  Eagle ;  15,  Northern  Light ;  21,  Salathiel ;  35,  Galena; 
36,  Sebastopol ;  47,  Penon  Blanco ;  49,  Greenwood ;  52,  Oueida ;  62,  Key- 
stone; ^,  Spring  Hill  and  Geneva;  87,  Newtown;  88,  S.  Bright;  89, 
Saint  Lawrence;  90,  Cederberg;  114,  Eocky  Bend;  126,  Gover;  130, 
Tecumseh;  136,  Wisconsin;  172,  Union;  194,  Eureka;  201,  Oopp;  202, 
Secret  Canon ;  212,  El  Dorado;  214,  Coyote  Hill ;  215,  Talsig ;  217,  Green- 
wood  ;  233,  Cosumnes:  243,  Last  Chance;  260,  Marietta;  289,  Empire; 
292,  Sulphuret ;  294,  Mahony— total,  35. 

2.  Northwesterly  transverse  fractures  or  veins  within  15°  of  a  right 
angle  to  the  trend  of  the  Sierra,  (north  45^  east  to  north  75^  east; 
average,  north  60^  east :)  14,  Kelly ;  22,  Rising  Sun ;  50,  Spring  Hill ; 
97,  Norambaqua ;  193,  Eclipse ;.  199,  Keystone ;  209,  Chauleur ;  315,  Old 
Pioneer — total,  8. 

3.  Northerly  fractures  or  veins  within  15°  of  a  northerly  trend,  (north  " 
160  ^est  to  north  16^  east,)  embracing  a  sweep  of  30o,  (Grass  Valley 
or  Virginia  system  :)  22,  Norridgewock ;  30,  Spring  Valley ;  31,  Venus ; 
32,  Stanton  &  Allison ;  34,  Auroral  Star ;  44,  Bough  and  Beady  ;  65, 
Original  Amador;  73,  Dry  Company;  74,  Stanislaus;  80,  Hancock  & 
Tibbetts;  112,  Nisbet;  115,  Lone  Jack:  120;Sliger;  134,  Everlasting ; 
173,  Poorman;  182,  Carson;  184,  Wolverine;  195,  Confidence;  198,  Yellow 
Jacket;  203,  N.  Conlidente;  211,  Shores;  233,  Cosumnes;  240,  Plymouth 
Bock ;  277,  Fort  Yuma;  305,  B.  B.  Hill ;  319,  Uncle  Sam— total,  26. 

4.  Northerly  transverse  fractares  or  veins  within  15^  of  a  right  angle 
to  the  northerly  trending  axes  of  uplift,  (north  76^  east  to  south  75^ 

*  The  numbers  prefaced  to  these  titles  are  the  nambers  of  the  United  States  patents 
taken  or  applied  for,  after  due  sarvey,  by  whioh,  among  other  things,  the  course  of 
the  lode  is  defined. 
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east,)  embracing  a  sweep  of  3(P:  3  and  4,  Oaks,  Eeese  &  Jones;  39, 
Epperson;  54,  State  Ledge;  81,  Union;  132,  Tyson;  191,  Keystone; 
226,  Wet  Gulch ;  238,  Ophir ;  298,  Hancock  &  Watson— total,  10. 

6.  Twist  fractures  or  veins  running  from  north  16°  east  to  north  45^ 
east  (30^)  and  north  45^  west  to  north  75^  west,  (30<^,)  making,  in  all,  a 
horizon  of  60^,  or  as  much  as  Nos.  1  and  3  together,  the  veins  of  which 
are  neither  parallel  nor  transverse  to  either  of  the  principal  axes  of  up- 
lift :  9,  Schofleld ;  45,  Eureka ;  84,  Enterprise ;  98,  l^ew  York  Hill ;  115, 
Moorebouse;  124,  Banghart ;  128,  Calaveras ;  131,  Bobby  Bums;  138, 
Independent ;  165,  Lucan ;  175,  Stickle ;  189,  St.  John ;  294,  Batcher 
Boy ;  208,  C.  Baker;  210,  Waters;  219,  Green,  Walter;  233,  Gosamnes; 
249,  Boree;  251,  Croesns;  303,  Mammoth;  320,  Doctor  Hill— totals  22. 

VEINSYSTEMS,  THEIB  CONTENTS  AND  PARALLELISMS. 

Having  shown  the  geographical  position  and  relations  and  the  geo- 
logical origin  of  these  vein-fissures  in  the  auriferous  slates,  it  will  be  in 
order  now  briefly  to  consider  how  far  these,  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  origin,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  their  contents. 

There  are,  at  least,  lour  well-defined  parallel  mineral-belts,  mnoing 
in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  represented  in  the  veins  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  yielding,  respectively,  copper,  gold,  base  metals,  and 
silver. 

Beginning  at  the  sea-coast  and  including,  with  those  of  the  Siena 
Nevada  the  entire  series,  the  order  is  as  follows : 

Con^leran  ntineraUheKts. 


System. 


1.  Coast  ranji^ 

S.  Sac  and  San  Joaquin  Valley 
3.  Sierra  Nevada : 

(a)  Foot-hills 

(b)  Mid  slope 

(e)  Eastern  slope 

(d)  Eastern  slope 


4.  Basin  of  Mexico,  Arizona, 

Eastern  Nevada.  Idaho. 

5.  Now  Mexico,  XJtan,  Western 

Montana. 

6.  New  Mexico,  Colorado!,  Wyo- 

ming, Montana. 


Minerals. 


Qaicksilver,  tin,  chromic  iron 

firowncoa) 

Copper 

Gola  mineralised  by  snlphnr  and  iron,  the 
system  extending  throng  to  Western 
Mexico. 

Copper  and  lead 

Silver,  with  very  little  base  metal,  fre- 
quently wholly  or  partly  inclosed  in  \ol- 
canio  rock,  catting  tbrongh  voloaaio 
dikes. 

Silver,  associated  with  base  metals 

EiOcky  Mountain  argentfferons  galena 

Bock  Monntain  gold,  with  base  metaU . . . . 


Period  of  fncUtre  and 
depooit. 


Tertiary. 

Tertiary  and  'Post-Ter- 
tiary. 
Oldest  Cretaceous. 
CretaceouB. 


Cretaceous  In  part. 

Tertiary. 


Devonian  rocks. 

Mesozoic  and  Paleosoio 
rooks. 
Do. 


The  parallelism  of  these  belts  is  clearly  referable  to  the  Btnietnral 
features  of  the  country.  It  is  related  not  merely  to  the  mountain 
ranges,  but  to  the  succeeding  formations  of  different  ages,  which  in 
those  ranges  were  uplifted. 

From  the  Silurian  to  the  Post-Tertiary,  the  gradual  land-making  to 
the  westward,  and  the  insular  spots  so  far  as  recognized,  all  reproduce 
the  same  remarkable  unity  of  parallelisms  in  which  we  find  our  gold 
and  silver  veins  are  concerned.  In  crossing  the  country  from  west  to 
east,  we  traverse  a  whole  series  of  formations,  while  by  following  roads 
parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges,  we  may  travel  continuously  upon  the 
outcrops  of  the  same  age  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more. 
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The  grand  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  Cordillera  of  North  and  Sonth 
America  is  continued  into  Asia,  where  it  had  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
to  do — in  its  direct  continuation  as  well  as  in  parallel  uplifts — ^in  shap- 
ing that  continent,  bearing  upon  its  flanks  everywhere  formations  pro- 
ducing gold  and  silver,  and,  furthermore,  that  this  is  the  identical  axis 
which,  passing  around  the  world,  divides  it  into  one  hemisphere  nearly 
all  land  and  another  nearly  all  water,  leads  the  miner  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  once  into  the  study  of  the  profoundest  cosmical  problems. 
And  if  he  could  read  unerringly,  from  the  contents  of  the  veins,  the 
simple  original  cause  of  this  line  of  fractures,  he  might  contribute  as 
effectively  toward  a  solution  of  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  space 
as  did  the  miners  of  the  Erzgebirge,  who  founded  the  science  of  geology, 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  time. 

Periods  of  deposit — ^Two  periods  of  vein-deposit — ^in  general  accom- 
panied by  the  ejection  of  igneous  rocks,  affording  the  conditions  of  sol- 
fataric  action  favorable  to  metalliferous  deposit — are  promulgated  by 
Clarence  King,  to  wit,  the  "Late  Jurassic''  and  Tertiary. 

The  Cretaceous  age  of  the  principal  gold-veins  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  definitely  limited  and  fixed.  The  rocks  being  Juras- 
sic, (next  preceding  in  age,)  theTei^tiary  (the  next  following  formation) 
furnishes  us  with  concentrated  auriferous  gravels  that  originated  from 
the  denudation  of  the  veins  in  question,  the  intervening  period  being 
the  Cretaceous.. 

The  age  of  the  fissures  in  question  is  always  the  ^ame  as  the  axis  of 
uplift  or  fracture.  See,  beside,  structure  of  the  Sierra,  under  Vein-sys- 
tems ;  also.  Stratigraphy,  further  on. 

The  accompanying  Tabular  exhibit  of  veim  ar^  mining  shows  that 
one  series,  or  half  of  the  mother  lode  system  of  veins,  is  older  than  the 
other.  (See  Pine  Tree.)  And  under  Mineral  contents  of  veinSj  further 
on,  will  be  found  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  companion  talcoae 
veins  and  seam-belts  belonging  to  the  same  general  system  are  more 
recent  than  the  mother  lode. 

The  copper-zone  veins  of  the  foot-hills,  if  not  older  than  the  great  cen- 
tral vein-system  of  the  western  slope,-  occur  at  least  in  a  zone  of  older 
(Triassic)  rocks. 

The  Tertiary  age  of  the  Comstock  system  of  veins,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  accompanying  eruptive 
rocks  are  Tertiary.  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  whether  their  synchronous 
occurrence  with,  or  relations  to,  the  Pliocene  lavas  of  the  Sierra,  or  any 
other  determined  formation,  have  ever  been  made  out.  Bichthofen's 
determinations  of  the  age  of  .the  "propyllites''  and  "rhyolites"  have 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Blake  to  be  as  hyx)othetical  as  the  new  names  he 
gives  these  rocks  are  unnecessary  and  confusing. 

These  veins  are  evidently  not  newer  than  the  Tertiary;  nor  can  they 
be  older  than  the  Cretaceous,  to  which  period  those  fractures  on  the 
eastern  slope  that  are  related  to  the  main  or  northwesterly  axis  of  the 
Sierra  must  be  referred.  This  embraces  apparently  several  of  the  base- 
metal  mines,  the  Santa  Maria  and  Exch^uer,  in  the  Talmlar  exhibit. 

The  northerly  trending  axes  and  vein-fissures  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
generally,  whether  on  the  eastern  or  western  slope,  would  appear  to  be 
newer  than  the  northwesterly  trends,  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  From 
the  fact  that  the  northerly  trending  uplifts,  of  which  the  Cascade  range 
in  Oregon  is  the  continuation,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  belong  to  the  Tertiary ;  the  Cascades  at  the  Didles  being  Miocene^ 
2.  That  they  intersect  volcanic  dikes  which  are..Tertiary.  3.  The  north- 
westerly trends  are  undoubtedly  Cretaceous. 
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The  age  of  the  transverse  fissnres  of  axial  system  No.  2  above  may  be 
the  «ame  hs  that  of  No.  1,  ^^  Cretaceous,"  for  the  reason  that  the  uplift  of 
the  Sierra  was  uneven,  being  15,000  at  Fisherman's  Peak,  and  only 
6,000  at  Beckworth's  Pass.  Transverse  or  twist  ihictures  must  neces- 
sarily occur  under  such  conditions  in  a  longitudinal  dome  not  evenly 
raised  at  its  extremities  by  the  lateral  pressure.  And  a  similar  state  of 
things  might  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  northerly  transverse 
Iractures,  No.  4.  But  better  evidence  is  dersirable  in  regard  to  the  age 
of  both  these  and  the  twist  fractures,  No.  5.  The  mineral  contents  and 
and  intersections  with  other  systems  or  with  dikes,  may  hereafter  fur- 
nish better  means  of  determining  them. 

Fisaure-systemSy  us  typified  by  districts  or  by  general  cause  of  origin. — ^I 
need  not  repeat  here  the  geological  characteristics  of  mines  presented 
in  the  tabular  exhibit ;  but  an  armngement  according  to  the  contents 
and  yield  of  mines  typified  by  well-known  districts  will  help  out  system- 
atization  by  comparison.  We  may  designate  the  vein-systems  accord- 
ing to  districts ;  or,  as  related  to  strike^  regardless  of  age  or  contents, 
pointing  to  identical  continued,  or  rather  repeated,  dynamical  causes  of 
origin,  thus: 

1.  Northwesterly  strike :  (1.)  Mother  lode  system — (a)  in  the  southern 
counties^  (b)  at  Grass  Valley;  (c)  accompanying  tsdcose  series.  (2) 
Base  metal  system  of  the  foot-hills. 

2.  Western  slope,  cross-fractures  generally :  Eureka  and  Sierra  Buttes 
systems.  » 

3.  Northerly  strike:  (a)  Gomstocklode  system ;  (&)  on  western  slope; 
(c)  eastern  slope,  base  metal — cla498ifying  the  subordinate  transverse  and 
related  twist  fractures  as  belooging  to  the  m^in  system  in  connection 
with  which  underground  testimony  may  prove  that  they  arose. 

Points  applying  to  Oeorgetown  divide. — While  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  said  or  tabulated  relating  to  vein-systems  or  mining  not  upon 
Georgetown  divide  thus  far  finds  its  application  on  Georgetown  divide, 
(as  represented  in  the  detailed  description  of  mines  in  the  Georgetown 
report,)  there  are  several  points  to  which  local  attention  ought  to  be 
specially  directed : 

1.  The  descriptions  of  the  Quartz  Hill,  Saint  Lawrence,  Taylor,  and 
Sliger  veins,  compared  with  those  of  the  mother  lode  and  Grass  Valley 
veins  of  a  northerly  or  northwesterly  strike,  show  that  the  great  fissure- 
zone  of  the  Sierra  is  continuously  represented  in  all  its  geological  char- 
acteristics, accompanied  by  wealth  in  gold. 

2.  The  related  talcose-vein  series  on  Georgetown  divide  accompanies 
the  mother  lode  through  the  southern  mines.  The  phenomena  of  the 
seam-diggings  are  associated,  however,  not  with  the  mother  lode  alone, 
but  also  other  veins  of  the  mother  lode  system.  Belonging,  as  remarked,  - 
in  part  at  least,  to  a  later  period  than  the  mother  lode  system,  they  are 
due  to  the  chemical  conditions  described  under  Mineral  contents  of 
veins,  further  on. 

3.  Lenticular  masses,  or  chimneys  of  quartz,  often  having  a  feather- 
edge,  are  characteristic  of  the  best  mines  worked  on  either  slope  of  the 
Sierra.  In  fissure-veins  the  fissure  always  continues,  while  the  pay  and 
even  the  quartz  may  pinch  out  or  develope  fantastic  forms  and  strange 
affinities  especially  in  the  hanging'-wall  of  the  country-rock.  Both  the 
quartz  and  the  pay  are  as  likely  to  be  repeated  in  adjacent  chimneys  in 
the  same  fissure  prolifically  a^  to  yield,  within  certain  limits,  as  though 
there  were  no  ore-bodies  nor  chimneys  of  quartz,  and  the  pay  were  only 
found  in  sheets  resembling  veins  of  coal.  These  things  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  fissure- vein  deposits. 
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• 

While  spaces  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  however,  upon  the  mother  lode, 
or  any  other  vein,  may  be  found  rich,  or  iu  the  form  of  chimneys  or  len- 
ticalar  masses,  yielding  rich  pay,  the  extensions  beyond  are  generally 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  poor  for  a  short  distance. 

4.  The  tabular  exhibit  affords  proof  of  something  like  a  general  rule, 
that  the  quartz  widens  and  also  increases  in  richness  in  depth.  There 
are  exceptions  3  but  the  results  of  experiences,  cited  from  so  many  locali- 
ties, cannot  be  resisted.  In  a  majority  of  instances  noted  the  pay-chim- 
neys dip  north. 

5.  Parallel  veins  adjacent  to  rich  depositsaare  usually  comparatively 
barren,  even  if  nniting  into  the  same  vein  in  depth.  Instances  where 
veins  of  the  character  of  the  seam-diggings  unite  with  some  main  quartz- 
vein  adjacent  in  depth  are  not  infrequent  in  the  tabular  exhibit. 

The  importance  of  any  given  belt  as  an  ore-channel  in  depth  can  only 
be  inferred  irom  these  concomitant  indications,  taken  along  with  the 
yield  of  the  seams.  N^ever  is  the  insignificant  quantity  of  quartz  in 
place  conclusive  as  against  the  existence  of  gold-deposits  belonging  to 
what  might  once  have  been  perhaps  a  well-defined  vein.  (See  various 
talcose  slate  and  seam-diggings  in  the  tabular  exhibit  and  under  Con- 
tents of  veins.) 

THE  COITNTRY-EOCK,  OB  MATEIX. 

OeograpMcal  outlines  and  relations  of  the  auriferous  slateformation  of 
the  tcestern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. — I  have  now  pointed  out  the  posi- 
tion and  the  relations  of  all  the  notable  veins  and  seam-belts,  and  delin- 
eated the  character  of  the  deposits  developed  by  mining.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  miner  operates  in  seeking  gold  in  veins  would  be 
very  imperfectly  stated  without  some  account  of  the  country-rock,  in 
-which  these  veins  are  distributed,  and  in  which  they  apparently  origin- 
ated. The  geography  and  relations  to  neighboring  formations  of  the 
world-famed  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  should  have  been 
determined,  or  become  the  property  of  the  public,  in  outline  at  least, 
a  great  many  years  ago.* 

Historical  position  of  the  slates — three  ages. — ^While  the  slates  in  the 
longitudinally  central  or  vein-bearing  portions  of  the  Sierra  are  accom- 
panied by  Jurassic  fossils^  (as  in  Mariposa  County,)  the  siliceous  strata 
developed  near  the  summit  (as  at  Bedding  Soda  Springs)  have  an  evi- 
dent relationship  in  their  strike  to  the  older  triassic  and  permocarbon- 
iferons  rocks  found  fossiliferous  and  also  gold-bearing  in  Plumas  County. 

Other  fossils  of  the  period  next  preceding  the  Jurassic  have  been 
found,  in  the  form  of  impressions  on  the  surface  of  the  slates,  at  several 
localities  in  the  region  embraced  in  the  map  of  Georgetown  divide. 

I  refer  to  the  Triassic  fossils  found  at  Coloma,  on  Placerville  divide, 
and  contributed  by  John  Conness  to  Doctor  Trask,  (goniatites ;)  also 
fossils  found  at  a  point  two  miles  west  of  Spanish  Flat,  on  Georgetown 
divide,  by  Gorham  Blake,  (viz,  of  a  cephalopod  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  belemnite  found  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  a  gonia- 

J  I  -  ■ -  I  I        -  -       -  -  -■    ^^   -    -  rr  -    ■- 

*  Published  Sources. — ^P.  T.  TysoD,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War^  in  1849, 
described  the  principal  lithological  characteristics  and  the  physical  jelief  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  William  P.  Blake  and  others,  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  reports  dating  down  to 
1863,  and  the  members  of  the  geological  snrvey  of  California  since  1860,  besides  vari- 
ous travelers  and  contribntors  to  the  United  States  records  of  mining  statistics,  and  to 
the  jonrnals  of  the  day,  have  contributed  to  the  general  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
The  State  of  California  has  appropriated  over  $^&0,000  for  the  publication  of  such 
information  lying  at  the  foundation  of  her  peculiar  industries.  After  twelve  years  of 
patience  with  the  administration  of  this  work,  no  geological  map  nor  systematic  me- 
moir of  the  geology  of  any  portion  of  the  State  having  appeared  in  that  time,  the 
legislature  of  1872^^^74  discontinued  the  appropriation. 

H.  Ex.  177 29 
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tite,  foand  also  in  the  Hamboldt  Mountains  of  Bfevada.)  Whitney,  in 
Tolume  1,  Oeology  of  California,  sets  this  formation  down  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  Upper  Trias  beds  of  Hallstadt  and  St.  Gassian  in  the  Alps. 

Near  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra,  in  Butte  County,  there  are  still 
older  rocks  than  the  Triassic  I  refer  to  those  containing  the  Carbonif- 
erous fossils  foand  at  Pence's  ranch,  near  the  foot  of  I^ble  Mountain. 
Not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  in  Plumas  County,  there  are 
found  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  same  remote  age. 

If  the  strike  of  the  slates,  then,  associated  with  localities  definitely 
located  as  to  their  geological  position,  by  fossils,  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  at  the  base  and  summit  of  the  range,  re- 
spectively, on  Georgetown  divide,  it  would  appear  that  there  ajne  older 
rocks  than  the  central  zone  of  gold-bearing  slates^  both  at  the  base  and  the 
summit — the  eastern  and  western  margins  of  the  ancient  basin  in  which 
were  formed  the  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  Bedding  Soda  Springs,  at  the  head  of  Forest 
Hill  divide,  are  strikingly  different  in  appearance  &om  the  slates  occupy- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  westward  of  Uiem. 
They  are  white,  highly  siliceous,  and  crystalline  in  their  character. 
These  characteristics  are  observable  in  a  less  marked  degree  on  George- 
town divide,  where  thinly-bedded  series  of  the  same  character  of  rocks 
are  found  in  the  TelPs  Mountain  range,  interstratified  with  g^eissoid 
rocks  and  mica  slates,  showing  a  close  relationship  in  their  lithological 
character  to  the  granites  themselves.  J.  E.  Clayton  confirms  me  in 
having  observed  a  similar  series  of  (probably  ancient)  crystalline  rocks, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  on  its  western  slope ;  and  he  further 
states  that  their  lithological  character  suggests  to  him  their  possible 
identity  with  a  series  of  rocks  found  by  him  across  the  mountains,  on 
the  Nevada  side,  at  Silver  Peak,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossils  of 
Silurian  age. 

Pilot  Hill,  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  granites  to  the  west  of  the 
auriferous-slate  formation,  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  crystalline  rock, 
difiering  entirely  from  anything  found  anywhere  near  the  center  of  the 
geological  basin  of  slates. 

Concerning  the  geological  age  of  these  rocks  of  the  western  slope,  we 
have,  then,  two  points  established : 

1.  That  they  are  situated  in  a  granitic  basin,  the  rim  of  which,  on  the 
east  and  west  sides,  is  as  old  as  the  Carboniferous  period;  its  litholog- 
ical relations  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Nevada  never  having 
been  followed  out.  The  rocks  at  both  the  western  and  eastern  rims  are 
crystalline,  and  different  in  character  from  those  in  the  center. 

2.  That  in  it  were  deposited  sediments  which  formed  slate  rocks  of 
the  three  grand  ancient  subdivisions  of  geology,  viz,  the  Carboniferous, 
the  Triassic,  and  the  Jurassic,  distributed  as  follows : 

(a)  Of  the  Carboniferous  period,  the  outcrops  of  which  have  been  iden- 
tified both  near  the  eastern  and  western  rims  of  the  basin. 

(b)  Of  the  main  body  of  auriferous  slates,  composed  of  two  periods, 
viz,  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic,  the  geographical  distribution  of  which, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  fossils  found,  is  mixed ;  so  that  we  must  look 
for  the  present  to  lithology  as  our  only  guide  to  their  historical  posi- 
tion. 

(o)  The  localities,  so  far  as  determined,  belonging  to  the  newest 
period,  (the  Jurassic,)  are  situated  principally  near  the  center  of  the 
basin  ;  and  the  oldest  of  the  two  named  formations,  as  developed  by 
means  of  fossiliferous  evidence  found  on  Georgetown  divide  and  in 
Plumas  County,  at  points  well  toward  the  eastern  rim,  and  also  well 
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toward  tbe  western  rim,  (at  Golom'a,)  nnderlies  the  main  body  of  the 
Jurasdic  slates. 

Under  Physical  geography,  in  the  report  on  Georgetown  divide,  I  have 
described  the  sarface  nndulations  that  are  everywhere  associated  with 
higher  or  lower  degrees  of  metamorphism ;  nnder  Stratigraphy  will  be 
found  the  key  to  the  foldings  of  the  slates  which  took  place  in  the  cen- 
ter and  throughont  the  whole  width  of  the  basin  here  referred  to ;  and 
under  Lithology  will  be  fonnd  facts  famishing  our  only  remaining  clew, 
in  the  absence  of  thorough  paleontological  research,  to  farther  the  de- 
tails concerning  the  age  of  the  auriferous  rocks. 

Descriptions  of  the  fossils  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Paleontologyj 
volumes  1  and  2  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  and  in  connection 
with  Blake's  and  Newberry's  geological  reports  in  the  United  States 
Pacific  Bailroad  Explorations. 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Sierra, — That  the  slate-forming  muds  were  in  gen- 
eral deposited  in  pretty  deep  water  throughout  a  long  period  of  time 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  from  their  consistency  and  from  their 
probable  thickness.  ISo  careful  geological  measurement  of  the  thick- 
ness in  feet  has  ever  been  attempted.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
extreme  simplicity  and  regulsuity  of  the  bedding  of  the  slates  as  indi- 
cated at  the  surface,  along  the  entire  western  slope  of  the  range,  we  should 
find  it  not  difficult  to  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  the  precise  method  of 
granitic  uplift  whereby  the  off-shore  strata  of  mud  became  shaped  into  a 
dome  of  such  unparalleled  sublimity  as  that  witnessed  in  a  profile  sec- 
tion across  the  Sierra  I^evada.  This  dome  presents  to  our  view  an  un- 
broken and  almost  perfect  arc,  over  a  base  of  seventy  miles,  having  an 
altitude  at  the  head  of  Georgetown  divide  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet. 

A  stratigraphical  section  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra,  as  laid 
down  in  profile,  shows  the  position  of  the  gold-bearing  slates  overlying 
the  '^  primitive"  or  Paleozoic  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists  of  the  sum- 
mit belt  in  the  great  dome  of  the  Sierra  to  be  very  far  from  regular,  or 
conformable  to  that  remarkable  vertical  dip  which  is  the  principal  scenic 
aad  mining  feature  of  the  slates,  especially  toward  the  foothills. 

Between  Tell's  Mountain  range  and  the  rich-vein  region  of  the  mother 
lode  and  its  continuation  northward,  there  are,  on  Flacerville  divide, 
many  square  miles — hundreds,  I  might  have  said — of  gneissoid  mica- 
ceous slates,  lying  nearly  horizontal,  or  even  dipping  to  the  westward. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  exception  to  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  rule,  that  of  an  unvarying  easterly  dip  at  a  steep  angle. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  auriferous  slates,  not  a  con- 
tinuous vast  bedding  of  such  astounding  thickness  as  would  be  implied 
in  a  conformable  stratification  with  the  dip  from  base  to  summit,  but 
every  evidence  of  folding,  like  that  which  took  place  in  the  AHeghanies, 
and  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bogers.  While  at  the  eastern  end,  the 
geological  base  of  the  series,  we  find  the  slates  very  plainly  and  very 
naturally  superimposed  upon  siliceous  and  crystalline  schists,  the  gneiss- 
oid strata  referred  to ;  and  these  in  turn  upon  the  foundation  rock  of 
identical  mineralogical  constitution,  the  gi*anitio  core  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

Where  the  dip  of  the  slates  in  the^basin  is  steep,  the  angle  neverthe- 
less varies  greatly.  Sometimes  it  is*  to  the  east,  and  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  off  it  is  to  the  west  again.  The  angle  of  easterly  dip  varies  from 
40O  to  9(P.  In  all  probability  longitudinal  zones,  of  low  angles  and 
high  angles  of  dip,  might  be  traced  for  some  distance  in  the  line  of  the 
strike  of  the  slates. 

In  making  a  cross-section,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  prevailing 
dip  is  to  the  east^  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  eastern  end  of 
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the  slope  is  lifted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  apex  of  each  anticlinal  is 
shoved  away,  in  many  instances,  from  the  main  axis  of  the  Sierra. 

At  Greenwood  and  nnmerons  other  localities  occur  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  in  various  stages  of  metamorphism,  dipping  conformably 
with  the  slates.  This  fact  shows  conclusively  that  the  lamination  of 
the  slate  is  actual  bedding,  and  not  to  be  ascribed  to  cleavage  from 
lateral  pressure. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dip  at  the  bottom  of  El  Dorado  Canon, 
on  Forest  Hill  divide,  1,200  feet  deep,  is  steeper  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top.  Gurves  of  this  character  are  universal  in  all  the  canons 
in  either  slope,  and  are  observable  in  cuts,  shafts,  and  ravines  in  the 
miuing-region,  within  distances  apart  of  10  to  50  feet  vertical,  and  are 
quite  as  perceptible  as  in  the  canons  1,000  feet  deep.  The  convexity  of 
the  curve  in  these  is  frequently  toward  the  west,  however,  as  well  as 
toward  the  east,  as  at  the  Doncaster  mine.  Such  convexity  furnishes 
us  with  a  clew  for  the  study  of  stratigraphic  details,  inasmuch  as  the 
western  convexity  must  generally  belong  to  the  western  half  of  an  anti- 
clinal,  and  the  eastern  convexity  must,  in  like  manner,  belong  to  the 
eastern  half  of  an  anticlinal. 

At  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  Professor  Billiman  recognized  a 
synclinal  or  geological  valley,  in  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  veins  men* 
tioned,  occurring  entirely  conformably  to  tl)at  of  the  slates  in  general 
between  the  New  York  Hill  vein  and  the  Allison  Baoch  vein ;  and  a 
saddle  or  anticlinal  in  the  valley  between  the  veins  of  Cincinnati  Hill 
and  Massachusetts  Hill,  which  is  repeated  below  and  to  the  westward 
of  these  claims  by  the  elevation  of  the  syenitic  mass  in  which  the  No- 
rambagua  occurs — something  like  the  following,  in  a  section  east  and. 
west: 


^^''i^ 
V^'^ 


^sfi 


The  course  and  dip  of  the  Grass  Valley  veins,  he  further  says,  are 
conformable  with  the  rocks,  and  ^*  the  streams  have  in  general  exca- 
vated their  twenty  valleys  in  a  like  conformable  manner.'' 

At  the  Princton  mine,  Mariposa  County,  situated  in  the  center  of 
Bear  Valley,  Mariposa  County — a  valley  trending  northwest  and  south- 
east, parallel  to  the  Sierra — Professor  Blake  also  observcMl  a  strati- 
graphic  section  of  the  auriferous  slates  at  right  angles  to  the  crest  of 
the  Sierra,  namely,  from  the  Bear  Creek  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the 
Mount  Bullion  range  on  the  east.  He  here  recognized  a  plication,  or 
folding,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  anticlinal.  At  the  vein,  which  is  con- 
formable in  strike  and  dip  to  the  slates,  the  latter  are  soft  and  finely 
laminated,  light-colored  or  drab  at  the  surface,  and  black  in  depth,  with 
numerous  intercalations  of  sandy  layers,  passing  into  coarse  grits,  sand- 
stones, or  conglomerates. 

In  both  of  the  bounding  ridges  there  are  only  heavy  metamorphic 
conglomerates.  Magnesian  rocks  accompany  the  vein  in  the  region  of 
the  soft  shales  in  the  valley. 

In  nearly  all  the  high  ridges  on  Georgetown  divide,  enumerated  as 
trending  parallel  to  the  Sierra,  there  is  observed  a  high  degree  of  Hit- 
ceous  metamorphism,  accompanied  either  by  porphyritic  or  crystalline 
rocks;  while  the  intermediate  spaces  consist  of  soft  light  or  dark  shales, 
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showing  zones  of  basic  metamorphism,  and  containing  hydroasmagne- 
sian  minerals. 

Between  Pilot  Hill  and.  the  Little  Sonth  Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork 
there  are  no  outcrops  of  granite,  except  possibly  some  insignificantly 
small  ones.    East  of  that  point  all  is  granite;  slate  is  the  exception. 

The  American  River,  between  Cape  Horn  (above  Colfax)  and  Folsom, 
runs  in  general  along  the  strike  of  the  slates.  It  follows  the  line  of 
their  strike  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then,  tnrning  abruptly,  crosses  the 
strike  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra,  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  only  to  resume  afresh  its  former  course  in  the 
strike  of  slates  in  the  whole  of  the  next  long  reach  of  the  river.  This 
is  characteristic  of  that  portion  of  the  American  River  for  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  by  the  river.  At  Wild  Goose,  the  American 
follows  this  line  of  strike  near  the  junction  of  the  slates  with  the  gran- 
ite, afitbrding  excellent  opportunity  for  a  stratigraphic  section  at  the 
base  of  the  Sierra,  or  the  western  rim  of  our  auriferous  basin.  One 
mile  from  Auburn,  just  before  coming  to  Smith's  house,  on  the  Ameri- 
can River,  on  the  old  road  to  Coloma,  occurs  a  dike  of  fine-grained 
syenite.  Trappean  intrusions  join  the  granite  abruptly,  and  quartz  is 
abundant  in  this  region. 

For  a  similar  section  of  the  slates  near  the  eastern  rim  of  the  basin, 
Teli's  Mountain  range  offers  a  good  exposure.  Here  becomes  evident 
the  grand  fact  that  the  slates  near  the  summit  are  thinly  bedded,  and 
are  in  large  part  carried  away  by  denudation }  for  we  can  see  to  what 
extent  denudation  has  left  the  granite  exposed.  The  dip  at  TelFs  Mount- 
ain is  at  a  very  low  angle  to  the  east. 

On  Placerville  divide  the  granite  of  the  summit  reaches  far  down  the 
slope,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  appears  to  have  followed 
for  some  distance  near  the  northern  rim  of  a  promontory  of  this  rock. 
The  dip  of  the  slates  along  the  South  Fork  of  the  American,  adjacent 
to  the  granite  outcrop,  is,  accordingly,  changed  to  all  angles,  and  nearly 
all  points  of  the  compass,  from  west  to  south  and  east.  In  the  Slate 
Mountain  range,  just  across  the  river  on  Georgetown  divide,  the  dip  is 
southerly  and  westerly.  For  ten  miles  on  the  Placerville  road,  above 
Brockliss's  Bridge,  the  dip  is  at  a  low  angle  to  the  west. 

Where  the  slates  are  not  associated  with  granitic  outcrops  there  is  a 
remarkable  regularity  in  their  strike.  Over  a  section  nearly  fifty  miles 
east  and  west  in  a  straight  line,  there  occurs  no  other  geological  feat- 
ure so  prominently  to  the  observer.  The  direction,  of  course,  varies  in 
places,  but  only  slightly.  I  biave  found  nothing  anywhere  near  the  cen- 
tral or  western  portions  of  the  slate-basin  indicative  of  any  cataclysm 
such  as  the  ^^  immense  edgewise  longitudinal  thrust"  which  the  mass  of 
the  Sierra  "  must  have  undergone,"  by  which  "  vast  bodies  of  strata, 
once  continuous  for  hundreds  of  i^iles,  have  been  torn  asunder,  portions 
engulfed,  and  the  remainder  twisted  so  as  to  lie  at  all  angles  with  regard 
to  the  original  direction  of  the  mass,"  but  *'  not  so  far  removed  as  to 
leave  any  doubts  of  their  having  once  been  parts  of  the  same  continuous 
formation,"  pictured  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  volume  1,  Geology  of 
California.    (See  remarks  on  limestone,  below  ) 

The  most  prominent  scenic  features  of  the  foot-hill  region  are  the  long 
lines  of  slates,  standing  on  end  like  gravestones,  continuously  in  the 
same  general  line  of  strike  from  Calaveras  to  Butte  County.  The  gen- 
eral parallelism  and  perfect  regularity  of  strike  is,  as  remarked,  the 
grand  feature  of  the  auriferous-slatQ  formation,  over  the  entire  western 
slope.  The  local  variation  of  strike  in  the  Slate  Mountain  range,  (ac- 
counted for,)  is  the  only  exception  I  have  seen  in  about  ten  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  formation. 
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William  P.  Blake,  in  his  visit  to  the  mining-regioD,  in  1864,  reoogDized 
another  of  the  characteristic  physical  features  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra.  He  correctly  described  the  enormous  erosions  in  the  aarifiBToas 
slates  as  having  taken  place  in  '^  one  unbroken  plateau  or  slope."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  method  of  tilting  the  slates  underwent,  their 
plateau-slope  character,  as  shown  in  one  grandly  regular,  easy  line  of 
profile  from  base  to  summit,  on  which  the  undulations  described  under 
Physical  geology  are  insignificant,  is  a  feature  everywhere  noticeable 
to  the  geological  observer.  But  it  is  nowhere  else  so  unmistakably  recog- 
nized, and  so  striking  to  the  eye,  as  from  the  dome  of  the  State  capitol, 
at  Sacramento.  The  parallel  lines  of  this  slope  are,  from  thut  point,  seea 
to  lie  level  behind  one  another,  like  the  lines  of  a  level  plain. 

Professor  Blake  clearly  testifies,  further,  that  the  auriferous  slates 
trend  in  a  northwesterly  course  '^  with  great  regularity,  and  without  any 
abrupt  local  plications  or  disturbances  of  the  beds.''  ^'  The  plications, 
where  they  exist,  are  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and  very  regular." — 
{Geological  Beconnaissance  of  California,) 

The  same  idea  of  plateau  character  connected  with  the  slate  formation 
has  frequently  suggested  itself  to  me  from  local  observation  of  the  bed- 
rock flats  associated  with  the  gravel  courses  of  ancient  rivers. 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  any  particulars  concerning  the  forces  which 
caused  the  original  foldings  of  the  fdates,  the  formation  of  this  plateau 
or  gradual  slope,  nor  the  character  of  the  sediments  which  made  folding 
and  plateau  formation  possible  and  unavoidable.  For  the  operation  of 
the  same,  ever-enduring,  simple  physical  forces,  see  D^Jia's  Oeology. 

The  occasional  parallel  granite  belts  or  dikes,  intermediate  between 
the  summit  and  base  of  the  Sierra  on  other  divides,  and  on  this  one, 
especially  near  the  eastern  and  western  rims,  show  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  granite,  (whether  it  was  Plutonic  metamor- 
phism  or  eruptive  ejection,)  the  slates  a,t  mid-slope  must  have  been  ex- 
tensively folded  by  the  operation  of  the  same  agencies  which  enabled 
the  granites  to  protrude. 

If  it  was  erupuve  ejection,  then  the  slates  were  folded  and  lifted  along 
with  them.  If  it  was  Plutonic  metamorphism  of  deeper-seated  strata, 
the  strata  were  corrugated,  and  the  lower  metamorphosed  ones  bent 
upward,  and  afterward  denuded  off  at  the  surface,  and  so  exposed. 

In  neither  case  is  the  rationale  of  the  slates  at  mid-slope  altered.  The 
thickness  of  the  slates,  however,  might  be  differently  concluded  upon. 
On  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  frequent  exposure  of  granites  in  parallel 
belts  conformable  to  the  slate,  as  on  the  Grass  Valley  divid^  would 
imply  thin  bedding.  In  the  tabular  exhibit  of  mines,  the  probable 
limits  of  thickness  are  referred  to  as  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles, 
vertical.  That  it  could  have  been  more  is  not  impossible :  though  the 
probabilities  would  be  against  that  supposition  until  the  fact  could  be 
demonstrated  by  stratigraphical  evidence.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  midslope  region  was  in  the  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  periods,  probably  in  the  center  of  a  valley,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  an  axis  of  depression  like  that  of  Sacramento  Valley,  having 
older  rocks,  as  elsewhere  demonstrated,  on  the  east  and  west. 

The  folding  and  general  stratigraphic  character  of  the  slates  of  the 
region,  according  to  these  facts,  is  represented  by  the  foregoing  section 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  granites  of  the  summit  and  of  Folsom  were  the  abutments  of  the 
arch ;  and  the  sediments  of  the  region,  which  were  originally  sinking  at 
mid-slope,  forming  a  geological  valley,  must  have  begun  to  arch  up  and 
fold  the  moment  the  abutments  began  to  be  brought  nearer  together. 
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The  qeeabioQ  arises,  Where  are  aitoated  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  mia- 
ing  regio4 1  Are  the  veins,  which  most  coucern  ns,  ia  the  older  or 
newer  rocks — at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  Jnraasie  series! 


BTRATIGBAf  HIO  SBCnON. 

A.  Tell's  Haantsin ;  nearly  horiEontol  Bli^lea  of  Toll's  UoantBin  aod  Moiuit  Dana ; 
probably  as  old  as  tlie  CarLoniferous. 

B  B.  RobVa  Mountaiu ;  Triassio  of  Colfai  and  of  Plomas  Conntj. 

b.  Sand  Monntaiu. 

C.  Pilot  Hill  i  Triassio  of  Caloma;  copper-veins. 

DD.  Carbon  if eroDA;  timeatones  of  Plninas  Conutf  and  Pilot  Hill;  limestones  of 
Butte  County. 

E.  Cretaceous,  marine;  Folaom. 

F.  Tertiary,  accotnpamed  by  coal-depoBits;  pactially  marioo;  partially  like  H. 

tPosl-ToTtiary  clays,  adobes,  loams,  and  gravel. 
.  Peat  of  tba  Tule  formation,  paicolat«d  by  flesh  oi  brackish  water;  Incostrine 
deposits,  like  G,  fomiini;  the  basin  of  Sacramento  Biver. 

J.  Granite,  nndorlying  all. 

I K.  Volcanic  craters  and  overflons  at  the  anmmit,  damming  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Taboe,  and  filling  up  or  capping  all  the  gravel-Ulled  caBooe  of  the  Tertiary 
period;  being  of  the  same  ageas  tbellDOof  demarkatlon,  FO. 

L.  Jurasain  of  Spanish  Flat,  Kelsey,  and  SpaniBh  Dry  Diggings  range ;  position  of 
the  Georgetown  seam- belts. 

M.  Gaejsa  of  Tell'sMonntiunand  Brookliss's  Bridge;  probably  older  than  the  Carbon- 
iCeroQS  rocks. 

N.  Orey  Eagle  Hill ;  horizontal  slates  flanking  the  granite  and  gaeiaa  oonntry  on 


From  the  above  section  and  from  the  remarks  made  nader  Historical 
geoloff!/f.it  will  appear  that  their  position  is  most  probably  in  the  newer 
rocks,  or  at  the  top  of  the  series.  The  oldest  rocks  lie  near  the  base, 
and  near  the  sammit  of  the  Sierra  j  those  ioclosiug  the  principal  gold- 
veins  are  near  mid-slope. 

ITeither  on  the  Yaba  nor  in  the  basin  of  the  American  is  there  foand 
anything  like  a  contiunous  limestone  formation.  Limestone  occnrs  in 
small  lenticular  masses  of  white  and  ciystalline  rock,  conformabtj  to 
the  (lip  and  strike  of  the  slates.  A  large  cave  exists  in  a  body  of  this 
character  at  Alabaster  Cave,  near  Pilot  Hill.  On  the  road  from  Au- 
burn to  Georgetown,  limestone  has  been  quarried  and  manufactured 
into  lime  extensively  for  many  years.  Dolomite  also  occnrs  in  Amador 
Connty,  in  narrow,  snow-white  veins,  traversing  talcose  and  cbloritic 
rocks,  and  bearing  coarse,  free  gold. 

A  zone  of  limestone-country,  several  mites  wide  and  many  miles  in 
length,  occnrs  further  south,  in  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  Biver  Baaius ; 
and  bedded  limestone  is  again  found  in  Butte  and  Shasta  Oounties,  where 
it  is  fossiliferous  and  of  Carboniferous  age. 
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In  tbe  limestone-region  of  Tuolamne  and  Calaveras  Counties  this 
rock  is  coDformable  to  and  paj'allel  with  the  slates.  Like  the  slates,  it 
is  generally  vertical  in  its  planes  of  stnictnre.  These  are  planes  of 
bedding.  At  Abbey's  Ferry,  limestone  is  fonnd  in  connection  with 
mica  slate  and  granite.  Thongh  to  some  extent  metamorphiC|  it  is  more 
regularly  stratified  than  the  limestones  of  the  Tejon,  where  the  meta- 
morphic  action  was  more  intense.  That  of  Tuolumne  has  many  blue 
layers  and  veinsj  all  trending  with  the  strike  of  the  slates. — (Blake's 
Beconnaissa/noe.) 

The  limestone-outcrops  near  the  Coloma  and  Auburn  lime-kilns  on 
Georgetown  road,  at  Yankee  Jim's,  Colfax,  and  on  Wolf  Creek  below 
Grass  Valley ;  also  near  Black's  Bridge,  six  or  seven  miles  above  Ne- 
vada City,  and  at  Emory's  Crossing,  on  the  Middle  Yuba,  coutinuing 
thence  northward  in  spots  for  thirty  miles,  and  crossing  Feather  Biver 
below  Strawberry  Valley  on  the  Marysville  and  La  Porte  road,  (being 
claimed  as  a  quarry  by  Butts  and  Diamond,  near  Camptonville,  &c.,) 
are  examples  of  geographical  distribution. 

These  deposits  are  obviously  not  all  of  one  continuous  formation,  nor 
the  result  of  any  reasonably  imaginable  dislocation.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  there  is  a  zone  of  interrupted  or  insular  lime- 
stone intercalations  continuing  toward  the  north,  in  a  line  of  island  reefs 
parallel  to  the  northerly  trend  of  the  course  of  the  Sierra  near  the  head 
of  th6  American  and  Yuba  Basins.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why 
local  masses  of  limestone  should  not  have  been  forming  throughout  all 
of  the  three  periods  represented  by  the  auriferous  slates.  ^ 

There  is  near  Binggold  a  disconnected  mass  of  limestone  about  one 
mile  square,  the  beds  striking  east  of  north  and  dipping  east  5(P,  which 
is  considered  by  Whitney  to  be  in  the  same  strike  of  the  slates  as  that 
at  Indian  Diggings,  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Binggold,  at  Cave 
Valley,  at  the  lime-kilns  on  Wolf  Creek,  Nevada  County,  and  that  of 
the  limestones  of  Pence's  ranch,  Butte  County,  having  accordingly 
<<  the  position  that  one  connected  group  should  hold."  But  there  is  no 
such  connected  group  that  can  be  reconciled  in  position  with  the  strike 
of  the  slates,  so  remarkable  in  its  regularity.  Another  belt,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  last  named,  ^'  situated  about  ten  miles  farther 
west,"  crosses  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  at  Salmon  Falls, 
connecting  with  a  similar  deposit  at  Clarksville,  eight  miles  southeast 
of  Folsom.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  intermediate  belts  stratigraph- 
ically  connect  the  southern  limestone-region  of  Tuolumne  with  the  Car- 
boniferous limestones  of  the  north. 

The  granite-belt  of  the  foot-hills  lies  west  of  Auburn  and  west  of 
Coloma,  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  as  far  as  any  rock  is  vis- 
ible. 

This  belt  is,  geologically,  the  most  important  erupted  axis  of  the 
entire  region.  As  remarkea,  it  is  the  first  rock  met  with  on  leaving  the 
plains.  It  continues  north,  as  represented  in  the  general  vein-map, 
in  the  strike  of  the  slates,  west  of  the  Grass  Valley  series.* 

At  Logtown,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Placerville,  several  gold-bearing 
veins  occur  in  granite.  Four  of  these,  the  Empire,  Pocahontas,  Excel- 
sior, and  El  Dorado,  strike  northwest  and  southeast,  parallel  with  tbe 
mother-lode  series. 

Grizzly  Flat,  sixteen  miles  east-southeast  from  Placerville,  has  veins 
also  in  granite,  containing  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc. 

The  strike  of  the  slates  at  Placerville  is  north  21^  west;  elsewhere 
from  north  20^  to  north  S(P  west.  At  Sarahsville,  on  Forest  Hill 
divide,  the  strike  is  north  6o  to  10^  west. 

•  *  Compare  with  north  and  northwest  axes,  in  the  diagram  on  a  previous  page. 
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The  strike  of  the  slates  fiirtber  north  than  Georgetown,  as  at  Orass 
Yalley,  becomes  more  nearly  north  and  soath. 

Lithology  and  distribution  of  rocks  in  detail — I  collected  for  notice 
under  this  head  aboatfive  hundred  specimens  of  rock  and  vein -material. 

The  former  are  important,  as  showing  the  details  of  a  geological 
section  across  the  entire  width  of  the  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  They  are  all  located  by  approximate  measurements  connected 
with  fixed  poiuts  npon  the  Georgetown  map. 

The  latter  represent,  beside  the  vein-material,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
countiy-rock  in  which  different  mines,  at  nearly  all  points  on  the  divide, 
are  situated.  They  consist  of  ores,  minerals,  gangnes,  and  adjacent 
country-rock  associated  with  veins  and  seams,  accompanying  the  sec- 
tions and  descriptions  of  mines.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  underlying  granites  and  the  occasionally 
overlying  erupted  trachytes,  all  the  rocks  on  the  divide  feiU  under  the 
heads  of  fragmentary  and  metamorphic. 

Clay  slates^  talcose  slates,  and  sometimes  mica  slates,  alternate  in 
bands,  running  with  the  general  strike  of  the  slates. 

There  is  a  low  degree  of  metamorphism  near  the  center  of  the  slope. 
The  slates  are  generally  light-colored,  and  thinly  laminated.  For  many 
miles,  where  the  color  is  light,  the  slates  have  apparently  changed  but 
very  little  from  the  original  sediment.  Except  in  the  matter  of  consoli- 
dation, the  same  holds  true  over  half  the  country. 

The  more  highly  metamorphosed  portions  are  adjacent  to  the  vein  or 
seam  systems,  or  to  ridges  of  greenstone.  The  latter  is  it4»elf  meta- 
morphic, and  sometimes  crystallized  out  into  definite  diorite ;  sometimes 
crypto-cry^talline,  as  aphanite. 

These  <<  dikes''  are  considered  by  many  geologists  and  others  as  in- 
trusive, consequently  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  of  eruption  through 
fissures.  I  have  not  hesitat^  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  they  are 
metamorphic,  as  I  have  seen  repeated  evidences  of  their  being  formed 
in  much  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  causes,  as  the  veins  them- 
selves, and  the  gouge  associated  with  the  veins.  The  traps  and  diorites 
are  found  in  a  thousand  places  in  all  stages  of  transition,  from  indis- 
putable slate  to  indisputable  trap  or  diorite  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished lithologically  from  the  "massive"  or  " eruptive"  rock.  The 
specimens  I  have  collected  will  themselves  testify  to  this  fact. 

The  "dikes"  occur  in  parallel  lenses  from  6  to  10  and  20  feet  wide. 
They  are  repeated  irregularly,  sometimes  every  few  hundred  yards} 
generally  associated  with  ridges. 

Both  the  slates  and' greenstones  are  traversed  by  quartz- veins  which 
are  full  of  crystallized  iron  pyrites,  associated  with  gold.  In  some  met- 
amorphic zones  the  country  rock  changes  into  serpentine,  or  serpentinoid 
rock,  or  into  "  soapstone,"  a  rock  of  soapy  feel,  more  or  less  approach- 
ing the  mineral  steatite. 

The  slates  of  certain  zones,  especially  where  there  is  a  basic  meta- 
morphism, decompose  very  easily  at  the  surface,  to  a  depth  of  20  and 
even  150  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  excavated  with  a  pick,  or  with 
the  hydraulic  pipe. 

The  character  of  the  slates  is  in  all  the  gradations  from  roofing-slate 
to  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The  latter  is  sometimes  so  highly  met- 
amorphosed as  to  be  barely  recognizable  with  certainty.  Masses  of 
sandstone  occur  in  various  stages  of  metamorphism,  patches  retaining 
almost  entirely  their  original  condition. 

*  They  have  been  donated  to  the  State  by  direction  of  the  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Company,  and  are  on  exhibition  in  the  mining  and  geological  collection 
connected  with  the  State  library  at  Sacramento. 
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Oil  Irish  Creek  the  slates  are  like  roofing-slate.  At  Kelsey's  and  at 
Georgetown  they  are  more  talcose  and  magnesian.  Generally  aroand 
Georgetown  they  are  very  slightly  metamorphosed,  and  either  light- 
colored  or  black  and  compact  West  of  Greenwood  and  east  of  Forney's 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  metamorphism.  At  Sarahsville,  on  Forest  Hill 
divide,  the  slates  are  light-colored  and  talcose.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Anbnm  and  northward,  there  are  hard  clay  slates. 

Several  of  the  most  noteworthy  localities  of  metamorphism  into  ser^ 
pentine  are  at  Bald  Hill,  on  Georgetown  divide,  and  Brimstone  Plains, 
on  the  road  from  Sarahsville  (on  Forest  Hill  divide)  to  Independence. 
This  serpentine  ^^  forms  the  largest  mass  of  the  kind  in  the  State,"  being 
lithologically,  according  to  Professor  Blake,  identical  with  that  fonnd 
at  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco. 

Masses  of  serpentine  alsooccnr  in  the  midst  of  other  .metamorphic 
rocks  near  the  junction  of  the  slates  with  the  granite,  north  of  Anbam, 
and  associated  with  the  seam-diggings  at  numerous  points  on  the  divide^ 

The  granite  of  the  foot-hill  l>elt  l^tween  Auburn  and  Sacramento  is 
itself  traversed  by  feldspathic  or  granitic  veins.  It  weathers  in  large, 
round  blocks,  looking  like  great  bowlders  scattered  over  the  surface. 

On  Placerville  divide  the  granite  sets  in  opposite  Ooloma,  cutting 
off  there,  as  well  as  on  Georgetown  divide,  the  basin  of  the  slates  from 
the  valley. 

Toward  the  eastward  the  granite  again  sets  in  between  Sportsman's 
Hall  and  Brockliss's  Bridge,  on  Placerville  divide,  and  on  the  east 
slope  of  Mount  Bobb  on  Georgetown  divide. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Bubicon,  at  the  head  of  Georgetown  divide,  the 
granite  is  remarkable,  on  accouut  of  showing  immense  cleavage-lines 
which  have  been  cut  into  by  streams,  and  followed  for  a  short  distance 
only  before  leaving  them  again  to  seek  their  nearest  course  by  gravitation 
to  the  river.  In  overlooking  this  country  from  a  high  mountain,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognize,  or  with  the  eye  to  follow,  the  conrae 
of  the  streams  in  the  vaUeys  and  mountain-sides,  owing  to  the  aban- 
dant  repetition  of  partially-eroded  cleavage-courses  like  little  Yosemite 
Valleys. 

MINEEAL  CONTENTS  OF  VEINS. 

First  principles  concerning  cre-ckannels. — When  the  truth  first  dawned 
upon  the  placer-miner  that  there  were  ancient  rivers  in  the  hills  richer 
than  those  of  ^^  '49,"  he  was  not  slow  to  discover  or  take  advantage  of  the 
first  principles  of  hydraulic  mining.  There  was  surely  a  channel;  that 
channel  had  a  definite  (though  winding)  course;  it  had  a  deep  gutter; 
and  it  had  a  rim,  or  rimrock,  on  either  side. 

The  man  who  now  expects  to  pursue  profitably  the  business  of  by< 
draulic  mining,  without  regarding  these  first  principles,  would  be  deemed 
a  strange  phenomenon  if  he  did  not  sooner  or  later  outlive  his  luck. 

We  have  found  in  these  slates  great  gold-deposits  such  as  the  world 
never  knew  before  California  ^^  came  out."  We  have  formed  an  idea  of 
the  outlines,  the  changes,  and  of  the  position  (in  time)  of  this  forma- 
tion which  has  yielded  the  world  $1,000,000,000  in  twenty-ttiree  years; 
and  we  have  discovered  that  the  source  of  all  the  gold  is  in  certain  sub- 
terranean ore-channels  as  well  defined  in  many  respects  as  are  those  of 
the  ancient  rivers. 

It  may  appear  some  day,  when  we  know  a  little  more  about  it,  that 
the  man  who  would  expect  to  pursue  profitably  the  business  of  vein- 
mining,  without  regarding  or  understanding  the  nature  of  these  chan- 
nelS|  should  also  sooner  or  later  expect  to  outlive  his  luck. 
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IHstribidian  of  gold. — Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  elementary  substances  to 
which  chemistry  reduces  matter,  we  find  gold  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest, 
scarcest,  and  most  independent  of  alliance  or  tendency  to  mineral  inter- 
marriage. Yet,  like  silver,  the  next  following  as  a  precions  metal — and 
as  tmly  a^  iron,  clay,  and  quartz — ^it  is  universally  distributed  in  the 
material  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Silver  is  found  in  solution  in  common  sea-water,  the  world's  envelope. 
Gold,  though  scarcer,  we  now  begin  to  realize  is  found  in  all  countries. 
It  has,  furthermore,  been  found  crystallized  in  veins  or  precipitations 
belonging  to  all  geological  ages,  including  even  the  Post-Tertiary,  in 
California. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  gold  and  silver  are  both  soluble,  along 
with  quartz,  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  earth.  They  are  extracted 
from  their  ores  in  California  and  iN'evada  largely  ^4n  the  wet  way." 

In  the  following  tables  are  presented,  as  far  as  known,  the  instrumen- 
talities that  undoubtedly  efiect  the  transformation  of  gold,  &c.,  under- 
ground, from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  vice  versa^  being  a  list  of  the 
reagents  producing  the  solution  and  precipitation  of  gold,  iron,  and 
quartz  in  nature.* 

S<no  gold,  irofi;  and  Hlica  are  made  soluble  and  dissolved  in  water. 
[Words  in  roman  refer  to  laboratory  prooesaee ;  those  in  italic  to  processes  oocarriog  in  oature.] 


• 

Beagents  which,  coming  in  contS4>t»  produce  chemical  action. 

Besnlt  as  floids,  or  in  solution, 

As  solids. 

Solvent 

1 .  Iivn.  metallic 

SnlT>hiirlo  acid  and  wat^r x 

Snlphate  of  iron. 
Do. 
Do. 

S.  Iron,  oxide * 

3.  Iron. Btilnhnret ... 

Same,  /nm  decomporition  ofmiiM  — 
AtbaUmA^  carbofM^,  and  sulphate  toaterg^ 
Water 

4.  Iron. snlnhate ........... 

Do. 

1.  Oold.  metalUo 

Nitrobydrochlorio  acid  (evolving  chlor- 
ine) with  water. 

Chlorine  gas,  (ft-om  salt  and  salphnria 
acid.) 

In  nature,  eame,  ariting/rom  the  cUoom- 
position  qf  pyrites  and  tko  nmcr-want- 
%ng  chloride  of  sodium, 

way.i 

PersuiMuUe  of  iron  t. .^ 

Chloride  (sesqni)  of  gold. 
Chloride  (terohlccide)  of  gold. 
Do. 

%  G«ld.  mfitallio 

Gold,  metallic 

3.  Gold,  metallio 

Disnlphoret    or    sesqnienlphn* 

4.  Gold,  metallio 

ret(f)  saTTenderingsnlpharto 
iron  on  depositing. 
Do. 

5.  Gold,  chloride,  (sesqni) . . 
1.  SiUca -• 

Water 

Chloride,  (seeqai.) 
Alkaline  (or  basic)  waters. 

AUuUine  (or  btuic)  waters 

"  starry  Hnnt 

t  Hypothesis  of  John  Arthar  Phillips. 

t  Similar  idea  to  that  of  Phillips,  definitely  confirmed  by  laboratory  process  of  Wnrz. 

*  See  my  Report  rendered  in  1870,  Chapter  LXI,  p.  450,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowiog : 

*'  Profeasor  Bisohoff,  the  emineot  chemist  and  geolof^iet,  has  found  that  snlphide  of 
gold  is  slightly  solnble  in  pore  water.  It  is  now  also  known  that  chloride  of  gold  will 
co-exist  in  very  dilnte  solutions  with  protosalts  of  iron,  provided  there  are  present  an 
alkaline  carbonate  and  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  sulphide  of  gold  is  re- 
quired in  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  charge  the  solution  with  an  excess  of  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen.  In  the  same  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  discovery, 
from  a  different  quarter,  that  metallic  gold  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  persalts  of 
iron." 

In  the  same  connection  I  cited  the  paper  read  in  1868  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Newberry  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia)  on  the  formation  of  gold  nuggets  in  the  au- 
riferous drifts,  and  remarked : 

**  The  arguments  and  facts  contained  in  that  paper  strongly  support  the  theory  of 
the  growth  of  nuggete,  and  furnish  a  simple  analogy  in  the  precipitation  of  metallio 
gold  from  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter,  in  the  presence  of  a 
nucleus.  *  *  *  To  some  such  process  of  solution  and  deposition  we  mav  ascribe 
the  presence  of  gold  in  rocks  and  veins ;  its  alteration  and  reduction  to  metallic  form 
('  free  gold')  in  the  upj^r  or  exposed  ptvts  of  such  rooks  or  veins;  and,  finally^  the 
Btill  greater  purity  and  size  of  its  particles,  so  frequently  noticed  in  placers." — R«  W,  B. 
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HovD  gold,  iron,  nnd  iiUea  are  precipitated  when  ihott  have  been  digeolved, 

[Words  in  roman  refer  to  laboratory  processes;  tboae  in  italic  to  processes  o<»:uiTing  in  natorc.] 


The  reagents  which,  comiDg  in  contact,  produce  chemical 

action. 

Besnlt. 

As  flnids,  (in  solution.) 

Precipitant 

• 

As  solids. 

1.  Irtm,  sviphate,invfaier . . 

Organic  matter* \ 

Pyrites. 

Anhydrous  oxide  o/iron.t 

Metallic  gold, 

MetaUicgold,abliiek  or  brown  potDd£r,heut0 

the  cMorination  process. 
Disulphuretqf  gotd;  ablaekpowder. 
Sesquisufphuretqfgold;  adark-brovmpote- 

der. 
A blaehmdvenOent  cKUnide (?),  vrhickteher, 

heatea  evolves  fumes  of  hydrosulphune 

add,  Uaving  metallic  gold. 
Same. 

Q.  Iron,  stUnkctte  and  gUi- 

Onanic  matter  * 

eate  HoluUona. 
1.  Oold,  chloride,  (se»qni).. 

S.  Oold,  chloride,  (terchh- 

ProUhsdlts  (sulphates)  qfiron, 

and  heat. 
Sulphate  of  iron.  ............*.. 

Hde^            '  ^ 

3.  Gold,  ehloride,  (tefqui^ .. 

4.  Same 

HydrotvZphurie  aeidt  with  heat. 
Bydroewphurie  acid,  vnthout 

Same  ........ ............... 

5,  Sams.... 

6.  Sarm 

s 

Hydrosolphate  of  ammonia. . . 
Protochlorido  of  tin. 

7.  Same 

"Purple  powder  of  Casalns,"  (oxide?) 
Proton  sulpkuret  qf  gold,  AuS. 

Black  persulphuret,  AuS^. 
Metallic. 

8.  Same  (iercMorido)  bail- 

SulnhudTie acid ............... 

inghot 
9.  Same,  cold  mtd  dQute  . . 

/^me 

10.  Disalphide    (?)    associ- 

Organic matter* 

ated  with  sulphate  of 
iron.t 
1.  Silica,  dissolved  in  alka- 
line or  basic  waters. 

Acid  waters  carrying  sul- 
phates of  iron,  &o. 

Sitioa. 

•  Sterry  Hunt. 

t  Hypothesis  of  John  Arthur  Phillips. 

t  As  at  Steamboat  Springs,  according  to  J.  A.  Phillips. 

Processes  of  chemical  concentration, — Going  back  to  the  dark  ages  of 
geology,  and  remembering  the  high  specitic  gravities  and  first  affinities 
of  these  metals,  we  must  first  conceive  all  the  gold  there  was  within 
some  vertical  miles  of  the  surface  as  pretty  evenly  disseminated  through 
the  semi-molten  azoic  mud. 

Along  with  the  fluvial  replacements  of  material  attending  the  ever- 
lasting  rising  and  sinking  of  lands,  chemical  affinity  or  solution  faaa 
kept  this  gold  and  silver  moving  ever  since,  wherever  water  moves, 
precisely  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  elements  of  matter,  and  con- 
forming faithfully  now  and  forever  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry that  govern  all  matter. 

This  is  a  risumi  of  the  best  judgment  on  the  subject  of  noted  mining 
geologists  in  this  and  older  mining  countries,  where  the  geology  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  has  been  studied  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Prof.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  Montreal^  has  published  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  rocks,  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  may  have  been  generated  from 
a  primitive  fused  mass,  and  therewith  has  indicated  the  origin  of  the 
salts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  precipitates  from  the  ocean  would,  accord- 
ing to  Hunt,  have  contained  most  of  the  metals.  In  the  subsequent  re- 
solution and  deposition  of  these  precipitates  is  to  be  found  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  metalliferous  deposits,  and  of  their  distribution  in 
various  formations,  either  as  integral  parts  of  the  strata  or  as  deposits 
in  veins,  the  former  channels  of  mineral  springs. 

"The  metals  of  the  Quebec  group,''  he  conceives,  were  originally 
brought  to  the  surface  in  watery  solution,  from  which  they  were  "sepa- 
rated by  the  reducing  ageucy  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  ^j>^ti- 
rets^  or  in  the  native  state,  and  mingled  with  the  contemporaneous 
sediments.  .  During  the  subsequent  metamorphism  of  the  strata,  these 
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metallic  materials  were  taken  into  solntion  by  alkaline  carbonates  or 
salphnrets  and  redeposited  in  fissnres.'' 

Mechanical  ooncomiia/nts  of  the  process  ofcoiicentrdtion. — To  what  depth 
the  original  mechanical  concentrations  with  water  in  the  soft  crast  of 
the  globe  extended  is  a  matter  of  slight  practical  importance.  By  the 
same  laws  of  physics  that  now  exist,  concentrations  undonbtedly  took 
place  in  the  Paleozoic  slates,  that  were  washed  into  basins  and  in  many 
places  sorted  into  layers  like  the  Mansfield  Prnssian  copper-schists. 

While  this  action  took  place  at  the  surface,  precisely  as  now,  under 
the  surface  chemical  affinity  and  chemical  action  must  have  set  in  and 
operated  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  creation  precisely  as  now.  And  the 
results  of  chemical  affinity  being  quite  the  same,  whether  in  the  wet 
way,  or  under  pressure,  or  by  fire,  the  methods  of  the  chemical  concen- 
tration of  gold  were  also  in  general  the  same. 

In  the  usual  and  very  natural  method  of  drying,  wrinkling,  and  sur- 
face oscillation  that  has  caused  the  principal  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  globe,  these  slate-muds  of  the  Sierra  might  have  been  sinking  for  a 
long  while,  ^nd  piling  up  thicker  and  thicker,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
axis  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  rising.  This  we  can  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  valley  of  Alta  Oalifornia  has  itsdf  undergone  such  a  process, 
being  a  valley  of  depression,  corresponding  to  the  elevation  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  coal-mines  of  Mount  Diablo  and  Corral  Hollow  will  easily  con- 
vince any  observer  of  the  latter.  The  coal- veins  deposited  on  the  top 
of  the  Cretaceous  hills  are  seen  to  pitch  under  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  they  have  been  explored,  and  also  worked. 

The  Jurassic  and  Triassic  muds  were  no  sooner  deposited,  probably, 
than  they  were  disturbed.  The  Sierra  Nevada  certainly  began  to  rise 
before  the  Cretaceous  rocks  on  their  flanks  (near  Shasta,  Folsom,  &c.) 
were  deposited,  since  we  see  the  latter  lying  nearly  horizontal  on  the 
nptorned  edges  of  the  slates.  Veins  are  the  infiltrated  cracks.  What 
stronger  evidence  is  needed,  then,  of  the  history  of  the 
gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Sierra  than  that  of  their  gen- 
eral parallelism  to  the  axis  of  uplift  and  depression  t 

As  soon  as  these  breaks  or  cracks  commenced  form- 
ing, quartz,  iron,  and  other  minerals  commenced  pre- 
cipitating in  them.  As  soon  as  the  proper  mechanical 
and  chemical  conditions  were  supplied,  from  that  time 
forward,  and  so  long  as  the  same  laws  of  chemistry 
and  physics  remained  in  force,  the  same  process  must 
have  continued,  and  must  ever  continue. 

The  present  day  not  being  exceptional  in  that  re- 
spect, there  is  no  reason  why  vein-concentrations  should 
not  be  going  on  now. 

The  reason  why  we  find  lenticular  "ore-bodies''  or     ^, 
chimneys  that  pinch  out  in  most  of  the  great  fissure-       ' 
veins  of  the  tabular  exhibit,  is  made  plain  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram.    The  dotted  line  E  represents  the 
original  fissure.     A  dislocation  of  the  country-rock 
takes  place,  whereby  the  angle  at  the  upper  B  in  the 
foot-wall  slides  down,  and  is  now  at  B  in  the  hanging- 
wall.    Of  course,  the  hanging- wall  and  the  foot-wall — 
originally  identical — after  this  cease  to  be  parallel..  Dislocations cans- 
The  resulting  lense  or  chimney-shaped  spaces  were  the  JJ^y.8hSped  space™ 
recipients  of  mineral-bearing  waters.   Gouge  was  added 
to  quartz,  by  continued  rubbing  or  dislocation  of  the  walls. 
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•   * 

The  mineralieers  of  gold:  silicay  irony  aUcalieSj  cmA  mbphuTj  m  argiUa- 
ceous  sediments, — ^As  the  gold  in  qaortz-voiDS  is  attribated  to  chemical 
ooDcentratioQ  in  the  wet  way,  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  argilla- 
ceous-slate formation  as  the  matrix  of  the  gold-bearing  Teins«  For  if 
the  gold-solutions  were  derived  from  the  underlying  granite,  or  from 
traps  more  modernly  erupted  through  the  granite,  we  should  find  as 
many  gold-bearing  veins  in  the  granite  or  granite  associated  with  tr^p 
independently  of  the  slates  as  in  the  slates  themselves.  Gold-bearing 
veins  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  granite,  on  Placerville  divide  at  Logtown, 
as  shown  in  the  vein-plottings,  and  at  Meadow  Lake,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Yuba.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  paying 
veins  of  California,  Australia.,  and  the  Ural  are  in  slate. 

As  already  remarked,  gold  is  pretty  universally  distributed  the  world 
over,  but  not  in  a  concentrated  state.  It  is  most  concentrated  where 
the  chemical  conditions,  accompanied  by  certain  mechanical  conditions, 
were  most  favorable  for  concentration  and  precipitation.  Precisely  as 
in  the  ancient  river  placers,  it  was  most  concentrated  where  the  mechan- 
ical conditions  alone  were  most  favorable  for  such  concentration  or  sep- 
aration from  the  accompanying  rock. 

We  have  here  what  was  originally  light  mud,  impregnated  through- 
out with  iron,  gold,  and  silver ;  besides  the  alumina,  magnesia,  silica, 
and  lime,  which  formed  its  principal  constituents.  Even  where  vein- 
formation  did  not  occur  after  the  consolidation  of  the  sediment,  iron 
pyrites  have  very  generally  crystallized  out  in  the  slates.  Such  is  also 
the  fact  in  a  more  limited  degree  in  the  granites  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra.'  Quartz,  iron,  gold,  and  magnesia  especially,  being  easily 
soluble  under  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  formed  the 
concentrations  seen  in  the  vein>material  and  gouges  associated  with 
the  metamorphosed  seam-belts,  (the  several  hundred  specimens  of  which, 
collected  by  the  writer,  will  speak  for  themselves.) 

The  gold  is  found  precipitated  as  metallic  gold,  free  from  combina- 
tion with  any  of  the  above  elements.  Even  when  entirely  inclosed  in 
pyrites,  it  is  granular  upon  disintegration  of  the  latter.  It  is  some- 
times visible  in  undecomposed  pyrites,  with  and  without'  the  assistance 
of  a  magnifying-glass.  (See  instances  in  the  tabular  exhibit,  Tuolumne 
County.) 

Fonrcroy^s  Oeneral  System  of  Chemical  Knowledge^  published  in  1804, 
has  the  following  passage:  *^Bergmann  observes  that  the  gold  which  is 
extracted  from  auriferous  pyrites  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid  is  in  small 
angular  grains,  which  proves  that  this  metal  existed  in  the  state  of 
simple  mixture,  and  ifot  of  composition  in  the  pyrites." 

Leading  mineralogists  of  the  present  day  entertain  a  similar  view. 
In  arriving  at  nature's  method  of  precipitating  the  gold,  wo  may  set  it 
down  as  conclusive,  then,  that  the  gold  precipitates  first.  But  the  pre- 
cipitation of  iron-sulphuret  is,  perhaps, almost  simultaneoua  It  appears 
to  be  the  conclusion  or  concomitant  of  the  same  chemical  reaction  that 
precipitates  the  gold. 

Philosophy  of  action — ^^aggregaie  restdtsJ^ — ^Voltaic  electricity  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  the  earth }  and  it  is,  like  all  other  things  in  nature, 
dualy  or  positive  and  negative  in  its  manifestations. 

The  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  principle  is  not  only  at  the 

*I  venture  to  repeat  here  the  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  Mr.  Bow- 
man is  responsible  for  the  theories  it  contains,  among  which,  with  a  vast  amoant  that 
is  both  brilliant  and  nsefal,  I  find  some  things  which  strike  me  as  OTor-boldand  prema- 
ture. The  attempted  analogy  with  the  oxgonio  world  in  the  following  table  is,  of 
these,  the  most  fanciful. — B.  W.  B. 
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foandation  of  all  chemical  action,  bat  it  saggests  to  ns  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  vein-chemistry  of  the  Sierra  in  a  manner  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  following  the  deposits  of  gold  nndergronnd. 

The  earth,  we  find,  in  the  order  and  plan  of  natare^  presents  itself  to 
ns  in  three  grand  aggregates,  the  ^^  elements"  of  Aristotle,  viz,  land^ 
sea^  and  air^  to  which  should  be  added,  i)erhap8,  a  fourth,  the  organic 
world.  Each  of  these  four  great  natural  aggregates  of  the  chemical 
elements  is  found  to  possess  a  feature  chemically  peculiar  to  it,  viz, 
land  has  silica  as  constituting  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  rocks,  or  60  per 
cent.,  if  the  limestones  be  excepted;  water  has  hydrogen;  the  air  has 
oxygen^  and  the  organic  world  has  carbon.  According  to  their  leading 
ingredients,  the  earth  and  air  would  have  to  be  considered  electro-neg- 
ative, or  as  most  allied  to  the  acid  class,  (in  the  following  table ;)  the  sea 
and  the  organic  world,  as  electro-positive,  or  as  most  aUied  to  the  basic 
class. 
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The  resuits  of  chemical  action,  us  tcitnessed  in  connection  with  the  mother- 
lode  system  of  veins. — ^Those  are  apparently  only  "aggregate  results'' 
which  we  encoanter  in  the  seam-diggings,  or  companion  talcose  veins 
alongside  of  the  solid  qnartz- veins  of  the  mother-lode  system. 

The  one  set  of  veins,  the  earlier,  is  acid,  the  other,  basic  in  its  prin- 
cipal constituents.  Both  contain  gold ;  the  former  is  found  in  sulphn- 
rets,  the  lattef,  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  free  gold,  associated  with 
metallic  oxides,  carbonates,  and  hydrous  magnesian  minerals,  silicates 
of  tbe  bases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table. 

What  is  the  history,  then,  of  the  two  different  solutions  and  precip- 
itations of  gold  ! 

Simply  that  the  acid  and  ba«ic  conditions  alternated ;  that. while  the 
one  endured,  both  iron  and  gold  were  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  when 
the  other  intervened,  they  were  precipitated. 

They  so  remained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  accompanying 
qnartz  and  snlphnrets  of  the  companion  talcose  veins  and  related  seam- 
diggings  were  subsequently  decomposed,  poirtially  dissolved  out,  removed, 
and  replaced  by  the  hydrous  magnesian  minerals,  the  silicates  of  the 
bases  which  accomplished  the  metamorphism. 

This  order  of  events  did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  subse- 
quent infiltration  of  siliceous  waters,  and  the  formation  of  other  or  bar- 
ren seams  that  are  often  found  iu  the  saine  neighborhood  as  the  decom- 
posed quartz-seams,  and  kidneys  in  which  the  gpld  is  found  in  sheets 
and  pockets. 

Basic  or  alkaline  waters,  in  brief,  changed,  or  carried  quartz. 

Acid  waters  carried  gold,  dissolved  in  sulphate  of  iron,  or  in  the  form 
of  chlorides. 

Where  the  two  met,  and  the  acid  or  electro-negative  solutions  were 
strongest,  they  solidified  in  the  manner,  the  effect  of  which  is  designed 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  table,  both  the  quartz  and  the  gold,  with  iron 
in  the  form  of  snlphnrets. 

-'  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basic  solutions  were  strongest,  there 
resulted  decomposition  and  recreation  generally,  solution  and  change 
of  quartz  and  the  transformation  of  everything  into  hydrous  silicates  of 
magnesia,  accompanied  by  transformation  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and 
copper  into  carbonates  and  soluble  sulphates,  which  were  removed  by 
water,  leaving  only  the  gold  and  oxides  of  iron. 

Mineralogical  contents  of  veins  andparageneses. — ^The  mineralogical  con- 
tents of  veins  are  attributable  to  particular  chemical  combinations, 
which  can  be  traced*  In  mineralogy  this  is  called  paragenesis,*  It  cor- 
responds to  the  intermarriages  of  individuals,  while  the  vein-systems 
are  tribes,  where  king  and  queen  rule  alternately;  and  the  grand  aggre- 
gates of  nature  are  tihe  four  nations  in  which  silica,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon  are  the  absolute  monarchs,  as  already  explained. 

In  m8.ny  cases,  the  solutions  in  circulation  could  form  quartz,  &c., 
only  to  one  side  of  the  ore-channel,  on  account  of  the  country-rock 
having  been  previously  impregnated,  perhaps,  with  different  precipita- 
ting ingredients. 

Further  details  showing  the  peculiar  contents  of  veins  and  seams  on 
Georgetown  divide,  and  in  their  related  vein-systems,  are  given  in  the 
tabular  exhibit. 

^0^  of  gold-hearing  formations,  predicated  upon  the  origin  of  gold. — ^We 
find  veins  containing  gold  and  silver  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  comparatively  modern  volcanic  rocks. 

*  Very  interesting  treatises  on  the  subject  have  been  written  by  Breithaapt  and 
others. 
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We  bave  foand  gold  not  only  in  tbe  ^^  dark  age,"  Silarian  slates  of 
the  Ural,  and  of  Australia,  as  promulgated  by  Marcbison,  bat  in  tbe 
^^  middle  age,"  Jurassic  and  TriasAic  slates  of  California,  and  now  even 
in  tbe  placer-pyrites  of  tbe  Pliocene  rivers  of  tbe  Pacific  slope. 

Tbe  latter  occurrence  ba^  been  repeatedly  reported  in  tbe  pyrites  that 
crystallize  in  carbonized  woods  found  in  placer-mining.  We  are  assured 
tbat  after  a  sufficient  degree  of  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sible mechanical  admixture,  some  of  the  placer-pyrites  in  Nevada  and 
Sierra  Counties,  separated  by  specific  gravity  in  water,  are  still  rich  in 
gold.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  indorses  this  view,  upon  the  strength  of  facts 
observed  by  him  while  in  California. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  theu,  to  euter  into  the  question  so  tenaciously 
argued  by  Murchison,  and  some  others  »iuce  1849,  coDcerniug  tbe  pre- 
dominating ancient  or  modern  age  of  tbe  principal  gold-bearing  rocks. 
Geologists  deduce  a  law  where  they  have  found  a  repetition  of  ^^  the 
indications."  Such  indications  had  been  observed  by  Murchison,  whicb 
seemed  to  place  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  all  tbe  gold-producing  coun- 
tries known  uniformly  in  tbe  form  of  slates,  into  the  dark  ages  of  geo- 
logical history. 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  Silurian  Murchison  modified,  however,  the 
views  first  put  forth  by  him  as  to  tbe  distribution  of  gold  in  the  earth's 
crust.    His  more  recent  conclusions  are : 

1.  Tbat  looking  to  tbe  world  at  large,  the  auriferous  vein-stones  in 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  contain  the  greatest  qdantity  of  gold. 

2.  That,  where  certain  igneous  eruptions  penetrated  ihe  Secondary 
deposits,  tbe  latter  have  been  rendered*  auriferous  for  a  limited  dis- 
tance only  beyond  tbe  junction  of  tbe  two  rocks. 

3.  That  tbe  general  axiom  before  insisted  upon  remains,  that  all  Sec- 
ondary and  Tertiaxy  deposits  (except  auriferous  detritus  in  the  latter) 
not  so  especially  affected  never  contain  gold. 

4.  That  no  unaltered  purely  aqueous  sediment  ever  contains  gold ; 
or,  in  other  words,  tbat  the  granites  and  diorites  bave  been  tbe  chief 
gold-producers,  and  that  auriferous-quartz  leads  in  Paleozoic  rocks  are 
the  result  of  heat  and  chemical  agency. 

The  law  of  gold  distribution  and  concentration  is  a  broader  one.  It  is 
as  broad  as  that  of  the  distribution  and  concentration  of  any  other  min- 
eral. 

Murchison's  reasoning  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gold-deposits  of 
California  would  be  that  the  greenstone  dikes,  with  their  associated 
metamorphism,  constitute  the  immediate  cause  of  the  impregnation  of 
gold. 

As  I  have  shown,  these  ^< dikes"  are  really  attending  phenomena.  If 
meUimorphic  in  origin,  (as  I  believe  from  my  own  observation,)  the 
causes  of  such  metamorphism  were  probably  no  less  deep-seated  than  if 
they  had  been  erupted  bodily. 

The  result,  then,  so  far  as  the  concentration  of  gold  in  veins  in  associa- 
tion with  greenstone  dikes  is  concerned,  would  be  quite  the  same;  even 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  regard  tbe  granitoid  rocks  as  tbe  source  of 
tbe  gold,  (as  of  every  other  mineral  ingredient  pertaining  to  the  original 
surface  of  the  earth,)  though  not  in  any  concentrated  form. 

Sedimentary  concentration,  such  as  Murchison  claims  peculiarly  for 
the  Silurian  age,  doubtless  took  place.  But  it  continued  with  equal  efifect, 
BA  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  facts  presented  in  this  chapter,  down 
into  the  Jurassic.  It  is  in  the  auriferous-slate  region  that  the  great 
gold- veins  of  California  occur,  while  the  granites  of  California,  are,  as  a 
rule,  comparatively  barren. 
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To  sedimentary  concentrations,  deposited  in  the  Carboniferons,  Trias- 
8ic,  and  Jurassic  slates  in  the  western  parallels  of  the  Cordilleran  axis, 
we  may  with  some  show  of  reason  ascribe  the  immediate  sources  of  the 
enrichment  of  the  gold- veins  of  California. 

m 

StTBFAOB  GEOLOGY. 

Ancient  and  modern  valleys. — ^Topographically,  as  well  as  geologically, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Georgetown  and  Placervjlle 
divides.  Standing  upon  the  summit  of  Grey  Eagle  Hill  or  of  Robh's 
Mountain,  a  view  west  and  southwest  shows  the  former  to  be  irregular 
in  outline,  the  latter  a  sloping  plain,  with  only  an  occasional  knob  of 
metamorphic  slate  rising  above  the  general  level. 

Geologically  the  former  is  uncovered  slates,  the  "bedrock"  formation 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  latter  a  continuous  gravel  and  lava  deposit, 
covering  a  hundred  square  miles  or  more,  beginning  at  the  summit,  and 
at  its  western  end  blending  with  the  flat  plain  of  the  undenuded  slates 
of  Placerville  divide,  above  Mount  Thompson. 

While  Georgetown  divide  was  a  divide  of  the  Pliocene  period,  Placer- 
ville divide  was  a  valley  of  the  same  period.  In  it  were  heaped  up  the 
gravels  of  the  Pliocene  river-filling  period,  and  upon  the  top  of  this 
poured  the  volcanic  outflows  of  the  eruptive  period,  which  closed  the 
Pliocene,  and  marked  the  revolution  which  brought  about  the  new  order 
of  things — the  present  topographical  frame- work  of  existing  watershed, 
valley,  and  stream. 

From  the  summits  of  Georgetown  divide,  looking  toward  the  south, 
the  Placerville  gravel -ranges  fall  prominently  into  view,  and  the  gravel- 
pits,  exposing  the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  channel  in  a  straight  line, 
which  jumps  from  hill  to  hill  and  from  range  to  range,  as  if  a  ruled  line 
had  been  drawn  there  in  profile,  present  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting objects  of  landscape  to  the  eye.' 

Molten  volcanic  matter. — On  visiting  Placerville  itself,  and  ascending 
the  high  gravel-range  referred  to,  which  trends  westward  just  south  of 
the  town,  you  will  find  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  river  of 
the  Yuba  Basin — an  immense  deposit  of  quartz,  gravel,  and  rock^  covered 
by  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock. 

So  heavy  and  almost  solidly  continuous  is  the  trachytic  breccia  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservoir — so  entirely  free  of  broken  and  rounded  corners 
belonging  to  a  transported  breccia — that  this  difference  at  once  appears. 
The  lava  of  Placerville  must  have  reached  its  position  to  a  degree 
in  a  molten  state,  part  of  it  entirely  unmixed  with  river-water.  This 
character  of  the  lava-flows  of  the  Sierra  is  repeated  and  intensified 
toward  the  south  in  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus  Coanties ;  while  toward 
the  north,  on  the  Yuba,  the  volcanic  matter  is  generally  (not  always)  in 
the  form  of  volcanic  washed  bowlders,  in  an  ashy  cement. 

The  volcanic  matter  of  the  divide  was  derived  from  the  summit.  In 
localities  in  the  vicinity  of  TelPs  Mountain  the  remnants  of  genuine 
molten  trachytic  lava* flows  (or  dikes  ?)  exist,  which  were  scraped  over 
by  the  glaciers  of  the  glacial  period ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
rock  is  not  in  place. 

Comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  drainage, — To  the  north  of  George- 
town divide  was  another  valley,  now  marked  by  the  gravels  of  Forest 
Hill  and  Iowa  Hill  divide. 

A  comparison  of  the  drainage  of  the  Pliocene  with  that  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  and  recent  periods  can  be  made  from  the  following  diagram, 
where  the  ancient  stream  is  marked  by  a  dotted  line  and  the  present 
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one  by  a  continaoas  line.    The  dark  shading  representa  eaSm;  the 
light,  plateau. 


Diatn^m  of  tbe  Pliocene  North,  Uiddle,  and  Soath  Forks  of  tho  American  Biver, 
ahuwiDg  tbe  celatioBa  to  and  ftom  the  present  streams ;  scale,  6  miles  to  1  iud). 

The  Middle  Fork  of  tbe  American,  it  will  be  seen,  ran  nenr  its  present 
route,  bat  in  the  main  a  little  farther  north ;  the  Sooth  Fork  was  locaUo 
further  south  than  the  present  South  Fork  of  tbe  American. 
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The  ancient  side  canons  are  seen  to  exist  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  the  canons  of  Pilot  Creek,  Otter  Creek,  Canon  Creek,  &c. 

Constituents  of  superficial  deposits, — ^The  material  of  the  gravel-depos- 
its consists  of: 

1.  Gravel  from  the  metamorphic  slates,  chiefly  diorites  and  siliceoas 
schists. 

2.  Washed  bowlders  of  volcanic  rock ;  trachytic  porphyry,  or  basalt, 
some  of  which  is  known  as  black  lava.  In  lava  capped  hills  of  the 
mining-region  the  colors  are  generally  owing  to  the  various  degrees  of 
oxidation  of  the  protoxides  and  magnetic  oxides  of  iron  contained  in 
these  lavas.  In  other  cases  the  volcanic  rock  is  from  an  ashy  or  leaden 
color  to  iron-gray.  The  trachytic  porphyry,  foand  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canic bowlders,  is  often  considerably  lighter,  and  of  a  faint  reddish  tint. 

3.  Ancient-river  sandstones,  consisting :  • 

(a)  Of  sandstones  of  granitic  origin.  At  Yankee  Jim's,  on  the  anthor- 
ity  of  Professor  Blake,  several  layers  of  placer-deposit  consist  of  fine  gran- 
itic sand.  On  the  authority  also  of  Doctor  Willey  and  Henry  G.  Hanks, 
there  is  in  the  deep  placer-mines  at  Michigan  Blufifs  a  seam-deposit 
formed  of  the  component  parts  of  granite.  This  is  stained  yellow  and 
red  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  portions  of  the  placer-beds  the  sand  is  col- 
ored black  by  infiltrated  oxide  of  manganese,  looking  at  a  little  distance 
like  black  sand  or  lignite. 

{h)  Sandstone  of  volcanic  origin,  known  as  white  lava.  The  "  white 
lava"  is  a  tine,  gritty  consolidation  of  volcanic  sand  and  ash.  It  makes 
a  tolerable  building-stone,  being  easily  worked.  It  is  used  for  this 
purpose  at  Diamond  and  Shingle  Springs ;  is  whiter  and  less  compact 
than  the  porphyritic  rock  quarried  at  Green  Valley,  near  Bridgeport, 
Solano  County,  which  is  said  to  harden  on  weathering.  Some  of  the 
best  buildings  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  are  likewise  con- 
structed of  volcanic  material.  This  rock  is  frequently  found  subse- 
quently metamotphosed  into  complicated  forms,  showing  crystallizations 
of  sanidin  and  zeolites,  so  as  to  resemble  the  more  compact  varieties  of 
traehyte. 

4.  The  soil  of  the  country,  consisting  of  decomposed  slates  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  10  feet.  It  is  from  cherry-red  to  brown,  yellow,  or  nearly  white, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  iron  in  different  localities. 
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Explanation  offiffures  on  the  map. 


2  Potts,  (gold,)  N.  430  W. 

4  Oaks,  Keese  &.  Jones,  S.  82^  W. 

5  Kelsey,  S.  12  30^  E.  and  S.  26°  E. 

7  Arbena,  N.  301°  W. 

8  Gray  Eagle,  N.  29^^  W. 

9  Schofield,  N.  56°  W. 

13  Kate  Kearney,  N.  69^°  W. 

14  Kelly,  8.  57^^  W. 

15  Northern  Light,  S.  29^^  E. 

21  Salathiel,  S.  26<>  E. 

22  Norridgewook,  S.  12^  E. 

23  Rising  ^an.  N.  74»  E. 

30  Spring  Valley,  S.  13^  E. 

31  Venus,  N.  12°  E. 

3-2  Stanton  &  AUiscyn,  N.  9°  E. 

34  Auroral  Stor,  N.  3°  E. 

35  Galena,  N.  411°  W. 

36  Sebastopol,  N.  43^°  W. 
39  Epperson,  E.  8°  W. 

44  Rough  and  Ready,  S.  10^  E. 

45  Eureka,  S.  40°  W.  and  S.  16°  W. 

48  PenoD  Blanco,  S.  ^i^  E. 

49  Greenwood,  S.  38°  E. 

60  Spring  Hill,  N.  77°  E.  and  N.  57©  E. 
52  Oneida,  S.  28p  E.  and  S.  31^  E. 

64  Slate  Ledge,  S.  88°  E. 
62  Keystone,  N.  32°  W. 

65  Original  Amador,  N.  3°  W. 

66  Spring  Hill  and  Geneva,  N.  8°  W. 

73  Dry  Company,  N.  2°  W. 

74  Stanislaus,  6.  lO^^  E. 

80  Hancock  &  Tibbetts,  N.  21°  W. 
84  Enterprise.  N.  67°  30^  W. 

87  Newtown  (copper,)  N.  27°  W. 

88  8.  Bright,  N.  43^  W. 

89  Saint  Lawrence,  N.  15°  W. 

90  Cederberg,  N.  15^^  W. 

91  Union,  N.  82^^  E. 

97  Norambagna,  N.  E. 

98  New  York  Hill.  N.  55°  W. 
112Nisbet,N.6oW. 

114  Rocky  Bend,  N.  38°  W. 

115  Lone  Jack,  N.  8^  E. 

116  Moorehouse,  N.  18^^  £. 
120  Sliger,  N. 

124  Banghart,  N.  60©  W.  and  N.  87^°  W. 
126  Gover,  N.  14^^°  W. 
128  Calveras.  N.  48^°  W. 

130  Tecnmseh  (silver  and  copper,)  N.  28^  W 

131  Bobby  Burns.  N.  52°  W. 

132  Tyson,  (iron  and  copper,)  N.  75io  W. 


134  Everlasting,  N.  30^  W.  andK.  lip  W. 
136  Wisconsin,  S.  20°  E. 
138  Independence,  8.  20^  E. 
165  Lucan,  N.  16^^^  £. 

172  Union,  (copper,)  N.  45°  W. 

173  Poorman.N.  60E. 
175  Stickle,  N.  511o  W. 
178  Finnegan.S.72o  E. 
182  Carson,  N.  8fo  W. 
184  Wolverine,  N.  4^°  W. 

189  Saint  John,  N.  34^  W.  and  N.  61^  W. 
191  San  Bruna,  N.  88^^  E» 

193  Eclipse,  N.  67°  E. 

194  Eureka,  N.  26Jo  W. 

195  Confidence,  N.  14^  W. 

198  Yellow  Jacket,  N.  29  W. 

199  Keystone,  N.  64^^  E. 

201  Copp,  N.  27*0  W. 

202  Secret  Cailon,N.  21©  E. 

203  North  Confidence,  N.  Si'^  W. 

204  Butcher  Boy,  N.  69°  W. 

208  C.  Baker,  N.  69°  W. 

209  Chaleur,  N.  51©  E. 

210  Waters,  N.  641°  W. 

211  Shores,  N.  90  W. 

212  El  Dorado,  N.  270  E. 

214  Coyote  Hill,  N.  19°  W. 

215  Salsig,  N.  39°  W. 

217  Greenwood,  N.  36Jo  E. 

219  Green  Walter,  N.  57*°  W, 

226  Wet  Gulch,  N.  82°  W. 

228  Maryland,  N.  240  W. 

233  Cosumnes  (copper,)  N.  24°  W.,  N.  69° 

W.,  and  N.  4^°  E. 
238  Ophir,  N.  86°  W.,  N.  60^  W.,  and  N. 

760  W. 
243  Last  Chance  (copper,)  N.  23|o  W. 
246  Plymouth  Rock.  N. 
249  Bovee,  N.  48o  w. 
251  CroBSUS,  N.  56|o  w. 
260  Marietta,  (gold  and  silver.)  K.  2G0  W. 
277  Fort  Yuma,  N.  7^°  E. 
289  Empire,  N.  IS^o  w. 
292  Sulphuret,  N.  15©  W. 
-294  Mahoney,  N.  34io  w. 
298  Hancock  &  Watson,  N.  8840  W. 
303  Mammoth,  N.  69^0  w. 
305  R.  R.  Hill,  N. 
315  Old  Pioneer,  N.  47^^  E. 

319  Uncle  Sam.  N.  9^0  E, 

320  Doctor  Hill,  N.  38©  E, 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  HISTOEl  OF  THE  KELATIVE  VALUES  OF  GOLD  AND 

SILVER. 

This  cbapter  constitutes  a  portion  of  an  address  prepared  by  rae  for 
the  New  Haven  meeting  (February,  1875)  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  As  I  attempted,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  address, 
to  show,  the  present  position  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries 
of  this  country  offers  in  several  respects  most  important  indications  of 
radical  change.  This  is  an  epoch  for  more  than  one  branch  of  these 
industries.  ,We  are  commencing  again  to  export  copper;  we  have 
shifted  the  main  production  of  lead  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
far  West,  besides  developing  a  new  production  of  that  'metal  in  Mis- 
souri ;  we  have  seen  the  price  of  quicksilver  go  up  and  the  price  of  iron 
go  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  profoundly,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
great  business  of  extracting  silver  by  amalgamation  through  the  Washoe 
process  in  this  country  and  the  patio  process  in  Mexico,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  various  manufactures  employing  iron  as  a  raw  material, 
above  all,  the  manufacture  of  steel.  But  the  epoch  which  has  occurred 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence  of  causes  which 
I  sh*^]!  attempt  to  explain,  and  among  which  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  silver-product  of  Nevada  is  not  the  least,  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  review  of  our  situation.  Since  my  official 
duties  in  connection  with  the  mining-industry  of  the  Pacific  slope  and 
the  great  interior  basin  have  led  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
subject,  I  have  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  compile  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended account  of  its  history. 

It  is  a  topic  of  peculiar  interest,  because  of  the  general  use  of  these  two 
metals  as  standards  of  value  in  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Neither 
of  them  is  suitable  to  be,  for  the  political  economist,  a  real  standard  of 
value.  That  standard  is  rather  to  be  sought  iu  some  more  universal 
product  of  labor,  such  as  wheat,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  rate  of 
wages  is  said,  on  high  authority,*  to  have  been  substantially  unaltered 
through  centuries,  one  bushel  of  wheat  representing  one  day's  labor. 
But  the  most  convenient  measure  of  exchange  has  been  furnished  by 
the  precious  metals,  and  hence  these  have  been  employed  as  standards 
of  value.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  both  of  them  as  standards  has  in- 
volved a  new  element  of  complexity — the  fluctuation  in  their  relative 
value.  It  is  this  element  which  I  wish  to  trace  at  present,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  thfi^  general  relation  between  money  and  labor  and  other 
commodities.  Not  the  purchasing  power  of  the  precious  metals  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  wages  or  supplies,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  each  of 
them  measured  in  terms  of  the  other,  is  the  question  to  be  considered, 
and  the  use  of  these  metals  as  currency  gives  to  the  inquiry  more  than 
a  merely  speculative  interest,  for  the  attempt  to  maintiiin  a  double 
standard  involves  the  perpetual  re-adjustment  of  the  relation  by  law, 
and  the  alteration  of  coinage  accordingly.  Hence  the  civilized  nations 
*  have  gradually  come,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  adoption  of  gold  as 
the  standard,  and  the  employment  of  silver  as  the  material  for  subsidi- 
ary or  token  coinage^  The  illustration  of  this  principle  is  scarcely  re- 
quired^ yet  a  simple  statement  may  not  be  out  of  place.    If  the  law 

*  I  owe  the  saggestiou  to  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Abrani  S.  Hewitt. 
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Bays  that  I  may  offer  in  all  payments  requiring  dollars  either  gold  dol- 
lars or  silver  dollars,  as  I  choose,  then  both  coins  are  legal  tender^  and 
there  is  a  doable  standard.  At  the  same  time,  the  law  must  have  fixed, 
for  the  protection  of  my  creditors,  the  exact  amount  of  fine  gold  in  the 
gold  dollar  and  of  fine  silver  in  the  silver  dollar — in  other  words,  it  most 
fix,  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  the  relative  value  of  these  metals. .  !Now, 
so  long  as  this  is  also  the  market- value,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me  whether  I  give  and  take  silver  or  gold.  But  there 
may  be  a  change  in  the  market-value.  For  instance,  a  great  deal  of 
silver  may  be  wanted  by  manufacturers,  or  for  shipment  in  commerce 
to  countries,  like  India,  where  gold  is  not  available  for  the  purpose :  and 
the  parties  desiring  silver  may  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  a  gold  dollar 
for  the  silver  dollar,  in  order  that  they  may  melt  or  export  the  latter. 
In  that  case,  I  would  prefer,  of  course,  to  sell  my  silver  dollar,  pay  to 
my  creditor  the  gold  dollar,  and  keep  the  surplus.  Everybody  feeling 
the  same  impulse,  the  silver  coinage  disappears  and  is  melted  or  expon;- 
ed.  If  the  silver  coins  smaller  than  a  dollar  are  also  of  the  same  fineness 
aud  relative  value,  this  disappearance  of  silver  causes  great  incouven- 
ience,  because  people  can  no  longer  '^  make  change,"  and  the  natural 
result  is  the  general  use  of  tokens,  dinner-tickets,  shin-plasters,  &c. — a 
fractional  currency,  in  short,  which  is  not  legal  tender  at  all,  and  which, 
when  it  proceeds  from  individuals  or  private  corporations,  has  but  a 
local  circulation.  Recognizing  this  evil,  all  governments  provide  for  a 
regular  token-currency  for  small  units  of  money,  which  shall  be  legal 
tender  for  small  amounts  only,  but  is  redeemable  by  the  mints  in  larger 
amounts.  There  is  not  a  cent's  worth  of  nickel  or  copper  in  the  cent, 
or  a  dime's  worth  of  paper  in  the  ten-cent  note  of  postal  currency.  The 
same  principle  is  extended  to  the  smaller  silver  coins  of  most  nations,  and 
constitutes,  in  fact,  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  political  economy  that 
there  should  b^  but  one  standard  of  value  in  coinage.  What  is  univer- 
sally done  with  regard  to  small  coins  should  be  done  for  all  silver  coins. 
They  should  be  subsidiary  or  token  coins,  legal  tender  only  iu  small 
amounts,  and  redeemable  in  gold  at  the  mint. 

But  whether  the  token  coinage  is  confined  to  the  smallest  denomina- 
tions or  includes  all  silver  coinage,  the  question  remains,  How  shall  it  be 
maintained f  How  shall  its  value  be  fixed  Y  In  this  country  we  have 
seen  how  the  copper  cent  disappeared,  because  the  price  of  copper  rose 
until  a  hundred  copper  cents  could  be  sold  in  the  market  for  more  than 
a  dollar.  The  same  fate  will  inevitably  overtake  any  coinage  which  is 
undervalued  by  law.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  evils  resultiog  from  this 
source,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  the  subsidiary  coinage  a  value  which 
shall  be  permanently  in  excess  of  its  market-value  as  metal.  Yet,  ou 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  fully  discuss  here,  not 
advisable  to  debase  a  silver  coinage  or  reduce  its  weight  so  far  as  to 
ignore  entirely  its  real  value.  This  may  be  done  with  the  smallest  coins; 
but  it  should  not  be  done,  for  instance,  with  dollars  and  half-dollars.  A 
very  important  reason  for  this  is  the  increased  temptation  and  facility 
thus  afforded  to  counterfeiting.  The  imitation  of  a  die  is  not  a  difiicult 
matter ;  aud  the  security  of  the  public  against  counterfeit  coins  is  not 
so  much  in  the  design  upon  the  coin,  the  workmanship  of  which  may 
be,  when  genuine,  much  defaced  by  wear,  as  in  the  easily-ascertainablV 
weight -and  fineness  of  the  metal,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  would  not  pay 
individuals  to  manufacture  coins  of  the  same  weight  and  composition. 
For  any  coin  of  higher  denomination  than  five  cents,  a  considerable 
overvaluation  would  lead  to  extensive  and  dangerous  counterfeiting  by 
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the  use  of  the  genaine  metallic  alloy,  or  one  nearly  approaching  to  it  in 
iiueness. 

We  have,  then,  our  two  limits  for  the  legal  valuation  of  coins ;  and  the 
problem  is  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  relative  market-value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  yet  always  keep  on  the  safe  side ;  which  is,  as  we 
have  .seen,  the  side  of  the  overvaluation  of  the  silver  or  subsidiar;^ 
coinage.  These  considerations  render  the  history  of  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver  an  important  study. 

I  am  indebted,  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  to  various  financial 
and  economical  authorities,  including  the  parliamentary  blue  books  and 
reports,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  congressional  docu- 
ments, from  the  famous  report  of  John  Quincy  Adams  down  to  our  own 
day.  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  the  well-known  statistician  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  ha«  kindly  furnished  valuable  suggestions  and  information. 
But  the  most  recent,  compendious,  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
special'  branch  of  the  question  to  which  I  shall  now  devote  myself  is  an 
article  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  one  of 
the  leading  European 'writers  on  banking,  currency,  and  exchange. 
This  distinguished  economist  has  examined  with  great  care  the  accessi- 
ble sources  of  information,  and  illuminated  by  his  acute  criticism  many 
sources  of  error.  Large  portions  of  the  present  discussion  will  be 
little  more  than  translations,  compilations,  and  re-arrangements  of  what 
he  has  said ;  but  I  may  indulge  in  the  expression  6f  views,  arguments, 
or  prophecies  for  which  neither  of  the  authorities  upon  whom  I  have 
drawn  could  fairly  be  held  responsible. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  1  present  several  tables,  and  remarks 
upon  them,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Table  I. — Andent  period. 


Authority. 


Bate. 

BaUo. 

RC. 

1600 

13.33 

70d 

13.33 

l;j.33 

440 

13.00 

400 

13.33 

400 

12.00 

(12.00 

404-336 

<13.00 

- 

n3.33 

S3&-336 

11.50 

333-43 

12.50 

S18 

17.14 

100 

11.91 

100 

aoo 

58^9 

a93 

39 

12.00 

A.D. 

1-37 

11.97 

37-41 

12.17 

.•54-68 

11.80 

69-79 

11.54 

81-96 

11.30 

138-161 

11.98 

313 

14.40 

InscriptioDfl  at  S[amak,  tribnto-lists  of  Tbntmosis,  (Brandia.) 

Caneiionn  inscriptionti  on  plates  foand  in  foandation  of  Khorsabad. 

Ancient  Persian  coins,  gold  darics  at  8.3  i;rams  =  20  silver  sl^los,  at  5.5  frrams. 

Herodotns's  aocoant  of  Indian  tribates,  3(i0.gold  talents  =  4080  silTor. 

Standard  in  Asia,  acoordine  to  Xonophon. 

Standard  in  Greece,  aooordingto  '*  Hipparcbns,"  an  alleged  essav  by  Plato. 

'    Values  in  Greece,  from  the  Foloponuesian  war  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  according 

to  bints  in  Greek  writers.    There  were  variations  under  special  contracts.    Unit, 

the  silver  drachma. 
Special  contracts  in  Greece.  « 

Standard  in  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies. 

Kate  at  Kome,  fixed  for  coinage  of  gold  scruples.    Vlolrait  and  temporary. 
General  rate  of  gold  pound  to  silver  sesterces  at  Rome  to  date. 
About  this  time  sudden  influx  of  gold  from  Aquilc^a,  temporarily  reducing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  metal. 
Great  sums  of  gold  brought  by  Ctesar  fW>m  GanL 
Normal  rate  in  the  last  &y8  of  the  republic. 


i 


Bate  under  Au^stus  and  Tiberius. ' 

Bate  under  Caligula. 

Bate  under  Nero. 

Bate  under  Vespasian. 

Bate  under  Domitian. 

Bate  under  Antoninus. 

Bate  according  to  coinage  of  CouBtantine  and  his  successors.    Temporary,  (f ) 


During  the  reigns  of  these  emperors,  however, 
the  silver  coinage  waa  debased ;  hence  the 
value  of  the  precious  metala,  pure,  was  as  1 
to  11  and  less. 


Note.— In  all  these  tables  the  figures  in  the  second  column  show  how  many  times  as  valuable  as  a 
given  weight  of  fine  silver  would  to  an  equal  weight  of  fine  gold. 


EE:yiABKS. — It  appears  from  a  study  of  this  table  that  the  ancient 
and  long-established  relation  between  silver  and  gold  in  the  Orient  was 
1 :  13.33.    The  stability  of  this  relation  must  be  referred^  probably,  to 
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the  limited  natare  of  commerce  and  its  control  by  the  80\rereign& 
Gold,  by  reason  of  its  specific  gravity  and  non-liability  to  oxidation,  is 
found,  as  silver  is  not,  in  allavial  deposits,  and  would  naturally  be  first 
brought  into  use  among  barbarous  nations.  But  the  production  of  sil- 
ver by  rude  metallurgical  processes  (requiring  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  metallurgy  of  if  on)  would  not  be  a  difficult  discovery ;  and  we 
find  that  at  a  very  early  period  this  met/al  also  was  in  general  use.  The 
greater  scarcity  of  gold  and  its  superior  qualities,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  chief  uses  of  both  metals  were  for  jewelry  and  ornament, 
naturally  established  for  it  a  higher  value ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  sud- 
den demands  or  fluctuations  in  supply,  such  as  active  industry  and  free 
commerce  would  produce,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  might 
remain,  for  purposes  of  trade  or  tribute,  where  it  was  once  fixed  by 
arbitrary  authority.  We  see,  however,  that  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy 
the  value  referred  to  did  not  vary,  as  a  rule,  very  far  fi'om  the  ancient 
rule;  and  this  may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  relation  of  1:12  or 
1:13  approximately  represented  the  cost  of  producing  silver,  as  compared 
with  gold.  The  variations  from  this  ratio,  noted  in  the  table,  are  gen- 
erally  due  either  to  the  sudden  influx  of  gold  from  new  quarters  or  to 
the  arbitrary  action  of  governments  for  purposes  of  profit  in  coinage. 
In  those  days  the  laws  of  political  economy  were  not  so  well  understcxKl 
as  now ;  and,  indeed^  until  a  very  recent  period,  tampering  with  coin- 
age has  been  a  favorite  method  of  replenishing  the  treasury  of  the  sov- 
ereign. 

Table  IL— 2^0  middle  age$. 


Authority. 


Bate. 

Ratio. 

A.  D. 

864 

IS 

1104-1494 

9-13 

IfiCO 

10.5 

1351 

12.3 

1375 

1-2.4 

1403 

12.8 

1411 

12.0 

145L 

11.7 

1463 

11.6 

1455-1494 

10.5 

1460-1508 

0.8 

1497 

10.7 

1500 

10.5 

TrohtMe  ratio,  as  shown  hy  the  Sdidum  PUteme,  tinder  the  CarkTisgian  dynaeSj. 
Variable  and  apparently  arbitrary  British  roint-odlots. 
Average  ratio  In  the  oommercial  dtiea  of  Italy. 


> 


Ratio  in  North  Oermany,  as  ehown  by  very  acourate  roles  of  the  Liibeck  mint, 
roborated,  in  the  maiu,  by  the  accounts  of  the  lentonio  Order  of  Knights,  aver- 
aged in  periods  of  forty  years. 


>  Ratio  aoeording  to  the  accounts  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knighta. 

Ratio  established  by  Isabella,  in  Spain,  (edict  of  Medina.) 
Ratio  in  Qermany,  according  to  Aoam  Riese's  Arithmetia 


Behabks. — The  data  on  which  this  table  is  constructed  are  not  all  of 
equal  authority.  Particularly  in  England  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  considerable  undervaluation  of  gold  for  purposes  of  coinage.  This 
would  tend  to  keep  the  silver  coinage  at  home,  and  to  repay  to  the 
government  the  cost  of  obtaining  silver  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  discuss  the  soecial  meaning  of  the  British  figures.  It 
is  Sifte  to  say  that,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  general  market- 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  not  far  from  1:12.  The  serious  variation 
shown  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  according  to  Italian  economists, 
the  avemge  ratio  in  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  Bome,  and  Naples  was  sls 
low  as  1: 10.5,  indicates  a  much  greater  supply  of  gold  in  that  region  at 
that  time  than  was  available  in  the  more  warlike  and  less  commercial 
parts  of  Europe.  Indeed,  at  the  period  referred  to,  these  Italian  cities 
were  notably  prosperous  in  trade  and  manufactures;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  gold  flowed  in  abundance  to  them,  as  to  points  where  it 
could  be  safely  and  profitably  invested. 

There  is  no  doubt^  however^  that  during  the  flfteenth  century  the 
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relative  valae  of  gold  declined  from  aboat  12  to  the  neighborhood  of  10^ 
probably  by  reason  of  the  scanty  supply  of  silver,  and  the  growing 
demand  for  that  metal  in  manafactares  (especially  by  the  silversmiths) 
and  in  oriental  commerce.  The  ancient  sonrces  of  silver  in  Thessaly 
and  Spain  had  been  to  a  great  extent  exhausted ;  the  New  World  had 
not  begun  to  yield  its  argent  treasure;  and  the  mines  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  had  not  reached  their  maximum  productiveness.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  period,  as  at  others  in  this  history,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  new  fields  and  new  methods  of  industry  checked  the  tendency 
created  by  the  currents  of  commerce  and  restored  the  balance  of  value 
so  seriously  disturbed. 

Table  III. — From' the  diaoovery  of  America  to  the  opening  of  the  mine8  in  Caltfomia  and 

Auatralia, 


Bate. 


A.  B. 

1526 

1543 

1561 

1575 

1551 

1550 

1604 

1612 

1619 

16^ 

1640 

1665 

1667 

1669 

1670 

1679 

16)^0 

16?7-1700 

1701-1720 

17521-1740 

1741-17U0 

llOl-lfOO 

ieOl-1310 

lt<ll-l&20 

I«fil-IR30 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 


11.30 

11.10 

11.70. 

11.68 

11.17 

11.44 

12.10 

13.30 

13. 35 

11.74 

13.51 

15.10 

14.15 

15.11 

14.  .')0 

l.\00 

15.40 

14.97 

15.21 

15.08 

14.74 

15.42 

15.81 

15.51 

15.80 

15.67 

15.83 


Authority. 


Apparent  relation  of  market-value,  ae  deduced  from  the  British  mint-regnlatioDa, 
some  ahaord  and  unsuccessfal  experiments  in  coinage  being  disregarded. 

French  mint-regnlations.^ 
German  imperial  mint-regulations. 

British  mint-regnlationa— experiment*  dinneisiirded. 

Upper  German  regulations. 
French  mint-regnlations. 

Upper  German  regnlationa. 
British  regaliCtions. 
French  regulationa. 

Satios  calenlated  tro\n  the  biweelcly  qnotations  of  the  Hamhnrg  pricos-cnrrent, 
giving  the  value  of  the  leold  ducats  of  Holland  in  silver  tbaloi  s,  down  to  1771, 
and,  after  that,  In  fine  ailver  bars.  The  nominal  par  of  excbango  during  this 
period  was  1:14.80;  and  tho  quotations  show  the  ^reuriations  of  the  market  rate 
In  percentage  above  or  below  this.  At  par,  6  silver  marks-banco  were  eauiva- 
lent  to  one  ancat,  68  20-47 ducats  containing  one  mark  (weight)  of  fine  gold,  and 
27}  silver  marks  banco  containing  one  mark  (weight)  of  flnie  silver.  Hence, 
6  X  68  20-47  ■*■  27| » 14.80,  the  par  raUo. 


Bemabks. — The  first  part  of  this  table,  like  those  which  precede  it, 
is  compiled  from  imperfect  data,  in  the  absence  of  such  direct  evidence 
of  ruling  market-values  as  is  furnished  from  lGd7  to  1840  by  the  Ham- 
burg quotations,  the  appearance  of  which  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  AH  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  mint-regulations  of  countries  maintaining  a  double  standard, 
are  affected  with  a  double  uncertainty.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent 
practice  of  enforcing,  for  reasons  of  state,  arbitrary  relations  of  value 
in  coinage  may  mask  the  real  market  ratio;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  lack  of  free  commerce  and  swift  intercommunication  among  the 
nations  may  retard  the  evils  resulting  from  such  arbitrary  action,  and 
postpone  the  necessity  of  legislative  remedy.  Hence  the  change,  as 
shown  by  the  mint- regulations,  may  apparently  occur  some  time  after 
the  real  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals.  Certain  wild  experi- 
ments with  the  coinage,  particularly  in  England,  have  been  omitted 
/rom  the  table,  as  having  no  real  connection  with  the  actual  relative 
value.  But  if  we  do  not  scan  the  dates  too  closely,  nor  lay  too  much 
significance  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  rale  in  one  country 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  another,  the  figures  above  given,  down 
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to  1680,  may  farnish  us  an  iDStrnctive  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
covery, conquest,  and  plunder  of  South  America  upon  the  commercial 
relations  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  effect  of  this  discovery  was  the  shipment  of  gold  to  Spain 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  century,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  about 
1 :  10.7  or  1 :  10.5.  The  average  annnal  influx  of  gold  to  Spain,  down  to 
1527,  probably  did  not  exceed  $400,000.  But  this  supply,  though  it 
seems  small  to  us  now,  would  doubtless  have  depressed  still  further  the 
value  of  gold,  but  for  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Saxon  silver-mines.  The  joint  result  of  both  causes  was  a  notable 
increase  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  circulation,  and  hence  a 
rise  in  general  prices,  with  which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  The 
effect  on  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
value  of  gold. 

About  1550,  the  annual  supply  of  gold  may  be  roughly  estimated  to 
have  been  $400,000  and  that  of  silver  $2,000,000.  By  1600,  the  pro- 
duction had  become  about  $1,200,000  gold  and  $10,000,000  silver ;  in 
1G50,  about  $2,300,000  gold  and  $15,000,000  silver.  This  increase  in 
the  supply  of  gold  is  largely  due  to  the  development  of  the  Guinea 
coast  and  the  productiveness  of  the  Hungarian  gold-mines.  The  in- 
crease in  the  sppply  of  silver  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  amalgamation, 
and  its  use,  principally  in  the  form  of  the  patio  process,  for  the  cheap 
production  of  silver  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  is  not  in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  their  supply.  The  question 
of  cost  of  production  and  of  superiority  in  qualities  adapting  thena  for 
different  purposes  of  currency,  exportation,  ornament,  and  manufactare 
must  always  play  an  important  part ;  and  even  after  all  these  elements 
have  been  calculated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  or  foretell  the  relative 
price  of  the  metals,  since  the  local,  temporary,  and  fluctuating  demands 
and  so-called  ^^  movements  of  specie"  come  in  as  disturbing  phenomena 
of  that  incalculable  element,  the  human  will. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  production  of  silver  was  about  seven 
times  as  great  as  that  of  gold.  The  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies 
had  already  begun,  and  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  South  America, 
found  its  way  thither,  returning  in  varied  forms  of  wealth  and  luxnry 
to  enrich  and  enervate  the  Mediterranean  nations.  Tet  the  remainder 
of  the  silver-product  was  great  enough  to  cause  an  increasing  surplus 
of  that  metal,  and  a  consequent  fall  in  its  relative  prioe.  It  was,  more- 
over, in  many  countries  a  period  of  war,  and  the  large  expenditures 
incurred  led  to  a  general  increase  in  the  gold  coinage.  The  sudden  and 
violent  changes  shown  by  some  of  the  continental  mint-regulations  are 
indicative  rather  of  financial  and  legislative  necessities  than  of  commer- 
cial changes.  The  English  regulations  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  stable,  and  represent  probably  with  greater  accuracy  the  steady 
enhancement  of  gold,  the  value  of  which,  as  compared  with  silver, 
advanced  during  the  seventeenth  century  about  30  per  cent.,  and  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  together,  about  45  per  cent. 

A  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction  is  visible  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  here  there  is  much  greater  stability,  and  the  rise  of  gold 
is  frequently  checked. 

Aided  by  the  exact  data  drawn  from  the  Hamburg  quotations,  we  can 
trace  the  causes  of  fluctuation  more  accurately  than  in  former  years.  I 
repeat  that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  general  rise  in  prices 
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produced  by  the  greater  volame  of  metallic  currency  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  its  efficiency  through  banking  and  credit.  Our  object  is  to 
study  simply  the  agencies  at  work  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  metals ; 
and  we*  find  in  this  period,  as  in  former  ones,  counteracting  causes  with 
a  general  resultant  effect.  The  influx  of  silver  from  South  America  to 
Europe  was  continued  and  increased  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  the  export  to  Asia  of  piasters  coined  from  Ameri- 
can silver  assumed  colossal  proportions,  averaging,  as  Protessor  Soetbeer 
estimates,  from  1690  to  1800,  about  (6,000,000  annually.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  considerable  importation  of  gold  from  Asia,  in  return,  to 
Spain  and  England.  In  China  and  Japan,  according  to  the  celebrated 
report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the  British  mint  in  1717,  the 
pound  of  fine  gold  was  worth  but  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  fine  silver,  while 
the  ratio  in  Europe  was  about  1: 15.  A  merchant  buying  his  goods  in 
India  with  silver,  and  selling  them  in  Europe  forsilver  or  for  gold,  with 
which  he  purchased  silver  again  for  a  new  venture,  would  gain  50  per 
cent,  in  exchange  alone,  besides  the  fair  profit  to  the  trade ;  and,  of 
course,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  him,  after  completing  in  the  East 
his  cargo  of  bulkier  products,  to  lay  out  the  remainder  of  his  cash  capi- 
tal in  the  purchase  of  gold,  which  could  be  easily  stowed  and  trans- 
ported. This  explains  why,  in  the  piracy  and  naval  warfare  of  those 
times,  the  East  Indiamen,  going  or  coming,  were  considered  so  desirable 
as  prizes.  In  either  case,  they  wej:e  tolerably  certain  to  carry  rich  booty 
of  silver  or  of  gold. 

But  besides  the  export  of  silver  to  India,  and  the  imports  of  gold  from 
India,  there  was  for  a  short  period  a  notable  influx  of  gold  from 
America— principally  from  New  Granada  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilian 
supply  was  greatest  from  1749  to  1761,  and  at  that  period  occurred  the 
unusual  phenomenon  of  a  rise  of  more  than  4  per  cent,  in  the  relative 
value  of  silver,  due  to  this  cause.  From  1701  to  1748  the  average  ratio 
was  1 :  15.19;  from  1751  to  1755  it  was  but  1 :  14.53.  This  reaction,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  checked  by  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  coinage  and  for  the  payment  of  heavy  war 
subsidies  to  the  continental  nations  during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  true,  suspended  specie  payments  from  1797 
to  1819,  and  during  this  period  the  circulation  of  gold  in  Great  Britain 
was  reduced  5  but  the  subsidies  and  hoarding  kept  up  its  price ;  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  caused  a  sharp  rise,  so  that  the 
average  ratio  for  1821  was  1 :  15.95.  The  contemporaneous  falling  off  in 
the  supply  from  America,  Africa,  and  India  would  doubtless  have 
carried  this  movement  still  further,  but  for  the  unexpected  development 
of  anew  source  of  production  in  Siberia  and  the  Ural.  In  the  absence 
of  the  political  and  commercial  causes  already  enumerated  as  operating 
to  enhance  gold,  this  sudden  influx  of  it  would  have  mightily  diminished 
its  price.  In  tact,  however,  the  ratio  of  value  was  not  essentially 
changed,  though  the  proportion  of  production  was  for  the  time  being 
revolutionized.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  annual 
product  was  estimated  at  about  $15,000,000  gold  and  $40,000,000  silver. 
In  1846,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  supply  from  Russia,  the 
gold-product  was  estimated  at  about  $43,000,000  gold,  while  the  silver 
had  not  increased — ^had,  in  fact,  slightly  fallen  off.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  other  words,  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  was  about  27.8  per  cent,  gold  and  72.2  per  cent,  silver.  By  1846 
it  had  become  about  52.3  per  cent,  of  gold  to  47.7  of  silver.  Yet  the 
relations  of  value  had  changed.  The  average  of  1846  shows  a  ratio  of 
1 :  15.66. 
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From  1841  to  the  present  time  the  relative  values  are  calculated  firom 
the  London  quotations)  as  explained  fully  below. 

Tablv  IV.^Fram  1851  to  1874,  iruiutive. 


AoJQumty, 


Bate. 

Batia 

1851 

15.46 

1853 

15.57 

1653 

15.33 

1854 

15.:<3 

1855 

15. 36 

1856 

15.33 

1637 

15.97 

1858 

15.36 

1859 

15.21 

1860 

15.30 

1S61 

15.47 

1863 

15.36 

1863 

15.38 

1864 

15.40 

1865 

15.33 

1866 

15.44 

1867 

15.57 

1868 

15.60 

1869 

15.60 

1870 

15.60 

1871 

15. 59 

1673 

15.63 

187:) 

15.90 

1874 

16.15 

The  London  qnotAtions.  These  give  the  price  of  a  given  weight  of  standard  silver 
lo  shillinge  and  pence  sterling.  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  in  Great  BiilMUB  as 
charge  for  coinage,  and,  hence,  that  the  price  referred  to  varies  exactly  as  tlie  mar- 
ket-value  of  the  metals,  we  can  calculate  the  ratio  as  follows :  The  standard  f^d  is 

^  fine,  and  its  valae  is  fixed  at  77«.  10|d.,  or  034.5  pence  per  onnce  tmy.    Hence 


The  stand- 


the  value  of  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  ^  of  this  snm,  or  1019.45  pence. 

37  

ard  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ^  fine ;  hence  an  onnoe  of  fine  silver  is  woirth  1.061 

40 

times  as  much  as  an  onnce  of  standard  silver.    If  tlie  fixed  valae  of  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  be  divided  b^^  1.061  times  the  quoted  price  of  an  ounce  of  standard  silver, 
tho  quotient  is  the  ratio  desired.    Thus,  if  9;  be  the  quoted  price  per  ounce  in  pence^ 
1019  45    943 
1  081 «~  IT  ^^®T  nearly)  is  the  ratio.    Briefly,  dividing  943  by  the  price  in  penes 

of  an  onnce  of  standard  silver  gives  the  ratio  correctly  to  the  second  decimal  plaoa. 
London  being  the  acknowledged  center  of  the  commercial  world,  this  ratio  det»- 
mines  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  among  civilized  nationa 
The  table  shows  annual  averages  ouly.  Tho  lowest  montiUy  value  of  gold  was  15.TS 
in  Mftjr,  1859,  and  the  highest  16.35  in  October,  1874.  The  annual  average  for  lti74 
here  given  is  caloolated  upon  the  prices  of  eleven  months  ending  Kovember  30. 


£emabks« — The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1847  and  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1851  tbrew  an  unexampled  quantity  of  this  metal  into  circula- 
tion. While  the  annual  product  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had 
been  only  about  $15,000,000,  and  in  1846  had  been  swelled  by  the  Rus- 
sian pla(;ers  to  the  then  astonishing  amount  of  $43,000,000,  it  had 
reached  in  1853,  according  to  Professor  Soetbeer,  a  value  of  more  than 
$165,000,000,  while  the  annual  silver-product  was  scarcely  moi-e  than 
$40,000,000.  This  enormous  disproportion,  coupled  with  the  continu- 
ance of  vast  shipments  of  silver  to  India,  naturally  caused  many  econo- 
mists to  anticipate  a  serious  and  permanent  depreciation  of  gold.  It 
appears  from  the  table  that  this  did  not  take  place  in  such  a  degree  as 
expected — ^and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
pifirticularly  silver,  on  hand  in  Europe  was  so  great  that  even  the  im- 
mense production  of  the  gold-mines  in  California  and  Australia  could 
not  immediately  cause  an  overwhelming  revulsion.  General  prices,  of 
course,  advanced ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  now  in  question.  Obeva^ 
lier  estimates  that  the  gold-production  from  1500  to  18i47,  inclusive,  had 
been  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  of  which  (according  to  other  authorities) 
something  less  than  $2,000,000,000  had  come  from  Spanish  America^ 
which  h«KL  furnished  in  the  same  period  about  $5,000,000,000  in  silver. 
Of  the  latter,  perhaps  $1,000,000,000  had  been  exported  to  India ;  but 
the  stock  of  both  metals  still  remaining  in  Europe  was  large ;  and  the 
introduction  of  silver-plated  wares  liberated  much  silver  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  form  of  solid  ware.  But  this  would  not  long  have  sufficed  to 
retard  the  fall  of  gold  but  foranother  cause,  namely,  the  enormous  coinage 
of  goldin  the  countries  employing  the  French  i^stem.  Beforediscussing 
this  important  element,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  gold-productioa 
of  California  and  Victoria  suffered  a  diminution,  through  the  exhaustion 
of  the  richest  superficial  placers,  say  about  1860,  which  was  but  par- 
tially compensated  by  the  new  discoveries  in  New  Zealand,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, &c.  Moreover,  after  1866  the  shipments  of  silver  to  India  notably 
declined,  and  finally  the  production  of  silver  from  Nevada  and  other 
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Territories  advanced  to  colossal  proportions.  It  was  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding these  changes  that  the  French  coinage-system  exercised  its  re- 
straining influence  against  the  depreciat  on  of  gold.  By  the  French 
law  of  1803,  the  franc  was  fixed  at  five  grams  of  standard  silver,  .900 
fine,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  kilogram  of  standard  gold,  of  the 
same  fineness,  should  be  coined  into  155  twenty-franc  pieces.  In 
other  words,  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  was  established  by  law  as 
1 :  15.5.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  coinage-charge,  any  one  could 
obtain  at  Paris  coin  of  either  metal  in  exchange  for  fine  bars  of  the 
same.  Now,  by  reference  to  Table  IV,  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  the  market,  which  had  been  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  always  less  than  15.5,  ranged 
steadily  above  that  point.  Hence,  there  was  no  inducement  to  coin 
gold.  The  gold  coins  themselves  commanded  a  premium  for  melting. 
From  1825  to  1848,  inclusive,  the  French  coinage  w^  only  268,000,000 
francs  in  gold,  against  2,380,000,000  francs  in  silver.  The  law  of  1803 
had  been  passed  at  an  unlucky  period,  and  its  effect  for  nearly  fifty 
years  was  to  drive  gold  from  circulation  and  flood  Western-  Enroi)e  with 
a  redundant  silver  currency..  But  it  undoubtedly  operated  during  that 
period  to  check  the  depreciation  of  silver  by  employing  an  excess  of  it 
as  currency,  and  by  diminishing  the  similar  employment  of  gold,  and 
thus  increasing  the  available  sapply  of  that  metal  for  other  uses. 

The  reaction  caused  by  the  influx  of  American  and  Australian  gold 
was  immediate.  Bo  soon  as  fine  gold  was  enough  cheaper  in  the  market 
than  3,444^  francs  per  kilogram  to  make  it  profitable  to  hojders  of  it  to 
take  coin  for  it  at  that  rate,  the  amount  of  gold  presented  for  coinage 
in  France  was  immense.  From  1851  to  1867  there  were  coined  in  that 
country  more  than  5,806,000,000  francs  gold,  against  383,000,000  francs 
silver;  and  the  silver  coinage  rapidly  disappeared.  Of  $800,000,000 
silver  shipped  to  India  in  the  period  jtist  named,  i^robably  more  than 
half  was  melted  down  from  the  coinage  of  the  franc-using  countries-^ 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Thus  the  new  supplies  of 
gold  found  a  new  application,  and  the  eastern  demand  for  silver  found 
a  new  supply,  so  that  the  value  of  gold  was  kept  at  15.09  to  15.21,  in 
spite  of  the  excessive  influx  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  have  caused  it 
to  sink  much  lower.  The  practical  abolition  of  the  double  standard  by 
the  United  States,  in*  1853,  and  the  increased  gold  coinage  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  were  subordinate  causes,  assisting  this  tend- 
ency. But  the  French  system,  serving  for  a  while  as  a  breakwater 
against  the  natural  effects  of  great  commercial  facts,  was -itself  swept 
away  by  the  tide.*  The  disappearance  o£a  silver  coinage  is  more  incon- 
venient to  the  masses  than  the  lack  of  gold.  The  lack  of  silver  for  cur- 
rency brought  about  the  famous  convention  of  December,  1865,  at  which 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  united  in  the  attempt  to  regu- 
late again  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  in  coinage.  But  for  the 
obstinacy  of  France,  the  cumbrous  and  fluctuating  system  of  a  double 
standard  would  have  been  given  up.  What  was  done  was  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  silver  coinage,  or  rather  to  establish  a  coinage  of  pieces 
from  a  half  franc  to  two  francs,  which,  being  legally  as  coins  worth  more 
than  they  were  actually,  could  not  be  remelted  or  exported  with  profit. 
It  was  a  pity  that  even  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  carried  out  in  the 
most  unfortunate  way.  By  changing  at  that  time  the  weight  of  the 
gold  instead  of  the  silver  coinage,  the  franc-countries  might  have  ob- 
tained a  system  in  which  the  weights  of  coins  would  have  been  a  direct 
relation  to  the  metric  system :  and  if  the  double  standard  had  been 
definitely  abolished,  and  gold  adopted  as  the  sole  stapdard,  a  foundation 
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would  have  been  laid  for  that  international  system  which  still  appears 
an  unattainable  blessing,  a  system,  namely,  by  which  the  different  na- 
tions, each  coining  its  own  money,  might  maintain  a  certain  uniform  fine- 
ness in  gold  coinage,  and  accept  as  legal  tender  all  gold  coins  accordiDg  to 
their  weight  in  metric  units.  The  gram  of  standard  gold  would  then  be 
the  international  unit  of  money,  with  which  all  coins  would  gradually  be 
brought  into  simple,  integral  relations. 

But  the  convention  of  1865  chose  a  different  course,  and  it  had  hardly 
taken  the  step  of  debasing  the  silver  coinage,  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  enhancement  of  silver,  when  a  revolution  took  place,  and  a  depre- 
ciation of  silver  was  inaugurated,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  causes  of  this  change,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
alluded  to,  deserve  closer  attention. 

The  exports  of  silver  to  India  down  to  1856  were  to  pay  for  prodncts 
of  the  East  exported  to  Europe  and  America.  During  our  civil  war, 
the  extraordinary  production  of  cotton  in  India  increas^  this  balance 
of  trade,  and  thus  augmented  the  drain  of  silver  in  that  direction. 
Moreover,  between  1856  and  1866,  large  sums  of  silver  went  to  India  as 
loans,  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  extensive  railway-sys- 
tem.  These  special  causes  ceased  after  1866,  and  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  Indian  loans  is  now,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  element  on  the 
other  side  of  the  balance  of  exchange.  The  demand  for  silver  in  India 
is,  however,  by  no  means  extinct ;  and  one  effect  of  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  internal  trade  and  industry  in  that  region  will  be  to  maintain 
this  demand.  Professor  Soetbeer,  in  proof  of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  rate  of  Indian  exchange  and  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  Ijon- 
don,  calculates  the  following  five-year  averages  from  the  London  prices, 
and  the  Calcutta  quotations  for  six-month  drafts : 


Arerage  of  period. 

Drafts  on  Lon- 
don  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

Price  of  the 
ounce  stand- 
ard silver  in 
London. 

/ 
1856-*60 

I'enee 
pert^ 

23 

61ft 

St 

5Qi 

15L33 

1861-65 

15.40 

1866-'70 

15.59 

1873     

"*  15k  91 

The  second  great  cause  of  depreciation  of  silver  was  the  colossal  pro- 
duction from  the  United  States.  The  product  of  this  country,  as  I  have 
shown  in  another  place,  was  in  1861  but  $2,000,000.  Prom  1862  to  1866, 
inclusive,  it  was  $45,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $9,000,000  per  annam. 
In  1867,  it  was  $13,600,000;  in  1868,  $12,000,000;  in  1869,  $13,000,000; 
in  1870,  $16,000,000;  in  1871,  $22,000,000-;  in'l872,  $25,750,000;  in  1873, 
$36,500,000.    The  declared  importations  into  Great  Britain  were : 

1870 £3,387,000 

1871 t 5,689,000 

1872 4,576,000 

1873 5,992,000 

The  great  bonanzas  discovered  in  the  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  latest  increase ;  but  the  extraordinary  and 
rapid  development  of  the  silver-lead-smelting  industry  in  Nevada  (Eu- 
reka) and  Utah  has  also  been  an  important  factor, 
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A'third  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  was  the  abandonment 
by  Oermany,  after  the  Franco-German  war,  of  the  silver-standard,  and 
the  issae  of  a  standard  gold  coinage  for  the  empire.  Professor  Soetbeer 
estimates  that  in  IN'ovember,  1874,  there  was  still  in  circulation  in  the 
different  German  states  abont  $230,000,000  in  silver  coin,  less  than  half 
of  which  would  probably  remain  in  circulation  after  recoinage,  the  re- 
mainder being  thrown  upon  the  market  for  exportation.  The  efiect  of 
the  change  is  twofold — the  liberation  of  silver  from  circulation  as  coin 
and  the  increased  demand  for  gold.  The  amount  of  imperial  gold  coinage 
resolved  upon  in  1871  was  400,000,000  thalers,  (about  $290,000,000,)  of 
which  362,000,000  had  been  coined  up  to  November,  1874.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  at  least  500,000,000  thalers  would  be  required  ;  and 
this  would  tend  to  continue  the  special  demand  for  gold. 

The  countnes  of  the  franc-system,  with  double  standard,  have,  how- 
ever, again  furnished  a  check  to  the  prevailing  tendency  which  has, 
doubtless,  greatly  modified  the  fall  in  silver.  In  these  countnes,  the 
ratio  being  fixed  at  15.50  by  law,  it  has  been  since  1866  profitable  to 
have  silver  coined.  In  1872  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  ^Netherlands 
was  33,540,945  florins ;  in  1872  and  1873,  all  the  states  of  the  franc- 
system  coined  some  200,000,000  francs  in  silver.  But  this  could  not 
continue,  and  in  1874  a  limit  was  provisionally  set  to  the  coinage  of 
five-franc  pieces.  A  new  convention  is  said  to  have  been  arranged, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  very  important  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration.  The  depreciation  of  silver  may  be  retarded,  if  the  coin- 
age of  it  as  a  legal-tender  currency  at  a  rate  above  its  market- value  is 
continued.  But  this  policy,  whatever  its  immediate  conveniences,  is 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  and  tendencies  of  political  economy. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  universal  adoption  of  gold  as  a 
standard  currency,  with  silver  as  a  material  of  subsidiary  coinage,  is 
that  to  which  all  nations  must  come.  The  ratio  of  15.5  is  too  near  the 
average  market  ratio  for  the  last  centuiy  to  be  safely  adopted.  But  the 
ratio  of  15,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  other  American  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  partly  adopted  in  our  coinage,  is  reasonably  certain  to 
remain  permanently  below  the  market  ratio,  and  hence  to  serve  satis- 
factorily in  coinage,  while  it  possesses  practical  value,  as  an  integer, 
simply  related  to  the  decimal-system. 

A  review  of  the  whole  history  shows  us  that  the  natural  tendency  has 
been,  since  industry  and  commerce  were  organized,  toward  a  dieprecia- 
tion  of  silver;  that  this  tendency  has  been  periodically  counteracted  by 
three  great  causes — the  successive  discovery  of  new  gold-fields,  (Africa,. 
Brazil,  the  Ural,  California,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Idaho,  Montana, 
&c.,)  the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East,  and  its  elastic  employment 
for  coinage.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  new  Califbmias  will  be 
opened,  though  the  present  production  from  quartz  and  hydraulic 
mines,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  even  in- 
creased ;  the  demand  for  India  will  not  be  augmented,  but,  by  growing 
reciprocity  of  commerce,  probably  decreased,  though  slowly,  and  the  use 
of  silver  in  coinage  will  probably  also  remain  stationary  or  decline.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  silver  will  probably  increase,  though 
the  enormous  re-enforcements  from  this  or  that  great  bonanza  will  be 
temporary  in  their  effects.  Looking  at  the  subject  on  a  larger  scale,  it 
is  not  this  or  that  single  mine,  but  the  vast  area  of  silver-bearing  ter- 
ritory in  this  country  and  Mexico  which  may  be  expected  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  increased  production.  What  may  be  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Asia  we  scarcely  know  as  yet,  but  their  exploration  will, 
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at  all  events,  for  many  years  to  come,  produce  nothing  that  tbe^rast 
popalation  of  that  region  will  not  immediately  swallow  np.  . 

All  general  considerations  so  far  seem  to  point  to  a  permanent  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  Not  that  the  price  of  November,  1874,  the  lowest 
ever  reached  in  history  by  the  free  action  of  commercial  and  indostaial 
causes,  will  be  maintained  or  fnirther  decreased ;  bat  that  the  ratio 
ruling  a  dozen  years  ago  is  not  likely  to  be  regained,  and  tbe  low  price 
of  silver  must  be  accepted  by  miners  and  metallurgists  as  apart  of  the 
economical  problems  submitted  to  them.  When  I  say  that  the  gross 
product  of  a  silver  mine  to-day  is  worth  in  gold  9  per  cent,  less  than 
it  would  have  been  in  1859,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  question  iuti- 
mately  connected  with  profits  and  dividends.  Indeed,  the  probable 
suspension  of  mining  and  metallurgical  operations  which  cannot  afford 
this  loss  will,  perhaps,  be  one  reaction  tending  to  diminish  the  prodac- 
tion,  and  thus  check  the  depreciation  of  silver.  In  whatever  way  the 
general  current  flows,  it  is  sure  to  be  interrupted  by  such  eddies,  the 
results,  indirectly^  of  its  own  motion. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

RECENT  IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  MINING  AND  SflLLING  M AOHZN- 

ERY  IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

Br  WiLUAM  P.  Blake. 

The  recent  extraordinary  developments  of  large  bodies  of  rich  silver- 
ore  at  great  depths  in  the  Comstock  lode,  Nevada,  have  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  construction  of  mining-machinery  on  the  Pacific  coast 
The  increasing  depth  and  extent  of  other  mines  and  the  discovery  of 
new  districts  have  also  had  a  great  efifect  in  stimulating  and  extending 
the  industry.  First  street  in  San  Francisco,  where  most  of  the  found- 
eries  are  located,  is  the  chief  center  of  production,  but  there  are  establish- 
ments at  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  other  chief  cities  and  mining-cen- 
ters in  California,  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Considerable  quantities  of  machinery  for  Utah  and  for  Montana  and 
Colorado  are  manufactured  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
points  in  the  States  of  the  Misissippi  Valley.  But  San  Francisco  takes 
the  lead,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  machinery  made,  but  in  new  forms 
and  details  of  construction  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  miners 
and  the  exigencies  of  each  case. 

The  great  advance  of  late  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  construction  of 
pumping  and  hoisting  machinery  for  operating  at  great  depths,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  large  mills,  so  that  the  ore  may  be  handled  and 
worked  at  a  minimum  cost  for  hand-labor  and  in  a  more  systematic  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  enormous  sums  of  silver  and  gold  which  some 
of  the  claims  are  yielding  permit  of  the  construction  of  mills  in  the  very 
•best  manner,  the  question  of  cost. of  any  desirable  arrangement  or 
combfnation  of  machinery  being  insignificant  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction and  the  saving  which  a  proper  construction  permits.  The 
machines  and  the  mill  described  in  the  following  pages  may  be  regarded 
.as  the  best  types  of  their  kind  now  in  use. 

PUMPING-MACHINEBY. 

The  largest-sized  pump  for  any  mine  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  recently 
tieen  built  by  the  Union  Iron- Works,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  Bay- 
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mond  &  Ely  mine,  in  Pioche  district,  Nevada.  (For  descriptions  of  this 
mine  see  the  Commissioner's  Report  of  1873.) 

The  depth  to  be  anwatered  from  the  surface  is  1,400  feet,  and  the 
main  object  in  view  is  to  free  the  mine  so  as  to  prospect  deeper. 

There  are  six  pnmps,  each  12  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  stroke, 
arranged  with  hoist-gearing  upon  the  driving-frame,  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  handled  in  the  shaft.  The  pump-rods  of  wood  are  in  20-foot 
lengths,  8  by  8  inches  and  12  by  12*inche8,  with  scarf-joints,  strength- 
ened with  iron  plates  about  15  feet  long,  of  1  by  8  inch  iron.  These  are 
firmly  secured  on  both  sides  of  the  rod  by  1-inch  bolts  at  intervals  of 
10  inches. 


i-j      ' 
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The  engine,  which  deserves  special  mention,  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms  of  Booth  &  Go.  It  is  horizontal,  the  cylinder  26  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  72  inches.  It  is  fitted  with  balanced  poppet- 
valves,  operated  automatically  by  means  of  cross  cutoff  and  the  Scott  & 
Eckart  governor.  The  bed-plate  is  Scott's 
improved  modification  of  the  Corliss  pat- 
tern. The  crank  is  forged  iron,  but  the  ^ 
piston-rod,  crank-pin,  and  valve-stems  are  of 
steel.  The  main  shaft  is  14  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  fly-wheel  24  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighs,  in  its  finished  state,  60,000  pounds, 
or  30  tons.  As  a  wheel  of  this  extraordinary 
size  and  weight  could  not  be  transported 
in  one  piece  over  the  mountains,  it  was 
made  in  segments,  afterward  carefully  fitted  and  bolted  together  and 
finished,  so  that  it  could  be  taken  apart  and  set  up  again  with  accuracy. 

Another  pump  is  building  by  the  same  works  for  the  California  mine, 
in  which  the  connection  with  the  engine  is  made  direct,  without  any 
gearing.  The  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  piston  connects 
with  the  top  of  the  pump- bob.  The  cylinder  is  8  feet  long  and  40  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  lined  with  steel.  Pump-bob  upright  15  feet  long, 
and  horizontal  arm  13  feet. 


mnnn 


^ 
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The  annexed  ontline  sketch  (not  drawn  aconrately  to  soale)  will  serre  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  Raymond  &  Ely  en^ne  and  pump-gearing,  and  of  the  hoiatiuK- 
arrangement  behind,  which  ordinarily  is  out  of  gear,  but  can  be  connected  with  a 
pinion  on  the  main  shaft.  , 
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The  maiu  pinions,  working  into  the  12-foot  pamp- wheels,  :i.re  36  inches 
in  diameter,  13  inches  face,  4  inches  pitch,  with  the  teeth  accurately  cat 
These  gear  into  two  mortise-wheels  12  feet  3  inches  to  pitch-line,  carry- 
ing a  crank-pin  7  inches  in  diameter  between  them.  These  wheels  are 
accurately  turned  all  over,  and  the  teeth  are  formed  with  great  care  of 
selected  pieces  of  second-growth  hickory,  boiled  in  oil,  and  driven  in 
with  a  20-pound  sledge-hammer.  The  shafts  of  these  panip-wheels  are 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  well  supported  by  doable  bearings.  The 
foundation-bolts  are  23  feet  long.  The  hoist-dram  is  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  chased  for  l|-inch  roand  wire  rope. 

The  pump-bob  timber  is  26  inches  by  24  inches  and  26  feet  long.  It 
is  fitted  with  doable  stays  in  front  and  is  heavily  braced.  The  joamals 
are  of  wrought  iron,  13  inches  in  diameter  throagh  the  timbers  and  12 

inches  in  the  boxes.  All  of  the  brass-boxes  are 
lined,  having  bottom  as  well  as  side  brasses,  and 
every  part  was  designed  to  have  a  central  strain, 
the  pins,  7-inch,  all  being  supported  on  both  sides. 
The  main  bearing  of  the  bob  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  placed  accu- 
rately in  the  intersection  of  the  center  or  medial  lines  instead  of  below 
them,  as  formerly. 

A  duplicate  of  this  pump  and  gearing,  excepting  the  teeth  of  the 
pump- wheels,  which  are  of  iron  instead  of  wood, has  been  made  by  Booth 
&  Co.  for  the. Baltimore  Consolidated  mine,  near  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 
These  are  the  two  largest  and  most  complete  pumping-engines  of  the 
kind  in  the  Pacific  States. 

HOISTlNa-MACHINEBY. 

The  increasing  depth  of  the  principal  mines,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  ore  to  be  hoisted,  necessitate,  much  more  powerful  engines  and  heavier 
gearing  than  have  been  in  use  heretofore.  The  largest  hoisting-gear 
yet  built  was  completed  recently  for  the  Savage  mine,  Comstock  lode, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  by  Booth  &  Co..  of  the  Union  Iron- Works.  This 
mine  has  attained  a  deptli  of  2,200  feetj  but  with  the  new  hoisting-ar- 
rangements it  is  expected  to  push  the  incline  to  a  depth  of  4,500  feet 
from  the  surface. 

The  engines  are  horizontal  and  double  cylinders,  24  inches  in  diameter 
and  48  inches  stroke,  with  valve-motion,  and  the  frame  same  as  built  by 
the  firm  for  the  pumpingmachinery  of  the  Eichmond  Consolidated, 
except  that  the  cut-off  is  worked  by  means  of  a  lever  alongside  of  the 
reversiug-gear.  The  engine-shaft  has  a  diameter  of  11  inches.  There 
are  two  tiy-wheels,  each  14  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  15,000  pounds. 
Their  position  on  the  shaft  and  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  gear  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagram. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  reel  by  a  single  pinion-wheel,  55 
inches  in  diameter,  19  inches  face,  6  inches  pitch,  with  the  teeth  ac- 
curately cut.  This  works  into  a  large  gear-wheel  on  the  reel-shaft,  21 
feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  same  face  and  pitch  as  the  pinion. 
There  are  132  teeth,  accurately  cut,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  all  over. 
It  weighs,  when  finished,  60,641  pounds.  The  winding-drum  is  conical 
and  designed  for  round  cable.  It  is  26  feet  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
end  and  14  feet  at  the  smaller.  Length  on  the  tapering  surface,  15 
feet.  It  is  cut  with  a  2J-iuch  spiral  groove,  to  suit  a  2-inch  round  wire 
cable.  It  has  79  grooves,  and  it  will  hold  4,590  feet  of  cable.  The  cable- 
tapers  from  2  inches  to  If  inches  in  diameter.    The  reel-shaft  is  13 
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inches  in  diameter.  The  tapering  reel,  of  cast  iron,  is  covered  with  an 
oak-wood  casing  6  inches  thick,  in  which  the  grooves  are  cat,  as  shown 
in  the  partial  section  of  the  reel,  herewith. 

This  oak  casing  is  seasoned  and  prepared  by  Wood's  process,  to  pre- 
vent shrinking  and  swelling. 

The  overhead  sheave  is  14  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  accurately  tnmed, 
as  is  also  that  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
cline, which  is  12  feet  in  diameter. 

The  car  and  rope  are  not  balanced. 
The  car  alone  weighs  6,700  pounds, 
and  carries  a  load  of  10  tons.  It  is 
arranged  so  as  to  dump  antomatically. 

TJia>EB-GEOUia)  PORTABLE  HOIST. 

The  same  firm  hav^  made  a  small  portable  hoisting-engine  for  use 
under-ground  to  draw  from  winzes  and  sumps.  It  is  run  by  compressed 
air,  and  can  be  placed  in  drifts.  It  weighs  about  1,200  pounds,  and  is 
compact  enough  to  slide  in  between  the' timbering,  as  it  is  usually  set 
in  the  Gomstock  mines.  The  compressors  are  placed  at  the  surface,  and 
the  air  is  conveyed  below  in  iron  pipes  from  I  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
branching  to  1^  inches  at  the  machine.  The  cylinders  are  4  by  10  inches. 
Cranks  on  drum-shaft.  The  drum  is  20  Inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches 
long.  It  is  provided  with  link-motion  and  a  brake.  The  outside  dimen- 
sions are  39  inches  wide,  30  inches  high,  and  49  inches  long.  It  will 
hoist  400  pounds  100  feet,  and  is  very  useful  for  work 
below  the  levels  at  a  distance  from  the  shaft. 

Another  small  engine,  for  use  in  the  drifts  to  drive 
ventilating-fans,  is  run  by  compressed  air.  It  is  verti- 
cal in  construction ;  cylinders  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
6  inches  stroke;  fly-wheel  48  inches  in  diameter.  A 
jack-screw  in  the  cylinder-bead  serves  to  hold  the  engine 
in  place  usually  between  the  timbers. 

AIE-OOMPBESSOBS. 

For  air-compressors  the  Union  Iron- Works  prefer  the  Band  and  War- 
ing combined  with  their  form  of  engine.  They  are  horizontal  and 
double-acting;  steam-cylinder  16  by  30  inches,  and  air-cylinder  16 J  by 
30  inches ;  fly-wheel  12  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  15,000  pounds,  on  an 
8-inch  shaft.  There  are  two  sizes,  the  smsSler  being  12  by  30  inches 
cylinder,  and  fly-wheel  10  feet  in  diameter.  Twenty,  revolutions  of  the 
small  size  give  a  result  equal  to  a  Ko.  4  Burleigh  at  thirty-two  revolu- 
tions. The  air  is  delivered  perfectly  cool  and  dry.  They  are  used  by 
the  Ophir,  Consolidated  Virginia,  Belcher,  Chollar,  Iniperial,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Companies. 

The  air-pipes  are  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  made  at  the  Golden 
State  Poundery.  Twenty-six  hundred  feet  were  recently  made  there  for 
the  Imperial  silver-mine.    They  are  of  boiler-iron  lap- welded. 

SILVEB-BEDtJCTION  MILL. 

The  most  complete  silver-mill  in  the  world  has  just  been  constructed 
by  H.  J.  Booth  &  Co.  for  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine,  Virginia  City, 
Nov.,  to  work  the  ores  direct  firom  the  dumps  of  the  mine,  without 
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any  hauling  by  teams  or  railway-transportation,  thas  in  the  ontset  effect- 
ing a  most  important  saving,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  moving  the  ore,  but 
in  the  waste  which  inevi^bly  attends  it.  The  car^  damp  over  the 
"  grizzlies  ^  into  the  ore-bins.  The  grizzly  is  simply  a  coarse  screea  for 
separating  the  coarse  ore  from  that  which  is  already  sufficiently  small 
to  pass  through  the  self-feeding  apparatus.  It  borrows  its  name  from 
the  grating  used  by  the  placer-miners  to  throw  out  the  bowlders  from 
the  sluices.  As  made  for  this  mill,  they  are  revolving,  each  about  16 
feet  long,  and  constrncted  of  heavy  bar-iron  3  inches  wide  by  ^  inch 
thick,  placed  on  edge,  3  inches  apart,  and  held  securely  by  bolts  and 
thimbles.  They  are  about  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  ore  which  drops 
through  these  revolving  screens  goes  directly  to  the  or^-bins.  The  de- 
tails of  the  mill  are  as  follows : 

The  coarse  ore  separated  from  the  fine  by  the  grizzlies  goes  to  the 
Blake  rock-breaker,  which  delivers  to  the  ore-bins.  From  the  ore-bins 
the  ore  passes  to  the  self-feeding  batteries,  from  thence  to  the  sand- 
tanks  and  to  the  slnm-tanks  behind  them.  The  total  fall  of  the  ore 
through  the  mill  by  these  different  stages  is  52  feet  4  inches. 

The  rock-breaker  is  the  15  by  9  inches  size ;  and,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
fine  ore  is  separated  and  only  the  large  masses  reach  the  breaker,  its 
capacity  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand  upon  it. 

There  are  60  self-feeding  stamps,  850  pounds  weight,  7  inches  drop, 
and  85  drops  to  a  minute.  There  are  32  improved  pans,  with  5-foot 
mullers,  making  85  turns. 

A  charge  consists  of  If  tons  of  pulp,  and  is  renewed  each  five  hoars, 
making  the  capacity  for  each  pan  8|  tons  a  day.  There  are  16  settlers, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  36  inches  deep,  14  revolutions ;  two  clean-up  pans, 
each  48  inches  in  diameter  and  12  Inches  deep,  making  16  revolutions; 
four  agitators,  8  feet  in  diameter,  5  feet  deep,  21  turns )  four  sulphure^ 
pans,  5  feet  in  diameter,  24  inches  deep,  50  turns ;  two  sulphuret-pan 
settlers,  8  feet  in  diameter,  24  inches  deep,  14  turns ;  one  hydraulic  ele- 
vator, for  handling  amalgam;  six  retorts,  14  inches  by  4  feet  long. 

All  the  quicksilver  is  moved  by  pumps,  which  force  it  into  the  dis- 
tributing-tank,  from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  charge,  then  into  the 
pans,  the  settlers,  and  the  strainers,  from  which  it  flows  back  to  the 
receiving-tank,  which  supplies  the  pump.  It  thus  makes  the  circuit 
without  being  handled,  or  spilled  and  wasted,  leaving  nothing  behind 
but  the  amalgam  and  such  portions  as  may  be  carried  off  in  the  tailings. 
This  is  a  great  labor-saving  arrangement,  for  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  quicksilver  required  to  work  240  tons  of  140-dollar  ore  is  not  less  than 
32  tons.  In  the  old  mills,  the  quicksilver  was  carried  about  in  pails  and 
flasks,  and  there  was  inevitably  a  great  waste  by  spilling.    . 

The  steam-engine  for  this  mill  is  a  low-pressure  compound  condensing 
one,  with  the  same  style  of  frame,  valves,  and  governor  before  described 
as  built  by  the  firm  of  Booth  &  Co.  for  the  large  pumping-engine.  The 
initial  cylinder  is  24  inches  in  diameter  and  48  inches  stroki.  Speed, 
55  revolutions  per  minute.  The  air-pump  is  worked  from  the  cross-head; 
cranks  are  set  opposite  each  other.  The  motion  is  perfect.  In  starting 
the  mill  with  the  new  and  rough  shoes,  the  friction  of  the  shafting-stamps 
and  breaker,  666  horsepower  were  developed,  and  after  running  for  a 
time  and  getting  smoothed  down  580  horse-power  are  required.  It 
required  100  horse-power  for  the  stamps  and  breaker  when  new,  and  17^ 
horse-power  to  each  pan,  with  its  proportion  of  settlers,  agitator,  sui- 
phuret-pan,  and  quicksilver-pump. 

The  boilers  are  eight  in  number,  each  54  inches  in  diameter,  16  feet 
long,  3J-inch  tubes.    Drum,  36  by  14  feet;  mud-drum,  24  by  13j^  feet 
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They  are  set  in  four  pairs,  each  pair  being  detachable  and  complete  in 
themselves.  Twenty-eight  cords  of  wood  are  required  daily.  Twenty- 
two  inches  of  vacuum  were  obtained,  but  it  was  found  more  economical 
to  carry  18  inches  and  feed  the  water  hotter  to  the  boilers.  The  con- 
densing-water  is  cooled  by  a  pond  open  to  the  air.  It  enters  at  one  end 
and  flows  back  to  the  condenser  at  the  other  end  perfectly  cool.  The 
engine  gives  20  horse-power  to  a  cord  of  wood,  while  the  best  old  steam- 
mills  give  only  12  horse-power  and  an  average  duty  of  10. 

The  stamps  at  this  mill  crush  five  tons  each  of  the  ore  in  twenty-four 
hours,  while  the  duty  at  the  best  old  steam-mills  ranges  from  1^  to  2i 
tons  to  a  stamp.  Each  pan  works  8^  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  giving 
the  mill  a  capacity  of  260  to  280  tons  a  day. 

Some  of  the  special  and  new  points4n  this  mill  may  be  further  enu- 
merated. 

1.  The  ore  loaded  in  the  mine  goes  to  the  bins  without  handling  over. 

2.  The  '^  grizzlies  "  separate  the  coarse  from  the  fine  ore,  and  deliver 
only  the  coarse  ore,  requiring  breaking,  to  the  breaker. 

3.  This  separation  enables  one  man  to  handle  all  the  coarse  rock  that 
260  tons  of  ore  yield. 

4.  The  self-feeders,  rendered  practicable  by  the  uniformity  in  size  of 
the  ore,  enable  the  sixty  stamps  to  be  supplied  uniformly  with  the  atten- 
tion of  one  man  only.  There  is  here  a  great  saving  of  labor :  one  man 
at  the  breaker,  three  men  (eight-hour  shifts)  at  feeders^  total,  four  men 
in  twenty-four  hours,  (the  breaker  working  but  eight  hours.)  In  the  old 
mills :  four  men  at  breaker ;  at  feeders,  four  men  to  a  shift ;  total,  six- 
teen men. 

5.  The  slums  are  delivered  in  tanks  behind  and  on  the  same  level  with 
the  sand-tanks ;  hence  sands  and  slums  are  worked  at  the  same  time, 
saving  the  labor  of  hauling  the  slums  from  a  lower  level  to  the  pans. 

6.  All  the  quicksilver  is  handled  by  machinery,  saving  all  the  manual 
labor  hitherto  required  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  amalgam  is  transported  on  a  car  holding  two  tons,  and  is  low- 
ered by  machinery. 

8.  The  engine  is  a  condensing  compound,  and  the  water  is  cooled  in  a 
simple,  economical  manner. 

These  improvements  combine  to  produce  the  extraordinary  and  very 
satisfactory  results  cited,  of  which  the  designers  and  makers  may  be 
justly  very  proud. 

The  ore  so  worked  ranges  about  $140  per  ton  in  value.  The  bullion 
is  turned  out  .937  fine. 

This  mill  commenced  running  on  the  8th  of  January,  1875.  Its  cost 
was,  approximately,  $350,000.  A  larger,  and  perhaps  more  complete,  mill 
is  now  (April,  1875)  building  by  Booth  &  Co.  for  the  California  mine. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PEODUCTION  FOE  1874, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  general  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
published  recently  the  company's  annual  statement  of  precious  metals 
produced  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver, 
including  British  Columbia,  during  the  year  1874,  which  shows  an 
aggregate  yield  of  $74,401,055,  being  an  excess  of  $2,142,362  over  1873. 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  British  Columbia  increased ; 
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Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Mexico  (west  coast) 
decreased.  The  increase  in  Nevada  and  Colorado  is  merely  nominal, 
bat  in  California  and  Utah  it  is  $3,100,000,  three-fourths  of  which  is  to 
the  credit  of  California. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  predoue  metals  produced  in  (he  States  and  Territories  west  oftha 

Missouri  Biver  during  the  year  1874. 


States  and  Territories. 


California 

Nevada  

Oreffon 

Washington 

Idaho  

Montana 

Ftah 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Mexico 

British  Colnmbia. 

Grand  total. 


116, 015. 568 

553,564 

141.396 

1, 207. 667 

2,581,363 

a%72l 

23.333 

1,  590, 700 

84.655 

1, 487, 473 


84,114,833 


II,  601, 556 

34,539 

55,356 

14.130 

ISO.  765 

258.136 

8,372 

2,333 


148,747 


2,943,943 


Is 


$967,857 

3a,ft54,602 

150 


551,573 


746,565 

400 

1,745,705 

714.293 
357 


35, 681, 411 


1^ 


J' 


c  PS 


ll.715.5S0 
4,117,698 


600,000' 
5^078,690 


855.000 


12,360,868 


$90.300. 531 

35,453.333 

609,070 

155.535 

1,8801004 

3w439.49S 

5,911,273 

26,  OSS 

4.191,405 

79^913 

1,636.5CT 


74,401,065 


My  own  estimate,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  th^  of  Mr. 
Valentine,  has  been  given  in  the  introductory  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
this  report,  as  follows : 

Arizona '. $487,000 

California - 20,300,531 

Colorado 6, 188, 510 

Idaho : 1,880,004 

Montana 3,844,722 

Nevada \ 35,452,233 

New  Mexico 500,000 

Oregon $609,070 

Washington 154, 535 

763,605 

Utah 3,911,601 

Wyoming  and  other  sources 100, 000 

72, 428, 206 

TEEAST7RE  EXPOETS  AND  EEOEIPTS  AT  SAN  PEANCISCO. 
[From  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Eeview,  January  14, 1875.] 

Treasure  exports. 

Our  treasure  exports  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows, 
exclusive  of  shipments  through  the  United  States  mail: 


To  New  York.... - 

ToEnglaud 

ToChma 

To  Japan 

To  Panama 

To  otber  countries 

Totals 


187S. 


14,055,565  46 
3,262,308  25 
7, 470, 868  78 

10, 213, 949  63 

56, 679  82 

5, 266, 075  76 


29,330,435  64 


1873. 


914, 597, 895  76 

667,  100  81 

6,335,353  SO 

3,206.157  12 


908.609  49 


84, 715, 125  68 


1874. 


120.689,637  86 

184,  755  6;:! 

8, 324. 675  54 

41,360  00 


940,213  20 


30, 180, 632  83 
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The  comparative  descriptions  of  onr  exports  of  treasure  by  the  above 
table  were  as  follows : 


Gold  burs 

Silver  bars 

Goldcolo 

MexicoQ  dollars 

Gold-dnst 

Siirercoin 

Trade-dollars... 
Currency 


Totals. 


187SL 


111.910,565 

7, 913, 391 

7,888,620 

1, 4«7, 441 

37,007 


153,412 


29,330,436 


1873. 


$2,828,682 

8,  457, 739 

9, 076, 173 

3,779,063 

77,645 

106,5^ 

389,234 


24,715,125 


1874. 


13,295,837 

9,492,719 

10, 849, 561 

2,253,341 

82,212 

58,425 

4,018,317 

130,000 


30,180,633 


Combined  eocpwrU. 

The  combined  exports,  ti^easare  and  merchandise,  exclusive  of  over- 
land railroad,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared  with  the 
same  time  in  1872  and  1873,  were  as  follows : 


Treasure  exports 

MerchaDdiso  exports 

Totals 


1872. 


129, 330, 436 
23,793,530 


53,123,966 


1873. 


$24,715,126 
31, 160, 208 


55,875,334 


1874. 


$30, 160, 632 
28, 405, 248 


58,585,880 


Receipts  of  treasure. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  receipts  of  treasure  in  this  city, 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express,  during  1874 : 

From  the  northern  and  southern  mines. 


1874. 


January  

Fobrnary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Aafnist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Totals 

Totals,  1673 
Totals,  1872 
Totals,  IS"*! 
TotLls,  18T0 


Silver  bnlllon. 


$903,801 
1,696.461 
1, 439. 139 
1. 829, 101 
1, 920, 180 
1,882,003 
1, 417, 262 
1, 495, 898 
1, 651, 267 
1, 517, 725 
1,  'IM,  210 
1,065,007 


18,269,054 
11, 749, 320 
6,386,794 
14, 609, 809 
14,152,984 


Gold  bars,  &o. 


$423,898 
452, 174 
548, 592 
678, 741 
792,522 
703,973 
751,448 
709, 418 
654, 398 
514, 418 
432,338 
430,954 


7,092,924 

8,290,258 

14, 843, 835 

13, 872, 648 

17, 762, 131 


Coin. 


$626,052 
540, 951 
474, 463 
578, 409 
740, 657 
834,874 
773,273 
893,021 
945, 106 
930, 474 
905, 79& 
1,016,274 


9,259,352 
6, 636, 143 
6, 769, 641 
7,125,928 
6, 487, 037 


Totals. 


$1, 953, 751 
2,689,586 
2, 462, 104 
3,086,851 
3,453,359 
3, 420, 850 
2,941,983 
3,098,337 
3,250,771 
2,962,617 
2, 789, 396 
2,512,235 


34, 621, 330 
26, 675, 721 
28,000.270 
35,606,385 
38,402,153 
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From  the  noriha-n  coast. 


1674. 


Silver  ballion. 


Gold  bars,  &o. 


Coin. 


Totals. 


January . . . 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

August 

September . 

October 

November 
Becembor  . 


1300 


Totals 

Totals,  1873 
Totals,  1873 
Totals,  1871 
Totals,  1870 


300 

4,aoo 


9,785 


1135,300 

67, 478 

63,798 

97,545 

13S,011 

107,820 

137,422 

199,066 

118,520 

830.664 

177,805 

91,001 


1,548,430 
1, 441,  438 
2,305,414 
2,552,668 
3,380,566 


|S2,4S7 
144,803 
69,383 
28,487 
57,275 
50,493 
49.354 
23,899 
20,619 
41,925 
78,175 
40,650 


657,482 
878,377 
661.889 
708.096 
532,901 


$187,727 

133.  im. 
196,039 
189,296 
15B.3I3 
186,776 
822,  £08 
139.139 
219.589 
S56,«0 
131,651 


1^906.212 
S.  324, 015 
2.967.303 
3,270.549 
3,913,467 


From  the  wmthem  ooaai. 


1874. 


Jannary 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffost 

September , 

October 

November ., 

December 


Totals 

Totals,  1873 
Totals,  1872 
Totals,  1871 
Totals,  1870 


Silver  bullion. 


1363 


1,346 

4,508 
1,230 
1,300 


800 


9,547 
3,688 
3,884 
5,750 


Gold  bora,  &c 


•14,292 

20,773 
5,159 
24,693 
24,606 
30,178 
14,790 
10.318 
17,360 
20,870 
4.837 
20.280 


208,445 
180,537 
274, 249 
347.627 
399,888 


Coin. 


•36^383 
29,191 
31,797 
54.136 
39,395 
37.619 
35.307 
17,206 
15,189 
37,647 
21.533 
28,178 


383,465 
570, 013 
564,477 
551,413 
844,548 


TotalsL 


151.038 
49,963 
36.956 
80,175 
68,509 
69.3-37 
51.291 
27.534 
33,319 
5tf,517 
26,3.10 
48,45S 


601,457 
754.238 
813.610 
901790 
1,244,436 


Treasure  productj  imports j  &c. 

The  receipts  of  treasare  from  all  sources,  through  Welld,  Fargo  &  Oo.'a 
Express,  during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  iu  1873,  have  beeu  as  follows : 


1874 


From  nortbem  and  sonthem  mines 

Coastwise,  north  and  south 

Imports,  foreign 

Totals 


126,675,721 
2,079,958 
5, 539, 147 


34,294.826' 


$34,63l,ai0 

1,475,931 
5,473,483 


41,570.743 
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Movement  of  coin  tn  the  interior. 
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The  followiog  has  been  the  circalation  of  coin,  throngli  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'b  Express,  during  1874 : 


To  Interior. 

ibo. 

. 

i;Si 

1,  B17,  5B7 
9^001.430 
a  055,013 
a,BM,  193 

!:S:S! 

liJS 

!?»S 

ass 

S,!l«»,130 

Ovrreney  movement 

Tbe  annexed  table  esbibits  tbe  interior  and  coastwise  receipts,  (Wells, 
Fargo  &  Go.,)  imports,  (foreign,)  and  exports  for  the  years  1872, 1873, 
and  1874: 


»» 

1S13. 

mi. 

Interi            1  U 

nS;5S 

»a8,7!».e79 
!1.53S,HT 

*^^'1S 

38,588,080 
SB,  330,  436 

M,Tis,iafl 

e,ii(K^3M 

8,539,500 

11,390,111 

Mint  ataOstios. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint  in  this  city  for  1874  compares  vith 
that  in  1871, 1872,  and  1873  as  follon'S : 


1871. 

1B7B. 

1ST3. 

1B71 

p,.™,mo 

'Jwiooc 
1,800,000 

a,  178.050 
^BstoOO 

1^310,000 
1,680,000 
tS84,D00 
1,318,000 

|S40,7SO 

i,sl^ooo 

1,187,750 
1,«W,000 

3,345,000 

,,S:S 
1;SS 

1,430,000 

1,         100 

1,           K» 

wo 

*          100 

3, 393!  000 
S^MO^OOO 
i3SO,OD0 
3,570,000 

4,067.000 

80,030,775 

10,380,(100 

3%WS.400 

«,aw,ooo 
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;«oor*ao^macaotnc09«t^Oi«S 
;  icTcTGr  t^t-i"  V»Jao  cfo  **  cT^ih'so' 


•XUff  BOOO 


•otq«KI  i^nnoK 


)iMteao*^Q«n«H^roaoo(ooooo 
I «  V'ef  »H  i-Ti-Tof  irt  ©"■"•"'GraD  ^00  "*' 


g*^  S  8  ^  S  S  &  S  O  O  -H  St  CQ  ^ 
aoaDSaoXQuSauSaoaoaoaDQO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Quicksilver  prodiiot  of  California  for  1874. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  "tale, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  I  regret  that  a  more 
extended  review  of  the  quicksilver  industry  of  the  year,  from  the  same 
skillful  and  experienced  hand,  miscarried  in  the  mails,  and  was  not  re- 
ceived for  use  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  report : 


Mine. 


Kew  Almadon 

Nowldria 

Corro  ISonito 

California 

BediDgton 

MauliattAD 

PhcBnix 

Buckeye 

Missouri 

Oaklaud' 

Calitbruia  Borax 

Great  Western 

Saint  John 

Washington 

Other  mines,  prmlucing 
each. 


less  than  100  flasks 


Total 


County. 


Santa  Clara 

Fresno 

....do 

Napa 

Lake 

Napa 

Colusa ' 

Sonoma 

...do 

Lake 

...  do 

Solano 

Kapa 

San  Lnis  Obispo,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Co* 
loBa. 


Estimated  product  of  mines  refusing  to  make  returns 
Total  flasks 


Flasks. 


9, 084 

7,000 

900 

3,000 

7,200 

690 

685 

700 

SOO 

307 

570 

1,464 

1,900 

aoo 

324 


34,154 
200 


34,254 


Quotations,  diridendSf  and  aasessmenta  upon  stock  dealt  in  at  the  San  J^ancisco  Stock  and 

Exchange  Board. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Beport,  December  25,  1874.] 


Name  of  company. 


CALIFOKNIA  MINKQ, 


Alpine 

Consolidated  Amador 

Bellovuo 

Cederberg 

Calistoga 

Chariot  Mill 

Eureka 

Genesee  Valley 

ladexiendent  Gold-Mining  Co. . 

Keystone,  (quartz) 

Magenta 

Mansfield 

Saint  LawrencoGold-^HningCo 
S9int  Patrick  GoId-Mii.ingCo. . . 

TecumMch 

Yule  Gravel 


NEVADA  MINKg. 

Cope  district: 
Excelsior  

Echo  district : 
Bye  Patch  Mill  and  Mining  Co. 

Ely  district . 

Amador  Tunnel 

American  Flag 

Alps 

Bowory 


u 


5 

Si 


2 

i' 


H 


40c. 
30c. 


ap 


^ 


2i 
k 


5 

§ 
S 


CO 


I 


10 
1 


7 

"i 


7 
9 
9 
5 


p 

a 


® 

V 


il 


1,200 
1,8j0 
8,000 


3,  COO 
1,680 


1,800 
10,000 


3,3G0 

3,000 

18, 000 

3,000 

400 


2 

6 

7 
6 


1,600 
3,000 


800 


« 
PS 

CO 


3 


12,000 
30.000 
20.000 
24,000 
00,000 
30.000 
SO,  OJO 


2.*:,  GOO 


33,000 
10,000 
5,000 
30,030 
10,000 


12,000 

20,000 

30,000 
40,000 
30,000 
90,000 


c  C 

I 


t6  50 


5  10 
50 


3  32 

""so 


5  00 

7  00 

2  40 

90 


200 

225 

2  00 
6  50 
325 
315 


c6 

s 
•a 


9 
i 


3 

76 


10 


9 

b| 

eg  5 

S 

o 
H 


178,000 


101,000 
12,000 


83,000 

"i6,666 


50,000 

140,000 

73,000 

9,000 


20,000 

67,500 

60,000 

1<)5,000 

97,500 

94,500 


•9 

a 
o 

'3 


P*^ 

O 


$310,000 
"24,066 


39,000 
2,094,000 


5,000 


40,000 


15,000 
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Kameof  oompony. 

§ 

1 

ii 

1 

t 

\ 
I 

■ 

3 

iwo' 

*i« 

185 

»31.!00 
K«o 

54.000 

It 

»l 

IJo. 

sa 

300. 

"iBOO 

la 
sa 

Jl 

"jjo." 

179.666 
is;  000 

ijooo 
Looo 
a,  MO 

iia 
la 

^as 

127,500 

a 

75 
03 

»J 
SO 

:! 

ie;ooa 

e 

H 

ei.9DO,00« 

■■1! 

sa 

1,000 
1,000 

30,000 

la 

30.000 

so.  000 

1 

1 

s 

I 

8 

e«5 

13S 

GOO 
50 

100 

100 

60 

450 

JO 
500 

ISO 
30 

G3 

us*.  800 
7,000 
IM.OOO 
37;  500 

7i;D00 
1KI.000 

3:0OD 

ia.ooo 

33;  ODD 

aw  500 

KtSOO 
50.000 

lOa. 

^ 

:::::: 

flo,ooo 

S,000 

30.000 
30,000 

5.000 

30.000 

ss 

30,000 
30,000 

50.000 

M,000 
50.000 
so,  000 

so:  000 

50,000 
50,000 

as;  000 

1 

n 

13* 

13i 

■■■6»;£ii 

3 

3 

1 

IB,' 000 
"S,'6M 

53.500 

3o;ooo 

1 

) 

m 

'ii 

ElDamilo.  (DortbK 

El  Uotndo,  (».ith,)  CouoUdiMd 

SSo. 

so,  000 

s,ooo 

50,000 

15^000 

Jw«W: 

la 

as 

..?!. 

J 

3,800 

'IS 

3;  BOO 

n 

3 

■*i,ci66 

3,000 
*500 

as 

37' 500 
S4:000 

100.  eoo 

la 

?^ 

Sffi 

BnconUUI  luict  MUdDB  Co. . . . 

6^' 

so 

i 

I 

0  08 
635 

'^ 

is 

IB 

m 

0 

18  OS 

■«a 

500.000 

4?J 

«0 

13 

IS 

40 

"s 

90 

neoo 

ga 

7«000 
S43.860 

Conflflenc* 

i^ooo 
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*99 

jl 

=1 
1 

SOiti 

IS 

no 
;,£ 
'eoo 

108,000 

so.uoo 

Jo'StS 

.„« 

a 

Mii.aoo 

♦^  son  000 

4 

1 

"si" 

u 

sas 

San 
100 
1  00 

:■ 

•sa 

mooo 

■ss 

soo 

■is 

TO 

94.000 

A  000 

»» 
»>s 

50,000 

♦i 

10 

50 
50 

50 

'ai 

10.000 

■  ia,5oo 

301,400 
Ilk  000 
180,000 

Is 

lii 

MD 

«0 

30.000 

90.000 
30,000 
so,  TOO 

3*000 

ifiiooo 
100,000 

1 

3,  BOO 

1 

8 
* 

300 

iao,oco 

114,000 

GonlditCiirry 

^ 

i« 

» 

400 
60,000 

s,obo 
slooo 

33  SO 

la  10 

36 
30 

1,870,000 

^^'SS 

3 

at 

30,000 

30,000 
30;000 

ao 

14  39 

SO  30 

33" 

6.000 
10,300 

Si 

stolooo 

10 

11 

so 

1,193,000 

'i 

..?.. 

; 

'i,'M0' 

ariooo 

S.Z 

■s6,o6o' 

300 

230,000 
5i000 

iSSlooo 

si[soo 
so;  000 

H 

Jl 

i 

3:000 

IS 

'i;S 

is 

31,000 

eolooo 
30.000 

350. 

Wo. 

e 

Is 

1,300 

ilaoo 
i.aoo 
a,  000 

""m 

80 

40,000 

n 

4 

" 

5  75 

307,000 

3[ 

4 

s 

135 

100 

^. 

IS.  500 
30,000 

i,e3a.eoo 

1,531,090 

Sl^OOO 

™ 

TS 

•i 

It 
■2 

It 

39 

4m' 

3  13 

§: 

ia,ooo 
3e^aoo 
mooo 

1,744.000 

■aa 

700,000 

4,46^000 

103,500 

SI 

} 

S,000 

'i.'jtiii' 
'i.'ioo' 

50 

30,000 

Kooo 

3i 

31 

'1 

saloon 

54,000 

as 

so,  000 

100 

1  M 
500 

:•; 

18,000 
4SS.0O0 

ari.900 

K 

looioco 

t 

'a 

BacoorMUIaDdMlDiDgCo 

33,600 

asc 

DUh 
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Qiiotationa,  ^c,  at  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  i?oar<Z— Continued. 


Name  of  oomiKuiy. 


"Woodville 

Ydlov  Jacket 

White  Pine  distriot : 

General  Lee 

Hayoa ^ 

Mammoth 

HcMahon 

Noondav  

Original  Hidden  Treasure 

Silver  Wave 

WardBeeoher 


mAHO  MIKBB. 


Empire 

Golden  Chariot. 

Ida  Elmore 

Mahogany 

North  Oro  Fino. 

Poorman 

Red  Jacket 

Silver  Cord 

Sonth  Chariot .. 
War  Eagle 


OBBGON  lOKKS. 


Virtue 


UTAH  MINES. 


Deseret  Consolidated. 
Wellington 


S 


3i 
150 

25c. 


^ 

H 


6 
} 

n 

3i 


154 


3i 


3f 


3i 


8 
19 

6 

5 
18 

7 
15 
11 
11 

3 


8 
11 
15 
14 

! 

5 

6 

11 

8 


a 
n 


J 


1,400 
1,200 

1,000 


1,800 

"i,'o6o 
i.'eoo 


750 


720 
600 


660 
1,000 


2,600 


2.400 


u 

P 


a 

o 


28,000 
24,000 

20,000 


36,000 


20,00a 
21,333 
30,000 
24,000 


25,000 
10,000 
30.000 
25,000 
10.000 
50,000 


24,000 
20,000 
10,000 


20,000 


30,000 
50,000 


i 

a 

il 

3 


|7  75 
88  25 


75 
25 
55 
75 
02 


15  50 
8  00 
3  50 


10  50 
28  00 
14  16 
13  90 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 


4 
4 

9 
10  00 


6  00 


20 
10 


SB 

s 


25 


12 
6 


0  O 

is 

H 

I 


$249,000 
2,118,000 

10,000 
50,000 
91,800 
52,500 
60.500 
330,061 
160,000 
84.000 


250,000 
510,000 
575,000 
348,800 
5,000 


Is 

o 

a 


C8;  184, 009 


90,000 

78,000 

225,000 

100,000 


120,000 


6,000 
55,000 


31,999 


410,000 
60,009 
15,090 


Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  mining-stocks  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1874. 
[Compiled  by  J.  Henry  Applegate,  jr.,  for  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Beview.} 


Companies. 


Alpha  

Alps 

American  Flag 

Arizona  and  Utah 

Adams  Hill 

Alamo 

American  Flat 

American  Consolidated  .. 

Andes 

Alta 

American  Flat,  («oath)  . . 

Belcher 

Baltimore  Consolidated  i. 

Belmont 

Best  and  Belcher 

Buckeye 

Bacon, 

Bowery 

Ballion 


January. 


I 

« 

a 


$100  00 

1  00 

8  00 

3  25 

10 

6  75 

75 

00 

25 


7 
3 
4 


I 

P« 

I 


150  00 

60 

4  12} 

1  75 

10 

4  00 

00 

75 

25 


5 


Febmary. 


•a 

•0* 


C$60  00 
\  10  00 

5  25 
200 


10  OO 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 


S 

•c 

s 


$57  00) 

8ue> 

50 
4  00 
1  25 


7  00 
5  00 
1  00 
1  25 


March. 


p« 


ja 


$16  50 

75 
5  12| 


5  00 
700 


1  75 


s 

•E 

o. 


3 


$11  so 

40 
4  12^ 


5  on 

5  00 


75 


AprO. 


o 
P. 

4a 

a 


$16  50 

75 
5  OO 


o 
o 


^ 

3 


6  25 


1  62^ 


$11  50 

40 
3  50 


5  50 


1  00 


Baltic  Consolidated 
Bellevne 


120  00 

9  50 
31  00 
43  00 

2 

7 

1 


95  50 
6  12i 
5  25 

22  00 


50 
00 
00 


37i 

75 

50 


103  :i>5 

8  00 

9  00 
28  00 

250 


81  00 
5  00 
3  75 

22  00 
200 


89  50 
8  50 


77 
6 


00 
00 


7 
37 


40  OO 
2  00 


25  50 
2  00 


75 

37  00 

8  00 


35 

28  00 

750 


} 


75 
00 
2  00 
5  50 
2  SO 


6  00 
20  00 


00 
00 
SO 


91  25 
7  87A 
7  87* 

37  00 
2  00 


76  00 
6  25 
5  0'> 

S8  SO 
1  00 


9  00 


6  75 


50 

9  00 


30 

8  00 


825 


285 


800 


HISCEUiANEOUS. 
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EigheBt  and  lowest  prioo  of  mining-atoeka  for  1874— Continned. 


I 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

-  Companies. 

8 
1 

n 

t 

1 

• 

s 

t 

1 

H 

1 
t 

I 

S 

1 

SoWOTS  •••    -..••«-•---.••..••-••••• 

• 

ConHolidnted  YinriniA.  .-tt.-. 

197  50 

95  00 

135  CO 

16  50 

44  CO 

4  50 

1  75 

1  50 

SO 

130  00 

46  00 

350 

725 

625 

250 

48  50 

50 

154  00 

63  00 

87  00 

8  50 

24  00 

3  00 
75 
50 
15 

90  00 

36  00 

50 

4  50 
500 
1  25 

30  50 
50 

170  00 

74  00 

105  00 

11  00 

39  50 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

20 

162  50 

62  00 

82  00 

750 

25  00 

3  00 

10 

1  CO 

20 

186  75 
70  00 
95  50 
11  25 
38  00 
3  00 
90 

167  00 

60  00 

86  00 

7  75 

28  00 

'1 

190  00 

71  00 

97  00 

10  25 

39  00 

350 

62^ 

100 

$62  50 

ChoUar  Potoai 

60  50 

Crown  Point .....^...... w,-,-- 

80  00 

Confldenco  ......................... 

8  12* 

Caledonia  •....«>.....  >....... 

20  50 

CederberiP  ......................... 

3  00 

Chief  of  the  Hill 

50 

Charter  Oak 

1  00 

Chief  /east  extcnsioii) 

20 

12* 

Oc^ntrflJ - ............... 

Central  No. 2  ...................... 

Caroline 

1  00 
625 

12  50 
500 

1  00 
590 

25 
500 

35 
500 

25 

Chariot  Mill 

500 

Chflllensro . .. ...... 

Consolidated  Washoe  ..... ...... 

....•..• 

6  00 
50  00 

5  00 
33  00 

California 

39  75 

34  00 

46  00 

40  50 

C^hADmiui ........... ...... 

CnnAnllflftfAd   AmadflT... 

«•«••■ •• 

35  00 

35  00 

Condor ............................. 

Cherrv  Creole ............ 

Crown  Point  Havine .... 

CnlfLvnrAJi 

Calistoea 

Day  ton  ............................ 

10  00 

7  00 
250 
4  50 
800 

15  00 
53  OO 

8  00 
18  00 

9  25 
9  SO 

•  550 

550 
4  00 
2  00 
2  00 
500 
10  00 
25  00 
550 
0  00 
4  50 
4  87i 
500 

8  00 
500 
225 

4  50 

5  50* 
14  25 
27  50 

600 
11  50 
8  50 
725 
500 

700 
4  50 

2  25 

3  121 

4  37} 
12  75 
12  50 

4  75 
900 
7  25 
600 
500 

900 
500 

650 
2  124 

725 
5  00 

5  871 
4  50 

Dardanelles.. 

Dexter. '. 

400 

5  75 
15  00 
44  00 

6  50 
10  75 

9  00 
725 

200 

4  50 
12  50 
22  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  75 
625 

300 
5374 
18  00 
44  00 
575 
9  50 
825 
8  75 
250 

2  25 

Empire  Mill 

4  25 

£arcka  Consolidated. .............. 

14  25 

Exchequer 

32  50 

liicl:pse 

4  50 

Eureka 

9  00 

Emniro - 

6  50 

£1  Dorado  (sonth)  Consolidated 

6  37* 
250 

Enropa  ............................ 

2  75 

'  200 

Franklin 

300 

3  37i 
500 

44  00 

250 

23  50 

4  50 
325 

1  50 
1  25 
250 

20  00 
1  50 

18  50 
4  00 
1  00 

250 

1  00 
300 

24  00 

2  75 
21  50 

1  00 
1  00 
200 

19  00 
1  00 

18  00 

1  50 

125 

1  50 

1  00 

Florida 

3  00 
35  00 

2  12| 
19  00 

2  75 
18  25 

1  m 

14  50 

300 
32  25 

250 
19  00 

2  00 

2  00 

0<inld  Srnd  Cnrrv 

23  00 

Globe 

1  00 

Golden  Chariot 

13  00 

Gold  Hill  Quarta 

1  50 

Greene 

General  Lee -. 

1  25 
58  00 
1  75 
1  25 
3  00 

30 

38  00 

1  25 

50 
1  00 

73 

59  00 

200 

75 

75 

92  CO 
2  12i 
1  50 

52  00 

1  25 

75 

65  50 
1  87i 
87i 

46  00 

40  00 

Hahn  Sc  Hunt 

^ 

Haves 

Hermes 

Imperial... .J..... 

10  00 

60 

225 

700 

250 

600 
40 
1  00 
1  25 
200 

7  00 
40 

1  00 

2  75 
2  50 

5  62i 
25 
1  00 
1  25 
250 

7  871 
35 

1  no 

2  87i 

5  874 
25 
874 

125 

700 

25 

1  50 

.  325 

5  87) 
25 

Inconiar ........................... 

Inuenendent ....................... 

75 

2  50 

Independent  and  Omeea 

Idaho,  (Grass  Valley) 

Indns.... - 

11  50 

17  00 

45 

500 

250 

36  00 

900 

60 

5  00 

14  00 

300 

1  00 

40 

5  75 

6  50 
9  00 
20 
350 
2  00 
19  50 
500 

311 

500 

6  50 

37J 

65 

40 

450 

700 

15  50 

35 

425 

250 

8  00 

30 

3  00 

6  00 
12  00 
334 
300 

2  75 

8  50 

30 

2  00 

5624 
1125 
30 

3  25 

•Tnstice 

7  50 

25 

Jacob  Little 

Josephine  Consolidated 

Ken  tack 

29  00 

625 

50 

18  00 

3  50 

50 

25  50 
7  37J 
30 

IR  00 

3  25 

20 

25  00 
6  75 

14  25 

5  00 

Kentucky 

K.  K.  Consolidated * 

Kossuth 

700 

600 
25 
80 

7  00 

75 

2  75 

5  00 
50 
60 

700 
1  37i 

5  00 

l/ftdy  Bryan : 

10 

Leo 

87| 

Lady  Washington 

■"s'oo 

400 

"i'm 

'   '3*56' 

'"466 

300 

H.  Ex.  177 32 
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JERghest  and  lowest  price  of  mining-stocka  fbr  1874 — Continned. 


(TaaniBry. 

Pebmary. 

March. 

ApriL 

CompftDieB. 

t 

1 

i 

I 

t 

i. 

1 

s 

1 

» 

1  • 
1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

liOwer  Comstock.  J. 

leoo 

15  50 
8  00 

so 

50 
050 

60 
500 

•1  50 
10  35 

3  75 
30 
35 

4  50 
35 

500 

\f PAflnxr  VftllAv 

$13  85 
535 

$10  85 
4  50 

$12  50 
600 

#10  85 
450 

111  50 
4  87i 

•8  87 

^hfonitor  Belmont ................... 

4O04 

ICcMahon .......................... 

IM'simmnt.h 

80 

8  00 

50 

35 

885 

15 

35 

300 

50 

80 

1  SO 

80 

25 

6  50 

SO 

85 

Ikfiilincran  V 

3  & 

Mint .• 

30 

Midas 

Masenta 

ManSfiOld   ..,r^,-.,.Tr ^-r-r-- 

M<^Xf  <^9T1 r T 

Kewark 

4  00 

5  50 
2  75 
300 

300 
3  624 
1  50 
1  25 

4  00 

450 

1  50 

75 

1  35 
300 
1  124 
85 

3  00 

4  85 
885 

75 

1  50 

885 

100 

80 

2  67* 
4  SO 
1  75 
40 

1  194 

2  75 

Now  York  Consolidated 

Nevada 

1  16 

North  Belmont 

•5 

North  Carson 

North  Utah 

Qphir •• 

(315  00 

$50  00 

144  00 

4  50 

6  50 

155  00 

32  00 

72  50 

3  00 

300 

|40S0 

114  50 
600 
350 

26  50 

43  00 
6  00 
3  00 

80  00 

60  00 
»  GO 
4  50 

19  35 

40  50 
3  SO 
3  50 

86  37| 

65  00 
9  00 
4  50 

16  SO 
46  00 

Original  Hidden  Treasure. •• 

4  SO 

Occidental 

3  40 

Oricinal  Gold  Hill 

Pioche.  (west) 

874 
50 
900 

eo 

3  00 

75 
10 

550 
30 

1  S5 

Peavine. 

50 
8  00 

10 
3  124 
1  50 

624 
300 
200 

50 
500 

10 
1  50 

50 

50 
300 
300 

SO 

6  75 

7 

4  00 

&  50 

SO 

500 

7 

1  50 

1  00 

Pioche 

6  50 
25 
3  874 
1   874 

30 
3  00 
1  50 

4  09 

PhoBnix 

25 

Paee  &PAnaoa 

1  OC 

Portland 

89 

Pictou 

8  00 
3.35 

50 
3  00 

S3 

Prossian  .......u... ........ ........ 

300 

3  00 

3  00 

Patten 

1  50 

Poorman 

Pacific 

^ 



PbiL  Sheridan 



Onin  tcro 

3  00 
57  00 

3  00 
10  00 

4  75 
40 

3  00 
149  00 
100  00 

450 
34  00 

1  50 

15  50 
50 

16  00 
175 

1  50 

85  00 

1  25 

650 

175 

10 

1  00 

78  00 

100  00 

200 

80  00 

50 

9  75 

50 

12  00 

75 

35 

36  00 

3  75 

7  00 

8  75 
35 

•  85 
89  00 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

25 

85 

33  00 

8  50 

4  50 

1  75 

25 

85  00 

1  75 

8  124 

185 

95 

88  00 

8  00 

3  75 

1  034 

50 

25 

lAyroond  &Ely 

20  00 

Bed  Jackets  (Idaho) 

1  SO 

Rve  Patch 

2  50 

I  iock  Island 

1  ei4 

20 

•Rod  iTn^VAt,  (GoM  Hill) 

Silver  Clond 

Savage 

120  50 

133  00 

4  00 

34  50 

50 

12  00 

80  00 
80  00 

2  874 
17  00 
35 

983 

97  00 

110  00 

3  85 

86  23 

874 
18  00 

71  00 
81  00 

3  75 

18  50 

75 

9  00 

91  00 

107  00 

3  00 

SO  00 

1  6:24 

10  50 

58  O) 

Scfrreiiated Belcher 

83  OQ 

Saccor 

2  00 

Sierra  Nevada ....• 

18  00 

Silver  Peak 

874 
8  SO 

Silver  Hill 

Standnrd 

Sonth  Chariot 

37  00 

I  00 

84  50 

68  00 

1  50 

14  00 

63 

84  00 

68  00 

1  50 

25  00 

1  00 

86  00 

70  00 

1  50 

82  50 

40 

86  00 

60  50 

1  35 

31  00 

50 

90  00 

73  50 

75 

24  SO 

South  Ovennann 

50 

Snrinir  Vallev  Water 

S7  OD 

San  Kranoisco  Gas-Llirht 

68  00 
3  25 
250 
1  624 
7  75 
6  00 
3  75 

68  00 

1  75 

2  50 
65 

6  00 
4  00 
325 

70  OO 

Senator 

QSk 

Sonth  Comstock 

Secresrated  Bock  Island. 

1  35 
6  50 
4  50 
3  00 

80 
4  00 
3  50 
8  75 

1  124 
400 
3  00 

874 
385 
300 

1  00 

a  874 

3  00 
3  00 

624 
1  50 

Saint  Patrick  

Satro 

50 

Sonth  Star      

3  GO 

Silver  Cord  

Sefrresated  Caledonia 

Trench 

Tvler 

925 

2  25 
30  50 
12  00 

25 

3  00 

4  m 

3  50 
3  00 
5  75 

500 

1  00 

14  50 

4  50 

iJ5 

1  50 
6  50 

2  00 
2  00 
500 

4  50 

1  00 

32  50 

9  00 

4  GO 
75 

12  50 

5  75 

550 

1  25 

19  00 

650 

300 

80 

13  50 

550 

5  00 
1  25 

19  50 

6  00 

500 
75 

"Union  Consolidated 

15  00 

Utah 

2    S 

Virtne 

Woodville 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 
3  00 

5  00 

1  124 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 
4  50 

800 
4  00 
4  00 
8  00 
3  00 

1  50 
1  62i 
325 
'95 
800 

3  00 

4  024 
8  50 

4  66 

1«84 

WoAhincrton  and  Creole  ...... . 

W^ar  Casle ......................... 

1  75 

Whitman   

Wutson 

WcUa,  Fargo  &  Co.  Mining  Co 

3  00 

Ward ." r. 

Yellow  Jacket 

133  00 

68  00 

78  00 

58  00 

66  00 

57  00 

85  00 

75  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


499 


Higkmt  and  lowest  priec  of  mimng'^tooks  for  1874 — Continaed. 


• 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

August. 

Companies. 

i 

••* 

s 

-a 

1 

1 
1 

8 
*c 

1 

5 

1 

Pi 

■*» 
c 

1 

i 
s 

•a 
s 

1 
3 

1 

• 
i 

s 

t 

Pi 

1 
1 

Aloha 

#13  00 

25 

4  00 

#8  00 

20 

3  00 

#19  00 

30 

350 

#10  75 

35 

300 

#13  25 

#11  00 

#15  00 

#11  00  - 

A1d8 

A mAricAn  "Plftar  .....«.«.. .--r-i 

350 

1  50 

3  75 

1  50   . 

Arizonfl'  ftOd  TttAh .,,,-^-- 

A  rlffrinft  H*U  .r 

AJaiiio  ....^T 

'sco 

600 

5  00 
5  50 

A  m  Arinan  Vlitt 

825 

600 

800 

650 

8  50 
500 
1  00 

6  25 

American  Coniiolldatdd  ............ 

1  00 

Andes --. 

125 

87J 

1  00 

62i 

75 

35 

25 

Alto 

Amei'icAii  IHat.  f M>nth) 

........ 

Belcher 

87  00 

6  87i 

7  00 
27  00 

1  00 

250 

30 

3  00 

75  50 
5  OO 
3  62i 

21  00 

1  00 

2  50 
25 

1  50 

85  00 
.8  00 

5  87J 
89  50 

1  00 

6  00 
374 

11  00 

77  50 
500 
4  00 

23  00 

1  00 

4  00 

20 

6  75 

85  75 
850 
500 

26  75 

62  00 
6  87^ 
400 

38  00 

71  75 

7  75 
9  00 

35  00 

8  75 
5  00 

20 
900 

61  35 

iRnltimnrA  ConffoHdated ^,,^^.- 

6  25 

Selmoot 

4  00 

Best  and  Belcher. 

122  00 

Bnekeve ..................... 

50 

Bacon .............................. 

5  00 

40 

8  50 

3  50 

20 

750 

3  00 

Bowerv ......................... 

SO 

Bullion 

7  OO 

Baltic  Consolidated 

Bellevne ........................... 

3  87i 

1  00 

'  2  37i 

1  50 

350 
4  00 
85  00 
73  50 
83  00 
13  374 
19  75 
3  35 

1  124 

4  on 

75  00 
46  75 
65  50 
10  00 
15  00 
300 

1  50 

85 

Bowers 

Consolidated  Vinrinia 

85  00 
65  00 
89  00 

8  00 
32  00 

3  00 
75 

1  50 

66  50 

52  CO 

77  00 

6  50 

14  50 

2  50 

50 

87i 

84  75 
92  (iO 
86  50 
13  25 
24  00 
300 

78  00 
59  00 

79  00 
7  00 

16  00 
1  00 

"84  66" 
59  00 
79  00 
14  624 
24  Ot) 
2  00 
20 

73  00 

Chollar  Potosi 

46  75 

Crown  Point ....................... 

67  50 

(Jonfldenoe ......................... 

10  00 

Caledonia .......................... 

15  00 

1  00 

Chief  of  the  Hill 

5 

75 

75 

50 

35 

Chief,  (east  extension)]. 

Central  ............................ 

Central  No.  3...... .- 

Caroline - 

• 

Chariot  Mill 

550 

4  50 

6  75 

550 

8  871 
300 

6  50 
8  00 

10  25 
3  00 

7  50 

Challense... 

3  00 

Consolidated  Washoe 

43  35 

33  00 

40  00 

35  00 

:)9  75 

35  00 

40  00 

35  00 

OiAninf).n  _    .-    

Cnnt^^^lidated  ATnailor.^ 

450 

4  00 

•  •■*■•  ■• 

Condor 

"25 

25 

Cherry  Creek - 

1  d7i 

i  lii 

3  25 
1  00 
1  00 

1  35 

50 

1  00 

3  00 
1  124 
1  00 

1  50 

Crown  Point  jRarine 

87* 
1  00 

Calistofira 

650 

500 

6  00 
6  00 

4  25 

350 

550 
12  00 

4  75 

500 

600 
13  00 

.  5  00 

Dardnnellea. ....................... 

11  00 

Dexter. ............................ 

Daney 

3  37^ 
3  87i 
31  25 
35  00 

4  sn^ 

10  00 

15  00 

8  00 

3  75 

1  00 

3  25 
17  00 
20  00 

4  00 
8  50 

n  00 

5  37^ 

2  50 

2  75 

8  87J 
20  6t>i 
80  00 

850 

9  50 
14  75 

6  00 

3  75 

2  00 

3  50 
16  00 
34  00 

4  50 
800 
9  00 
4  00 
2  37^ 

225 

7  75 
18  50 
66  00 

725 

8  00 
8  00 
4  50 
350 

3  00 
6  124 
10  00 
58  00 
5  00 
5  00 
1  50 
1  75 
3  25 

200 
9  124 
13  50 
75  00 
8  00 
5  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  25 

1  50 

7  00 

£areka  Consolidated. . ............. 

10  00 

Sxoheaner .................. 

61  00 

Hclipse 

5  SO 

5  50 

Empire  ............................ 

1  25 

£1  Dorado  (sonth)  Consolidated 

£1  Dorodo  (north)  Consolidated 

1  m 

1  00 

£ninresa ........................... 

1  25 

1  25 

2  50 

200 

8  50 

1  50 

200 

1  SO 

Fairmonnt ......................... 

3  00 
23  00 

2  25 
17  25 

2  50 

3  00 
16  00 

1  00 
14  50 

1  50 

Omild  & Cnrrv  .................... 

28  50 
2  00 

16  00 
4  00 

18  50 
1  00 

12  50 
1  00 

33  50 

3  75 
11  00 

4  50 

"17*25 

75 

5  00 

350 

"24  66 
1  75 
9  25 
3  75 

17  25 

137* 
5  00 

Golden  Chariot 

Gold  Hill  Quartz 

2  75 

Greene ......................... 

Halo  Sl If orcross 

44  00 
1  00 

31  50 
50 

61  00 
SO 

37  50 
50 

56  00 
60 

38  50 
50 

47  00 
25 

38  50 

25 

Haves 

Hermee ....... ............. 

1  00 

1  00 

Hartford 

500    MINES   AND   MINING  WEST   OF   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 
Highest  and  lotcest  price  of  mining-siocka  for  1874 — Continned. 


Companies. 


Hay. 


« 

■3) 


Imperial 

Ingnmar 

Independent 

Ida  EIraoro 

Independent  and  Omega 
Idaho,  (Grass  Valley)  ... 

Indus 

Julia 

Justice 


$5  25 
S3 

70 
3  87i 


•E 

I 


M  00 

10 

50 

1  25 


June. 


4> 

•a 


s 
1. 


I 


July. 


•9  37* 
35 
30 
325 


|4  37i 
85 
S5 
250 


S 

« 

9 

a 


8 

I 


•8  25 

85 

75 

3  75 


700  00 


•6  75 
80 
75 
75 


Angnat. 


i 

a 


s 

S 


•0 


700  00 


00 

85 

87i 

8  50 

1  50 


•7  25 
80 

75 
1  00 


3  50 
7  75 


1  75 
625 


4  25 
8  50 


1 
7 


75 
00 


3  75 
800 


Jacksoii 

Jocob  Little 

Josephine  Consolidated 

Kentuck 

Knickerbocker 


800 
5  12i 


a  624 
12  00 


Kentucky 

K  K.  Consolidated 

KoBsntli 

Lady  Uryan 

Leo 

Louise 


15  75 
5  00 


ii^oo 

3  87i 


19  00 
6  75 


13  50 
4  00 


5  50 
5  75 
50 
1  12) 


200 
4  00 
50 
1  12} 


500 

1  50 

75 

1  00 


350 
1  25 
37J 
75 


16  00 
6  00 


12  00 
8  75 


16  50 
685 


3  75 
1  12i 
75 
85 


3  00 
75 
75 
684 


3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  75 
6  75 


IS  75 
4  Si 


S  50 
75 

1  00 
85 


Lady  Washington 
Lower  Cnraatook.. 
Meadow  Valley  ... 
Monitor  Belmont  . 

McMahon 

Mammoth 

Mahogany 

Mint 

Midas 


2  50 


11  50 
4  00 


9  00 
2  50 


9  50 
300 


7  75 
2  87} 


8  75 
2  50 


4  50 
1  00 


7  85 
300 


25 

550 

25 


80 
00 
35 


15 
50 
35 


15 

525 

25 


17 

S  00 

25 


10 

300 

25 


15 
9  .25 
124 


S50 


4  50 
1  00 


3  00 
124 


Magenta 

Mausfleld 

Mexican 

Newark 

New  .York  Consolidated . . . 

Nevada  

North  Rolmont 

North  Carson 

North  Utah 

Ophir 

Overmann 

Original  Hidden  Treasure 

Occidental 

Original  Gold  HUl 

Pioche,  (west) 

Poavine 

rioche , 

Phoenix 

Page  &  Panaca 

Portland 

Pictou 

Prussian .' 

Patten 

Poorman 

Pacific 


3  25 

2  75 

•1  35 

25 


18  00 
46  50 

2  00 

3  00 


25 
75 
50 
50 
30 


70 
75 
85 
25 


3  121 
3  87i 
1  62^ 


8  874 
23  00 
2  00 
2  50 


75 


00 
25 
2.'> 
25 
124 


50 


21  00 
45  00 

4  00 

5  00 


10  00 
.•lO 

1  75 
50 
65 

2  00 

00 


800 


800 


8  00 


800 
1  25 
1  25 


800 
3  SO 


10 


10  00 
82  75 


850 


1 
3 


5  50 
25 

1  75 
50 
25 

200 
75 

1  00 


22  00 
36  00 


4  00 


7  75 

i'oo 


40 
2  50 
1  50 
1  50 


95 
1  75 


10 


1  37i 
4  25 
1  25 
25 


16  00 
35  00 


3  00 


4  00 


50 


85 
1  624 
1  50 
1  00 


24  50 
51  SO 


4  00 


6  00 
'i*75 


60 
3  00 

50 
1  00 


1  50 


37# 
2  12* 
1  25  ' 

10 


17  85 

S7  50 


2  75 


4  00 
'"'25' 


85 
<)  50 

SO 
1  00 


Pliil.  Sheridan 

Quintero 

ICavmond  &  Ely 

ReU  Jacket,  (laaho) 

Rye  Patch 

Rock  Inland 

Red  Jarkct.  (Gold  Hill) 

Silver  Cloud 

lavage 

Segregated  Belcher 

Succor 


Sierra  Nevada 

Silver  Penk  . . . 
Silver  Hill.... 
Standard 


South  Chariot.... 
Sooth  Overmann. 


30 
3 
2 
1 


55 

75 

00 

G24 

50 


20 

20  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  00 


35 

24  00 

3  75 

1  874 

2  23 


85 

20  00 

2  25 

1  50 

1  75 


f 


80  00 
87  00 

2  25 

17  00 

1  124 
9  00 

3  50 
31  00 
13  00 


60  00 

64  50 

1  CO 


100  00 

05  00 

250 


15  00       28  50 


1  00 
6  00 

2  50 
30  00 
11  00 


1  00 
9  25 
5  50 

13  00 


67  50 

67  00 

1  25 

15  25 

75 
6  00 
4  00 

11  00 


10 

20  50 

3  00 

2  00 

3  50 


5 
925 

1  50 

75 

800 


40 

15  00 

1  50 

850 

4  374 


90  00 
89  00 

2  00 
25  50 

4  75 
25 

725 


12  50 
60 


57  no 

68  00 
1  00 

20  .^ 

4  00 

25 

4  50 


900 
50 


5 

985 
1  25 

874 
800 


1  75 

09  00 

117  00 

1  874 

I  4  874 

30 
8  75 


14  00 
75 


50 

48  00 

71  00 

1  SO 

3  374 

25 
6  00 


875 
20 


MISCELLAKEOUS. 
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Highest  and  lowest  jprice  of  mining-stocks  for  1874— Continued. 


May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

Angnst. 

Companiee. 

•a 

s 

1 
1 

1 

t 

1 

f 

1 

•a 
s 

P* 

I 

p. 

1 

1 
1 

SoTinff  Valley  Water 

192  50 
75  00 

«90(I0 
75  00 

995  50' 
75  00 

194  50 
75  00 

193  00 

78  50 

1  00 

#93  50 

78  50 

35 

68i 

$93  50 

83  50 

1  00 

68* 

87} 

75 

300 

$90  50 
80  00 

San  ^ranciaco  Gas-Lieht 

Senator 

624 

50 
40 

Soath  Oomstoclc 

Segregated  Kock  laland 

Saint  Patrick 

874 
8  75 

SO 
ISO 

90 

50 

75 

Sntro  •••-••••••••••••••  ••.■...••••• 

300 

3  35 

350 

1  87i 

1  00 

South  Star 

Silver  Cord 

250 

1  75 

1  50 

50 

1  75 

50 

Segregated  Caledonia 

Trench 

10  00 
1  00 

14  75 
600 

650 

40 

10  00 

3  50 

0  00 

1  00 
13  00 

6  00 

4  00 

50 

1100 

3.'>0 

Tvler 

95 

15  00 

3  50 

35 

10  00 

1  50 

70 

18  50 

500 

50 

Union  Consolidated.. 

10  00 

Utah 

3  00 

Tirtne 

"Woodville 

3  75 

3  00 

4  75 

1  00 
1  25 
200 

3  50 
225 
435 

62* 
50 
350 

3  62i 

300 

300 

3  50 

75 

300 

*"*8*50 
1  50 
3  62* 
1  50 

2  75 

WaahiDflTton  and  Creole 

35 

War  Eafi:Ie..«.«r 

1  25 

Whitman 

1  50 

Wataon 

635 

450 

500 

4  00 

500 

500 

Wells, Farso  ACaMinlnirCo 

WardT.. ........:. 

Xellov  Jacket 

79  00 

64  00 

100  00 

67  50 

*  93  00 

66  00 

83  CO 

66  00 

Septei 

mbor. 

Octc 

»ber. 

Nove: 

mber. 

December. 

Companies. 

o 
o 

eo 
O 

1 

1 

I 

$13  35 

V 

Pi 

IS 

•1 

.a 

i 

1 

I 

{ 

p< 

1 

■ 

s 

t 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

Alpha 

125  00 

123  00 
1  50 
500 

#14  50 

35 

3  50 

t35  00 

$15  75 

$45  00 

$20  00 

Alps 

American  Flae 

3  50 

1  25 

250 

3  00 

300 

200 

Ariz^ni^  n,n4  Utah 

Ad:>nisHill 

Alamo 

American  Flat 

17  50 
20  00 
3  124 
3  00 

7  00 

500 

90 

300 

13  75 
20  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 

79  50 

14  00 
8  50 

45  00 

3  75 
7  00 

885 
•    9  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
55  50 
7  50 
725 

39  00 

350 
5  00 

10  00 

750 

•    9  00 

600 

American  Consolidated 

Andes 

6  50 

1  12i 

6  00 
1  50 

3  00 

Alta 

1  00 

American  Flat,  (sonth) 

Belcher 

73  50 
17  00 
9  37i 

38  00 

4  00 

7  00 

20 

24  50 

64  00 
725 
7  00 

31  00 

2  50 

4  00 

20 

850 

58  00 

10  00 

9  87i 

(33  00 

{35  75 

42  50 

8  00 

7  50 

32  00 

14  00 

61  00 

9  75 

18  25 

|83  50 

44  00 

7  00 

Baltimore  Consolidated 

Belmont 

9  00 
24  50 

Beat  and  Belcher 

Buckeye 

7  00 

5  00 

18  00 

5  50 

Bowery 

23  50 

14  00 

31  50 

15  00 

60  00 

16  00 

Baltic  Consolidated 

Bellovae 

50 

20 

50 

50 

Bowers 

Consolidated  Yirtdnia 

94  00 

84  00 

70  00 

30  00 

33  00 

1  00 

35 

50 

80  50 

51  50 

55  75 

13  25 

20  00 

75 

10 

25 

120  00 
96  00 
70  00 
29  00 
34  50 
1  00 
50 

91  00 

53  00 

54  00 
19  00 
17  00 

1  00 
40 

isdoo' 

69  00 
67  00 
39  00 
35  00 
50 
80 

121  00 
53  (10 
44  03 
20  00 
18  00 
W 
15 

'596"66" 
95  00 
85  00 
53  00 
34  00 

!:¥!  no 

Cbollnr  Potosi 

65  00 
42  00 
34  00 
22  00 

Confidence 

Caledonia 

CederberiE 

Chief  of  the  Hill 

Charter  Oak 

ChiAf,  (oiifft  extension) 

• 

Cental 

Central  No.  3 

Caroline 

........ 

•  ••«••  ■  ■ 
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Sighesi  and  loweetprioea  of  mining-Biocks  for  1874— Oontimied. 


• 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

CompuilM. 

1 
1 

8 

1 

r 

•a 

s 

•a 

1 

i 

1 

3 

i 

I 

i 

I 

I 

Chariot  Hill 

#12  50 
10  50 

19  25 
650 

$17  00 
950 

110  00 

550 

19  50 
13  00 

$5  50 
600 

$5  50 

18  00 

$3  00 

CIlAllfiDIFO  .......................... 

9  SH 

Gooaolidated  Waftboe 

California 

63  50 

37  00 

65  00 

52  00 

126  00 

59  75 

540  00 

135  SO 

Ohapmp-D  .,,.^.,^^'^-.,-,,,,,-.-^,, 

Consolidotod  Amador 

Condor. 

Cherrr  Creek - 

150 
225 

50 
87i 

100 

1  SO 

50 
75 

50 
1  00 

50 
50 

300 
1  25 

25 

Crown  Point  Savine 

50 

Caloveras 

C&liatosa 

11  12^ 

800 

14  00 

10  00 

5  00 

12  ."iO 

11  37) 

7  75 

18  00 

10  00 

500 

15  00 

11  25 

6  00 

18  00 

10  00 

525 

17  50 

10  25 
5  87) 
25  00 

10  25 

VUU0  WgW.  ..................p....... 

I^ay  ton 

3  SO 

Dardanellea 

18  00 

Dexter 

Daney 

4  75 

11  00 

12  00 
230  00 

12  75 
10  00 
1  374 
300 
1  87i 

125 

825 

10  75 

70  00 

6  75 

7  00 
50 

1  75 
1124 

4  50 

11  00 

15  00 

220  00 

10  00 

9  00 

2  00 

2  50 

200 

1  25 

8  87i 
11  50 
170  00 
6  75 
8  00 
1  00 
1  50 
I  50 

250 

17  50 

14  00 

275  00 

12  50 

8  50 

1  00 

1  75 

1  37) 

1  25 

9  25 

12  25 

126  00 

750 

800 

25 

1  00 

1  00 

2  50 
17  75 
17  00 

250  00 

16  00 

8  50 

1  25 

3  25 
1  50 

1  SO 

Empire  Mill 

13  oe 

Eureka  ConeolidAted. 

IS  50 

Exchequer 

185  00 

Eclipse 

9  jO 

Eureka 

8  00 

Empire 

25 

El  Dorado  (aonth)  Consolidnted 

£1  Dorado  (north)  Consolidated .... 
Europa 

1  25 
1  00 

Empress 

5  00 
3  00 
200 

1  50 
50 

2  00 

""1Y5' 

""iso" 

'■'i'so' 

Franklin 

350 
2  00 

2  00 
200 

87} 

Fairmonnt ......................... 

Florida 

Goold  &Carrv 

29  00 

•   3  87i 
7  25 
800 
1  75 

20  00 

1  25 
4  25 
3  75 
1  50 

35  00 

325 

'   6  50 

635 

25  00 

1  25 

2  50 
4  50 

C30  50 

^26  00 

1  75 

500 

800 

29  00 

14  25 

125 

200 

600 

^63  00 

1  75 
4  50 
9  00 

24  00 

Globe 

75 

'  Tolden  Chftriot 

1  75 

Gold  Hill  Qnarts 

5  00 

Greene .. 

General  Lee .. . .... 

Hale Sl Xorcross 

60  00 

41  00 

65  00 

41  00 

62  00 

43  00 

74  00 

55  00 

Hnhn  iir  Hant ....,.......■,. 

Hayes .....««,....... 

Hartfod 

1  75 
11  874 

20 
50 

2  75 
1.50 

1  50 

8  12^ 

20 

25 

75 

1  00 

Imperial 

11  50 

"*9  66' 

16  00 

10  12^ 

5a  00 

14  00 

Iniromar ........................... 

Indenendent 

50 
250 

50 
75 

Ida  Elmore 

250 

1  50 

2  50 

1  SO 

Independent  and  Omeea 

Idaho.  (Grass  Vallev) 

' 

Indos 



2  75 

0  50 

60  00 

30 

m 

2  62i 
25  00 
10 

4  00 
7  371 
48  50 

10 

2  75 

28  00 

3  00 

12  00 

140  00 

10 

Jnlia 

700 
38  09 

200 
925 

5  25 

41  00 

Jackson 

Jacob  Little 

Josenhiue  Consolidated 

26  00 
9  25 

15  00 
500 

28  00 
0  00 

14  75 

400 

23  00 
7  25 

15  50 
2  75 

28  00 
7  00 

19  00 

Knickerbocker. 

5  00 

E.  E.  Consolidated 

350 
325 
1  50 
3  00 
75 
500 

300 

75 

.       50 

1  25 
75 

2  50 

4  GO 
3  00 

3  LO 
325 

20 

4  50 

200 

1  62) 

75 

75 

20 

1  50 

2  25 
4  00 
425 
1  50 

200 
225 

2  25 

87) 

KossQth 

3  50 
7  00 
2  19i 

23n 
3  W 

La<l  V  Brvan 

zf     J        J ^^  ........................ 

IiOO • 

1  00 

Lou  ise 

Lady  Wnshington , 

225 

200 

4  SO 

1  37) 

Lower  Comstook 

625 
250 

5  00 
2  00 

10  75 
2  50 

6  00 
1  50 

625 
1  75 

5  37) 
50 

7  00 
3  00 

5  25 

Monitor  Belmont 

1  25 

MAmmotb  r »rT T-TT--,...,. 

35 

5  75 

50 

15 

2  75 

15 

40 

4  00 

45 

13  75 

20 

325 

10 

12  00 

25 
5  621 
35 

25 
1  37) 
20 

40 

4  SO 

50 

40 

3  GO 

Mint..... 

25 

Midas 

Magenta 

200 
3  00 

200 
300 

80O 

^9  00 

^fansfldd 

5  12» 

500 

6  75 

550 

Mexican 

SO  00 

.  137i 

15  00 

Newvk 

1  50 

*  "26 

*  266 

50 

m 

374 

50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Highest  and  lovfeat  prioes  of  mining-stocks  for  ISTi^Continned. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

CompftoieB. 

1 

1 

•a 

s 

t 
1 

i 

V 
p. 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

P« 

1 

1 

New  York  Consolidated 

rroo 

800 
80 

93  00 

1  50 

15 

16  50 

885 

15 

8  50 

1  G2i 

64  50 

110  00 

3  00 

4  50 
385 

92  50 

1  50 

10 

800 

1  00 

43  00 

49  00 

300 

850 

1  00 

$4  50 

•3  50 

15  00 

$3  00 

2?evadA 

North  Belmont 

15 

300 

1  50 

100  00 

70  00 

8  12^ 
1  00 
60  85 
51  50 

80 

3  00 

800 

813  00 

100  00 

15 

Korth  Carson 

3  00 

Korth  Utah 

1  00 

Ophir 

53  50 
85  00 

81  63i 
39  50 

95  00 

Overinann  ..•.■■ . . ......••• ........ 

66  00 

Original  Hidden  Treaatire 

Occidental 

4  50 
500 

850 
8  75 

4  00 
800 

3  75 
1  12| 

8  00 
300 

3  871 

Original  Gold  Hill 

1  37^ 

Pioohe,  (west) , 

Peavine 

Ploche...* 

885 

6  00 

900 

500 

600 
85 

400 
85 

5  75 

3  00 

Phoenix 

Pi»ge  A  Panaca 

1  75 

85 

1  37} 

10 

Portland 

Pictou 

1  00 
500 
1  85 

45 

8  50 

50 

1  00 
500 

30 
300 

50 
4  75 

18i 
400 

1  50 
4  85 

50 

Pmssian 

Patten 

300 

Poonn  an 

800 

1  50 

62| 

15 

83  00 

50 
50 
37i 
10 
15  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
75 

Pacific 

1  62| 

50 

1  00 

25 
87  00 

50 

Phil.  Sheridan 

50 

Oaintero 

15 
17  75 

18| 
14  50 

85 

Kajmond  &£ly 

17  00 

1  00 

2  00 
700 

950 

•1  00 

1  00 

3  50 

14  75 

Red  Jacket.  (Idt^o) 

% 

Rye  Patch 

3  87i 
700 

1  50 
4  50 

600 
450 

3  85 
3  37i 

6  00 
9  00 

3  00 

Rock  Island 

3  50 

Red  Jacket,  (Gtold  Hill) 

Silver  Cload. ' 

1  50 

81  00 

175  00 

6  00 
10  50 

75 

51  50 

93  00 

1  50 

450 

Savage 

113  00 
855  00 
4  87) 
9  87| 

66J0O 

100  00 

ft  75 

700 

30  00 

140  00 

3  75 

13  50 

74  00 
110  00 
8  75 
8  62} 

151  GO 

177  50 

7  00 

88  00 

87  00 

Segregated  Belcher 

118  00 

Succor 

3  75 

Rinrra.  Nevada  ^   r ,,...... .    ,^ 

13  50 

silver  Peak 

Silver  Hill 

18  00 

6  75 

13  50 
8  75 

6  00 
850 

10  37i 

685 

15  00 

0  00 

Standard.... 

is'so' 

1  00 
9150 
86  50 

8  85 

800 

91  50 
66  5U 
87* 

185 

75 

800 

1  33 

Sonth  Overmann 

1  00 
94  00 

100 
93  00 

99  00 

99  00 

San  Imuoisoo  Gas-Lieht 

Senator 

1  75 

1  00 

1  37i 
385 
1  50 
1  87* 
I  75 

75 
8  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  871 
3  00 

3  75 
1  75 

4  00 

1  00 

South  Comstock 

8  00 

800 

75 

800 
1  25 
8  00 

1  00 
1  85 
1  00 

50 

Sa'intPatrick 

1  00 

Sutro 

100 

75 

8  25 

South  Star 

Silver  Cord 

1  50 

87J 

1  50 

50 

1  85 

50 

87i 

3  00 

16  00 

1  00 

95  00 

13  00 

87| 
1  25 

Segreirated  Caledonia 

10  00 
1  50 

27  50 
5  75 

800 

60 

15  00 

3  00 

700 

1  50 

85  00 

4  75 

500 

50 

17  00 

300 

900 
87| 
46  00 
6  75 

6  00 
37J 
19  50 
3SS 

9  00 

Tyler 

IS 

34  00 

Utah 

5  00 

WoodviUe 

13  00 

1  75 
200 
1  37i 

6  75 

1  00 
1  00 
1  37i 

c  io '66 

i   4  00 
850 
8  50 

5  00 
1  50 
1  25 
8  00 

1  3  621 

1  85 
350 

185 

75 
800 

400 

1  181 
400 

1  50 

'WasbinstoD  and  Creole 

75 

1  25 

Whitman 

300 

850 

"Wells,  Farso  &,  Ca  Minine  Co 

1  00 

1  00 

385 
180  00 

3  00 

Tellow  Jacket 

185  00 

78  00 

189  00 

64  00 

133  00 

87  00 

124  50 

Total 

82.394,805 

30,76 

• 

0,910 

86,96 

0,030 

50,68 

8,145 

NoTiE.~The  following  companies  have  increased  their  capital  stock,  as.  indicated  by  the  two  prices 
given  in  months  when  changes  were  made:  Ophir,  in  Jannorv;  Alpha,  in  February;  Bullion,  in  Feb- 
ruary' ;  Sonth  Chariot,  in  May;  Sierra  Nevada,  in  July;  Woodvillo,  in  October;  Beat  &  Belcher,  in  No- 
vembor,  and  Gonld  Sc  Curry,  in  November. 


INDEX  OF  MINES,  MILLS.  WORKS;^ET0. 


[Note. — ^This  index  contains  the  names  of  such  individaal  entexprises  as  are  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  report.  In  most  cases  the  counties  in  which  the  mines  or  works  are  situated  are 
also  given.  Reduction-works  belonging  to  mines  maj  be  sought  also  under  the  names  of 
the  mines.] 
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Abbot,  Lake  CountVi  California 14 

Abernethj,  (Jnion  County,  Oregon ;..  320 

Accacia,  Alpine  County,  California.-- 24 

Ada  EUmore,  Alturas  County,  Idaho.*. 305 

Adam*sHilI,  Eureka  County,  Nevada ...494,496,496,501 

iBtna,  Napa  County,  California 14 

Agnew  &  Sterbey,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Alamo,  Storey  County,  Nevada - 494,496,499,501 

Alcyon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273 

Alfred,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Alice  Cross,  Sonoma  County,  California ..-.^.. 14 

Allison  Ranch,  Nevada  County,  California 127,452,470a 

Alma  Smelting-Works,  Lake  County^  Colorado 382,388 

Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County,  CaUfomia 13 

Alpha,  Storey  County,  Nevada 203,494,496,499,501 

Alpine,  California 493 

Alpine,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Alps,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 493,496,499,501 

Alta  California,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Alta,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Alta  Montana,  Crow  reservation,  Montana •• 324 

Altman,  White  Pine  Countv,  Nevada 273 

Alturas,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Alturas,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Alury,  Wyoming 430 

Amador,  or  Hayward,  Amador  County,  Cedifomia 470a 

Amador,  EI  Dorado  County,  California « 14 

Amador  Canal,  Amador  County,  California 11,69,71 

Amador  Consolidated,  Amador  County,  California 12, 70, 493, 497, 499, 502 

Amador  Tunnel,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada ; 493 

Amarillo,  Sonoma  County, California 14 

American,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

American,  Lake  County,  California 13, 14,20 

American,  NapaCounty,  California 174 

American,  Nevada  County,  California , 127 

American  Basin,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 265 

American  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

American  Flag,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

American  Flag,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 493,496,499,501 

American  Flag,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

American  Flag,  (south,)  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Andes,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Angels,  Calaveras  County,  California 470a 

Annie  Belcher,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Antimony  Ledee,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada........ 259 

Antone,  Yuba  County,  California ...i. 145 

App,  Tuolumne  County,  California .^. 470a 

Argentine, Plumas  County, California -,--•' - 161 

Argentum,  Jefferson  County,  Montana.......... 325 

Arizona,  Humboldt  County^  Nevada  ..............  •  J  v^.^;-.  v. .  1'. ....  • ..  .^ . ........         259 

605 
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Arizona  and  Utah 496,409,501 

Afihlsnd,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 347 

Aspen,  San  Jaan,  Colorado 384 

Atkins  &  Lowden,  Trinity  County,  California • 172 

Atlanta,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 309 

Aubum,  Humholdt  County,  Nevada. 263 

Augusta,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Austin,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282 

Autumn,  ^hite  Pine  Countv,  Nevada 279 

Avalanche,  Alturaa  County,  Idaho 307 

Avalanche,  Lander  County,  Nevada % ••  241 

B. 

Babb,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Bacon,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Bacon,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Bacon,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Badger, Humboldt  County, Nevada ^..  263 

Baker, Plumas  County,  California • T..  163 

Bald  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Bald  Mountain,  Sierra  County,  California 151,152 

Baldwin,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Baltic  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Baltic,  Tooele  County,  Utah 352 

Baltic,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 274,278 

Baltimore  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevoda 494,496,499,501 

Baltimore,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Bandenta,  Mariposa  County,  California 56,57 

Banner,  Nevada  County,  California 470« 

Barker  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 15d 

Barney,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Bartlett,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Bataviaand  Pacific,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Bates,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Battery,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Baxter,  Boulder  County,  Colorado • 372 

Bay  State.  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Bear-Skin,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Beatty,  El  Dorado  County,  California 83 

Bed-Rock,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 306 

Bed-Kock,  Nevada  Countv,  California 126 

Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 194, 209, 227, 435, 485, 494, 496, 499 

Belle  of  the  West,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Bellevue,  California 493,496,499,501 

Bellevue,  Placer  County,  California 109,114 

Belmont,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada 979,494,496,499,501 

Beirs,  El  Dorado  County,  California 93 

Ben  IFranklin,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Ben  Lomond,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Ben  Vorlick,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Bennett,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Best  &  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 196,494,496,499,501 

Big  Blue,  Kern  County,  California 41 

Big  Giant,  Union  County,  Oregon 380 

Big  Mormon,  Salt  Lake  Comity,  Utah 352 

Bismarck,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Bitters,  El  Dorado  County,  California 93 

Bitters  &  Bowman,  El  I)orado  County,  California 94 

Black,  Mariposa  County,  California 470a 

Black  Bear,  Siskiyou  County,  California 12,165,167 

Black  Hawk,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Blacker  &  Keating,  Jefferson  County 

Blackfoot,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 334 

Blasdel,  El  Dorado  County,  California 84 

Blue  Point,  Yuba  County,  California \ 142,146 

Blue  Gravel,  Tuolumne  County,  California 1...1 01 

Blue  Gravel,  Yube  County,  California : 142,146,147 

Blue  Gravel  Eange  Company,  Placer  County,  California^.. ;'.^':f?KW:r 106 
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Blue  Wing,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282,283 

Blue  Wing,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Bobtail,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362,364 

Bobtail,  White  Fine  County,  Nevada 278 

Boomerang,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282 

Booth,  Placer  County,  California 109,470a 

Borax  Company,  Lase  County,  California .....^^ 13 

Borneo,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282,283 

Boston,  Trinity  County,  California..... /.  14 

Boston,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Boston  and  Colorado  Works,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 360,361,388 

Boston  Silver-Mining  Company,  Sumtnit  County,  Colorado 376 

Bottle  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Boulder,  Arizona 392 

Boulder  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Bovee,  Calaveras  County,  California...'. 470a 

Bowers,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,497,499,501 

Bowery,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 493,496,499,501 

Bowman  Sl  Worthin^on,  El  Dorado  County,  California • 93 

Boyd's  Smelting. Works,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 373,388 

Brandt,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Briggs,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Briggs,  Sierra  County,  California 470a 

Bright  Star,  Kern  County,  California.... f 41 

Brooklyn,  Tooele  County,  Utah L 350 

Boover  Ditch,  Yuba  County,  California « 143 

Buchanan,  Tuolumne  County,  California 61 

Buckeye,  Colusa  County,  California 14,493 

Buckeye,  Nevada  County.  California 126 

Buckeye,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,496,499,501 

Buckeye,  Trinity  Coun^,  California 172 

Buckeye,  Tuolumne  County,  California 61 

BuckeyeNo.  2,  Alpine  County,  California 24 

Buckeve  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Buckskin,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah   350 

Buell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

BueU*s  Mills,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 394 

Buena  Suerta,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Buena  Vista,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Buena  Vista,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Buffalo  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Ballard,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Bullion,  Storey  County,  Nevada 203,204,494,496,499,501 

Bunker  Hill  Mill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 239 

Burgoyno,  Yuba  Couuty,  California 145 

Burleigh  Tunnel,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 368 

l^urniug  Moscow,  Salt  Lake  County,  IJtah 312 

Burns,  Tuolumne  County,  California*.' • 470a 

Burroughs,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362,365 

Butte,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Butte,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241. 

Buttes,  Sierra  County,  California 470a 

C. 

C.T.  Fay,  White  P!ne  County,  Nevada 270 

Cable,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 326 

Calaveras .* 497,499,502 

Caledonia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 334,338 

Caledonia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,497,499,501 

Caledonia  Segregated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 498, 500, 5^3 

California,  Lake  County,  California 174 

California,  Napa  County,  California 14,493 

California,  Nevada  County,  California 137 

California,  Storey  County,  Nevada 196,487,494,497,499,502 

California  Borax,  Lake  County,  California > 493 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  California 178,493,497,499,502 

Ca&on,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 385 

Canton  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ...  273 
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Carbon,  Wyoming 430 

Cariboo,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 370 

Carman,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Caroline,  Nevada 495,497,499,501 

Caroline,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269,272,279 

Carson,  Calaveras  County,  California 65 

Carson  Creek,  Calaveratf  County,  California ^ 470s 

Cash,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273 

Casket,  Nye  County,  Nevada .' 2^ 

Castac,  Ventura  County,  California 193 

Castile,  El  Dorado  County,  California & 

Casto,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Cedar,  Napa  County,  California ^...., 14 

Cedar,  Placer  County,  California • 102 

Cedarberg,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 65,  89,  470a,  493,497,  499,  501 

Cement  Uill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California..^. 91 

Centerville,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Central,  Napa  County,  California 14 

Central,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Central,  Storey  County,  Nevada 497,  499,  501 

Central,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269 

Central  Comstock,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494 

Cerro  Benito,  F]^sno  County,  California 14,493 

Challenge,  Inyo  County,  California 38 

Challenge,  Storey  County,  Nevada 491,497,  499,502 

Champion,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 256 

Champion,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 262 

Champion,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Champion,  Tooele  County,Utah 350 

Champion,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Chance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,  274,  275,276,  278,  279 

Chancey,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 306 

Chanticleer,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 350 

Chapman,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,  497,  499,  502 

Chariot,  San  Diego  County,  California 12,  44,49 

Chariot  Mill,  California 493,497,499.502 

Charter  Oak,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270,497,499,501 

Chase,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Cherokee,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Cherry  Creek, White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274,  276,  279,  494,  497,  499,  502 

Chester,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Chicago,  Tooele  County,  Utah 329,  348,  350 

Chief,  Nevada 494.497,  499,501 

Chief  of  the  Hill,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,497,  499,  501 

Chihuahua,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 276,  279 

Chimnev  Comer,  Tooele  County,  Utah ^...  35# 

Chino.  New  Mexico 391 

ChoUar  Potosi,  Storey  County,  Nevada 194,  204,  215,  485,  494,  497,  499,  501 

Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah  a Z3& 

Cincinnati,  Summit  County,  Colorado 376 

Cissler  &  Zin,  Madison  County,  Montana  ...*... 326 

Citizen,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada • 278 

City  Rock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,332,335 

Clayton,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Clear  Creek>  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 19 

Clifton  Smelting-Works,  Arizona 392 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  County,  California ^ 14,177 

Coaley,  Summit  County,*  Colorado 375 

Cochrane,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Cold  Spring,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 369,371 

Cdld  Spring.  Park  County,  Colorado 377,380 

Cold  Stream,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 367 

Coleman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado, •••..  362 

Collum's  Works,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 3^ 

CoUum's  Works,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 388 

Columbia,  Lake  County,  California 14 

Comet,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Comet,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon '. 321 

Comstock,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 306 
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CoxDfitock,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 14 

Comstock,  Storejr  County,  Nevada 3,470a 

Comstock,  Summit  County,  Colorado .' 376 

Condor,  Nevada : * 494,497,499,501 

Conej,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Confederate  Star,  Alturas  County,  Idaho «. 306 

Confidence,  Storey  County,  Nevada 494,497,499,501 

Confidence,  Tuolumne  County,  California 9. 58,470a 

Congresfl,  Park  County,  Colorado 377,380 

Conly  &  Gowell,  Plumas  County,  California. 160 

Consolidated  Amador,  Amador  County,  California 493, 497, 499, 502 

Consolidated  Amador,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Consolidated  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 485, 495, 497, 499, 501 

Consolidated  Washoe.  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Cooley,  Oilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Coon  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 

Copper  Crown,  Arizona 392 

Copperopolis  Mill,  Tintio  district,  Utah 352 

Coronado,  Arizona 391 

Coward,  Mariposa  County,  California 470a 

Crafts,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Crandall,  Placer  County,  California 114 

Crater,  Placer  County,  California 114 

Credit  Mobilier,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Crismon  Mammoth,  Juab  County,  Utah -351 

Crispin,  Calaveras  County,  California 470a 

Crispin,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Crosoy,  Nye  County,  Nevada 280 

Crosby's  mill.  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 369 

Crown  Point,  Storey  County,  Nevada.: 194,208,220,495,497,499,501 

Crown  Point,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

Crown  Point  Extension,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495 

Crown  Point  Ravine,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 499, 502 

Crown  Prince,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 332,333 

Crown  Reef,  Arizona 392 

Cummings  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 158 

Curtiss  &  Keller,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Cuyahoga,  El  Dorado  County,  California v 95 

Cyclops,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

D. 

Doney,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Donnebroge,  Yuba  County,  California -• 470a 

Dardanelles,  Placer  County,  Caliibrnia 106 

Dardanelles,  Storey  County.  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Davenport, Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,335 

Davidson  Flume,  Trinity  County,  California 170 

Davis, £1  Dorado  County, California • ...* 83 

Dawis,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Dayton,  Storey  County,  Nevada 210,495,497,499,502 

Dayton  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada... 267 

De  Soto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada : 265 

Dead  Medicine,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Deer  Creek,  Yuba  County,  California - 147 

Defiance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Didesheimer,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Denver,  Boulder  County,  Colorado - 372 

Denver  Smelting- Works,  Denver,  Colorado 388 

Deseret  Consolidated,  Utah 49(> 

Dexter,  Storey  County,  Nevada .495,497,499,502 

Diamond  Tunnel,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 36^ 

Diaz,  Inyo  County,  California • 31 

Dictator,  White  Pine  County, Nevada 278,279 

Dives,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 367 

Dividend,  Altutas  County,  Idaho 308 

Dixon,  Tooele  County,  Utah - 343 

Doctor  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California \ 470^ 

Dolly  Yarden,  Lake  County,  Colorado 382 
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DoDcaster, El  Dorado  €ofmt7,Oalifoniia...«« 88 

D088,  Mariposa  Couiityi  California 51 

Down  East,  Sierra  Connty,  California 155 

Drew,  El  Dorado  Coantj,  California 97 

Danderberg,  Eureka  Conntj,  Nevada S!51 

Dntch  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 156 

Dutchman,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 264 

E, 

Eagle,  HnmboldtCounty,  Nevada  ....••. ^..•. '. • 260 

Eagle,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470s 

Eastern,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora,  Whita  Pine  County,  Nevada 278,^79 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora  Mill,  White  Pine  County, Nevada .....^         271 

Eclipse,  Alturas  County,  Idaho • 310 

Eclipse,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Eclipse,  (Winters  Sl  Plato,)  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497»  499, 503 

Eddy,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Edgar,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 289 

Edith,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

El  Capitan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278,279 

El  Dorado  Canal,  £1  Dorado  County,  California II 

El  Dorado,  (nor:h,)  Nye  County,  Nevada 494,  497, 499,502 

El  Dorado,  (south,)  Nye  County,  Nevada 280, 494, 497, 499, 50S 

El  Madre,  NapaCounty,  California 14 

Elephant,  Lake  County,  Colorado 382 

Elephant,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Elgm,  Colusa  County,  California 14 

Elijah,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Elko  Tunnel,  Elko  County,  Nevada 266 

Ella,  Elko  County,  Nevada 266 

Ella  Bruce,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 264 

Emily,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 332,333 

Emma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,330,  335,336 

Emma,  Sonoma  County,  California ^ 14 

Emma  Dean,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Emmett,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Empire,  Colusa  County,  California 14 

Empire,  Mendocino  County,  California 14 

Empire,  Nevada  County,  California 12, 126, 127, 136, 139, 14O,470« 

Empire,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,497,499,502 

Empire,  Storey  County,  Nevada j....  203 

Empire  City,  Elko  County,  Nev&dii 2© 

Empire  Mill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Empress 497,499,502 

EnJicott,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Enriquita,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 14 

Enterprise,  El'Dorado  County,  Caiifomia 97 

Enterprise,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Enterprise,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 333 

Epley,  El  Dorado  County,  California 87,97 

Esperanza,  Inyo  County,  Caiifomia : 36 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  Caiifomia 12, 127, 131, 139,  140,  470a,  493,  497,  499,  505 

Eureka,  Plumas  County,  California 47(te 

Eureka,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 399 

Eureka  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 245,  494,  497.  499,  502 

Eureka  Hill,  Juab  Conntv,  Utah SI 

Europa,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Evening  Star,  Siskiyou  County,  California 167 

Excelsior,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 493 

Excelsior,  Sonoma  County,  Caiifomia 14 

Excelsior,  Wyoming 431 

Excelsior  Canal  Company,  Tuba  County,  Caiifomia 143, 1 46 

Exchequer,  Alpine  County,  Caiifomia 2I,2t>,27,47lWi 

Exchequer,  Storey  County,  Nevada 203,205,495,497,499,502 

Exchequer,  WhitePine  County,  Nevada 274 

Exchequer  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 
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Ffurmoanfc,  Storey  Conntj,  Neyada 495,497,499,502 

Fair  Play  Company,  Park  Connty,  Colorado 375 

Fast,  Placer  County,  California 106 

First  National,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 382 

Fish-hawk,  Placer  County,  California 102 

Fisk,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 302 

Fiske,  El  Dorado  Connty,  California 87,91 

Five  Cent  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Flagstaff,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,331,333,338,353 

Flagstaff,  Sonoma  County,  California 14,176 

Flavilla,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348,350 

Flora  Temple,  Yuma  Connty,  Arizona 393 

Florida,  Storey  County,  Nevada 496,497,499,502 

Flowery,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495 

Four-hundred-and-twenty,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 499, 502 

Franklin,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 499, 502 

Frederick,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 332,333 

Frederick's  mill,  Hassayampa  Creek,  Arizona 394 

Freeman  ds  Pease,  Park  Connty,  Colorado 375 

Fremont,  Alpine  County,  California 24 

French,  El  Dorado  County,  California 84 

French  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 83,86 

French,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,501,503 

French,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada -. 269,279 

French  Ravine,  Plumas  County,  California 161 

Friendship,  Inyo  County,  California 32 

G. 

Gunes,  Mariposa  County,  California 51 

Galena,  Tooele  Connty,  Utah 328,347 

Gallagher,  Yuba  Connty,  California.... 145 

Gardiner,  Gilpin  Connty,  Colorado 364 

Garibaldi,  Calaveraa  County,  California 65 

Garibaldi,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

General  Grant,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305,308 

General  Lee,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 496,497,409,502 

General  Sherman,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305,308 

Genesee,  Plumas  County,  California 163 

Genesee,  Storey  County,  Nevada - 495 

Genesee  Valley,  California 493 

Geneva,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Geneva,  White  Pine  Coun^,  Nevada 274,275,278 

Georgia,  Sonoma  County,  California • 14 

Georgia  Slide,  £1  Dorado  County,  California.. 470a 

German  Company,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

German  Tunnel,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado.... 364 

Germania,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 329 

Germania  Works,  Utah 416 

Geyser,  Sonoma  County,  California 14,  20, 176, 177 

Gibson  &  Phillips,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Gilligan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 276 

Glendale,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Globe,  Alpine  County,  California 251 

Globe,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Globe  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada j. ..  495 

Go  Easy,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Golconda,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ^ «.  262 

Golconda,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho .» 304 

Gold  Hill,  Boise  Countyi  Idaho 311 

Gold  Hill,  Juab  County,  Utah.: 351 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 452,470a 

Gold  Hill,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 1 203 

Gold  Hill  Quartz,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,499,502 

Gold  Mountain,  Amador  Connty,  California 74 

Gold  Run  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  Placer  County,  California 101 

Gold  Run  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  Placer  County,  Califomia 102 
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OoldenAc^e,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada ;. 264 

Golden  Cbariot,  Humboldt  Couutj,  Nevada 264 

Golden  Chariot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,497,499,502 

Golden  Eagle,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Golden  Eagle,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Golden  Enterprise,  Plumas  County,  California; 156 

GroldenEra,  Boise  County,  Jdaho 313 

Golden  Kule,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

Golden  Smelting- Works,  Golden  City,  Colorado 388 

Golden  Star,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 306 

Golden  Swan,  Storey  County, Nevada 495 

Good  Hope,  Calaveras  County,  California 63,67 

Good  Templar,Nve  County, Nevada 282,283 

Gopher,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ 470a 

Gore,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Gould  &  Curry,  Storey  County,  Nevada 202,495,497,499,502 

Governor,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Governor  Flanders,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Grampus,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Grand  Turk,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Grand  View,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Grant,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Grant  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California - 91 

Gravoy,  El  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Gray  Eagle.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 276,2^9 

Great  Republic,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Great  Western,  Lake  County,  California 13,17,20,4^ 

Great  Western,  Napa  County,  California 174 

Great  Western,  San  Juan,  Colorado 3^ 

Greeley,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Green,  Placer  County,  California 109 

Green,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 499, 5Cd 

Green  Discovery,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

Green  Emigrant,  Placer  County,  California 47(ia 

Green  Mountain,  San  Juan,  Colorado 3^ 

Greenhorn,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Greenwood,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 395 

Gregg,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Gregory,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Grey  Eagle,  San  Juan,  Colorado ^ 3B4 

Grit,  El  Dorado  County,  California S 

Grizzly,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 335 

Gro8ch,El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Gross,  El  Dorado  County,  California 87,^ 

Growling  Go,  Boise  County,  Idaho 311 

Guadalupe,  Inyo  County,  California 39 

Guadalupe,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 19 

Guadalupe,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 13 

Gunnell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 36^ 

Gwin,  Calaveras  County,  California .- 63,470a 


\ 


H. 


Hackberry,  Moiave  County,  Arizona 39fi 

Hagar,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Storey  County,  NevadA 202,435,495,497,499,502 

Hall  Valley  Company,  Park  Count v,  Colorado 377,388 

Harkness,  O.,  Placer  County,  California : <»I02 

Harmon,  El  Dorado  County,  California .» 87,97,470o 

Harpending,  Placer  County,  California 470a 

Harper,  Nevada 494 

Harrisburgh,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Harrison,  Inyo  County,  California 37 

Hart,  El  Dorado  County,  California* 83 

Hartford , 497,499,502 

Hartman,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Hasloe,  Mariposa  County,  California ...50,56,57 

Havilah,  El  Dorado  County,  California - ~     97 

Hawk-Eye,  Boulder  County,  Colorado ' 373 
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Hawk-Eye,  Sien*a  Conntj,  California 155 

Hayes,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273,496,4^,499,502 

Haywill,  Yuba  County,  California 140 

Hazard,  Piacer  County,  California 108 

Hemlock,  Inyo  County,  California ; 37 

Henning^,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada :. .: 258 

Hercules,  Sonoma  County,  California , J4 

Hermes,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 497,499,502 

Heslep,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

Hiawatha,  Lake  County,  Colorado 382 

Hiawatha,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 335 

Hidden  Treasure,  Original,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269 

Hidden  Treasure,  Park  County,  Colorado 381 

Hidden  Treasure,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348 

Hiphland  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 331,335 

Hite,  Mariposa  County,  California ^. 12,50,52,56,57 

Hite*s  Cove,  Mariposa  County,  California 470ii 

Hodge  &  Lemon,  £1  Dorado  County,  California .* : 87,91,470a 

Hog  *em,  Boise  County,  Idaho 313 

Holland  Smelling- Works,  Lake  County,  Colorado 383 

Home  Stake,  Park  County,  Colorado 383 

Home  Stake,  Plumas  County,  California 160 

Hooper,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Hopewell,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Horseshoe,  Arizona 392 

Hoskins  &  Brother,  Placer  County,  California  .^ 102 

Hotchkiss,  San  Juan,  Colorado 386 

Houston,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Hudson  River,  Inyo  County,  California ;. 36,37 

Huhn&Hunt,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,497,499,502 

Humbug,  Tuolumne  County,  California 61 

Hyde,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

L 

Ida,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Ida  Clayton,  Napa  County,  California 14,174, 177 

Ida  Elmore,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,497,500,502 

Idaho,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 307 

Idaho,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Idaho,  Nevada  County,  California 12, 127, 139, 140, 470a,  497, 500, 502 

Idaho,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 350 

Illinois,  Nevada  County,  California 452 

Illinois,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Imperial,  Alpine  County,  California 26 

Imperial,  Siorey  County,  Nevada 203, 205, 485, 495, 497, 500, 502 

Imperial,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Independence,  £1  Dorado  County,  California.... 470a 

Independence,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Independence,  Sierra  County,  California 470a 

Independent,  California 493,497,500,502 

Independent,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282 

Independent,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Independent,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

Independent  and  Omega,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 500, 502 

Indus,  Storey  County.  Nevada 495,497,500,602 

Indian  Jim,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Indian  Valley,  Plumas  County,  California 470a 

Indiana  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Indianapolis,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 269 

I ugomar,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,497,500,502 

Insurance,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495 

International,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

International  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 

Iowa,  Boise  County,  Idaho 311 

Iowa  Hill  Canal,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Irish  Wing'Dam,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Ironclad,  Crow  reservation,  Montana ^^.. 324 

Ironstone,  Baker  County,  Oregon ^ 321 

Italian,  Mariposa  County,  California I ..^..^..•^.....  51 

H.  Ex.  177 33 
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ItASflca,  Altnns  County,  Idaho 303 

Ivanhoe,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

I  X  L,  Alpine  County,  California 26 

J. 

Jackson,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 494,497,500,502 

Jacob  Little,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495.497,500,502 

James  Gordon,  Baker  County,  Oregon 321 

Jeff  Davis,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California J4 

Jefferson,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Jefferson,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Jefferson,  Yuba  County,  California 470a 

Jefferson  Company,  Nye  County,  Nevada 28G 

Jennie  A.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada. 970 

Jenny Lind,  Placer  County,  California... •«••......  106 

Jim  Jam,  Baker  Qounty,  Oregon 321 

Joe  Daviess,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Joker,  San  Diego  County,  California 44 

Jolly  Traveler,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Jones's  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Jordon«  Tooele  County,  Utah :.« 347 

Joseph  ne.  Lander  County,  Nevada SMI 

Joseph  ne,  Mariposa  County,  California 52,470« 

Joseph  ne,  Nye  County,  Nevada 494,497,500,502 

Josephine,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Jnda  &  Crosby's  Works,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado. 3^ 

Julia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Julian,  Placer  County,  California 109 

Julian  Lane,  Juab  County,  Utah 331 

Juniata  Consolidated,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 494 

Justice,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Justis,  Storey  County,  Nevada 310 

Justitia,  Boise  County,  Idaho 313 

K. 

Kansas,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

Kate  Hayes,  Nevada  County ,  California 452 

Katie  King,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Kearsarge,  InyoCounty,  California 33 

Kearsarge,  Lake  County,  California 14 

Kelly,  Amador  County,  California 470^ 

Kelly's,  El  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Kempton,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 340,  345 

Kennedy,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Kennedy,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Kent  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Kentuck,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 259 

Kentuck,  San  Diego  County,  California 20 

Kentuck,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Kentuck,  Storey  County,  Nevada 206,495,497.  500,502 

Kentuck,  Tuba  County,  California 144 

Kentucky,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,  497,  500,5(12 

Kentucky  Flat,  El  Dorado  County.  California 91,  93 

Keystone,  A maidor  County,  California 12,  74,  470a,  497 

Keystone,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^    93 

Keystone,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 1 *  394 

Keystone,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14,48 

Keystone,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495 

Keystone,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Keystone,  Sierra  County,  California 470a 

Keystone  County,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 49 

King,  Boise  County,  Idaho 3i< 

Kip,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

K.  K.  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 256,  490,  500,  502 

Klamath,  Siskiyou  County,  California 12,  165,  167 

Knickerbocker,  Storey  County,  Nevada ..495,  497,  500,  502 

Knight,  Union  County,  Oregon • 320 
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Page 

Knoxville,  California 20 

Eohinoor,  NyeCouDtj,  Nevada 2H2 

Kossuth,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  497,500,  502 

Kuarah,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 352 

L. 

La  Brosse,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

La  Crosse  Tunnel,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

La  Plata  Grande,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Lady  Bertha,  Baker  County,  Oregon 321 

Lady  Bryan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Lady  Washington,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Lafavette,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

Lamb,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Lander,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Lane,  Coos  County,  Oregon 317 

Lang  Syne,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1...  263 

Larry,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho ,  304 

Last  Chance,  Altnras  County,  Idaho ^ '  310 

Last  Chance,  or  Danes',  El  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

Last  Chance,  Elko  County,  Nevada 266 

Last  Chance,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .' 263 

Last  Chance,  Tooele  County.  Utah 329,333,335 

Lawrence,  Tooele  County,  Utah 349 

Leavitt,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

Leftwick,  Park  County,  Colorado 377,380 

Legal  Tender,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 325 

Lehigh,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Leo,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Leonora,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 310 

Leviathan,  Alpine  County,  California 470a 

Lexington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ...' 332 

Lillian  Hall,  Lincoln  County.  Nevada 494 

Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Lincoln,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Lincoln,  Lake  County,  Colorado 382 

Lion,  Tooele  County,  Utah 1 350 

Little  Annie.  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Little  Bilk,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Little  Giant,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Little  Jennie,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 325 

Live  Oak,  Sonoma  County,  California ]4 

Live  Yankee,  Sierra  County,  California 152 

Live  Yankee,  Yuba  County,  California 144,145 

Livermore,  Sonoma  County,  California 14 

Lockhart,  Coos  County,  Oregon 316 

London,  Lake  County,  California 14 

London.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada* 278 

Lone  Star.  Boise  County,  Idaho ,^ 311 

Lone  Jack,  Nevada  County,  California 452 

Longfellow,  Arizona .• 391 

Lookout,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Los  Prietos,  Santa  Barbara  County.  California 14 

Lost,  Madison  County,  Montana '326 

Lost  Ledge,  Arizona • 390 

Louise.  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,497,500,502 

Louisiana,  Mariposa  County,  California • 470a 

Lower  Comstock,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495, 497, 500, 502 

Lowland^r,  San  Juan,  Colorado ; 3^ 

Lucky,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ 97 

Lyttle,  Trinity  County,  California 14 

M. 

McCracken,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 395 

McGillivray,  Trinity  County,  California : 170 

McHenry,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 353 

McKay.Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 388 
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McKay  and  Revolution,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah  ..,. 335 

McKusick,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 90,470a 

McMahon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada-.^ 277,496,498,500,502 

McMeans,  8torey  County,  Nevada 495 

Macbeth,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Macedonia,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 332 

Maddox,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 84 

Maddra,  Calaveras  County,  California 67 

Madra,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 264 

Magenta,  California 493,498,500,502 

Mahogany,  Owyhee  C  lunty,  Idaho 496,498,500,503 

Mahoney,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Mamaluke  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Mammoth,  Boise  County,  Idaho 312 

Mammoth,  New  World  district,  Montana 324 

Mammoth,  Plumas  County,  California 470« 

Mammoth,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Mammoth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269,272,496,498,500,502 

Mammoth  Copperopolis,  Juab  County,  Utah. 351 

Manati,  Humboldt  County, Nevada  ...^ 261 

Manhattan,  Lake  County,  California 174 

Manhattan,  Lander  County,  Nevada 232 

Manhattan,  Napa  County,  California 14,493 

Manhattan  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1 267 

Manning  &  Ellis,  Baker  County,  Oregon 321 

Mansfield,  California 493,498,500,502 

Manter,  Placer  County,  California J 10 

Manzanita,  Nevada  County,  California J25 

Marietta,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 264 

Marion,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Mariposa,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 308 

Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  California 470iii 

Mariposa,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 279 

Mark  Twain,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Marlborough,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Marllove,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Marpile,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Martin  &.  Walling,  Mariposa  County,  California 56 

Martin  White  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Marvel,  Inyo  County,  California ^.       '36,^ 

Maryland,  White  Pine  County,Nevada 279 

MassachDsetts  Hill,  Nevada  County, California 127,458,470a 

Matilda,  Arizona 392 

Maxwell  Company, Plumas  County, California 160 

Maxwell  Ditch,  Plumas  County,  California U 

Mayflower,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

Meadow  Lake,  Nevada  County,  California « 470a 

Meadow  Valley,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 284,494,500,502 

Mercury,  Sonoma  County,  California « 14 

Metropolitan  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,278 

Mexican,  Storey  County,  Nevada 195,498,500,502 

Michigan,  Yuba  County,  California , 145 

Midas,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Midas,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 274,275 

Midlothian,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Miller,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Miller,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,339 

Miller  Sl  Hopkins,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 393 

Miller'B  Mill,  Tintic  district,  Utah 352 

Milton  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 115,126 

Milton  Ditch,  Nevada  County,  California 11 

Mineral  Hill,  Juab  County,  Utah 351 

Mineral  Hill,  £ureka  County,  Nevada 257 

Miner's  Delight.  Tooele  County,  Utah d 350 

Mint,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,502 

Mitchell,  El  Dorado  County,  California 87 

Missouri,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 365 

Missouri,  Sonoma  County,  California 14,20,493 

Mobile  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Mocking-Bird,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 
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Mohawk,  Invo  County,  Californm 31 

Mammoth,  Tooele  CouDtj,  Utah 350 

Monitor  and  Magnet,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 334,338 

Monitor  Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada 280,494,498,500,502 

Mono,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348 

Monroe,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 365 

Montana,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Monte  Christo,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

MonteCristoMill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 

Monterey,  Fresno  County,  California 13 

Montesuma,  Colusa  County,  California % 14 

Montezuma,  Lake  County,  Colorado 302 

Montezuma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3:i5 

Monumental,  Rye  Valley.  Oregon 321 

Moody  &  Kinder,  Placer  County,  California 102 

Mooney  Flat,  Yuba  County,  California 146 

Moonlight,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 46 

Moose,  Lake  County,  California 382 

Bforgan,  Calaveras  County,  California • 470a 

Morney,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

Morning  Star,  A'pine  County,  California 26 

Morning  Star,  Siskiyou  County,  California 165,167 

Mosquito,  Calaveras  County,  California G3 

Moss  Mill,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 396 

Mother  Hendricks,  Madison  County,  Montana 325 

Mount  Calvary,  El  Dorado  County,  (/alitornia 91 

Mount  Diablo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

Mount  Gregory,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 91,92 

Mount  Hood,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Mount  Jackson,  Sonoma  County,  California J4 

Mount  Lincoln,  Smelting-  Works,  Lake  County,  Colorado 383, 388 

Mount  Savage,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Mount  Vernon.  Mendocino  County,  California : 190 

Mountain,   Placer  County,  California 106 

Mountain,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

Mountain  Boy,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Mountain  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 329 

Mountain  Chief,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278,279 

Mountain  Piide,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 272 

Mountain  Qn^u,Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Mountaineer,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 352 

Mowry,  Arizona 3^ 

Murphy's,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

• 

N. 

Narragansett,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

National,  Yuba  County,  California J44 

Nayler,  El  Dorado  County,  California 83,84,470a 

Nederl and  Works,  Boulder  County,  Colorado --.•  388 

Nelly  Dent,  Kern  County,  California , 41,42 

Nelson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Neptune,  Lander  County,  Nevada 341 

Neptune,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 840,345 

Nevada,  Nevada  County, 'California 127,137 

Nevada,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,503 

New  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 17,19,20,173,179,493 

New  Caledonia,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

New  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California 13,17,20,493 

New  Idria,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 19 

New  Jersey,  Placer  County,  California 106 

New  Pacitic,  Lander  County,  Nevada 238 

New  York,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

New  York  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495.497,500,503 

New  York  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

New  York  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 127, 137, 139, 140, 452, 470a 

Newfoundland,   Boise  County,  Idaho 313 

Newark,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,498,500.502 

Newark  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,279 
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Kewton,  Amador  Conntj,  CaliforDia 70 

Nez  Percys,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328 

Nisbet,  Butt«  Countj,  California 470a 

No  Name,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 370 

Nonpareil,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470« 

Noonday,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 496 

Norambafrua,  Nevada  County,  California 452,470a 

Norman,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 259 

North  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 14 

North  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 2fi9 

North  Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada 404,498,500,503 

North  Bloomfield  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

North  Carson,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,497,500,503 

North  Fork,  Plumas  County,  California 158 

North  Fork,  Sierra  County,  California 157 

North  Fork  Ditch,  Plumas  County,  California 11 

North  Oro  Fino,  Owvhee  County,  Idaho 496 

North  Star,  El  Dorado  County,  California 95 

North  Star,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 259 

North  Star,  Lander  County,  Nevada 233 

North  Star,  Nevada  County,  California 127,470a 

North  Star,  or  Bruner,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 334,  336,  338 

North  Star,  Union  County,  Oregon 320 

North  Utah,  Storey  County,  Nevada 498,500,503 

Northern  Belle,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada ^3 

Norwegian,  Juab  County,  Utah 351 

Nova  Zembla,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282,233 

Numkeg,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho.. 304 

Nutmeg,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

O. 

Oakland,  Sonoma  County,  California 14, 20, 175,  493 

Oakland  Companv,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Oaks  &  Reese,  Mariposa  County,  California 470a 

Oakville,  N^pa  County,  California i 14,20 

Occidental,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 259 

Occidental,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,496,500,503 

Ocean  Wave  Tunnel,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ., 368 

Oceanic,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California i 14,19,  20,  46 

Ohio,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Ohio  and  Colorado  Works,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 373, 3d8 

Olive  Branch,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah : 352 

Omaha,  Nevada  County,  California -•. 136,139,140 

Omega,  Inyo  County,  California 29,31 

Omega,  Nevada  County,  California 125 

Oneida,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Oneida,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Onetho,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Ontario,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 353 

Ophir,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 309 

Ophir,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

Ophir,  Placer  County,  California 109,470a 

Ophir,  Storey  County,  Nevada 196,485,495,498,500,503 

Ophir  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 47Ga 

Oreana  Works,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Oregon,  Lander  County,  Nevada 233 

Oregon  Gulch,  Trinity  County,  California 170 

Orient,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Oriental,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282,283 

Original,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Original  Amador,  Amador  County,  California 74 

Original  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,503 

Original  Hidden  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269,496,498,500,503 

Orleans,  Placer  County,  California lU 

Oro,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Oro  Ditch,  Park  County,  Colorado - 374 

Orphan  Boy,  Lake  County,  Colorado 383 

Osceola,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 


\ 
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Osborne  Hill,  Nevada  Comity,  Colifomia 452 

Ostrich,  Arizona  -- 389 

Overroann,  Storey  County,  Nevada 194,210,495,498,500,503 

Owl  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 158 

P. 

Pacific,  El  Dorado  County,  California 87, 97, 470fl,  498, 500, 503 

Parker,  Boise  County,  Idaho 313 

Pactolus,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Page  ^Panaca,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,498,500,503 

Page  &  Whimple,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Paloma,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Paragon,  Placer  County,  California 107 

Parsons,  El  Dorado  County,  California 83 

Patagonia  Company,  Arizona 389 

Patch,  YubaCounty,  California , 144 

Patten,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,503 

Pavilion,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Paymaster,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Paymaster,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Peavine,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,498,500,503 

Peerless,  Napa  County,  California 14 

Polican,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 367 

Pelican  Works,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 388 

Peru,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 259 

Pennsylvania,  Yuba  County,  California 144,470a 

Pennsylvania  Lead  Company,  Pittsburgh ,  Pennsylvania 405 

Penon  Blanco,  Mariposa  County,  California 470a 

Pewatic,  Gilpin  County,  Coloraao 364 

Phil.  Sheiidan.  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,503 

Philadelphia,  £1  Dorai^o  County,  California 97 

Philadelphia,  Lauder  County,  Nevada 241 

Phillips,  Lake  County,  Colorado 383 

Phoenix,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 494,497,500,503 

Phoenix,  Napa  County,  California J4,  17,493 

Picard,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Pictou,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,503 

Pilot  Knob,  Lake  County,  California 14 

Pine  Mountain,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Califorhia 14 

Pine  Nut,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274,275 

Pine  Tree,  Mariposa  County,  California 52,470a 

Pinon,  SaltLake  County, Utah 353 

Pioche,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada ^ 494,498,500,503 

Pioche  West,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada ^ 498,500,503 

Pioneer,  Sierra  County,  California ]56 

Pioneer,  Sonoma  County,  California 176 

Pioneer,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350,  353 

Pioneer  Mill,  Humboldt  County ,  Nevada 25a 

Pitteburgh,  Nevada  County, California 1:^6,139,  140,4708 

Pittsburgh,  SaltLake  County,  Utah 339 

Pittsburgh,  Sierra  County,  California 155 

Plam,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Pleiades,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 251 

Plumas  Company,  Plumas  County,  California 158 

Plumas  Eureka,  Plumas  County,  California 12,161,163 

Plymouth,  Amador  County,  California 470o 

Plymouth,  Calaveras  County,  California 470a 

Plymouth,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

Pocotillo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Polar  Star,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 367 

Pool,  Mariposa  County,  California 51 

Poor  Man,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305,308 

Poor  MaUi  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304,496,498,500,503 

Portland,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,498,500,503 

Potosi,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 311 

Poughkeepsie,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Poverty  Point,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 87,91 

Powell,  Placer  County,  California 106 
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Pride  of  tbe  MounfcaiB,  Humboldt  Conoty,  Nevada 262 

Pride  of  the  West,  San  Juan,  Colorado CSt 

Primrose,  Sierra  County,  Calitbrnia 470a 

Prince  of  Wales,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,331,335 

Princeton,  Mariposa  County,  California ..452,470a 

Prize,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Providence,  Nevada  County,  California 12,127,137,139,140 

Prussian,  Nye  County,  Nevada 28 1, 494, 49rf, 500, 503 

Prussian  Hill,  Caiavoras  County,  California 63 

Quail  Hill,  Calaveras  County.  California 470« 

Quartz  Hill  Tunnel,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Queen  of  theHiUs,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348,350 

Queen  of  the  West,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 339 

Quien  Sabe,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Quintus,  Nye  County,  Nevada 494,498,500,503 

R. 

Rainbow,  San  Bemardina  County,  California 46 

Bathges,  Calaveras  County,  California €8 

Rattlesnake,  Sonoma  County,  California 14,20,176 

Rawhide,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

Raya,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Raymond  &  Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 284,291,483,494,498,500,603 

Ready  Relief,  San  DiegoCounty,  California 44 

Red  Bluff,  Madison  County,  Montana 3^6 

Red  Cloud,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 369,371 

Red  Jacket,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,498,500,503 

Red  Jacket,  Seina  County,  California 157 

Red  Jacket,  Storey  County,  Nevada 498,500,503 

Red  Jacket,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada , 274 

Redington,  Lake  County,  California 20,173,175,493 

Redington,  Napa  County,  California 13 

Register,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 964 

Reist,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

Rescue,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Reserve,  Calaveras  County,  California 470« 

Revenue,  Park  County,  Colorado 377,380 

Richmond,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Richmond,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah ^8 

Richmond  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 242,^9 

Rising  Star,  Sierra  County,  California 156 

Rising  Sun,  Placer  County,  California 110,470a 

Robley,  Summit  County,  Colorado, 376 

Rock  Island,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,508 

Rock  Island  Sec^regated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,500,503 

Rock  Spring,  Wyoming 431 

Rocky  Bar,  Nevada  County,  California 470a 

Roderick  Dhu,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Rose's  Bar,  Yuba  County,  California 144,  14S 

Rough  and  Ready,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Rousch  &.  Giinnell,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Ruby,  Sierra  County,  California *      156 

Ruby  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 251 

Rumley,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 

Russia,  Lake  County,  Colorado 382 

RyePtttch,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 262,  264 

Rye  Patch  Company,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 493,496,500,  503 

fi. 

Sachs  &  Co.,  Placer  County,  California 102 

Sacramento,  Tooele  County,  Utah .•  350 

Saint  John,  Nevada  County,  California 19 

Saint  John's,  Solano  County,  California 14,178,493 

Saint  Lawrence,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 88,  89 
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Saint  Lawrence,  Placer  County,  California 83,  85,  109, 470a,  493 

Saint  Louis,  £1  Dorado  County,  Caliibrnia 95 

Saint  Patrick,  Placer  County,  California 109,  1]5,493,  498,  501,  502 

Saint  Vrain,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Salero,  Arizona 390 

San  Bruno,  Calaveras  County,  California • 63,  67 

San  Felipe,  Inyo  County,  California 29,  31,470a 

San  Francisco,  White  Fine  County,  Nevada • 276 

San  Ig^nacio,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

San  Jofl6,  Arizona • 389 

San  Jo86,  New  Mexico 391 

San  Jo86,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 276,279 

San  Lucas,  InyoCouutj-,  California.... 31 

Santa  Maria,  Arizona 389 

Santa  Maria,  Inyo  County,  California 31,470a 

Santa  Rita,  New  Mexico 391 

Sanchez,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Sanderson  Gold,  Calaveras  County,  California 63,  67 

Saturn,  Tooele  County,  Utah 329 

Savage,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 335,  352 

Savage,  Storey  County,  Nevada 202,212,  435,  484,  4^5,498,  500,  503 

Savage.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Savage,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Schlein's,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Schnable,  or  Julian,  Placer  County,  California 470a 

Sidon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 332a 

Segregated  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  498,  500,  503 

Segregated  Caledonia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  496,  501,  503 

Segregated  Bock  Island,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  498,  501,  503 

Senator,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  498,  50J,  503 

Senator  Jones,  Baker  County,  Oregon 321 

Sheba,  Humboldt  County,  l^evada 264 

Sheep  Ranch,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Sheppard,El  Dorado  County,  California 87,97 

Sheridan  &.  Muncey,  White  Plue  County,  Nevada 277 

Sheridan  Hill.  West  Jordan.  Utah 328,346 

Sherman,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 370 

Sherman,  Placer  County,  California 103 

Shiloh,  Lander  County,  Nevada .' 241 

Shoo  Fly,  Crow  reservation,  Montana '. i. 324 

Shoebridge  Company,  Tintic  district,  Utah 352 

SieiTa,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 306 

Sierra  Buttes,  Sierra  County,  California 12,157 

Sierra  Nevada,  Storey  County,  Nevada 195,485,  495,498,500,503 

Silver,  San  Juan,  Colorado 385 

Silver  Chariot,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Silver  Cloud,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498, 500, 503 

Silver  Cloud,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,498,501,  503 

Silver  Dale,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Silver  Gift,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Silver-Glance,  Alpine  County,  California *  25 

Silver-Glance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Silver  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 210.495,498,500,503 

Silver  Peak,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494,  498,  500,503 

Silver  Plate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 270 

Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 367 

Silver  Sprouts,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Silver  Stone,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Silver  Tide,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 308,310 

Silver  Wave,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 496 

Silver  Wreath,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 279 

Silver  Zone,  Crow  reservation,  Montana 324 

Silverado,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Skipper,  Sale  Lake  County.  Utah 332,336 

Sliger,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 90 

Smartsville  Consolidated.  Yuba  County,  California 144,146 

Smith,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Smith  &.  Parroelee,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Smith  Mill,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 394 

Smoky  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 
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Snowy,  Ventum  Coontj,  California 193 

Snyder,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ 97 

Social  and  Steptoe,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 

Socrates,  Sonoma  County,  California 14,177 

Soggs,  Nevada  County,  California 127 

Solitary,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 254 

Sonoma,  Sonoma  County,  California 39,20 

Soulsby,  Tuolumne  County,  California 470a 

South  American,  Lander  County,  Nevada..... 233 

South  Carolina,  Calaveras  County,  California 470a 

South  Comstock,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  498,  501,  503 

South  Chariot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,498,  500,  503 

South  Fork,  Sierra  County,  California 156 

South  Overmann,  Storey  County,  Nevada 493,  498,500,503 

South  StAr,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 331.  333,:i36,  338,  339 

South  Star,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  498,  501,  503 

South  Yuba  Ditch,  Yuba  County,  California.... 143 

Spanish,  El  Dorado  County,  California 84 

Spanish,  Utah 409 

Spanish,  Tooele  County,  Utah '. 343^347 

Spanish,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277 

Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  El  Dorado  County,  California 470» 

Spears  &  Conant's  Works,  Summit  County,  Colorado . 376 

Speckled  Trout,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 325 

Specimen,  Boise  County ,  Idaho 313 

Spring  Gulch,  Tuolamne  County,  California 61 

Spring  Mount,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Spring  Mountain  Tunnel,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Spring  Valley  Company,  Butte  County,  California 148 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  California 498,501,503 

Saint  Helena,  California 20 

Saint  John,  Solano  County,  California 17,  18,  19 

Stamford  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,271 

Standard 498,500,503 

Stanford,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Stanislaus,  Calaveras  County,  California 65,  470« 

Stanley,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 310 

Star,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 276,279 

Star  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 49t 

Stayton,  San  Benito  County,  California 14 

Steptoe,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 275 

Sterling,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494 

Sterling  Mill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 239 

Stewait*s  Silver  Reducing  Company,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 368, 388 

Stickles,  Calaveras  County,  California 470* 

Stiger,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

Stoker,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah X\S 

Succor,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,  500,  503 

Sultana,  Tooele  County,  Utah 339 

Summit,  California 20 

Summit,  Tooele  County,  Utah 349 

Summit,  Union  County,  Oregon 320 

Summit,  White  PineCounty,  Nevada 277 

Sumner,  Kern  Couuty,  California 12,  41,  48,  49 

Sumner,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada «. 273 

Sunbeam,  Juab  County,  Utah *     351 

Sunderland,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California ^4 

Sunshine,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Sunnyside,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Sunrise,  Inyo  County,  California 36 

Sunrise,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada «. 273 

Superior,  Lander  County,  Novcda 241 

Susquehanna,  San  Juau,  Colorado 3{^ 

Sutro,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,498,501,503 

Swansea  Mill,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 362 

Swansea  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 2(>7 

Swansea  Works,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 3cd 

Sweepstakes,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada - 27$ 

Sweet  Vengeance,  Yuba  County,  California 470* 

Sweetland  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 127 
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Swift  &  Bennett,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 84 

Syndicate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 27*2 

T. 

• 

Tahoma,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 310 

Tallulah,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Tarshish,  Alpine  County,  California 25,470a 

Taylor,  El  Dorado  County,  California 89,97,470a 

Teamster,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 264 

Tecumseh*  California 493 

Tellurium,  Amador  County,  Nevada 470a 

Terrible,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 365 

Tbacker,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .• 263 

Theresa,  Mariposa  County,  California 56 

Thiers,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 26J 

Thompson,  Sonoma  County,  California .' 14 

Thorpe,  Calaveras  County,  California 67 

Tickup,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274,275,279 

Tiger,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Tiger,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 394 

Tintic  Company,  Tintic  district,  Utah 352 

TiptonHill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Titus,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah I - 331,333,336,338 

Todos  Santos,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 14 

Toledo,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328, 331, 332, 333 

Treasure  Vault,  Park  County,  Colorado 377,381 

Trench,  Arizona 389 

Trench,  El  Dorado  County,  California 90,470a 

Trenton,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Trinidad,  Colorado 431 

Trinity,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Tripoli,  Elko  County,  Nevada : 266 

Try  Again,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 

Tally,  Ochoa  &  Co.*B  Works,  Tucson,  Arizona 390 

TwoG,  Nye  County,  Nevada 280 

Tybo  Consolidated,  Nye  County,  Nevada 280 

Tyler,  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,468, 501,503 

U. 

Union,  or  Stem,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Union,  Calaveras  County,  California 67,470a 

Union,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

Union,  Inyo  County,  California 29,39,470a 

Union,  Sierra  County,  California 155 

Union,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Union  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 1 95, 495, 498, 501 ,  503 

Union  Flag,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Union  Gravel-Mining  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

United  States  Smelting  Company,  Spanish  Bar,  Colorado 388 

University,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

U.P.E.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 364 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 340 

Utah,  Storey  County,  Nevada 195,495,498,501,503 

V. 

Valentine,  Calaveras  County,  California 67 

Vallejo,  Tooele  County,  Utah 331,333,338 

Vasa,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado : 364 

Veritas,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Victor,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Victoria,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Victorine,  Lander  County,  Nevada 239 

Virgin,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

Virginia  Consolidated,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Virginia  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 194, 196,231 

Virtue,  Baker  County,  Oregon 321,496,498,501,503 

Vishnu,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Volcano,  Amador  County,  California 470a 

Vulture,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 394 
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W. 

Wabsatch,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 329 

Walker  &  Webster,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 353 

Wall  Street,  Lake  County,  California, 14 

Walter  and  Saint  Lawrence,  Placer  County,  California. 470a 

Wanderer,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

War  Eagle,  Inyo  Connty,  California 36 

War  Eagle,  Lake  Connty,  Colorado 383 

War  Eagle,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 496,496,501,503 

Ward,  Trinity  County,  California 170,498,601,503 

WardBeecher,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 269,496 

WardEllfs,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273 

Warren,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Warsaw,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Washington,  Mariposa  County,  California 50,56, ."t? 

Washington,  Nspa  County,  California 14,493 

Washington,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

Washington,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Washington,  San  Dief^o  County,  California 44 

Washington  and  Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494, 49d,  501 ,  503 

Waterman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 362 

Waterman,  Tooele  Connty,  Vuih 329,349 

Waterman  Smelting-Works,  Stockton,  Utah 299 

Watson,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 494, 498, 501, 5G3 

Watson  Companv,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273 

Watson  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 

Waun,  El  Dorado  County,  Calitornia 86 

Waverly,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada - 272 

Weaver,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona, 394 

Webfoot,  Elko  County,  Nevada 266 

Wellington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 336,496 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 498,501,503 

West  Point,  Calaveras  County,  California 470a 

Western,  Sonoma  County,  California v 14 

Western  World,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 

Whale,  Park  County,  Colorado 377 

Whale  Mill,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 362 

What  Cheer  Mill,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 369 

White,  Lander  County,  Nevada 241 

White  Crow,  Boi^lder  County,  Colorado 372 

White  Mountain  reservation,  Arizona 391 

WhitePine  Mill,  White  Pine  Co jnty,  Nevada 267 

Whitesides,  El  Dorado  County,  California 83 

Whitman 498,501,503 

Widdekind,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Wide  West,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Wild  Dutchman,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 339 

Wild  Goose  Fiat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 

Wild  Raccoon,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

William  Tell,  Alturas  County,  Idaho ^ 310 

Wilson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 278 

Winnamuck,  Bingham  Canon,  Utah 328,340,409 

Winters  di,  Plato  (Eclipse,)  Storey  County,  Nevada 495,  497,499,503 

Wisconsin,  Nevada  County,  California 452 

Wisconsin,  Sierra  County,  California 157 

Wisconsin,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Wizzard  Ring,  Alturas  Connty,  Idaho 307 

Wonder,  Inyo  County,  California 36,38 

Wonder,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 274 

Woodburn,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 277, 278 

Woodcock,  Calaveras  County,  California 65 

Wocdhonse,  Calaveras  County,  California «...        470a 

Woodside,  El  Dorado  County,  California 90,470a 

Woodville,  Storey  County,  Nevada 210,496,498,501,503 

Wyoming,  Nevada  County,  California 127,137,139.140 

Wyoming,  Inyo  County,  California 37,  39 

Wyoming,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3:0 

Wyoming  Company,  Tintic  district,  Utah 352 
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Yellow  Jacket,  El  Dorado  County,  California 90 

Yellow  Jacket,  Napa  County,  California 14, 177 

Yellow  Jacket,  Storey  County,  Nevada 206, 230, 496, 498,  50J,  503 

Yosemite,  Napa  County,  California 14 

Young  America,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 372 

Young  America,  Sierra  County,  California 157 

Young  America,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Yreka,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Yule  Travel,  CaDfoinia 493 

Z. 

Zacatecas,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Zella,  Tooele  County,  Utah 350 
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AdaConnty,  Idaho 305 

Adams,  San  Joan,  Colorado 384 

Alamosa,  San  JuaD,  Colorado 384 

Alida  Springs,  Nye  County,  Nevada 281 

Alleghany,  Sierra  County,  California 151 

Alpine  County,  CaHfornia 21,470a 

AltftCity,  SttltLake  County,  Utah 331,:i36 

Alturos  County,  Idaho 304,305 

Amador  City,  Amador  County,  California 74 

Amador  County,  California 69,470a 

Amelia,  Oregon 3J9 

American,  El  Dorado  County,  California 77 

American  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 339 

American  Valley,  Plumas  County,  California 470« 

Angers,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Animas,  Sun  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Arabia,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Ar^nta,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 325 

Anvaypa  Cafion,  Arizona 390 

Arkansas  Valley,  Colorado 374 

Atlanta,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 309 

Auburn,  Oregon 318 

Auburn,  Placer  County,  California 109 

Axe-Handle  Coflon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 356 

B. 

Badger  Hill,  Nevada  Cpunty,  California 126 

Badger  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California • 160 

Baker  City,  Baker  County,  Oregon  321 

Baker  County,  Oregon 320 

Baker  Park,  Sun  Juan,  Colorado 384,386 

Bald  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 84,94 

Bannack,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 325 

Banner,  Boise  County,  Idaho 314 

Banner,  San  Diego  County,  Califomin 49 

Bath,  Placer  County,  California 105,106 

Battle  Mountain,  Lander  County,  Nevada 240 

Bear  Creek,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305, 307 

Bear  Creek  Ditch,  Mariposa  County,  California 51 

Beaver  Creek,  Park  County,  Colorado 375 

Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 324,325 

Big  Cafion,  El  Dorado  County,  Caltfomia 88 

Big  Canon,  Salt  Lako  County,  Utah 356 

Big  Cottonwood  District,  Utah 330 

Big  Muddy,  Oregon 323 

Bingham  Cftfion,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 328,340 

Bircnvillo,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Bird'sFlat,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Bismarck,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana., 325 

Black  more,  Montana 324 

Bladen,  SaiT  Diego  County,  California 44 

Blue  Canon,  Oregon 318 

Blue  Valley,  Colorado 375 

Blue  Wing,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 325 
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Boise  City,  Ada  Count  J,  Idaho 305 

Boise  County,  Idaho 304,311 

Bolt's  Hill,  Trinity  County,  Colorado 172 

Bonaparte  Hill,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 309 

Boulaer  County,  Colorado .' 358,369 

Boulder  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Boulder  Kiver,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 3S6 

Bradshaw,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 394 

Breckenridf!^,  Summit  County,  Colorado 376 

Brown  s  Hill,  Trinity  County,  Colorado 17« 

Brown's  Valley,  Yuba  County,  California 470s 

Buckeye  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 93 

Buckeye  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Buckeye  Ridge,  Trinity  County,  Colorado 172 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 257 

Buffalo  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Bull  Run,  Oregon 318 

Burnt  River,  Oreeon 31S 

Butte  City,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 325 

Butte  County,  California 148, 470» 


• 


C. 


Calaveras  County,  California 62, 179,470a 

Caldwell  Channel,  Tuolumne  County,  California 61 

California  Creek,  Park  County,  Colorado 374,382 

Camp  Floyd,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^2 

Cannon  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California 34 

Canon  Creek, £1  Dorado  County,  California.... 83,95 

Cariboo,  Boulder  County,  Colorado • 369 

Carson  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California 65, 471te 

Cash  Creek,  Park  County,  Colorado 374 

Castle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 393 

Castle  Vnlley,  Snlt  Lake  County,  Utah 353 

Cement  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Cement  Ravine,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Centerville,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 77 

Central,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Central  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California 65 

Cerbat  Range,  Arizona 394 

Cerro  Gordo,  Inyo  County,  California 27,39,401 

Chalk  Creek,  Park  County,  Colorado^ 374 

Charlotte  Gulch,  Boise  County,  Idaho ....  313 

Cherokee.  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Cherokee  Flat,  Butte  County,  California 148 

Cherry  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,273 

Chimney  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California .— 126 

Chip's  Flat,  Sierra  County,  California. l.M 

Cincinnati  Ravine,  £1  Dorado  County,  California «.  89 

City  of  Six,  Sierra  County,  California 151 

Clark's  Creek,  Oregon 318 

Clark's  Fork,  Montana 324 

Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado 358,365 

Clifton,  Tooele  County,  Uuh 2al 

Colorado  Creek,  Park  County, Colorado 374,Si:3 

Columbia,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .• 263 

Columbia,  Tooele  County,  Utah 34S 

Columbia  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Columbus,  £smeralda  County,  Nevada 263 

Comstock,  Nevada 194 

Conner  Creek,  Oregon 323 

CordewayBar,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Cornucopia,  £lko  County,  Nevada 266 

Cortez,  Lander  County,  California ^ 

Coso,  Inyo  Couoty,  California « 33 

Coultcrville,  Mariposa  County,  California • 56 

Cove,  Kern  County,  California 49 

Crane's  Gulch,  £1  Dorado  County,  California »  77,d3 

Crystal,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 262 

Cunningham  Gulch,  Sau  Juan,  Colorado 334 
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D. 
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Dark  Canon,  El  Dorado  County,  California. 84 

Darling's  Ranch,  £1  Dorado  Coanty,  California 94 

Decatur,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Deer  Lodge  City,  Montana 324 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 324,325 

Devirs  Canon,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Diamond,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 256 

Diamond,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267 

Dirty  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 

Discovery  Gulch,  Oregon 319 

Douglass,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Dry  Canon,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348 

Dutch  Creek,  ElJ>orado County,  California 80,91 

Dutch  Flot,  Placer  County,  California 98,104 

E. 

Eagle  Creek,  Union  County,  Oregon 320 

East  Canon,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348,350 

Echo,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Egan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada : 267,276 

El  Dorado,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

El  Dorado,  Oregon 318 

El  Dorado,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

El  Dorado  Canon,  El  Dorado  County,  California 80 

El  Dorado  County,  California 470a 

Elk  Creek,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305 

Elko  County,  Nevada :..  265 

Ely.  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 284 

Emerald  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 332 

Emma  Mountain,  Salt  LfJce  County,  Utah 332 

Empire  Canon,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 83 

Empire  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 283 

Eureka,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 35 

Eureka,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Eureka,  Yuma  County,  Arizona :i93 

Eureka  County,  Nevada 1 242 

F. 

Forrest  City,  Sierra  County,  California 15 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Placer  County,  California 105 

Forman's,  Calaveras  County,  California 67 

Fort  Gulch,  Ada  County,  Idaho 305 

Fort  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Fort  Sumter,  Gimletville,  Oregon 318 

Fremont  County,  Colorado 386 

French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  California «« 126 

French  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado ! 375 

G. 

Gallatin  County,  Montana 324 

Garden  Valley,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Gem,  Union  County,  Oregon .' 322 

Geneva,  Park  County,  Colorado 376 

Georgetown  divide,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 70, 83 

Georgia  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Oolonido 375 

Georgia  Slide,  El  Dorado  County,  California 76,63 

Gilpin  County,  Colorado 358,360 

Glencoe,  Calaveras  County,  California 63,67 

Golconda,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 262 

GoldBluflF,  Klamath  County,  California 315 

Gold  Hill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 369,371 

Gold  Mountain,  Nye  County,  Nevada 282 

Gold  Run,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Gold  Run,  Placer  County,  California 98,99,102 

H.  Ex.  177 34 
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Goose  Creek,  Oneida  Coanty,  Idaho 315 

Gopher  Hill,  £1  Dorado  Coanty,  California 95 

Gopher  Uill«  Plumas  County,  California 160 

Grand  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 2fSQ 

Granite  Mountain,  Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

Grant  County,  Oregon • 323 

Grass  Valley,  Lander  County,  Nevada 239 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  California 47U« 

Grass  Valley  Creek,  Trinity  County,  Colorado J72 

Gravel  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Gray  Eagle  Mountain,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Greenwood,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 77,83,84,470c 

Greenwood  Creek,  £  I  Dorado  County,  California ^ 

Grimes  Creek,  Boise  County,  Idaho 314 

Grizzley  Flat.  Little  Cottonwood  district,  Utah 331 

Grizzley  Flat,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Grizzly  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California I'Mi 

H. 

Hall,  Park  County,  Colorado 376 

Hamburg  Flat,  Placer  County,  California 470s 

Hardscrabble,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305,307 

Hardscrabble,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 3f6 

Harrison  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Hazleton  Mountain,  San  Juan,  Colorado 3tM 

Highland,  Elko  County,  Nevada _ 266 

Hite*s  Covo,  Mariposa  County,  California 56 

Hog  *om,  Union  County,  Oregon 3^ 

Hope,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 395 

Hornitos,  Mariposa  County,  California 50,56 

Humboldt,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 3^ 

Humboldt,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Humboldt  Basin,  Oregon 3Jd 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada 257 

Humbug,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

L 

Idaho  Countv,  Idaho 314 

Illinois  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Independence  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 99 

Independence  Hill,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Indian,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 260 

Indiana  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Inskip,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Inyo  County,  California 27, 47ito 

lowaCreek.  JParkCounty,  Colorado 374 

Iowa  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County,  California !.     99, 1(« 

Iron  Gulch,  Oregon 319 

J. 

Jackass  Hill,  El  Dorado  County^  California 94 

Jackson  County,  Oregon 166 

Jacob  City,  Tooele  County,  Utah 348 

Jivcob^s  Wonder  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California ^ 34, 37, 3S 

Jefferson  Cafion,  Nye  County,  Nevaida 261 

Jefferson  Citv,  Jefiferson  County,  Montana 3*i6 

Jersey,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Joneses  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 94,95 

Jordan  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 345 

Julian,  San  Diego  County,  California 44 

K. 

Kate  Hayes  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Kearsarge,  Inyo  County,  California 33 
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Kelsey*8,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ 77,83 

Kennebec  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Kern  County,  California 40 

Kinjjf's  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Kingston,  Lander  County,  Nevada 239 

Klamath  County,  California 165 


Lake,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Lake,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Luke  City,  Nevada  County,  California )26 

Lake  County,  California 16,20,173 

Lake  County,  Colorado 358,373 

Lander  County,  Nevada 232 

Lander's  Bar,  Yuba  County,  California 144 

La  Plata,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

La  Porte,  Plumas  County,  California 160 

Lassen  County,  California 79 

Lemhi  County,  Idaho 304,314 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 325 

Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California 75 

Lincoln  County,  Nevada 284 

Little  Chief  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California 34, 37 

Little  Cottonwood  District,  Utah.. 329 

Little  Muddy,  Oregon 323 

Little  South  Fork,  El  Dorado  County,  California 80 

Lomax  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Long,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Los  Angeles  County,  California ^ 40 

Lower  Cala Veritas,  Calaveras  County,  California   67 

Lower  Rancheria,  Amador  County,  California 74 

Lyda  Valley,  Nye  County,  Nevada 281 

M. 

Madison  County,  Montana 324 

Malakoff,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Mameluke  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 95 

Manhattan  Cafion,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 83 

Manzanita  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Mariposa  County,  California 50, 470a 

Marvel  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California 34 

Massachusetts  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91 ,  96 

Maucos,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Meadows,  Boise  County,  Idaho 314 

Mendocino  County,  California 16,  190 

Michigan  Bluff,  Placer  County,  Catifomia 105,106 

Middle  Boise  River.  Alturas  County,  Idaho 305 

Miller  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 339 

Mineral  Creek,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

]Mineral  Hill,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 35,257 

Mmeral  Park,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 394 

Minnesota,  Sierra  County,  California 351 

Minnie  Creek,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Missouri  Cauon,  El  Dorado  County,  California 92,94 

Mogul,  Alpine  County,  California 26 

Mojave  County,  Arizona 304 

Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California 65 

Monitor,  Alpine  County,  California 21, 26 

Monona  Flat,  Placer  County,  California 99 

Monte  Christo,  Sierra  County,  California 151 

Montezuma,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 393 

Montgomery  Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 374 

Mooters  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Moose  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 325 

Morey,  Nye  County,  Nevada 281 

Mormon  Basin,  Oregon 318 
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Mosca,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Mosqaito  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  California CJ 

Mosquito  Range,  Lake  County,  Colorado 3>Jl 

Mother  Lode,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Mount  Bross,  Colorado Sill 

Mount  Calvary,  El  Dorado  County,  California % 

Mount  Gregory.  El  Dorado  County,  California 77 

Mount  Lincoln^  Colorado 381 

Musser  Hill,  Trinity  County,  Colorado 172 

« 

N. 

Napa  County,  California 16,20,173 

Narboe  Cafion,  In jo  County,  California 37 

Nebo,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah • a52 

Negro  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 91,96 

Nevada,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 273 

Nevada  County,  California 115 

Newark,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,268 

New  Canon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3o6 

New  World,  Montana 3'i4 

New  York,  Placer  Countv,  California li^ 

New  York  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California % 

North  Idaho,  Idaho 'm 

North  Powder,  Oregon 323 

Nye  County,  Nevada H^d 

O. 

Old  Canon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3n6 

Omega  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California J25 

Oneida  County,  Idaho 315 

Opbir,  Placer  County,  California 11^9 

Opbir,  Tooele  County,  Utah.., 34S 

Otter  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  California 80,92,94 

Owyhee,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 3<)4 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

P. 

Panamint,  Inyo  County,  California 13, 33 

Pancake,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '268 

Paradise,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 26*2,  '263 

Park  County,  Colorado 358,:573 

Park's  Bar,  Yuba  County,  California J44 

Parley's  Park,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah *. 353 

Patagonia  Mountains,  Arizona 3?^9 

Payette  River,  Ada  County,  Idaho 3i*5 

Pennsylvania  Ravine,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Peruvian  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ..  33ti 

Philadelphia,  Nye  County,  Nevada • *279 

Philipsburgb,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 3^ 

Pike  City,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 353 

Pilot  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  California 80,92 

Pilot  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 77,95 

Pinto,  Eureka  County,  Nevada * 2r>7 

Placer  County,  California 98, 47<»a 

PJacerville  Divide,  El  Dorado  County,  California 76,91,96 

Platte  Valley,  Colorado 374 

Plumas  County,  California 157, 47t'a 

Pocahontas,  Oregon :W3 

Poor  Man  Gulch,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 30^ 

Pope  Valley,  California '20 

Port  Oxford,  Orerron 317 

Powder  River  Valley,  Oregon ij*2^1 

Prospect  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 

Prospect  Hill,  Placer  County,  California U^S 

Providence,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 3:?5 
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Q. 

Quartz  Gulch.  Oregon 319 

Quartz  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 87,90 

Quartzburg,  Boise  County,  Idaho •. 311 

Quartzburgb,  Mariposa  County,  California 50 

Queen's  Spring,  Wnite Pine  County,  Nevada 277,278 

R. 

Rabb  Ravine,  Tuba  County,  California 145 

Railroad,  Elko  County,  Nevada 265,420 

Railroad  Flat,  Calaveras  County,  California 67 

Randolph,  Coos  County,  Oregon 315 

Rattlesnake  Creek,  Oregon w 319 

Red  Mountain,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana •. 325 

Red  Warrior,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 307 

Reese  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada 232 

Reeves  Ditch,  Oregon 319 

Relief,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 261 

Relief  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Reveille,  Nye  County,  California 35 

Rich  Creek,  Oregon 319 

Rich  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 77 

Ridge  Ravine,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Robots  Mountain,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Robinson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 267,272 

Rochester,  Madison  County,  Montana 325 

Rock  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  California ' 80,94 

Rock  Creek,  Oregon 323 

RockCieek,  Sierra  County,  California 151 

Rocky  Bar,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 308 

Rocky  Chucky,  El  Dorado  County,  California 86 

Rogue  River,  Oregon 315 

Rose's  Bar.  Yuba  County,  California 144 

Rush  Lake,  Tooele  County,  Utah 329,348 

Russ,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Rye  Valley,  Oregon 321 

S. 

Sailor's  Cafion,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Saint  Lawrenceville,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 77 

Salero  Hill,  Arizona 390 

Saliva  Cafion,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 355 

Salmon  City,  Lemhi  County,  Idaho 314 

Salmon  River,  Klamath  County,  California. : 165 

San  Bernardino  County,  California 40,45 

San  Diego  County,  California 40, 44 

San  Domingo,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 393 

San  Juan,  Colorado 383 

San  Juan,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

San  Juan  Ridge,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 16,40,  46 

San  Pete  Valley,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 355 

San  Simeon,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 48,  49 

Sand  Hill,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Sangre  do  Cristo,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Santa  Clara  County,  California 16, 179 

Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Arizona 390 

Saratoga  Channel,  Tuolumne  County,  California 61 

Scandinavian  Canon,  Alpine  County,  California 21 

Schell  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 268,277 

Shasta  Creek,  Oregon 319 

Shirt-Tail  Canon,  Placer  County,  California 105 

Sierra,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 262,  263 

Sierra  County,  California 150,470a 

S.lver  Bow,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 325 

Silver  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  California 80 
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Silver  Lake,  Deer  Lod^e  Cpuntj,  Montana 324 

Silver  Mountain,  Alpine  County,  California 21,  2S,  27 

Siskiyou  County,  California 79,  165 

Sixteen-Mile  Creek,  Gallatin  County,  Montana 324 

Slate  Creek  Basin,  Sierra  County,  California 150, 155 

Smartville,  Yuba  County,  California 142,143 

Smith's  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 

Snake  River,  Orefiron 322 

Snake  River,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Snow  Creek,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Snow  Point,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Snowstorm  Gulcb,  Park  County,  Colorado 375 

Snowy,  Ventura  County,  California 193 

Soda  Butte  Creek,  Montana ^4 

Solano  County,  California 16, 17B 

Sonoma  Countv,  California 16i  20, 173 

Sourdough  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California 34 

South  Mountain,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 77,  85 

Sparta,  Union  County,  Oregon 320 

Sportsman's  Hall,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Spruce  Mountain,  Elko  County,  Nevada 266 

Squaw  Creek,  Yuba  County,  California 145 

Stanislaus  County,  California 179 

Star,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 263 

Star  District,  Utah 353 

Stern  Gulch,  Inyo  County,  California 34 

Stewart's  Wonder  Gulcb,  Inyo  County,  California 34,  37,  38 

Stockton  Lake,  Tooele  County,  Utah 248 

Storey  County,  Nevada 194 

Sucker  Flat,  Placer  County,  California ](H 

Sucker  Flat,  Yuba  County,  California 141,143, 145 

Summit,  San  Juan,  Colorado 364 

Summit  Countv,  Colorado 358,373 

Summit  Flat,  Boise  County,  Idaho 312 

Sunshine,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 369,371 

Surprise  Canon,  Inyo  County,  California 33 

Sutter  Creek,  Amador  County,  California 69,74 

Swan  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 375 

Sweetland,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

T. 

Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California 58 

Tadpole,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Tarryall  Creek,  Park  County,  Colorado 374 

Toll's  Mountain,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

Tellurie,  San  Juan,  Colorado 3S4 

Ten-Mile,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 325 

Timbnctoo,  Yuba  County,  California 141 ,  143, 145 

Tintic,  Juab  County,  Utah 351 

Tipton  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 77,94 

Todd's  Valley,  Placer  County,  California 105,106 

Tooele,  Tooele  County,  Utah 351 

Trapper,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 323 

Trinity  County,  California 16,20,  U^ 

Truman,  Arizona .* !S90 

Tucson,  Arizona 390 

Tunnel  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 94 

Tuolumne  County,  California 58, 470a 

Tybo,  Nye  County,  Nevada 279 

U. 

Uncompahcrre,  San  Juan,  Colorado 384 

Union  County,  Oregren 320 

Uuionvillc,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2o9 

Unionville,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 326 
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Pngtt. 

Upper  Arkansas,  Park  County,  Colorado 383 

Upper  Silver  Srar,  Madison  County,  Montana 325 

Upper  VVeiser,  Ada  County,  Idaho 305 

V. 

Vallecito,  Calaveras  County,  California 63 

Vaughn,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 3*25 

Ventura  County,  California 193 

Vipond,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 325 

Virginia  Mountain,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah /....  332 

Volcano  Cafion,  Placer  County,  California 108 

Volcanoville,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 77,90 

W. 

Wallapai  Kange,  Arizona 394 

Wancobia,  Inyo  County,  California 32 

War  Eagle  Mountain,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 304 

Ward,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 369 

Ward,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 272 

Washoe  mines,  Nevada .«. 194 

Weaver  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  California 96 
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